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NYAYA-MANJARI 
Vol. Il (10) 


JANAKIVALLABHA BuATTACHaRY yA, M.A., Pu.D., Sankhyatirtha 


Denunciation of the hypothesis of universals and advocacy 
of the hypothesis of apohas 


The Buddhists now review the criticisms of apoha, offered by 
the Mimansakas. The Mimansakas have made those remarks as 
they are innocent of the views of the Buddhists. 


If an apoha is a positive object and belongs to the external world 
then the cobwebs of your arguments rightly entangle the Buddhists, 
But an apoha is not so as the Mimansakas think of it. But, accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, an apoha is an inner object since it is a form of 
consciousness. Now, if it is an inner object then what will be the 
fate of your arguments, demonstrated by propositions? In other 
words, your arguments will be pointless. Does it mean that an apoha 
is that awareness of an object which includes the object in’ itself? 
‘Such a statement is not exact. An apoba is neither inner nor outer ` 
but it is distinctly other than both consciousness and its object. 

Now, the Mimingakas raise a question. and ask, “If something 
. is neither an, internal nor an external object then it should be unreal. 
- How do the Buddhists hold that the meaning of a word is such. an 
unreal object, viz., an apoha?*’ f : 3 

A reply to the above question is as follows. The Buddhists 
‘say, ‘‘As we have`not appeared oh the scene with the intention of 
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establishing the reality of meanings of words so how do you trump 
up a charge in this manner? As it belongs neither to the inner | 
world nor to,the opter world so it is held to be unreal and imaginary. ` 
Now, you may ask, ‘What is its exact character?’ Our reply is, 
this that it is referred to by œ judgment which is a construction of 
our imagination afd that i ig merely a vague form which is attribut- 
ed to knowledge. ‘he Mimansakas ask—if an external object 
© does not- ‘stand in front of -a perceiver then the form of -which 
object is referred to by a judgment as its predicate? We beg to point- 
out in reply to the abové question tbat the suggestion of the Mima- 
nsakas does not hold good that the form of a sensible object is only - 
yeferred to by a judgment as its predicate. ‘The reason behind our 
reply is as follows. An object which is exclusively particular is sensed 
by us. But when we have a true sense-perception of an object. 
it is not presented to our consciousness. as excluded from all other 
objects. We have stated before that an object as excluded from all 
objects is referred to only by a -judgment -cf perception. Or, as a 
judgment of perception judges about the image of a point of reality 
so it fails to reveal a real object, i.e., an exclusively particular but ` 
reveals only an exclusion.”’ . - , 

Now, the Miminsakas raise a strong objection against the above 
solution, offered by the Buddhists. They point out that as an ex- 
clusion and the object which is excluded by it are identical so “an ex- 
clusion and a point cf reality which is excluded from all other objects 
are one and the same object. Thus they draw the conclusion from the 
above premises that judgments of perception refer to points of reality 
as they refer to an exclusion. They remark that judgment of percep- 
tion should enjoy the same status as an indeterminate perception, 
i.e., pure sense-perception does. The Buddhists give a reply ‘to this 
objection. They’ hold that such a remark is baseless. Judgments 
of perception do never refer to the points of reality. “An exclusion 
which is referred to by a judgment. of perception is not real. But it 
is merely an imaginary form which is attributed to the subject of a 
judgment. If the said exclusion were real and belonged to the point 
of reality then the above objections would have been .true. But the 
exclusion. in question is not so. ‘This point has been made clear 
already. i 

Some objectors raisa a new objection against the- above cor= 
clusion of the Buddhists. They say that an awareness of exclusion 
inyolves three factors, viz , ib refers to the object which is excluded, 
to those objects from which it is excluded and to the objective ground 
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of exclusion. As a judgment of perception Which: -is Held-by the 
Buddhists to refer to exclusion does not reveal these three ‘factors so 
how can it-be a judgment about exclusion ? The Buddhists meet this 
objection. They hold that the above objection will hold good if the 
perceiver of exclusion expresses his judyment of pérception in the > 


. proposition ‘IT behold the object as exc! ‘uded from all other objects’. 


But the corresponding proposition does not ` assine the above form. 
Therefore, the objection, raised by some objectors, does: not hold 
good. ` ; 

The- Mīmānsakas press , forward their objection. They hold 
that it is unreasonable to hold that judgments refer to imaginary 
forms. But the reasons which have been advanced by the Buddhists 
in’ favour of the hypothesis; that a.judgment refers to an exclusion 
are inconsistent. If the Buddhists admit the truth of the above 


; finding then why do they indulge i in sophistry and mystify apoha? 


` The Buddhists meet this objection and solve the problem thus: 
The determinate perception of a cow follows in the wake of its indeter- 
minate perception. It refers to its class-name, viz , cow and to its 
universal, i.e.; cowness and to such other features. The perceptual 
judgment: of a cow is expressed by the proposition that this is a cow. 
Similar judgments aleo refer to a negative form which excludes the 
object in question from others. Thus the proposition ‘This is a cow’? 
assumies the form ‘‘This is not non-cow’’. But ihe proposition “This 


ls a cow’’. does not assume the form ‘‘This is other than a horse, a 


cat and.such other objects’. This judgment of perception does not 
refer -to the point of reality. There is no real object such asa. 


- universal in this world. For this reason an exclusion from others, 


than the object in question is referred to by a judgment of perception. 
The above reasons indicate that a judgment has only a passing, 
reference to the negative form. This is _what the Buddhists. say. 
This statement does not mean that .an apoha - is the direct object 
of Perception. 


Now, the Mimansakas urge their point in Gibbens against the 
Buddhists thus: According to the Buddhists what is perceptible is ` 
other'than non-perceptible and is also other than its homogeneous 
objects. This is the true character of a thing-in-itself which is sensed 
by us. Amobject which is referred to by a judgment is presented 
to our consciousness as other than its heterogeneous objects. Buta 
thing-in-itself is never presented to our consciousness in such a 
manner, A judgment ‘involves a necessary reference to-an exclusion 
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from non-objects. But it does not involve a reference to an exclusion 
from homogeneous objects. But no regulator which determines the 
cognate character of knowledge is- discovered. Oh intelligent one ! 
“do not ‘entertain the thought that judgments which are constructed . 
‘by ‘our imagination are ngi determinate. What determines an 
object distinguishes ` it from` all homogeneous and heterogeneous 
objects. This distinction is presented to our consciouness. If such 
two-fold distinction is revealed by imaginary knowledge then it be- 
comes determinate knowledge in all respects In that case,. all other 
- forms of imaginary knowledge and words should point to such well- 
defined objects. But it’is not a correct statement of facts. If the: 
above view is true then why does the image of a cow, produced by 
the word ‘cow’, distinguish a cow from heterogeneous objects but 
not from homogeneous objects ? Words and judgments, constructed 
by imagination, have the same import. For this reason, it is held 
that words denote an exclusion from objects other than itself, t.6., a 
negative image—an apoha. i 
The negative image in the form that tbis is an exclusion of all 
other than this is constructed by our imagination and is attributed 
to the image of the thing-in-itself. As it is an attribution so it does 
not belong to the external world. As it is not a form of conscious- 
ness so it does not belong to the inner world. For this reason you 
take this apoha as negation which belongs to the external world. And 
` as you are a fool so you talk yourself hoarse, finding fault with the 
hypothesis of apoha without rhyme or reason. An apoha is un- 
` doubtedly referred to bya judgment, But a judgment which judges 
about a positive object or about a negative object does not judge 
about apoha. An apoha is judged by a distinct type of judgment. 
Hence it is neither a positive object nor a negative one. (This hypo- 
thesis of apola has been propounded by Kamala Sila in his Tattva- 
samgraha. The commentator holds that an apoha is not a positive 
object as its form does not belong to the outer world. It is not 
` negation since it is determined as a real object. T. 5S. p. 361). It is 
presented to owr consciousness as distinct from both positive and, 
negative objects, determinate in its character and similar to external | 
objects. It is not reasonable to hold that these three features belong - 
to any external object. Whena judgment has a positive predicate 
the copula implies the relation of identity. But if a judgment has 
an apoha as its predicate then the relation of identity does not’ 
reasonably hold between the subject and the predicate since the 
relation'in question -has no scope there. Moreover, in @ negative 
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judgment: an apoha cannot be identified with negation since an apoha 
is determined as a real object and its identification with negation is 
self-contradictory. When a cow is’ perceived and -judged that this 
is a cow but not a horse, an apoha has a well-defined character There 
is no element of indetermination in it.” p We cannôt determine an 
object without negating other objects. A -judgment which involves 
an apoha must have a necessary reference to an exclusion from all 
other than itself. It becomes impossible to determine an object if 
exclusion does not come to its aid. Tf it is impossible for exclusion 
to extend its help to détermination then our knowledge enters into 
the sphere of a doubt. If a doubt envelops an object then it will be’ 
never determined. If externality is denied to an apoba then the 
different judgments which refer to the same apoha will be an idle 
repetition of the initial judgment referring to the apoha in question. 
In order ‘to avert this difficulty an apoha should be considered as an 
external object. Even if we subscribe to this amended hypothesis, 
the possibility of such repetition is not ruled out. Therefore, an 
apoha should not be taken as an external object. Therefore, the 
original hypothesis that an apoha is neither external nor internal - 
stands to reasons. . i 
An apoha is neither an external object nor an internal object. - 
It has got only an attributed form. lt appears to be an external 
object. If it does not bear the stamp of exclusion on the face of it 
tben it will not be similar to an external object. Our experience 
is the ultimate result from which we can trace back the hypothesis . 
that judgments of imagination refer to exclusion. : 
Though all words such as a cow, a horse, etc. are employed ab initio 
to denote positive objects yet the logicians settle their meanings 
that they are employed to point to the exclusion of all other 
than themselves. According to these logicians it has been stated- 
that the interpreters of words accept the negative meanings of words 
after much deliberation’ but the employers of words do not do it. The 
negative meaning of a word is called an apoha. It is neither internal 
nor external. It is something different. It ‘is an ascribed form, 
As-it is fashioned by the’ shadow of exclusion so it is called a negating 
object, i.e., an apoha. This view is: based upon the hypothesis that 
an unreality is presented to consciousness. Or, an imaginary image 
is only a form of consciousness. Itisa mere idea having: no object 
to represent. The distinct shape of each idea is fashioned by the 
variety of impressions though its distinct individual character is not 
due to difference in-real external objects which are supposed to 
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produce the different. ideas. > As ideas appear as external objects so 
al] ‘our worldly transactions are carried on by means of them. As 
they carry the stamp of exclusion on their face so ‘they’ discharge tbe `, 
function of negation. This view presupposes - the externalisation ., 
of our consciousnéss. = 4 mi 
Now, some,objectors raise an objection against the’ above, . 
‘solution of the problem. ‘The upholders of both--hypotheses, viz, 
the presentation of unreality to our consciousness and. the projection: , 
of conssiousnes3 to the external world agree to the proposal that 
judgments do not refer to the real objects. How do ‘we carry on. 
transaction with the ‘real objects? The Buddhists say in reply to : 
‘this that when the things in themselves such as grasses etc, are sensed 
by a person he feels no desire for taking hold of them since desire 
at the root of volitional reaction and motion is not provoked by pure . 
sense-perception. If you ask ‘Why’, then we submit what we have | 
got to say. The external thing-in-itself is bereft of a name, a‘ universal‘ 
etc. A name or a universal isa construction of our imagination... , 
It is an attribution. The real thing-in-itself seems to ,be identical ., 
with the imaginary object. Let us explain how this identification ,, 
takes place. After the sensing of the real thing-in-itself, the,. 
sensible object, a judgment having a name, a universal,.etc. as its 
predicate follows in the wake of it. The perceiver thinks that. he. has . 
acquired the true knowledge of the thing-in-itself. In other words, 
he fails to detect his own mistake and believes that he knows the real 


object. 7 
. The reason behind the identification of ihe tbing-in-itself, the 
sensible object, which is beyond the reach of imagination with the 
imaginary object which is possessed of a ‘name, universal, etc. is 
nothing extraordinary. We'are firmly impressed with their identi-° 
fication because the determinate perception of an object closely 
succeeds its indeterminate perception, t.a., pure sense-perception. 
‘Being misled by the quick succession of events of ‘perception the 
perceiver forgets the momentary character of a thing-in-itself and 
believes that he knows the sensible object. This wrong identification is 
at the -root of his movement. The sum and substance of the Buddhist. 
hypothesis is that the identification of a sensible object with an 
- imaginary one supplies with the key-note of the movement of the 
percipient. Non-discrimination of the difference of the sensible thing- 
in-itself from the imaginary object which is endowed with a name, 
a universal, etc. is responsible for the identification of the one with 
the other, If this. account of the Buddhists is taken to be true then - 
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‘does the. ascerta‘nment of the non- diffe ioe of Ake! two. anid! distinct 
objects amount to their identification? hen we mistake the mother 
. of pearls for silveras we fail to distinguish between them so we 
.cannot merely assert that they are different. Similarly, we are .not 
- in a position to assert that sensible objget i is different from the ima- 
ginary object. The determination of the non- difference of the two 
events of perception presupposes the simultaheons presence of the 
_ said two perceptions as its condition. But when pure sensé-perception 
takes piace the determinate perception of the imaginary object is 
conspicuous by its absence. Therefore, pure sense-perception cannot 
- Condition the said determination of non-difference. The determinate 
perception of the imaginary object cannot produce the above deter- 





` mination of non-difference since a judgment of perception cannot 
refer to the sensible thing-in-itself.. For this reason, it is stated that 
: owing to the non-apprehension of difference between the two objects 
the person who judges an.object moves for it. The thing-in-itself, a 
sensible object, which has pratical efficiency is also found out since 
all the subsequent events are causally linked up with the sensible 
thing-in-itself, The thing-in- itself is the source of pure sense-percep- 
tion which generates determinate perception. Movement follows 
in the wake of this determinate perception. This is what the 
Buddhists mean to convey. 


A perceiver senses the thing-in-itself which is at the root of all 
sorts of perception. Though the subsequent judgment of perception 
propels him to, bring the objects of perception yet he gets at the real 
object when he obeys the dictates of bis determinate perception. Let 
us cite an example to illustrate the point in question. Suppose there 
is a gem inside a bamboo-stick-box. This gem emits its rays through 
. the intervals of these sticks.. A man mistakes these rays for a gem. 
He moves for it. He is crowned with success. In other words, he 
gets at the real gem. But if there is no real object at the root of his 
perception then an illusory judgment becomes his motive force which 
sets him in motion. He becomes disappointed when he moves for 
it. Suppose, a person’ miztakes the flame of a lamp fora gem. He 
proceeds to have it at the instance of his illus ry perception. His 
hopes are baled But if ‘a thing-in-itself is at the root of one’s 
perception then he who is innocent of the real nature of things 
thinks that he has seen the real object by means cf hia determinate 
perception not referring to the real object and has got at the object 
` when He has acted in accordance with the finding of the said 
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perception. This impression of the person is not based upon the true 
knowledge, of a real object. (A judgment is not true apprehension. 
Pure sense-perception is true. Asitis not mixed up with imagina- 
tion so it does not impel one to action. A judgment of imagination 
can only prontpt one to,n action). The Buddhist logicians hold 
that an object referred to by a judgment is not real and that an object 
which is real is nefer referred to by a judgment which impels a 
perceiver to activity. When a perceiver perceives an imaginary 
object-and believes it to be real he moves towards it. . From the above 
discourse it is clear that the Buddhists should interpret the determina- 
tion of an object in terms of the non-discrimination of difference 
between a real object and an imaginary one. Thus, the perceiver 
identifies the real object with the imaginary one, moves towards it 
and gets at the real object. So we say that an ordinary person 
transacts his worldly business in this way. On the other hand, a 
critical thinker has got to carry on his . worldly transactions like a 
common man. 


An image which catches a likeness of exclusion is designated as 
an apoha. It is held by the Buddhists as the meaning of a word. 
But as an ordinary man cannot adequately analyse the content of 
his awareness so he mistakes an apoha for a universal. : 


All the laws which govern the location or non-location of univer- 

seals upon their locii, (i.c., their complete or partial standing upon 

their locii) equally apply to apohas. But there is a sharp distinction 
between an apoha and a universal. Itis this that an apoha is unreal, 


Though all drugs have the same specific property yet all of them 
cannot cure alike diseases, viz., fever, etc. Buta particular drug can 
do it. Similarly, though all particulars, having no universals to mark 
off, are theoretically capable of producing the same effects yet a dis- 
tinct particular produces a distinct effect. The Buddhists mean to 
cay that the Naiyayikas postulate universals on the basis of the assump- 
tion that a distinct class of particulars produces a distinct class of 
effects. This assumption is superfluous. But it should be assumed 
that the capacity of producing the same effect does not belong to 
all particulars. The positive aspect of this assumption is that a 
distinct particular produces a distinct effect. 

According to the Buddhists though an apoha is unreal yet it is 
not true that it cannot be characterized by adjectives, etc. Therefore, 
the Naiyayikas should not subscribe to the hypotbesis that the mean- 
ing of a word is a universal, or the form of an object or ap articular. 
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Tae Proor oF THE REALITY oF UNIVERSALS 

The above objections against the reality of universals are thus 
met with. Does an apoha get the preferential treatmént at your- 
hand- because a word does not denote an external, object such as a 
universal, etc., owing to its non-existence or becaąyıse experience 
testifies to the existence of an apoha? We find-no reason to pick a 
quarrel with you on the point whether an apoha is ‘experienced or 
not since you hold that an apoha is experienced by you. This does 
not imply that a universal does not exist. As you hold that a dis- 
tinct thing-in-itself is an object of pure sense-perception which is 
neither a doubt nor an error so we hold that a universal is an object 
of non-erroneous perception. : 

-Is it a royal edict that the initial perception is only. connected 
with the thing-in-itself but the subsequent perception is not so con- 
nected? Or, let the initial perception be the source of true knowledge.. 
But how do you say that it reveals only its characteristic feature but 
not its generic character? 

We shall not kill our time in detecting the content of’ pure sense- 
perception since pure sense-perception is very short-lived. On the 
one hand, you hold that sense-perception reveals only the peculiar 
trait of an object but, on the other hand, we state that perception 
reveals also the generic character of a thing. If we go on disputing 
‘like this then how shall we settle matters? _ It will not be settled by 
one taking one’s oath since an affidavit has no jurisdiction over this 
matter. Consequently, we should take into consideration the working 
of percepiion which extends over a longer period and solve the 
` problem on its finding. In other words, we should accept the exis- 
tence of generic character as sense-datum. In this context if you 
hold that the first sense-perception reveals only individual features 
then how does a judgment of perception refer to its generic character? 

The Buddhists cannot bold that the judgment in question is a 
piece of verbal knowledge but not a piece of perceptual knowledge. 
‘Verbal knowledge is always caused by the knowledge of a word. The 
name of an object plays no part in producing its determinate per- 
-ception. Even if the name remains unknown the determinate .per- 
ception of an object takes place. The perceiver is directly aware of 
the generic character of the said object. Let us illustrate the point 
in question. A Deccanise while perceiving a series of similar fleeting 
things has discovered a common element which is equally shared by 
the past-and the present things. .He has perceived a persisting 
common element. Ifa person who is innocent. of the relation , of 
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denotation, i.e., does not know the name of a new class of objects, 
sees many strange objecis at a place then he sees their generic and 
specific characters. : f 

Moreover, whenever the four fingers of a person come in contact 
with the eyes of a person he sees {hem and understands their common, 
and peculiar features. If*this is so, how do you say that the indi-, 
vidual trait of athing,is only visualised? Moreover, a person saw 
an individual cow called Sāvaleya in the past. Ata later period he 
sees another individual cow Bahuleya by name. Experience says 
that he remembers Savaleya which was seen before. (We cannot 
explain the remembrance of Savaleya if no common property belongs. 
to these two individual cows.) It is unreasonable to hold that a 
common element is not grasped. How can we remember an indivi- 
dual on beholding another individual which is entirely different from 
the first? : 

As a person remembers an individual cow seen before on behold- 
ing another individual cow so we think that he bas seen a common 
property which belongs to both of them. We shall also. add that even 
if we behold another individual cow, t.e., other than the seen one 
then we recognise it that it is that cow. We have also proved that 
this piece of recognition is true. We shall discuss this point at a 
greater length when we shall refute the doctrine of universal flux. 
So we hold that the persisting common element is referred to by the 
judgment of. recognition. As our perception reveals the mutual 
difference of individuals so the said judgment does not refer to 
individuals since they cannot be identical. 

If we place some paste of sesame seeds or of pulse seeds by the ° 
side of heaps of sesame seeds and pulse seeds then we do not see 
with our eyes individual seeds in the paste. But we grasp with our 
sense-organs the common element belonging to the seeds and the 
paste.. Therefore when we have an indeterminate perception of an 
object we perceive both the characters, specific and generic. Hence 
it ig not wise to deny existence to universals. At the stage of initial 
perception the common and the peculiar traits of an object are 
revealed to us. Hence the generic and the specific properties are real. 

Now, the Buddhists may ask the Naiyayikas: ‘‘Is the generic 
` property sensed in the form that this is common?’’ The Naiyayikas 
also put this question to of the Buddhists: “Is a thing-in-itself 
also sensed in the form that this is different?’ Though a uni- 
versal is sensed by us yet itis not recognised as such, t.e., as a 
common element. At that stage our apprehension of a universal is 
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vague. Weare not aware of our apprehension because the subs. 
tantive is not ‘cognised in “an expressible form. If we'sense a uni- 
versal but fail to intuit our sensing then we firmly: assert that we 
have failed to acquire a distinct apprehension of the peculiarity of a 
thing-in-itself. But it is a matter of great regret that ° the Buddhists 
distinctly apprehend the exclusive character - of a omnes in-itself by 
means of pure sense-perception. ; ; 

The Buddhists ask, “How can you Taa a univertal as a common 
persisting element? How are all individuals to which a uniyersal 
belongs as their common property cognised?’’ The Naiyāyikas give 
a retort to’ the Buddhists thus: ‘‘How is an exclusion grasped ? 
‘As you are aware of all objects excludéd from the thing-in-itself in 
question so we are conscious of all objects which are subsumed under 
the samie class.’’ In other words, the method of apprehension is the 
same, i.é., the Buddhists and the Natyayikas have got to face the 
same dificulty. 

‘The Buddhists contend that a ,thing-in-itself can never be sensed. > 
as devoid of both specific and generic characters. They also add that 
if the Naiyayikas hold that it can be done then they should define the 
object of indeterminate perception. The Naiyayikas hold that when 
an object is indeterminately perceived it cannot be expressed in a 
proposition. In other words, as this apprehension is vague so .there 
is no clear-cut distinction between a subject and a predicate. 
It is not knowledge. It does not acquire the character of a judgment. 
How can it be expressed in a proposition? But the perception which © 
is generated by this indeterminate perception bears evidence to both 
the characters of an object. It reveals its individuality (i-e. specific 
character) and a universal (the generic character—the persisting 
common element). Therefore, those who are thoughtful admit that ` 
each real object has two characters, unique and common. . 

Those two (the Sautrāntikas and the Vaibhasikas) who hold that, 
things-in-themselves have only one character, i.e., they have merely 
peculiarity, are great fools. 

THE REFUTATION OF OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
REALITY OF UNIVERSALS i 


One of the main objections raised by the Buddhists against the 
reality of universals that two incompatible characters cannot co-exist 
- in the same locus at one time is not tenable. In this case no incom- 
patibility subsists between a universal and the individuality of a 
thing-in-itself-sinca no such incongruity is known to us. Let us take 
an ‘example of opposition existing between the two judgments having 
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ihe same subject. When we mistake a piece of the mother of pearls 
for silver we cannot cognise the yonder object in the form that this 
is the mother of pearls and silver. But when one of the predicates 
is contradicted we cognise the other predicate. But in the present 

case such a contradiction takes place. [Let us explain the argument 
of Jayanta Bhatia, Suppose there is a yonder object, say, the 
mother of pearls. Tis specific character. is not observed by us. We 
attribute silverness to it. We cognise it in the form that this is 
silver. When this judgment is contradicted we are able to cognise it 
in its true character. Here the yonder object cannot be both the 
mother of pearls and silver. The individuality of a thing-in-itself 
and its generic character (a universal) are not incompatible with each- 
other. They, without contradicting each otber, co-exist in one and 
the same individual. Let us cite an example of such .co-existence of 
the two characters in the same locus. A jarness and earthness Co- 
inhere in an individual jar. A jar-is a member of the.jar-class. So 
. it has the specific character of jarness. It is also an earthen pot. 
Hence it has got the generic character of earthiness. So -specific 
character and generic one co-exist in the same locus. These two- 
characters are not incompatible with each other. Similarly, the 
peculiar trait of an object is not necessarily incompatible with its 
generic character. We are to rely upon the evidence of our percep- 


tion for our decision in this matter. It cannot be formally decided. 


that individuality is incompatible with the generic character.] Because 
wherever there is contradiction. between two predicates, one 
predicate is presented to our consciousness, contradicting the other 
one. In the present: case there is no such contradiction between 
peculiarity and generality. So there is no need of assuming such 
contradiction between them. If we behold light and darkness as 
compresent in the same locus: then who can say that-one is incompati- 
ble with the other? But.as théir compresence in one and thé same 
locus at the same time is not observed so they are held to be ‘inconi- 
patible with each other. But as individuality and generality: are 
not observed to be incompatible so ihey are not incompatible. 
Moreover, the awareness of the individuality of an object does not 
falsify that of its generality. -The apprehension of the individuality 
of.an object does not prevent the appearance of that of. its generality 
and vice versa, The sum and substance of this verse is that there 
is no opposition between individuality and generality.. , 
Kumārila in his Sloka-varttika has said to this effect. An -object 
has variegated colour. | We. may show one of its colours. which we 
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intend to do. Similarly, if an object has two characters then these 
two charactere are noticed in it. Hence, we determine that the 
relation of identity-in-difference holds between an object and its 
‘characters. [Kumiarila means to say that a universal as an abstract 
one is different from an individual but‘itself as a° concrete one is 
identical. with an individual. Hence, a universal, is both identical 
with, and different from, an individual. ] E 
_ Therefore, in this manner as the relation of identity-in-difference 
has been determined to exist.so letus subscribe to the hypothesis of 
Kumirila and hold that every object in this world has two characters, 
peculiar. and generic. But we think that Kumirila, the great, dread- 
ing the cob-webs of sophistry in the shape of the problems of rela- 
tion existing between-an individual and a universal, has admitted the 
truth of the hypothesis of the relation of identity-in-difference. Let 
us take no notice of it. We feel no necessity of criticising it. 

We hold that a universal is not identical with the individual 
to which it belongs and that it is different from an individual which 
possesses it and belongs to its locus. The Buddhists in their treatises 
have recorded many probleins regarding thw. relation of a: universal 
with an individual. All of them will be solved by the majestic in- 
fluence, of perception. Perception alone will negate all the arguments 
of the Buddhists against the possibility of retation between . an- 
individual and -a universal. [We see witb our own eyes that a 
universal stands upon an individual. So a universal | must be some- 
how related to an individual, the locus of it, since an ‘object, ‘being 
absolutely unrelated, cannot stand upon another object, A universal 
consists of no parts. It is absolutely partless. It cannot partially 
etund upon its locus. It simultaneously inheresin all locii. We . 
learn all these facts from perception. Henca, the jogic chopping of 
the Buddhists is thoroughly meaningless. 1 

The Buddhists have stated that ag the mutual diaes existing 
between. a lotus :fower .and a myrobalan is noticed: so no difference 
of a universal from- an individual is observed by us. [The implication 
of this argument is that an individual is non-different from its uni- 
versal.] We have met this argument thus: ‘The awareness of a 
universal is different fiom that of an individual. [The implication 
-of this answer is that if they were identical with each other then 
they ‘would not have been presented to our consciousness as different. 
‘The same object is not presented to our consciousness in a different 
-manber.j The second argument of the Buddbists against the distinct 
identity of a universal is that as a universal does nol occupy a _Space 
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distinct from that of an individudl so they are not different. Let 
us clarify the objection raised by the Buddhists. A jar is different 
from a piece of cloth because a jar is sometimes seen at a place where 


a piece of cloth does not exist though they may sometimes co-exist - 


in the same lochs. Buta universal does never keep 1tself apart from 
an individual, itglocus. We never see it exist separately. There- 
fore, a universal is hot distinct from an individual, the locus of the 
universal in question. The argument is not cogent since we cannot 
perceive a universal if an individual, its locus, is not perceived. As 
a universal always finds its locus in an individual so a universal, un- 
related to an individual, is not observed. It is not a truism that a 
universal-in-itself is not seen because it does not exist. As a universal 
stands upon an individual, its locus so it is not noticed at a spot 
where an individual does not exist. Do not think for this reason that 
a universal is not distinct from an individual. 

The third objection raised by the Buddhists against the distinct 
identity of a universal that as the relation subsisting between a uni- 
versal and an individual, its so-called locus, is not logically tenable 
so a universal is non-different from an individual, its locus. We 


give a reply to the objection thus: A universal wholly stands upon . 


each of its locii, You may contend that if a universal wholly stands 
upon a particular locus (an individual) then it should not be noticed in 
another locus (another individual). ‘Then we say by way of reply that 


whom shall we chastise for this! It is a fact that it is also perceived , 


in other individuals. How shall we conceal its perception from you? 
A universal has no parts: How can we say that it partially exists 
in the different individuals. - You may ask, ‘‘Does a universal stand 
upon some other locus?” We answer your question with the remark: 
“Your logical acumen is wonderful. You demand that an example is 
to be given in every case as we cite an instance to strengthen our 
ayllogistic argument.”’ 

If you ask: ‘What is the name of this relation?” then we can 
this much say that it inheres in its locus but we do not know its proper 
name. We have also got to submit something in this context- that 
the relation which subsists between two inseparable objects is called 
inherence. The Buddbists also join issue with the Naiyayikas and 
hold that the relation of inberence which holds between two inse- 
parable objects has been diecarded since it has been proved that it 
involves logical contradictions. A reply to this objection is this that 
the relation of inherence cannot be dispensed with. The two objects 
which are held to: be inseparably connected with each other cannot 
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be taken as identical since the awareness of one is different from 
that of another and the difference in awareness cannot be explained 
if the corresponding object is not different. The two objects which 
are held to be different on epistemological grounds do not occupy 
different ‘spaces. [Let us cite examples to illustrate the above point 
of view of the Naiyayikas. A piece of cleth ioheres in threads. A 
jar inheres in its parts, ie., pot-sherds. A piece of*cloth does never 
exist apart from-threads. But threads exist independently of a piece 
of cloth. A thread inheres in its minute parts. Buta piece of cloth 
does not inhere ia them. A jar always inheres in pot-sherds. It 
can never exist apart from them. But a pot-sherd inheres in its 
parts. A jar does not inhere in them (these parts of pot-sherds). 
Though the parts of a whole can exist inpendently of a whole yet 
the whole cannot exist inpendently of its parts. Hence, as both the 
whole and its parts cannot exist independently of one another so they 
cannot be held to occupy distinct spaces. We cannot also hold that 
a piece of cloth is. identical with threads, its constituents and that 
a jar is identical with its parts, viz., pot-sherds.] „In such cases, 
where the two objects occupy the same space but are distinct from 
each other a distinct relation subsists between them as they are 
presented to our consciousness as related. This is called the relation 
of inherence. ` ; 

The above relation holds between a whole and its parts and a 
substratum and its attributes. We shall prove Jater on that a whole 
is different from its parts and the substratum of attributes is different 
from its attributes. In these two cases ag they occupy no separate 
spaces so there is no doubt about the fact that they are inseparably 
connected. 

The Buddhists take an exception to the relation existing between 
an individual and a universal on the ground that if the individual 
does not come into exislence independently-of its relation with its 
universal then it cannot be related to a universal since a relation 
‘presupposes its relata. If a relatum does not exist, a relation cannot 
take place. If the Naiyayikas admit that an individual exists prior 
to its relational condilion then it is a case of relation which subsists 
between two separable relata. Thus the thesis of the Naiyāyikas 
tbat the two relata are inseparable does not stand to reasons. This 
point has been answered by the great teachers of the Vaisesika system, 
They hold that whenever an individual comes into existence it 
becomes related to its universal. We do not give this answer simply 
following the convention of our school. But we say this because 
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unconttadicted experience lends its mighty support to it. Only on` 
the strength of our own convention we do not hold that, no ubiquitous 
substances are related to one another. We say this because it is 


impossible for them to be united with one another by a tie of relation... 


One cannot come in conlact,with another because there was no inter-" 
space between thems The relation of conjunction takes place only 
when one comes in contact, with anotber with which it has not been 
united. A ubiquitous substance inheres in none since it is self- 
_ gufficient. We have no experience as to the truth of the hypothesis 
that an omnipresent substance stands upon‘another such substance. 

We feel no need of stretching out this point. f 


The relation which holds between a wreathe and a: piece of thread, 
between the neck of an animal and a piece of rope and between such 
other objects is different from that which holds between an individual 
and a universal and between an atiribute and a substance, etc. since 
a universal and an attribute, etc. have no parts. Again, the Buddhists 
have pointed out a defect in the hypothesis of the relation of inherence 
that the existence of the relation of inherence in its relata cannot 
be rationally explained. This defect does not attract our notice. 
Moreover, they have put forward a dilemma, viz., either a universal 
is omnipresent or it exists only. in its individuals and subjected the 
hypothesis to a severe criticism. ‘This dilemma is not strong enough 
to smash this hypothesis. Experience is omnipotent. We base .our 
hypothesis upon our experience. As experience teaches us 80 we 
frame a hypothesis in the light of our experience. In other words, 
our assumptions are based: upon sound observation. 

We admit that all universals wholly inheie in every locus, i.e., 
in every individual without an‘exception. In other words, all univer- 
sals are omnipresent. But a universal is not perceived in every locus 
since a distinct individual is the wanifestor of a universal but is not 
available in every place. s . 


It is a well-known order of things that a particular individual 


manifests a distinct universal. There is no exception to this rule. ` 


Whenever the particular individual is perceived at a spot the univer- 

sal manifested by it is also preceived there. ; 
A universal is omnipresent but is not perceived everywhere. 

Wherever an individual which manifests a universal exists there the 

universal menifested by it, is also perceived. . . 

| Ts there any proof that a universal occupies other spaces and does 

not solely inhere in individuals constituting a particular class? The 
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universal of cow-ness has not been seenlat--a=-spot?“Itan individual 
cow is brought there the said universal is also perceived there. 


As one can drag a body but not the soul so one car bring an 
individual cow to a spot but not the universal of cow-uess along with 
it. So, you wili be compelled to admit that, the univergal of cow-ness 
existed at a spot where an individual was absent Whenever a 
distinct individual is seen a universal is also manifested. For this 
reason, if a universal is once manifested at a spot then it will not be’ 
perceived there at other times (i.e., when an individual which manifests 
it will be absent from the spot). The manifestation of a universal 
takes place at that spot where a distinct individual is perceived. So 
a universal is not seen at a spot where its inanifestor does not exist. 

Though the universal of cow-ness is shared by all individuals yet 
some thinkers hold that the class of individual cows is the special 
locus of it. So, the calf which sees the light of day to-day is cognised 
as a cow since everybody recognises it to be such. 

Whenever an individual is born it becomes united with a universal 
since the union with a universal and tbe birth of an individual takes 
place simultaneously. A universal does not reside in its locus before 
the beginning. of the locus. A universal does not come to its new 
locus from an old one. But the material cause from which the 
locus of a universal comes into being enforces its union with a 
universal. If one questions: ‘‘How does it take place.?’’ then he 
finds fault with the cause of another effect. In.other words, he does 
not follow the operation of the law of causation, 

Now, we put a question to you. A bull is tawny brown. A 
cow is black. She eats green. grass. The pair of these two cows 
procreates to a white calf, How does an event like this take place. ? 

As an individual in which a universaj finds its locus is not por- 
ceived if it does not possess attributes such as colour, ete., so if a locus 
does not possess attributes such as colour, etc., then a universal, located 
upon it, is not perceived. If we frame a hypothesis of universals 
in the manner described above then how does a series of contradictions 
indicated by our objector affect it? 

If we subscribe to the hypothesis of an exclusion from non-cows 
in lieu of the universal of cow-ness then it does not silence serious 
questions. How does a calf (a thing-in-itself) which is born to-day 
become excluded from non-cows? In other words, if a calf is ex- 
cluded from non-cows as soon as if is born then it becomes also united 
with a universal as soon as it is born. 

In fine, we beg to submit the following: You should give up 
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the- tendency of demonstrating your skill in destructive criticisms, 
You should follow the track of universal experience of the world of 
real objects. Then you should suggest such types of real objects 
as are not-exposed to blemishes. You should follow the right way 
of thinking. Do not be impervious to reason and unreasonably 


obstinate. : 


: ` $ p (To be continued) 


THE TOTAL HUMAN. BEING - 


Dr. EDWARD Popongky f 

The human being is a socio-biological, body-mind unity. In 
previous times, and sometimes even today, the body was thought to 
exist as a separate entity, as was also the mind. ‘There were materi- 
alists who denied that the mind existed, and there were idealists 
who said that only the mind was real. Later there were interac- 
tionists who stated that both existed, but they could-not come to any 
agreement as to how they interacted on the other. The modern con- 
ception is that the mind and body exist as a unity and not as separate 
entities. ‘The mind acts on the body, and the body acts on the mind.” 


‘All disease, whether mental or physical, is regarded as an inter 
play between’ the individual and his environment. In some cases 
the surroundings are all important; for if the body 1s infected with 
syphilis the disease will almost certainly develop. In other cases, 
althcugh the germ is present, the disease does not necessarily devel- 
op, as in typhoid or infantile paralysis. In such a case other factors 
will influence the result—the physical resistance of the body, whether 
the individual is otherwise healthy, whether he is happy or whether 
he seeks to escape from difficulty by falling ill. 


The environment means not only food and shelter, but bappiness _ 
and other emotional factors as well. Neurosis is a conflict with the 
environment, sometimes with a situation which is really difficult, 
sometimes because the hereditary factor has made the person unable 
to cope with his troubles, and sometimes because of faulty upbringing 
which has made him react in the wrong.way. Al] disease must be 
looked upon as a total reaction, both bodily and mentally, to the 
environment. 


This means very definitely that the body and mind cannot be 
separated, Mind does not exist in the body as an independent entity- 
like a lenant in a house. It is a process that goes on in living matter. 
. The mind is the awareness of processes going on in the body. ` 


Man functions as a whole. He responds to all situations as ‘a 
total personality, not as a mind or asa body. The meaning of life 
is specifically personal and is individual as related to personal reactions 
and social reactions. Man is in his environment and his environment 
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isin him. He reacts with what he is, to what he is not—which 
makes him otber than he was. He grows physically and psychically 
by this proċess. A living person is constantly active in all planes. 
He attempts to mould his world and to resist being moulded by it. 


Man also responds to stress, accident and disease as a body-mind 
unit. Whatever ‘affects his body affects his mind, and whatever 
affects his mind affects his body. Starvation, fever, alcoholism, 
thirst, accidents, pneumonia, hardening of the arteries, diseases of 
the heart, rheumatism, drug addiction give rise to disturbances in 
the mind as well as in the body. In the same way, anxiety, fear, 
anger, worry, hatred may in time give rise to actual pbysical chang- 
es in the heart, the stomach, .the lungs, the blood vessels. A feel- 
ing of disgust may lead to nausea and vomiting. The peristaltic 
movements in the intestines are reversed in direction and this is 
accompanied by congestion of the blood vessels supplying the intes- 
tines and stomach, and with frequent repetition, the lining of the 
intestines and stomach under alteration and ulceration may follow. 
These may at first be temporary, but if the stress is imposed very 
frequently, these changes will become permanent. 


_ Emotions and thought processes are never merely psychic, for 
the psyche is not something that exists somewhere in space; it is an 
organic agent. Neither does an organic disease remain wholly or- 
ganic. It goes to the very core of the personality. Processes that 
are purely organic do not exist, for the body is fundamentally a 
psychophysical entity. 

Mental conflict becomes intelligible only in relation to personal 
social development in the presence of a communal culture. Social 
maladjustment is the expression of the conflict of the individual with 
the cultural pattern as it exists objectively in his social environment. 


Man’s survival depends upon his fitness to survive. Fitness 
is adjustment to his external and internal environments and health; 
unfitness is maladjustment and disease. Invalidism due to modern 
life finds its meaning in the struggle for existence. Chronic diseases 
are not merely matters of the body but also of the mind. It is quite 


generally known that people respond in a different manner to chronic 
diseases. 


No one actually knows where physical and mental reactions begin 
and stop. Grief and gaiety, failure and success, disappointment and 
surprise are not mere states of feeling, but states of being. They 
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involve the heart and lungs, the stomach and blood vessels, the brain ; 
and nerves, They are essentially total responses. 


A cramp in the stomach may give rise to a fear to eat—a fear 
-to eat may lead to the pain of hunger. Loss of memory may be due 
to a severe emotional conflict, to a tumor of the „brain, to hardening 
of the arteries of the brain. Laughter may arise from a sense of the 
incongruous or from an organic disturbance of the power inhibiting 
the laughing center in the brain. Symptoms of disease represent 
not only the disease process, but also the reaction of tbe personality 
afflicted to the physical condition. The reaction of fear or rage, 
dispair, desiring death, wanting to live and fearing to love are psycho- 
somatic and al] affect the power of recovery and recuperation. 

Man’s unity lies in his capacity to function on physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, social and spiriiual planes. Limitations may ex- 
ist upon any one plane and impair progress upon the other planes, 
or deficiencies in total organization may impede development upon 
all or any of the planes. 


Mental health has been defined as personal adjustment to one’s 
self and the world, with a maximum of personal and social effective- 
ness and satisfaction. The element of social responsibility enters 
quite noticeably into this. Social control is a prime requisite for 
mental health. 


Complete isolation of human actions is impossible. Individual 
behaviors affect social behaviors; social behaviors affect individual 
behaviors. The human inachine is not a thing all inclusive in itself. 
It exists in close relationship to the industrial machine, the ‘economic 
machine, ‘the social machine. They all work together to mould the 
world in which we live. 


Man cannot exist by himself alone. He exists in close related- 
ness with those about him and with his surroundings. A person’s 
_ existence is not enclosed in the boundaries of his physical body. In 
his actions, feelings, intentions, thoughts, memories, the individual 
reaches out beyond himself into the surrounding world, and the world 
reaches into his existence. Existence is always with others. 


Man is a socio-biological body-mind unit who lives in time and 
space in close relatedness with all other living creatures and as an 
integral part of the environment. It is impossible for him to live 
in himself alqne and by himself alone. His actions affect everyone’ 
and everything around him. In the same way, the world’s actions 
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impinge upon him and he reacts to these influences as a total person- 
ality. His effectiveness as a human being depends upon his 
reactions to these influences. His sense of inner harmony is depend- 
ent to a very large extent upon his capacities to react to the stresses . 


ef his external and internal environments. 
. 4 


SOCIAL POLICY* . 


Pror. W. F. ve Gaay Forrman 


Free University, Amsterdam . 
r) 


In science, in literature and in parlance we®*-discern between 
social policy and economic policy. So there must be a difference 
between the two and for our conference to-day it is important to 
know that difference. 

By social policy we understand the structure of efforts and 
measures focussed on giving man, who became oppressed in the exis- 
ting’ social order or is being threatened to become oppressed, an own 
independent and responsible place in the various spheres of life or 
communities wherein he is living. Man lost his: human dignity for 
an important part as soon as the development of modern capitalism 
deprived him of his responsibility in making him a means of production 
merely. For human dignity lies in man being a responsible being. 
Social policy aims at restoring that responsiblity. 

Economic policy is the structure of efforts and measures focussed 
at the prosperity of the population as a whole. Its main object is 
the material well-being of a country. 

So there certainly is a difference beiween social policy and 
economic policy. But we can’t and may not separate the social 
aspect from the economic aspect. To demonstrate this I may ask 
your attention for some examples. 

Labour productivity is looked upon as an économie factor, but 
it has strong social implications. When productivity is going up, 
there arises the question of the share of the workers in the bigger 
profiis. i 

Our last war cabinet made a statute for the mining industry 
(1945). It was meant as a measure of social policy to give the miners 
co-responsibility in the direction of the industry. On the background, 
however, an economic need stood : the necessity of increase in output. 

Full employment is seen as an economic problem, but it has 
social aspects. It aims at the maintenance of the standard of living 
and at the prevention of demoralization throngh unemployment. 

Social security bas its domain ‘in social policy, but brings about 
strong economic consequences: less fluctuation in the purchasing 


* Delivered before the Summer Sessiin students of the Netherlands Universities 
Foundation, at Utrecht... 
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power of the people, influence on the costs of products, redistribution 
of income. 

We conclude. Thereis a difference between social policy and 
economic policy, but we may not separate them., Co-ordination is 
necessary. In the Netherlands we have a Ministry of Economic ` 
Affairs and a Ministry of Socjal Affairs. In my opinion this situation 
- isright. Hach aspect in this way gets the emphasis it deserves. The 
co-ordination is realized in the Council for Economic Affairs of the 
Cabinet, presided over by the Prime Minister. 


Social policy is no concern of the State alone. I ask empha- 
tically your attention for that point. The thinking founded on the 
Reformation in the sixteenth century laid strong emphasis on the 
independence and the own responsibility of the various spheres of 
life. Not oniy man has and must have an own responsibility, but 
also the communities, wherein he is living: the family, business life 
the State and the church. There are relations among those com- 
munities but each is independent from the other. No one is sub- 
ordinated to the other. , 


Therefore social policy is also the cause of employers and workers 
and of their organisation, separately and together, of public bodies, 
mostly the municipalities and of the churches and other religious 
communities. Of churches and other religious communities too? Yes, 
for every social policy goes back to certain spiritual principles, emana- 
ting from a faith or a philosophy of life. 

In all countries of Western Europe active social policy begins 
with the establishment of material benefits. That is understandable. 
The need was great. In the Netherlands a worker in those days was 
called in scientific discussion ‘a needy labourer’. That characterizes 
the situation. 


The establishment of material benefits was and is necessary in 
social policy. Independence and responsibility are in general only 
possible on the basis of a certain prosperity. That is the truth in 
Marxism, only Marx and still more his followers were greatly 
exaggerating it. , 

The development of social policy was accompanied by the develop- 
ment of industrial or labour law. This development took place along 
two roads: legislation by the State and collective agreements made by 
employers and workers and their organisations. Between the labour 
legislation and the collective agreements there is an interdependence. 
They influence each other mutually. 
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So in the course of the last hundred years came into being a 
whole structure of regulation of working hours, safety measures, 
minimum wages, protection against undue dismissal, social insurance, 
vocational guidance, settlement of labour disputes, labour exchange, 
provisions for additional employment. Next to these there was in 
the Netherlands always strong attention, for measures to establish 
co-responsibility of the workers for the A O end development 
of industrial life. One was guided in the establishment of such 
measures by the following four leading principles :— 

1. Industry needs planning and guidance. 

2. When you accept that industry needs planning and guidance, 
then there arises the question: Who will give that planning and 

‘guidance? The answer is: in the first place, industry itself. That is 
its task. It must create the adequate bodies itself. If industry never- 
theless fails in accomplishing its task or has not the means to ac- 
complish. it, then the State has the right and the duty to intervene. 

3. The leading principle in the planning and guidance of indus- 
try must not be struggle between employers and workers, but co-opera- 

` tion between them. 

4. This co-operation must come to expression in co-responsibility 
of the workers. Labour forms with capital and management the 
three pillars of industry. There can’t and may not be dominion of 
one over the other. Each pillar has his own value and should be 
recognised in that own value. This leads to co-responsibility of the 
workers, i.e. workers’ control. 

This co-responsibility was mostly reached in the various branches 
of industry and at the top level of industry as a whole. Too little 
attention was given to this aspect of social policy in the plant, the 
factory, the office. 

The standard of living in most Western European countries in 
the course of the last fifty years has considerably improved. The 
co-responsibility of the workers, however, is as yet not enough realised. 
This is the more regrettable as we are living in the age of massifica- 
tion, which is a cause of great worries or at least ought to be that. 

What do we understand by massification? Massification is a com- 
plicated affair. It has to do with the regulation of nearly every part 
of life. There is still less space for own decisions or own choice. 
Technics dominate our life. Technics are no more  subordi- 
nated to man, but man to technics. The interest in spiritual and 
cultural things diminishes. We are absorbed in still bigger com- 
munities. 

4—1910 P—I 
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At least one of the causes of the massification in Western 
Europe is the growing forsaking of Christian faith, which is not or 
insufficiently replaced by another philosophy of life. As a French 
scholar Ren >duvier put it : 

“The world suffers from a lack of faith in a transcendental truth.”’ 

Material benefits are ngcessary and always will be necessary, but 
apart from them strong emphasis must now be laid on measures of 
social pedagogy and social psychology. And TI think countries which 
stand at the beginning of the development of an active social policy 
should do well to take- advantage of this lesson of Western Europe. 
Don’t forget that the main aim of social policy is the creating of a 
new responsibility for the worker. 

About this modern aspect of the social problem T may quote 
Prof. G. D. H. Cole (Oxford): ‘The essential problem -of modern 
- society is to find democratic ways of living for little man in big socie- 
ties. For men are little and their capacity cannot transcend their 
experience. These little groups are the forces out of which the new 
Europe must be built, if democracy is to be its ruling spirit. They 
are the nuclei of the new social consciousness on which alone the 
practical architects of the social order of to-morrow can hope to build 
a society in which men’s higher faculties of Jove and creative service 
will have soil to grow.” 

The heart of the matter in social policy to-day is the crisis of 
responsibility, manifesting itself in the threat of massification. This 
is also understood by David A. Morse, Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in his Annual report of 1954, wherein he 
writes: ‘We have now come to a point in the social evolution of the 
world where it is generally recognised, in principle if not always in 
fact, that to be a good worker a man need decent working and living 
conditions and a feeling of economic security. Itis just beginning to 
be recognised that these are not the limits of a man’s needs, that he 
requires something else which has been called ‘job satisfaction.’ 
What this means is that we must give to industrial work the social 
content which it has generally Jacked up to now. Work must have a 
social purpose as well as an economic reward. A man’s wage must be 
not merely the monetary equivalent of so much human effort sold by 
him and immediately paid for ; it must be, more than that, the-income 
which enables him to live decently in such a manner that he may 
make a contribution to society.’’ 

The massification reveals itself in alack of interest, a lack of 
understanding of the motives of other people and in a lack of what 
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David A. Morse calls job satisfaction and what one should call deeper 
joy in work. 

In the Netherlands we try to fight massification i in bocial policy 
by several ways: 


(a) From the beginning of active social policyethere has been a 
strong pressure for the development of ind@strial organisation, founded 
on the idea, mentioned above, of the responsibility of industry itself 
for the managing of its own affairs. In 1950 Parliament adopted 
the Industrial Organisation Act, which enables the public organisa- 
tion of industry on the national level and in the various branches of 
‘industry. 

On the national level exists the Social and Economic Council, 
composed of 45 members. 15 are nominated by the central Employers’ 
organisations, 15 by the Central Trade Unions’ organisations and 16 
by the Crown. 

The cabinet is obliged to consult the Council on all important 
matters of social and economic policy. The Council is entitled to 
advise Government of his own will. Furthermore, the Council can by 
a special act receive regulating power concerning special subjects. 
It controls and supervises the Con. modity boards and Industrial boards, 
about whom I am now going to speak. 


The Industrial Organisation Act makes it possible to institute 
public bodies for the several parts of industry. They are called Com- 
modity boards (productschappen in Dutch), when they are instituted 
for {wo or more groups of enterprises performing different economic 
functions in respect of certain commodities or groups of commodities. 

Industrial boards (bedrijfschappen in Dutch) are public bodies, 
instituted for enterprises performing equal or related economic func- 
tions. 

The Commodity boards and Industrial boards have a committee, 
with, as a rule, an equal number of members, representing employers 
and workers in the industry in question. The boards have advisory, 
regulating and executive powers concerning their industry. 

(b) Also in 1950 the Works Councils Act was adopted. This act 
tries to realise the responsibility of the workers in the undertaking. 


The manager of any undertaking ‘employing 25 or more workers 
is obliged to establish a Works council. The manager himself is chair- ` 
man of the council. The other members are chosen by and out the 
‘personnel of the undertaking. All types of workers in the undertaking 
must be represented in the council, 
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The Works council is a body for joint consultation between ` 
management and personnel. -It can give advices both in social and 
in economic matters. The manager must report periodically to the 
council on the economic situation of the undertaking. The council 
must abstain from questions,-involving Jaw cr custom which are dealt 
with by the Trade Unions. * 

(c) The Trade Umions are giving much attention to workers’ educa- 
tion, to the education of future officials as well as to the education of 
the members in general. Furthermore, they are deeply concerned 
with the problem of ‘ reporting back.’ When the Trade Unions want 
to remain vital organisations they must keep and stimulate the atten- 
. tion of the workers for their affairs, which are in fact the affairs of the 
workers themselves. They must create canals of communication 
between the leaders and the big mass of members. This is the 
more necessary because of the growing co-operation between Trade 
Union leaders and the representativ es of the employers, a co-operation 
the workers, often educated in the theory of class-struggle, do not 
always understand. 


(d) In the theory of human relations ihe necessity is more and 
more recognised of giving the worker as much responsibility as possible 
on his working place. The theory of job simplification is opposed by 
a theory which presses for job enlargement. Several authors, e.g., 
D. Orton,and Ch. Walker in the United States, A. M. Kuylaars, 
S.J. in the Netherlands’—are strongly in favour of an organisation 
of the factory by which the worker will be made more responsible 
through enlargement of his task. With funds of the Marshall Aid we | 
are now making experiments in that direction in some Dutch factories. 

The strive for instruction, conferences and discussion groups is 
more and more accepted and the methods and techniques of those 
conferences and groups are elaborated. 


The aim of socia] policy in our days is the restoration of responsi- 
bility. That means a certain conception of the nature of man. In 
putting the problem of the nature of men we cross the borders 
of science. On the 13th of November of this year we shall celebrate 
the sixteen hundredth birthday of Augustine, the Bishop of Hippo 
Regius in North Africa. He lived in a turbulent age, wherein 
man was not thought of as worth while. With strong emphasis 
he put before his contemporaries the question: Who are you? 

1 See his thesis, Het verband tussen werk en leven van de industriële loonarbeider 


als object van een sociale ondernemingspolitiek (The relation between work and life of the 
industria) worker), with an English summary, Leiden, 1951. 
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Remember you are a man, you are created by God after His image, 
that means, it is your vocation to bear responsibility, to have in 
accordance with your talents and possibilities an own independent 
and responsible place in society. ` l 

It is in accordance with this conception of man which comes to us 
in the Bible, that the World Council of Churches‘is concerned with 
the search of directives for a responsible society, a society wherein 
man is responsible for society and society responsible for man. 

This is only possible when we have a thoroughly exact knowledge 
of society. We must not make a theory at our working table or in 
our library and then go to the facts and try to wrest them in our 
theory. No, we must first have facts and facts and facts and when 
we know the facts, the Christian attitude -must be to confront them 
piously with the teachings of the Bible, see in what way society as it 
real is, is not in accordance with what the Bible reveals us about the 
just social order and then try to find ways and means for a regenera- 
tion of the social order. 

It is this Christian attitude which is remarkably described by 
J. H. Oldham in a study, A responsible society. I may quote some 
parts of it : 

“The Church is concerned with the primary task of recreating a 
true social life in two ways.. In the first place, its greatest contri- 
bution to the renewal] of society is through the fulfilment of its primary 
functions of preaching thé Word and through its life as a worshipping 
community. It is the worship of God that is the source of all genuine 
renewal. It isonly from his fulness that the impoverished human 
spirit can ‘receive fresh life. It is only in response to the demands 
of His perfection that it can reach out to new tasks. Itis His grace 
and truth which in the last resort guarantee and sustain the personal 
and cultural values which are essen tial to the health of society. 

... Secondly, the Church has a direct concern also with the wider 
field of human relations, since it is in society that the meaning of 
personal living has to be re-learned. It is in the secular sphere that 
the real challenges have tobe met, andit is in the meeting and 
overcoming of these real, difficulties that spiritual growth takes place.’’ 

Whatever you believe or whatever your philosophy of life is, when 
you are concerned with social policy you will have to make up your 
mind on the question of Augustine: Who are you? A man! 


UNIVERSITY YOUTH CAMP AT BIRSINGHA 


« K. DAHIRI anp P. C. BAGCHI 
. ry á 


The last summer camp for social service under the joint auspices ` 
of the University Colleges of Arts and Science, and sponsored by 
the Board of Health was held farthest from Calcutta, about 180 miles 
away, at village Birsingha in the district of Midnapore, other college- 
units having chosen their fields of activity in rural areas much “nearer 
the city. The selection of the site was decided by the kind offer 
by Prof. K. P. Chattopadhyaya of accommodation in Bhagawati 
Vidyalaya, the school named after Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar’s 
mother. Birsingha is a hamlet in the interior accessible to- the 
nearést town by miles of walk through paddy fields or a tedious 
journey by bullock cart. The camp’s activity was concentrated in 
the village within an area of about 8 square miles. Its strength was 
50 including post-graduate students and teachers as well as social 
workers of the locality, and it extended over a period of 21 days (May 
20-June 9), a week longer than that of the previous winter camp. 


Prior to camping, between March 21 and April 12, the Board 
convened a dozen seminars in which among others the problems of 
Camp Management, Media of Village Contact, and Methods of Adult 
Education and Socio-economic Survey were discussed by accredited 
social workers like Swami Lokeswarananda, Rev. .Bilas Mukherji, 
and Vijnan Bhikshu L. M. Mukherji. Others who took part in the 
seminars included the Deputy Development Commissioner of. West 
Bengal, the Commissioner of Calcutta Police, and the Vice-Chancellor 
Dr. J. C. Ghose. A batch of student campers received special 
training in Adult Literacy Methods at the University Institute, Social: 
Service Section, which also provided the camp with free copies of 
primers for adult illiterates. A large quantity of literature, charts, - 
and posters on rural sanitation and agricultural economy was supplied 
by Sri Mathur, Director of Publicity, W. B..Govt., who also made 
arrangements for taking some movie shots of the camps’ social 
welfare activities for inclusion in I. N. R.films. The plan of the. 
camp was publicized, through the courtesy of P. T. I. in the Press 
and in the News Programme of A. I. R. on May 17 and 18. The 
camp was also visited by the District Publicity Officer, Midnapore, 
who much appreciated the free mixing of the P. G. student-campere 
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with the villagers and their zeal and sincerity of efforts in social 
service. 


Considering the intense heat of mid- -summer, the campers put 
- in an appreciable amount of work, and ‘kept excellent health, ignoring 
the eruption of boils of one and diarrkoea of another, there being 
no case of sun-stroke common in summer camps. * The cooler hours 
of morning and evening were fully availed of for manual labour as 
well as for P. T. aud Bratachari, with hours of rest at noon. 


The programme of work included (1) Repair of village roads 
(about 24 miles), and construction of elevated pathways connecting 
School and hostel, temple and tubewell with the District Board high 
road ; (2y Renovation of tanks, dirty or dried, and Kutcha drains 
in stad and hostel compounds ; (3) Digging refuse pits in school 
` compound and soakage pits near hostel kitchen, and clearing a high 
heap of ashes, accumulated through years, within a few yards of the 
kitchen ; (4) Levelling play-grounds and fixing goal posts and bars 
therein ; (5) Gardening -in and fencing plots adjoining schools and 


hostel, planting a few saplings, and pointing out to the villagers the 


prospects of teak plantation for which the area is suilable ; (6) 
Holding adult literacy classes attended primarily by scheduled castes, 
and distribution of books at the two newly-opened centres; (7) 
Conducting socio-economic survey and family census of the area; (8) 
Sketching maps of the Union and the village, showing homesteads, 
communications, tanks, tube wells, temples, schools, and charitable 
dispensary. 

The benefit derived by the community from the activities of the 
camp, though not spectacular and outstanding, was distinctly felt, 
in the following directions: (1) Improvement in sanitation and beauty 
of the school and hostel compounds which received an impression 
of neatness and taste ; (2) Starting pioneer work in adult education in 
the area with very low percentage of literacy, and giving stimulus 
for continuation of the drive by training a band of local workers, 
mainly recruited from primary school teachers; (8) Organizing Vigi- 
lance Party and Defence Corps which started functioning ; (4) Prac- 
tical demonstration of Grow More Food and self- help in rural re- 
construction, and explaining the utilization of manures, both cowdung 
and sulphates, to cultivators, having a prejudice against the latter 
as artificially exhausting the fertility of the soil; (5) Delivering 
lectures on First Aid and rural sanitation, and emphasizing the need 
of recreation and cultural associations like clubs and libraries ; 
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(6) Arranging mass gatherings to explain the scope of rural ae 
work being done by the statė through C. D. P. and N. E. S. ; 
Emphasizing the need of reorganizing, on a ,co- operative haces the 
cottage industry’ of weaving napkin and mosquito-net: in which ume 
area had a tradition, now almost lost. “YS 

The camp sought to, revive folk culture through organization of 
_ Dharma-mangat, Mqnasa- mangal, Shivayan, Kavi, and Baul songs. 
The peculiarity of the first in this area is the absence of dance accom- 
panirnent,, as seen in the recital of the epic cycles of Lau Sen, Ichai 
Ghose, and Vir Kalu in some other districts. The Baul songs composed 
by obscure village bards in characteristic rhythm and style, either 
deal with mythological materials, or comment on the changing social 
institutions and deteriorating economic conditions of the villages in 
the wake of rapid urbanization. The satire on the modernizing 
process that popular taste undergoes in fashions and entertainments 
is sharply pungent, ‘though innocent humour and farcical jollity are 
not also wanting in their contents and manner of delivery. Parti- 
cularly their refrains and gestures provide ample fun. 

The socio-economic survey proved a delicate sort of work, arousing 
in most cases either suspicion or false hopes in the informant, ‘or he 
was simply indifferent, not ready to respond and co-operate. The 
methods of village contact which proved particulurly successful were 
those working purely on the social plane. Recreations and exhibition 
games by campers jointly with village youths were much appreciated. 
The local football team took pride in defeating their guests by 2 to 1. 
Musical talents of the place participated in the Camp Fires. The 
stories from the past related by the oldest people of the locality invited 
to the camp were heartily enjoyed. The simple community feast 
with Harijan children, numbering about 250, below ten years, mostly 
from Muchi and Buargakshetri colonies and Santhal settlements, was 
- a very pleasant function, made possible through the sacrifice of the 
campers voluntarily reducing their rations during the last few days. 

One of the campers did a bit of field work enquiring into the 
geographical causes of the decay of 'Chandrakona,- once-prosperous 
city-port of the region. Pandit Panchanan Roy, Kavyatirtha, of 
Basudevpur visited the camp and delivered a long, illuminating lecture 
on the geographical features, course of history, rise and fall of trade 
and industries, religion and culture of the district. Particularly the 
process of aculturation discernible in scattered pockets of migrated 
santhals, still preserving, in the midst of not very congenial environ- 
ments, their tribal ways of life, residing in Kumba hutments and 
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at the same time developing a strong urge for education of their 
children, is of much anthropological interest. The P. G. student- 
campers visited the Bell-metal factory at Kharar and evincèd interest 
in the process 6f manufacture : blending of zinc and copper, pressing 
into sheets,.and successive stages of finishing—filing, polishing and 
decoration—in the cottages of villagers. It js to be regretted, how- 
ever, that indigenous talent has not yet been tapped*and trained to 
run the more important sections of the industry for which highly- 
paid skilled labour has to be imported from outside. The Vidyasagar 
Memorial of Birsingha is a pilgrimage for the nation. “The bust 
of Pandit Iswarchandra requires renovation. There is museum. 
interest in the collection of terra cotta and personal relics of the great 
savant, There is; however, scope for addition to the library of 
Iswarchandra’s works. The mural paintings, excellent as they are, 
representing phases of India’s cultural Renaissance, might well in- 
clude a few scenes depicting memorable episodes from the life of the 
great social reformer of the last century. 

Reviewing the activities of the camp, it will not be exagg eerste 
to say that popular enthusiasm was aroused to some extent amidst 
the dull monotony and inertia of life in the village. Students and 
teachers within a radius of 15 miles came in parties to observe the 
activities of the camp. .Sri B. B. Bardhan, proprietor of the Bell- 
metal factory at Kharar, impressed with the camp’s team work and 
spirit of service, desired his son io receive there training in discipline 
and social work. The volume of work put in may be guessed from 
one concrete specimen. Half a mile of Union Board kutcha road 
passing by Kalitala, found in a very bad state, was repaired in course of 
a single morning. It was observed by the village elders that less 
than a quarter of this work had been executed Jast year at a cost of 
Rs. 50 sanctioned by the Board. The campers worked with zest 
in a methodical way; hence the out turn so quick. The locality 
helped with spades and baskets, and the younger folk joined hands 
with the campers. A band of workers ‘belonging to village Kuran, 
showing untiring: energy and zeal such as one does not come across 
in neighbouring areas, maintained subsequent contact with organi- 
zers of the camp. Thus little enthusiasm created among the villagers 
will, it is feared, die out if continuity of service in the area is not 
maintained by holding the next camp in the neighbourhood. 

The camp is to be taken neither in the spirit of a holiday ex- 


cursion nor with the rigidity of N. C. C. camps nor the seriousness 
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of a Relief Party. Its primary objective no doubt is to give a lead 
in constructive social service ; but its value in offering an opportunity 
of participation by students and teachers in a healthy community 
life outside the isolated atmosphere of the class room is not to be 
minimized. The authorities, on their part, should measure the success 
of such a camp “not simply by the mileage of road repaired or quantity — 
of earth raised in dam-construction, but also by the amount of good 
will created and the degree of popular enthusiasm released -by this 
. method of village contact. While some sort of central directive and 
contro] is.certainly necessary so that the movement may not fritter 
away and the money wasted, it is at the same time desirable -that the 
organizers should be given freedom in matters of site selection, com- 
position of the camp, and details of programme ; even a small portion 
of the funds available may be allotted to be spent at their discretion 
in recreational and cultural activities. 


RESISTANCE AND LIBERATION MOVEMENTS > 
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IV. THE' STRANGE INTERLUDE or Kuusrvu, 1320 


The brief interlude of. the authority enjoyed by ‘Hasan now 
entitled Nasiruddin Khusru (1819-20) deserves a close study from the 
“ viewpoint of the resistance and liberation movement. The role of 
Kbusru. as a resolute though unscrupulous champion of Hindu revival 
is clearly discernible from the accounts of.a]l contemporary and semi- 
contemporary writers as Amir Khusru, Barani, Ibn Batuta and Yahya 
Sirhindi, but curiously enough, modern writers led by Wolsley Haig 
exhibit a tendency: to regard this interlude as an unhappy chapter and 
its author as a meré low-born careerist. As Prof. Hodivala contends, 
Khusru and his men were probably Hindus of military caste, used to 
stubborn warfare and not low-caste Parwaris ™ and may well have 
deen Paramara Rajputs. of Gujrat. It also appears that Firista’s 
allegation that be forcibly married Devalrani is not based on facts. 

Barani. describes Khusru as-a young Parawari and thoroughly 
disapproves of the Sultan’s infatuation for him and charges him with 
anti-Muslim activities even before he had seized power by murdering 
Kutubuddin.** The author of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi is more explicit. 
He says that he and bis brother (later entitled Khan-i-Khanan) fell 
into the hands of the Muslim army and became incorporated with 
the body of Sultan’s personal slaves.” 5 Though he is referred to as of 
faulty origin this denotes his Hindu ancestry rather than his low- 
caste. At any rate Khusru’s short tenure of power was regarded by 
contemporary Musulmans,. particularly those of foreign blood, asa 
bid. for re-establishment of Hindu. polity. . While Barani says that the 
Hindu. religious rites were given free play and that the. Hindus 
rejoiced greatly,. boasting that. Delhi had. once more’ come under 


Hindu rule, and the Musulmans had been driven away and dispersed. 


20 Hodivala, loc. cit., pp. 368-71, 
21 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. TI, p. 219. 
22 K, K. Basu, loc. cit., p. 86. 
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Ibn Batuta goes to the length of stating that ‘‘ Khusru issued 
objectionable orders, such as an order prohibiting the slaughter of 
bullocks’’.”> As was inevitable, Khusru’s policy alarmed a strong 
section of Turks and they called Ghazi Malik, the Governor of 
Dipalpur to redress the balance in favour of the cause of Turkish 
race and Islamic religion. Though some writers regard the call of 
Islam in danger as a piece of interested propaganda, the testimony 
of Amir Khusru who was probably an eye witness proves beyond 
doubt that Khusru certainly stood for a revivalist ideology which was 
destined {o triumph in the South in course of the next generation. 
A close and careful study of the details furnished in the Tughalaknama 
of Amir Khusru shows that though by liberal distribution of money 
Khusru did: retain the support of a section of the Turkish nobility, 
his chief and most loyal collaborators were all Hindus, such as 
Randhul, (i.e. Ranadhabal entitled Rairayan), Sunbul, Maldeo, Tauba 
(or Tobo) as well as his own half-brother Khan-i-Khanan Hisamaldin. 
Ishwari Prasad, though recognising that Khusru aimed at establishing 
a Hindu supremacy, is perhaps not quite right in dismissing his 
associates as outcastes from Gujrat.** The amount of resistance 
offered by Khusru against Ghazi. Malik, the future Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlak, indicates that his plans would have been realised, if a 
powerful Hindu’ Raja had organised a confederacy of his fellow 
princes. Excepting Barani, other historians, such as Amir Khusru, 
Sirhindi and even Badauni speak in high terms of Khusru’s desperate 
coutage in the battles that followed. The description of these battles 
as recorded in the T'ughalaknama leaves readers in no doubt about 
the patriotic-religious stand of Khusru and his men. 

' Kban-i-Khanan’s army consisted of Musalmans and Hindus— 
“Hindu rawats riding on Indian horses with flattering Brahmins 
raising the shouts of harmahade (Dharmayuddha), the badarawats and 
“bhats’ singing warlike songs. On the rout of this army, Khusru 
personally led a second army after distributing huge sums of money 
among his followers the greater -amount going to the Hindus.” 
While the majority forming his right wing were Moslems: such as 
Yusuf Khan Sufi and two former associates of Malik Kafur, “his left 
was composed of such men as. Khan-i-Khanan (his- brother), Rai- 
Rayan- Randhul, Gajbarmang,; Sunbul, Maldéo arid’a host‘of- Batawus 
With rais and ranas including ‘ Ahirdeo, Abardeo, Amardeo’. Then 
there were- Narsih, Sainsih, Parsih, Harmar, Bairimar and Pastnar 


23 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 605. 
% Ishwari Prasad, History of Hie “Qaraunah Turks in. India, p. 11. 
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all like serpents and crying mar mar... The battle now started and 
Hasan’s army made such a fierce onslaught that Tughlak’s followers 
were swept off their feet and their ranks were broken up. He, how- 
ever, remained firm and... personally leda severe counter-attack 

. But at this juncture an army of ,more than a thousand black- 
visaged Barawus attacked the malik crying Narayan to the Allaho- 
Akbar of the Mussalmans . . . This was a critica] moment for Tughlak, 
He however stood his ground and drove back the Hindus with great 
. slaughter.” 75 


V. THE SULTANATE AT ZENITH—GHIYASUDDIN TUGHLAK AND 
MUHAMMAD-BIN TUGHLAK (1320-51) 


With the establishment of the Qarauna or Tughlak dynasty a 
fresh vigour Was infused in the Sultanate of Delhi which, asa matter of 
fact, rose to its zenith under this regime. But the forcible imposition 
of Turkish rule in such areas as Gujarat, Deccan and South India 
during the previous regime and associated with the sack of cities, 
the slaughter of the people and the plunder of temples left an immense 
impression’ on the mind of the people. Tentative movements for 
liberation were set in motion. The descendants of Khengar in 
Surashtra, the Rathors of Idar and the Gobils of Champanir kept up 
a heroic struggle for their independence.** The Mewaris now com- 
menced their struggle for freedom which culminated in the restoration 
„of the Sisodia rule in Chitor by Rana Hammir early in the reign of 
Mubammad-bin Tughlak. 

The first Tughlak campaign was aimed against Warangal. This 
fact underlines the incompleteness of the previous conquests as well 
as the strong attachment of the Kakatiya princes to their traditional 
freedom. The expedition was undertaken by the crown Prince Ulugh 
Khan, the future Mubammad-bin Tughlak sometime in 1822. The 
first attack was repulsed with heavy loss but ultimate success was 
gained by the prince who captured the Raja Prataparudra II (Ludder 
Deo) along with his whole family. The Raja was sent to Delhi but 
he died on the way. ‘This led to the final overthrow of the Kakatiya 
dynasty and the incorporation of the kingdom of Warangal in the 
Delhi Sultanate.”’ 

The early part of the reign of Muhammad-bin Tughlak 
saw the fulfilment of the “imperial ambition of the Turkish 


25 M. W. Mirza, Life and Works of Amir Khusru, pp. 249-51. 
26 Tshwari Prasad, loc. cit., p. 22. 
27 Hodivala, loc. cit., p. 337. 
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Sultans. Never since the days of the Mauryas was so large 
a part of the Indian subcontinent brought under the same sceptre. 
The Alai system. of tributary protectorates was now replaced by 
an. integrated unitary state, and the empire could now boast of. 
as many as twenty three provinces. But the foundation of the 
empire was almost. based on quicksand, and separatist and liberation 
Movements were already on the offing. Yet the Sultan was in many 
respects superior to his predecessors. He was no believer either in 
Islamic theocracy or in racial superiority of the Turks. He left 
the Rajputs more or less alone and made occasional appointments of 
Hindus in“important position, one of them being one Ratan, %* 
and. received loyal collaboration from Hindu princes. Still the entire 
reign was disfigured by risings, partly feudal and bureaucratic and 
partly nationalist, leading to the eventual secession of border 
` provinces, like the Deccan, South India, Gujrat and Bengal. Tt 
appears that Muhammad, an accomplished, humane and progressive: 
prince as he was, particularly abhorred rebelliousness.of his subjects: 
and visited dire chastisement on. them, irrespective of their religion. 


The rebellious movements in South India, Deccan, Bengal 
as well as Gujarat and Sind require particular mention. 


The rebellions in South India took the form of a nationalist 
and religious revival of the Hindus, as a reaction to the oppressive 
alien rule imposed and maintained by force for about a quarter of 
a century. ‘Though various theories exist regarding the identity of the 
founders of the Vijaynagar Empire, the six sons of a Sangama led 
by Harihara and Devaraya or Bukka—the emergence of a strong and 
vigorous state, south of the’ Tungabhadra was certainly the most 
successful culmination of the movements for liberation which had been 
proceeding during the last century anda half. Actually the founda- 
tion of Vijaynagar was the result of a collective enterprise in which, 
besides the Sangama brothers, the Kakatiya prince Krishna Nayak 
(Kanhya Nayak), Hoysala Vira Ballale IV and Prolaya Vema, the 
Reddi chief of Kondavid played important roles. According to Mahdi 
Hossain, the relation of Kanhya Nayak, who apostatized from Islam, 
and so referred to by Barani, was Devaraya or Harihara; the first 
real king of Vijaynagar. f 
= The liberation and separatist movements in the Deccan and 
-Bengal were led by Muslim adventurers like Ismail Mukh Afghan, 


28 Ishwari Prasad, loc, cit., pp. 830-31. 
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Hasan Kangu and Fakhruddin who laid the foundation of the indepen- 
dent Sultanates of the Babmani Kingdom and Bengal respectively. 

In the western part of the empire, the Rajput dynasties now 
began to re-assert themselves. _ All contemporary and semi-contem- 
‘porary sources agree that Sultan Muhammad waged no wars with -the 
Rajputs and that his policy towards them was far from aggressive.” 
While this may indicate that the Sultan did aot inherit the 
repressive policy of the Khiljis in this respect, it may also suggest 
. bis having accepted Rajput independence as an accomplished fact. As 
a matter of fact, Tod and Gauri Shankar Ojha mention a Rajput bardic 
tradition of the Sultan’s reverses at the hands of Rana Hammir of 
Mewar, the foremost Rajput liberator of the day .° 


Thé men who conducted the rising in Gujarat and Sind were 
besides the foreign Amiran-i-Sadah, who were leaders of mercenary 
troops for the most part foreigners, Taghi, a cobbler by profession 
and originally a slave of Turkish nobleman, the Rakhengar of Cutch, 
Mokhraji Gohel of eastern Kathiawar and the Jam of Thatta, Of these 
Mokhraji Gohel was a daring searover who was ultimately brought 
to bay and put to a violent death, - ` P 


The rebellion of Taghi raised a serious issue since the rebel 
leader captured both Nehrwala Pattan and was also joined by a 
number of. Hindu and “Muslim chieftains and officers. “He had 
won over the foreign amirs of Gujarat... .. Many of the Mukaddams 
eae ae joined him.” Though Taghi is called a Turki slave by the - 
author of Sirat-i-Firuz Shahi, it is significant that he was originally 
a cobbler and that his chief support came from the Hindus of Gujarat. 
He’ killed Malik Muzaffer, the deputy governor of Nehrwala, marched 
upon Cambay and proceeded to Broach with the combined army of 
the Hindus and the Musalmans, Later he inflicted a sharp defeat on a 
royal force but fled at the approach of the Sultan. He was routed 
by the Sultan at Takalpur and then he implored ‘the assistance :of 
the Hindu Chief of Girnar when no response was forthcoming. 
Taghi now left Gujarat and passed on to Damrila and Thatta in Sind. 
Tt was in course of further pursuit of him that the Sultan fell ill 
and eventually died. 


The rebellion of Taghi and its subsequent course illustrate two 
points. The first is that a determined rebellion against Central 
29 Mahdi Hossain, Rise and Fall of Muhammad-bin Tughlug, p- 96. 
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authority was liable to draw substeriance from natives of the’ soil. 


The. second is that the ‘Gujrat. rising did not ultimately assume.the 
character of a war of liberation because of the known liberalism of 
the Sultan’s attitude to-the Hindus. Asa matter of fact, the Hindu 
chiefs grew lukewarm towards Taghi and the Sultan had the 
satisfaction of receiving the voluntary homage of ‘‘ranas, muqaddams 
and Mahants of Gujarat’ 3°. 


VI. THE DECLINE AND DOWNFALL OF THE SULTANATE—THE 
LATER TUGHLAKS, Sayyips AND Lopis (1851-1526) 


If the reign of Muhammad-bin Tughlak saw the liberation of the 
southern part of the Turkish Empire, the next reign was to begin a 
process which was destined to finally break asunder the empire in 
northern India. While no furtber loss of territory took place in the 
long reign of Firuz-bin Rajab (1851-88), the character and policy ‘of 
this Sultan certainly served as the chief impetus to determined and 
desperate struggles for independence in the familiar regions of Mewat 
and Katehr as well as in Rajputana. The Sultan’s religious policy 
was intolerant to the extreme and this certainly accentuated the latent 
hostility of the subject population. It is interesting to hear from this 
‘Akbar of the Sultanate period’ (Elliot) such sentiments as appear 
in his autobiography, the Futuhat-i-Firuz Shahi—‘ I destroyed 
these (Hindu) edifices, and I killed those leaders of infidelity who 
seduced others into error...... I encouraged my infidel subjects 
to embrace the religion of the prophet.” ** Actually a Brahman 
was burnt to death for publicly worshipping his deities. 


~ Firuz made two attempts to reconquer Bengal, then firmly held 
by the Iliyas Shahi Dynasty but only complete failure resulted from 
them. The official chronicler Shamsi Siraj Afif (author of Tarikh- 
i-Firuz Shaht) gives specious arguments in order to cover up the 
weakness of his patron which are really unconvincing. 16 is note- 
worthy that one of the leaders of the Benga] army which resisted 
Firuz in the first campaign was a Hindu, Shahadeo, as is given in 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi.* At the end of the second expedition 
to Bengal, Firuz turned his arms against the hitherto unsubdued 
kingdom of Orissa, then ruled by Birabhanudeva. Though he only 
succeeded in obtaining a perfunctory submission from the king of 
32 Ishwari Prasad, loc. cit., 
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Orissa, he nevertheless had the religious satisfaction of desecrating 
and destroying the idol of Jagannath at Puri. A few years later 
he marched to Sind and there faced a general populay movement. 
Ultimately.he extricated himself from great personal-danger with the 
help of reinforcements from Delhi. 


The. most important resistance move ments in’ this reign were 
those led by Rai Sumer and Adharan (Uddharan), ¢wo muqaddams 
of Etewah, and one Khargu, the mugaddam of Katehr. About the 
rebellion of the first two, the author. of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi- says 
that having rebelled against the sultan and then worsted, they were 
taken to Delhi in about 1377 with their wives, children, horses and 
attendants.” These two men were- to create further trouble in 
the time of Firuz’s successors. a l 


The rebellion of Khargu, the Chief of Katehr was perhaps the 
most vocal protest against the Sultan’s religious policy and at the 
same time it marked the beginuing of the end. He had killed three 
Sayyid officers of the Sultan and thereby called upon himself as well 
as the entire region the ruthless vengeance of the Sultan. Though 
Khargu fled to the mountains, Firuz continued the devastation of 
the whole of Katehr till thousands of the local people were massacred 
and 23,000 were enslaved. Even Barani, who can never be accused 
of partiality to the co-religionists of Khargu exclaims that the spirits 
of the murdered Sayyids themselves arose to intercede, 


One of the measures taken by Firuz Tughlak to stifle ihe 
hberation movement in the locality of Mewat was the conversion of 
an important branch of the Bhatti Rajputs who had put forward a 
gallant resistance during the early days of the Turkish period. 36 
This, however, proved unavailing for the house of Mewat was to supply 
some of the most redoubtable leaders of resistance up to the establish- 
ment of the Mughal rule. 


During the next ten years the “Tughlak dynasty as well as the 
Delhi Sultanate began to crumble to pieces. A new state emerged 
in about 1894, Janupur, and Gujarat, under its masterful governor 
Jafar Khan was well on the road to secession from the Sultanate. 


Timur’s terrible invasion of 1397-98 took a heavy toll of lives 
and left India prostrate under the blow. It was a repetition of the 
‘invasions of Sultan Mahmud but here the fury and cruelty of the 
invaders were much more intense. Timur had come to invade India 


3 Ibid., p. 141. 
36 Hodivala, loc. cit., p. 390. 
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becatse he thought that the Sultans of Delhi had given the Hindu 
undue liberty of worship. Among those who resisted him were Dul- 
chand (called Juljan Bhatti by Yahya-Sirhindi) of Bhatnir, the Jats 
of Tohana, the leaderless populace of Delhi, Bahadur Nabir of Mewat 
anja rai named Bhaharuz (Bharaddaj?) of the Siwalik bills. Thé 
army of the Sultanate, commanded by Mallu Iqbal, the vizier and 
the de facto ruler, was scattered near Firozabad, Since both Sultan 
Nasiruddin Mahmud and the vizier fled respectively to Gujarat and 
Baran, Delhi was left to bear the full ‘brunt of this fresh Turko- 
Mungo! outburst. The resistance of the people of Delhi deserves 
recounting from the Malfuzat--Timuri: “It came to my knowledge 
that great numbers of Hindus and gabrs with their wives and children 
came into the city. When the Turkish soldiers proceeded to appre- 
bend them many of them drew their swords and offered resistance. 
The savage Turks fell to killing and fighting. The Hindus set fire 
to their houses with their own hands, burned their wives and children, 
and rushed into the fight and were killed. The Hindus and 
gabrs of the city showed much alacrity and boldness in fighting.’’ 
Again, on the following day: “It was brought to my knowledge 
that a weal number of infidel Hindus had assembled in tbe, Masjid-i 
Jami of old Delhi, carrying with them arms and provisions, and 
were preparing to defend themseives. I immediately ordered Amir 
Shah Malek and Ali Sultan Towachi to take parties of men and 
proceed to clear the house of God. They accordingly attacked these 
infidels and put them to death.” 37 
' During the later Tughlak period several chiefs put themselves 
the vanguard of prolonged resistance movements. These were, apart 
from the Khanzadas of Mewat, Bir Singh, the Tomara Chieftain of 
Gwalior and his grandson Biramdeo, Rai Sumar and Rawat Uddharan 
(called collectively Sarbadharan by Muslim chroniclers), Jaju, Jit 
Singh Rathor, Bir Bahan of Banugnaw and Abhay Chand of Chandu. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, the most original authori- 
ty for this period, laments that taking advantage of the weakness of 
and dissensions among the Tugblak rulers “the infidels of Hindusthan 
gathered strength, withheld the paying of the poll-tax ‘and tributes and 
put to plunder the villages of the Musalmans.’’ A little below the 
_ saine author remarks that the affairs of the feudal lands of Hindusthan 


were far from satisfactory owing to the turbulence of the base 
infidels.** 


37 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III p- 446-47. 
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When the Tughlaks yielded place to the Sayyids as the sovereigns 
of a shrunken kingdom of Delhi, the native chieftains made an even 
more serious bid for establishing their independence. Tha first Sayyid 
ruler Khizr Khan was, however, ably served by‘ his vizier, Tajul 
Mulk who commenced a raging and tearing campaign against the 
resistance leaders of the Doab and Central India. The author 
of Tarikh-t-Mubarak Shahi credits him with great victories over 
the rebel leaders of Mewat, Katehr and Gwalicr. Jalasor (near 
Mathura) and Chandwar were wrested from the Hindu chiefs and 
made over to the Muslims who had held them before.” But the 
suppression of these risings was only temporary. The affected areas 
rose into rebellion again and again while Rai Hansu Bhatti, son of 
Dulchand, the gallant opponent of Timur created fresh trouble. The 
Hindu rebel Sidhpal played a leading part in the insurrection which 
ended in the overthrow‘of Mubarak Shah in 1434. The new Sultan 
Muhammad was compelled to appease him at the beginning. Sidhbpal, 
however, ultimately committed suicide in order to escape reprisal. ` 


The progress of the resistance movement continued unabated 
during the rule of the Lodis (1451-1526). The iconoclastic zeal of 
Sikandar Lodi brought into existence a renewed wave of persecution 
and further stimulated Hindu nationalist resistance. He was so 
zealous a Musulman that he “‘utterly destroyed divers places of worship 
of the infidels’’. *° . 


One of the leading resistance leaders of this reign was Juga, a 
zgemindar of Jaunpur who with a following of 10,000 men raised the 
standard of rebellion. Pursued by Sikandar he took refuge with 
Husain Sharki,of Jaunpur who honourably refused to surr ender him. 
The other rebel leaders were Bhed or Bhidechandra of Bhatghore and 
his brother Salivahan; Gwalior and Dholpur also gave great trouble. 
The most typical act of fanatical bigotry on the part of the Sultan 
was the burning alive of a Brahman named Baudhan or Bhavananda 
of-Kaithan who had asserted that Hinduism and Islam were both good 
religions. As Ishwariprasad says “‘to men like Bodhan, the Hindu 
martyrs of the middle ages, who cheerfully suffered death for the 
sake of their convictions, the Brahmanical Church in India owes not 
a little of her vitality and vigour.’’** 

The death of Sikandar and his succession bee Ibrahim Lodi did 
not improve the situation for thə Afghan Sultanate, The Hindus 

39 Ishwari Prasad, History of Ee Rule in India, p, 224. 
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dissatisfied with Sikandar’s policy of religious persecution heartily 
hated the Lodi govern ment and under the valiant Rana Sanga of 
Mewar (1509-27) a determined revivaiist attempt was launched. There 
was- an indecisive encounter between ihe forces of the Rana and 
Ibrahim but before a second show-down took place, India was invaded 
by ‘Babar. i 


. VII. THE Era or TRANSITION FRom: TURKO-AFGHAN TO MUGHAL 
RULE, FROM FIRST BAITLE or PANIPATH TO SECOND BATTLE ~ 
OF PANIPATH (1526-56) 


The battle of Panipath (1526) and the foundation of the fresh alien 
rule of the Timurids caused widespread dismay among the indigenous 
leaders and a determined effort was made to chase the Mughals out 
of India. Those who admire Babar as an accomplished and humane 
ruler should not lose sight of the fact that he was a ruthless invader 
‘and conqueror and that the depredations of his soldiery caused great 
havoc throughout a large part of Northern India. Guru Nanak, the 
founder of Sikhism, voiced the- sentiments of his people in his little 
known verse where he says that “God protected Khorasan, Babur’s 
home while Hindusthan was ‘terror-stricken. The Mughals came 
as messengers of Death:’’ (Cited from Prof. Balwant Singh.) 

Babar’s autobiography bears a-close testimony to this. ‘‘When 
I first arrived at Agra’’, he writes, ‘‘there was a strong mutual dislike 
between my people and the men of the place.’ Both Afghans and 
Hindus combined against him and in this sense the battle of Khanwa 
was a forerunner-of the Great Revolt of 1857. One of the foremost 
‘leaders of resistance was Hassan Khan Mewati, a scion of the 
Khanzadas of. Mewat whom Babar describes as ‘ the prime mover and 
agitator in all these confusions and insurrections ’.*? The principal 
men who joined the battle against Babar apart from the leader Rana 
Sanga, were Silaheddin, Rawal Udai Singh of Nagari, Medini Rai, 
Hassan Khan Mewati, Barmal Idari, Narpat Hada, Sattervi Kachi, 
‘Dharn Deo, Narsing Deo and Mahmud Khan Lodi. These names 
reveal the nationalist character of the resistance against Babar. The 
battie ended in Babar’s victory and in the words of the victor, 
hillocks were formed of the slain and towers raised of their heads. 
Among ‘the killed were Hassan Khan Mewati, Rawal Udai Singh, 
Rai Chandrabhan Chauhan, Manikchand Chauhan, etc. The victory 
of Khanwa was followed by the capture of Chanderi, the stronghold 
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of Medini Rai which sloutly resisted fora anbar "of? days’ and then 
` -its garrison ‘died? to a than’ in its defencë: ` aoa When further resistance . 
was hopeless; the pagats in- a “state OF. “coiipleté ‘nudity, rushed out 
‘to attack’ us, put ‘number of my people to flight’ amd leaped over ‘the 
ramparts. The reason of this desperate sally was that” ‘they had~ “put 
to. death the whole éf-their ` ‘wives’ ‘and women. nsi The gallant Rana 


a Cgi 


succumbed to his injuries and heartbreak ‘soon ‘after. °, 


The Afghan revival under Sher Shah can Ta “interpreted as ae 
triumph of- Indo-Muslim nationalism which certainly drew part of 
its strength from the moral support of the indigenous Hindu popula- 
tion. It is a fact that the Surs did not quite follow the intolerent 
religious policy of their Afghan predecessors, the odis, as is attested 
by Sher Shah’s partly secular policy and Adil Shah’s absolute reliance 
on his Hindu General Himu. But there was nothing of the broad 
nationalism of Akbar in the Sur statecraft and there is now a growing 
realisation that Sher Shah’s liberalism has so far been rather 
overrated. 


. With tite victory of Akbar at the Second battle of Panipath a 
new era begins in Indian History. Opinions may vary whether we 
can trace the beginning of a modern age with the year 1556, but the 
fact remains that in -course of a few years a well-nigh revolutionary 
change came to take place in the attitude of Moslem ruling class to 
their non-muslim subjects. This change may have been actuated by 
expediency or an inward conviction on the part of Akbar, but there 
is no gainsaying the fact that when the liberal and benevolent 
character of the Government became known the age-long resistance 
movement gradually ceased to exist. We do not hear of insurrections 
in Mewat, Gwalior or Rohilkhand. Except in Mewar nowhere was 
there any stiff resistance of a nationalist character against Akbar’s 
authority or his policy of expansion. The Rajputs soon became 
partners in his grand work of Indian unification and this alone high- 
lighted the national character of the Timurid monarchy. It- is curious 
that Akbar’s imperialist- activities were conducted more against 
Muslim Sultanates (Such as Gujarat, Bengal, Kashmir, Sindh,. 
Beluchistan, Ahmadnagar and Khandesh) than against Hindu princes 
(Gondwana and Mewar being exceptions). Orissa, when conquered 
by him, had become the refuge of Afghan power. This liberal-popular 
character of the Mughal regime was sustained till the early part of 
the reign of Aurungzeb. 
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The history of the resistance movement during Turko- Afghan 
period must needs be scrappy and must appear full of gaps for lack 
of suitable, materials. As Vincent Smith pointed out some thirty 
years back ‘no voice has come from the grave’. Yet whatever 
records of these continual efforts have come down to us, they are fo 
be found in the pages of the Muslim Chroniclers of the period, who 
never suppressed: “truth deliberately as is wont with the present-day 
` propagandist historians. It is as resistance movements that these 
should be studied and admired and not as conflicts between two great 
Asian religious and social systems. 


SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM BY" 
BENEDETTO CROCE 


JOGESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYA, M Avy 
Assistant Professor of English, Victòria College, Cooch Behar. 


The principles enunciated by Benedetto Croce brought about a 
great stir in the field of literary criticism during his lifetime, and it 
continues even after his death in November, 1952. There are many 
who have differed from his points of view, but all of them had to 
acknowledge the forcefulness of his arguments, the vigorous beauty 
of his style, and the ruthlessness with which he usually drives his 
points home to the readers. The best possible test, however, ‘of his 
critical theories will be to put them into practice and see how far 
they can bear the strain. Croce himself has tried to do so in his © 
criticisms of Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, Ariosto and Cornaillé. Our 
present concern will be to deal with his criticism on Shakespeare 
alone. 


Tt isin the six chapters of bis Book Ariosto, Shakespeare anid 
Corneille (Part II, Chapter VII-Chapter XI) that Croce givés ‘ts 
his valuable -criticism on Shakespeare. He is at his ‘best in the 
chapter entitled “ Motives and Development of ‘Shakespeare's Poetry ” 
(Chapter IX) which agai is sub-divided into seven géctions, His 
analysis of thé ifdividual ‘plays of Shakespeare has almost a ‘lyric 
beauty which gives ùs an indication of whàt be ‘Gould do in the field 
of creative and appréciative ‘criticism. Büt with all the powers of ` 
an: artist, Crocé chose to be a ‘philosophér and a theorist, and he has 
taken up the ‘task of Shakéspedre driticism only in order to illustrate 
his ‘principles ‘laid dowh in the Aesthetic as ‘Science of Hapression and 
General Lingiistic. 


Wait until scholarship shill have decidsd which one i's really ‘the ‘work 
of Shakespéare ‘and Which ‘is ‘not. But, ‘then, as it has bëën pointed 
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out by Lascelles Abercrombie, if he must wait, ‘‘ he must wait till 
doomsday °’. There will never be any agreement amoagst scholars 
as to the Shakespeare Canon, and this is a, desperate state of affairs 
for aesthetic critivisin: In such circumistances Croce’s criticism comes 
as a wholesome corrective to the craze for realistic criticism. 

In his Aesthetic Croce recognises two fundamental grades of 
activity of the huan. spirit: the theoretic and the practical. 
Knowledge or theoretic activity, again, 18 sub-divided into the 
Intuitive or Aesthetic, and the Intellective or Logical. The practical 
activity, in its turn, consists of -the Useful or Economic, and the 
Moral or Ethical. Croce insists on keeping the two kinds of activity- 
strictly separate and on: ‘guarding against the danger of any confusion. 
He applies the same method to the criticism of: Shakespeare. That 
is why the -dichotomy between the Practical personality and . the 
poetical : personality of Shakespeare. When the reader’s appreciation 
of Shakespeare is disturbed at each and every step by an enormous - 
number of conjectures regarding the life of Baskeepeetes it is salutary 
to keep the words of Croce in mind: 

` «© We know that it is necessary to make an effort of abstraction, 
to forget biographical details concerning the poets, in those case3 
where they abound, if we wish to enjoy their art, in what it possesses 
of ideality, „which is truth’’ (Ariosto, Shakespeare. and Corneille : 
Douglas Ainslie’s translation, Chapter =v TEP \ 

And again, 

“The moment it-is raised to the sphere of oeny a aument 
that has really been experienced is plucked ` from its practical and 
realistic soil, and made the motive of composition for, a world’ of 
dreams, one of the infinite possible worlds, in which it is as useless 
to seek any longer the reality of that sentiment, as it is vain to seek 
a drop of, water poured into the ocean, and transformed from what it 
was previously by ocean’s vast embrace ” (Op. cit., Chapter—VI1). 

But though it is wholesome to proceed along the line of aesthetic 
criticism, purely aesthetic criticism, shorn of all practical bearings, is 
something which ,does- not simply exist. The theoretic and the 
practical activities of the human spirit can never be separated into 
two water-tight. compartments. The ideality of Art includes within 
itself the reality of this world, though it also transcends the reality. 
That is why, the extreme idealists and the . extreme realists have 
constantly committed themselves to statements which falsify their 
own theories. That is the danger to which Croce also has made 
himself liable; because, in the background of his criticism, there is 
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` _ always an admission that somethiug could be said on the other side 
as well. That is’ again the reason why a critic like J. M.. Robertson 
(in Croce as Shakespearean Gritic) has been able to pick holes into 

almost all the contentions of Croce. . 

The fact is that Croce, like so many other Shakespeare critics of 
present day was beset with the problem of the aythorship of so many 
plays which go by the name of Shakespeare. It is impossible to 
write or say anything about Shakespeare if we can never be certain 
about the authorship of any of the plays ascribed to hisname. In 
fact, ‘‘ Shakespeare criticism” itself -becomes a misnomer. What 
should a critic do under such conditions? It seems all criticism on 
Shakespeare should stop till the day when controversies regarding 
authorship is finally settled, when our impression about Shakespeare 
might suffer a sea-change. But that will presuppose a stagnation of 
the human spirit, since, as T, 8. Eliot has rightly pointed out, the 
tendency towards. critical evaluation is as natural and inevitable for 
human beings as the act of taking breath. Thus, Croce has been 
left with the only alternative, vig., the acceptance of the authority, 

‘of the Ist Folio edition of Shakespeare’s works, and has lent himself 
to the dislike of a scholastic critic like Robertson: In support of 
Croce we might quote the evidence of Lascelles Abercrombie, an 
eminent critic of modern times, who felt in the same way in his 
“ Plea for the Liberty of Interpreting ’’: ‘‘ What comes down to us, 
under good authority, as Shakespeare’s work, we have a right to take 
as his, and so criticize it, and the authority of the Folio is good. 
enough.”’ oO 

But Croce is also conscious. of the. other side of the picture. He 
feels that the possibilities of scholastic criticism should not also ‘be, 
ruled out. That is why, a contradiction is always to be traced in his 
criticism of Shakespeare which gave J. M. Robertson a handle against 
him. Robertson has very rightly said: ‘‘ As the case stands, he is 
in effect not merely justifying himself for leaving. untouched one set 
of problems, but ruling out those problems as not worth settling for 
the purposes of the higher criticism,—that is, here, the aesthetic. 
And on that position some of us must definitely affirm that it is not 
only an irrational renunciation of relevant knowledge, but an act of 
bankruptcy in the main process of criticism.” True, Croce has tried 
to rule out some problems from the field of Shakespeare criticism. 
But what Robertson has seemed to miss is that it is because Croce 
feels the importance of those problems that he is eager to dismiss 
them. 
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Croce admits that the curiosity regarding the Practical Personality 
of Shakespeare is “ Sometimes fruitful’. He admits also that the 
two series of different enquiries into the Practical and the Poetical 
personalities are not without relation: “even different things have 
some relation *to one another, which resides in their diversity itself 
and is connécted above them’’ (Op. cit., Chapter—VII). But. the 
judgment of the critic and historian of art ‘‘ would of necessity be 
‘founded, in final analysis, upon intrinsic reasons of an artistic nature, 
arising from an examination of the works before him” (ibid). 
Later on in the same chapter, he continues, ‘‘ He’ is thus able to 
face with calmness the danger, which is not a danger and is extremely 
improbable, of allowing to pass under the colours of Shakespeare a 
work drawn from the same or a similar source of inspiration, which 
stands at an equal altitude with others, or of adding another work to 
those of inferior quality and declining value assigned to the same 
name, because he is differentiating aesthetic values and not title-deeds 
to legal property.” 


` Robertson has pointed out the logical fallacies involved in the 
above statement. ‘‘If the critic,’ he says, ‘‘ discusses alien ` 
matter as Shakespeare’s, which is the case posited, he is letting pass 
under the colours of Shakespeare—what is something else. It is open 
to him to discuss any play simply as a play, but this is not what he 
is doing in this book. When he frames the phrase ‘the same or a 
similar source of inspiration’, he is vainly striving to escape from 
this confusion by suggesting alternatively that all that is included in 
the Folio is worth discussion and that it is all worthy of Shakespeare.’ 
But whatever might be the charges levelled against the statement of 
Croce, it is a wholesome warning against the overloading of 
Shakespeare criticism with endless conjectures. While allowing the 
scholastic criticism to exist side by side with the aesthetic, we should 
also recognise a great portion of truth in the following statement 
of Croce: 


“It is a good thing to shake off this weight of erroneous 
philology ... not only because whether or no it attain the end of 
biography, it distracts attention from the right and proper object of - 
artistic criticism, but also because it employs the biography, true or 
false, for the purpose of clouding and changing the artistic vision’’ 
(Op. cit., Chapter—VID). 


1 i.e., the critic, 
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Apart from the question of the sources and the authenticity of 
Shakespeare’s plays, which so long kept us engaged and where Croce 
has really landed himself to some confusion, Croce has other things 
to tell us about Shakespeare. ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ according to Croce, 
‘tis not a philosopher: his spiritual tendency is altogether opposed to 
the philosophic, which dominates both sentiment and the spectacle 
of life with thought that understands and explains „it, reconciling 
conflicts under a single principle of dialectic” (op. cit., Chapter VIII). 
Robertson is enraged against Croce because of his ‘‘ unrevised 
pronouncements of different moods,” when Croce tells us in the | 
. same chapter that ‘‘ Shakespeare nevertheless has assumed in the . 
past and sometimes assumes in our eyes, the appearance of a 
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philosopher and a master... But there is no real contradiction 
between these two statements. .Every great artist is a philosopher 
in the broadest sense, since he gives us the vision of the greatest 
truths; but then an artist never adopts the philosophical method, 
preceeding dialectically from one step to another. ‘‘ It would only 
bs possible,’ Croce explains himself very clearly, ‘‘to discuss a 
philosophy of Shakespeare if, like Dante, he had developed one in 
certain philosophical sections of his poems; but this is not so, because 
the thoughts that he utters fulfil no other function than that of 
poetical expressions’ (op. cit., Chapter VIII). One may not, 
quite subscribe to the latter half of the statement, but there is no 
denying the truth of the former, — 


Shakespeare, nevertheless, is a great philosopher, if the highest 
aim of philosophy is to touch the shores of the Infinite and the 
Illimitable. Croce himself seems to recognise this when he describes 
Shakespeare as a ‘cosmic poet’ whose portraiture of actions and 
events are surrounded by an aspect of mystery. Shakespeare, no 
‘doubt, Las dealt with ‘‘ life ’’, as Croce rightly points it out, but he 
has also gone beyond the mere concretion of life. A glimpse of this 
truth also seems to de indirectly recognised by Croce when he says 
“he strengthens our interest in good and evil, in sorrow and joy, in 
destiny and necessity, in appearance and reality, and the vision of 
this strife is his poetry” (op. cit Chapter VIII). 


The greatest error of Croce, however, springs from his belief that 
every work of Art is incomparable and contains within itself its 
proper perfection. Once we accept this, we have no standard for 
the judgment of values in Art. In the opinion of Croce, a piece of 
literature is either Art or not Art according to its success or failure. 
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He seems to have drawn this corollary from his theory of the identity 
of Form and Matter in Art. But accepting the vital identity of 
Form and Matter we can still maintain a distinction between Good 
-Art and Great Art, because the Greater Art will be greater by virtue 
of both Form and Matter which will still remain - identival with each 
other. As sogn as the weight of the content increases, the Form 
increases correspondingly. Walter Pater, though subscribing to the 
‘view of Art-for Avt’s sake in his earlier writings, came over to 
recognise the distinction between good Art and great Art in his 
essay on Style (Appreciations, pp. 84-35).. After all, the value of ‘a 
` work. of Art is ultimately determined by its human interest. 
Detached from life, Art becomes an abstraction; for it grows out of 
life and draws from life. However much the real life may be 
transformed by the artist’s personality, it still remains the starting 
point; and the ultimate goal of Art is also to contribute to the enrich- 
ment of human life. This is what is meant by Arnold when 
he describes poetry as ‘‘criticism of life’’. For the sub-human 
species, the mere ‘is’ of life suffices. But thé human beings 
are never satisfied with life as it is, they also think of life as 
it ought to be. That is why Art embodies the active human 
reactions to life, and ultimately the value of a work of Art is always 
determined by the degree in which it emiches life. Pater recognises 
this when he speaks of the greater dignity of interests of a great 
work of Art. If we deny the judgment of values in Art, a doggerel 
verse good in itself might then be as good as Hamlet. But, on the 
face of it, this seems to be impossible. Croce also finds the same 
difficulty cropping up in the midst of his criticisms on Shakespeare. 
Thus, in the section entitled ‘‘The Tragedy of Good and Evil” 
(Chapter IX: Section 4), Croce seems to recognise the distinction 
between the ‘‘ Greater Shakespeare ’’ and the ‘‘Lesser Shakespeare’’, 
To put it in Croce’s own words: i 
“The three aspects,’ * with which we have hitherto dealt, 
compəse what may be called the lesser Shakespeare, in contradistinc- 
‘tion to the greater Shakespeare, of whom we are about to speak. 
By ‘lesser’, we do not wish to suggest that the works thus designated 
- are artistically weak and imperfect, because there are among them 
some true masterpieces, nor that they are less perfect by comparison 
with others, because every true work of art is incomparable ‘and 
contains in itself its proper perfection. What is intended to be 


l viz., the Comedy of Love, the Longing ; 3for Romance,e2d Shakespeare's Interest in 
Practical Action. : 
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conveyed is that they are ‘less complex’, in the same way as the 
sentiment of a mature or an old man is distinguished by- complexity 
of experiences from that of a younger man, which is not for that 
reason less genuine” (op. cit. Chapter IX : Section 4). 

Croce, we find, allows greater complexity to the greater works 
of Shakespeare. This complexity, however, may’ not at all be 
quantitative, but it must have a necessary reference to, quality. It is 
because some works of Shakespeare have a greater human interest 
than the others, because they have a greater bearing on life, and 
because they set our minds to think of the inultifarious questions 
which are embedded in the human flesh and thus raise us up for the 
time being from our circumscribed everyday existence, that they are 
great. Croce has dove a great service to Art by treating it in the 
idealistic manner, by lifting it up from the world of mundane reality. 
He has thereby guarded himself against the danger of-making Art 
just a hand-maiden of didacticism or propaganda. But, on the other 
hand, we must admit that life is the starting point of Art, though the 
latter must transform and surpass real life. The final goal of Art, 
can also be nothing but the enrichment of life in some way or other, 
though it might be only in the highest sense. The truth regarding 
Art may be best expressed in the words of Christopher Marlowe . 
(written of course in a different context): ‘‘ It was made for man, 
‘therefore man is more excellent.’ It is in this sense that we can 
also corroborate the statement of Plato in his Republic (Book X) : 
“ He* would much rather be the hero whose praises are sung than the 
poet who sings them” (A. D, Lindsay’s translation, p. 801). Life, 
thus, according to Plato, is greater than Art. One may not quite 
agree with the strictures of Plato on Art, but there is no denying the 
fact that the ultimate value of Art will always be determined hy its 
human interest, whatever might be the opinion of Benedetto Croce. 


1 ie., any man. 


CEREMONIES CONSTITUTING HINDU 
MARRIAGE 


e 
HERAMBA CHATTERJI 


e 
` 


Lecturer Sanskrit College 


Hindu marriage is very much complex in form so far as the 
ritualistic aspect of the ceremony is concerned. Perbaps it is for the 
reason that diversities of culture of various ages have contributed to 
the development and origin of the same. As such rites and ceremo- 
nies of marriage vary from province to province, district to district 
and what more from family to family. The Aégvalayana Grhyasitra ' 
says: ‘various indeed are the oheervances of different countries and 
villages; one should follow those in marriages.’ Kathaka Grhya- 
sūtra’? prescribes that usages of countries and families should be 
observed in’. marriage and commentators have mentioned several 
such usages. . 


The rites to be observed in Hindu marriage date back to the 
age of the Rgveda. In the tenth Mandala, 85th sūkta of the Rgveda 
has been. recorded the marriage of Sūryā, daughter of Siirya with Soma, 

‘the moon and there we get an idea of therites to be observed in 
connection with marriage. The Grhyasitras of later ages have 
almost utilised those rites with additions and alterations. Dr. P. V. 
Kane * has classified these rites into three groups—preliminary ; rites 
that are of the essence of Sarnskara, viz., Panigrahana, Saptapadi and 
etc. ; and rites like seeing the pole star and etc., as subsequent to 
` the central rites. Of these greatest divergence prevailed with regard 
to. preliminary and subsequent rites while with respect to the essential 
ones the sitrakdras were almost unanimous. The discussions in this 
‘connection would go to indicate that even in essential rites the sequence 
was the object of dispute. Thus Apastamba Grhyastitra“ describes 
Saptapadi before the act of going round the sacrificial fire while 
Agvalayana Grhyasūtra describes going ‘round the fire before 
Saptapadi. Majority of Sittrakaras describe Panigrahana before 
Saptapadi while texts like Gobhila Grhyasitra,® Khadira Grhya- 
sūtra” and Baudhayana Grhyasttra describe it after Saptapadi. 


7.1-2. 2 25,7..3 Hist. of Dharmagastra, Vol. 11. Part I. P, 6381. 4 IV, 16. 
17.7 6 IL 216. 7 1.3, 81. 
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In the History of Dharma Sastra® a list of the necessary rites 
generally observed has been made and they begin with Vadhivara- 
gunapariksa and end in Mandapodvasana and they are as Many-as 
40 in number. All of these rites are not equally important and the 
question comes in whether non-observahce of anyone of these rites 
can make a marriage invalid. E 

Cumbrous and minute as these are, an exdcl obearvanda of these 
rites is not an easy job and there is no denying the fact if strict 
observance of all the rites are thought of as necessary for valid 
marriage, ‘real and bonafide marriages would stand.in the danger of 
being rendered invalid in consequence of trivial defects of form.’ 

Hence in the light of these circumstances we must state that 
most common and important of the rites should on all accounts be 
observed. They mainly are: Vagdana, Kanyadana Panigrahana and 
Saptapadi. For their predominance over other rites in mar riage, one 
or other of these rites have been termed as bates proper by law- 
makers'and commentators. ~ 

Thus Manu, the oldest of the Smrti writers, proclaims that the 
incantations of marriage no doubt are conductive to marriage proper 
but wifehood is expected to find full completion after’the observance 
of rite known as Saptapadi.? 

In the north-east corner of the sacrificial fire, the groom causes 
the bride to walk seven steps, each time with the muttering of incan- 
tations as: ‘Ekamise vignustva nayatu’ and etc? The significance 
of the incantations are that Visnu might take her for profusion of 
rice, prosperity, strength, sacrifices, happiness and riches. Other 
incantations read on the occasion is: 


Sakha Saptapadi bhava Sakhyam te gameyam 
Sakhyam te mayosah Sakhyam te mayosthyah.* 

Marriage is thought of as complete after the performance of this 
rite. Medhatithi has clarified the view of Manu, when he says: once 
this is performed, neither the father of the girl nor the groom has 
anything to do, even a mad woman is not to be abandoned. 1 Kulluka- ` 
bhatta has also harped on the same tune by saying that before the 
observance of Saptapadi wifehood is not attained.™ 


8 Vol. II. PartI. pp. 581-538. 
9 Panigrahanika mantra viyatarh daralaksanam | 
Tegimh vigth® tu viiñeşyā vidvadbhih saptame pade [i Manu,-Sam. 8/227. 
i Vide Mantra- brahmana Paria 12. 
: 1/2/18. 


i Tasmin Pare Kanyayah pade bodhrurvanougayo nasti unmāädavatyäpi bhāryaiva 
na tyajyā. vide his tiki on Manu 8/227. 


13 Evafica Saptapıdidānāt prāk bhāryātvānişpatteh satyanuśaye jahyannordhvam. 
His tika on Manu 8/227. 
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Vagdara has also been mentioned by others a8 marriage. On 
an auspicious day the father of the bride promises to the father or 
guardian of the groom to offer his daughter in marriage and this is 
termed as Vagdana; but it has not been mentioned by Gautama and 
Baudhiyana. Th the Kagyapa Sarhhita '* mention has been made of 
this rite and this has been directed to be done in ‘the month ‘of 
marriage (Vaivahike masi). 


Kallukabhatta in his commentary on sloka 152 of Manusamhita 
(Chap. V.) says that husband gets mastery over his wife as soon as 
Vāgdāna is complete : 


-Yat punah prathama sampradānam vāgdānātmakam Tadeva 
bhartuh svamyajanakam. 

Medhitithi*® here explains that though through the performance of 
vigdana marriage is not complete, yet the husband’s right over wife 
grows—a ‘position, we must admit, not very clearly explained. Raghu- 
nandana ` however does. not admit the claim of vagdina as nowhere 
vāgdāna can cause rigbt.'™® Scholars like Strange, Grady have shown 
that Saptapadi as parts of vagdina but-the view has rightly been 
shown to be erroneous by Sri Gooru Das Banerjee—‘‘The walking 
of seven steps is. the ceremony that completes marriage and it forms 
no part of the contract of betrothal. Betrothal is a removable pro- 
mise of marriage, not constituting actual marriage ‘though such , 
revocation would bé improper if without a just cause. A contract 
of betrothal cannot be specially enforced.’’*’ The case of vigdina 
further cannot stand for the reason that according to Katyayana if 
the prospective groom dies after the ceremony of vagdina but before 
the observance of the ceremony of Panigrahana and Saptapadi, then 
the bride can be married to another person.** The final point here 
comes from Yajiavalkya, who underestimates its claim by saying that 
if a more meritorious person comes after vagdana, the promise may 
be broken.?° | i l st 


Panigrahana—taking hold of the bride’s hand by the groom atten- 
ded with the muttering of prayers *° meaning that the groom takes 
up her hand sp that she may live with him up to long age as the gods 


14 Vide Saniakfra ratnamala. 

16 ‘Pradanadeva asatyapi vivahe svamyam utpadyate.’ 

16 Syamyakaranam pradénam na tu vagdinam.—Udvahatatvam P. 136. 

-17 Tagore Law Lectures P. 89. 
338 Varayitva tu yah kaścit pranaśyet purugo yada. 

ve trinatitya kanyanyam varayedvaram (quoted in Aparirka P. 94). 
519 1/65. 
:20 Grbhnami te saubhagatvaya hastam maya patya jaradastiryathisah Bhago Argana 
-Savitā purandhirmahvath tväđuvgārhapatyāya devah, ` R.v., 10/85/86. 
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Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitaé and the learned-Pugan had given her to him ; 
deserves attention here. š 

This rite of Pāņigrabaņa has been designated as marriags proper 
in thé text Udvaliacandraloka.*! The digest-writer means to emphasise 
that in the absence of the observance of this rite martiage becomes 
invalid and reversely if this rite is observed, while others are neglected, 
marriage is to be thought of as complete. So many texts have been 
pointed ont in support of the theory. Grhy& sarngraha has also 
stated—‘Panigrahanamantrastu niyatarh daralaksanam.’**> In the 
text Candriloka therefore it has been propounded that if a girl 
-is found to be defective after varana she may be rejected to be married 
but in case the rite of Panigrahana is performed the girl under no 
circumstances can be disapproved or rejected.2* It goes further to 
announce that even after ‘sampradina’ and before ‘Panigrahana’ if a 
groom dies then the bride can legitimately be given over to. another. 
The utterances of Manu?5 which seem to be contradictory to the 
conelusion must be explained to mean that Saptapadi is but a part of 
Panigrahana and rightly it has been -mentioned after “Panigrahana. 
The text of Brhaspati as ‘“Panigrahanikah mantrah pitrgotrapaharakah”’ - 
also supports the conclusion of Candraloka. Thus for its imporlance 
the marriages such as Gandharva needed compulsory observance of 
this rite for completion. And Dusmanta and Sakuntala though 
united through Gandharva form regularly went borough the rite of 
Painigrahana. 

It is evident therefore that controversies with regard to the 
probiem continued for a pretty long time and Raghunandana by 
defining marriage as ‘Svikdrariipajfiignavigesa’ likes to impress the 
idea that the consciousness of rights, duties and responsibilities asso- 
ciated with marriage is the only thing that is desired and the difference 
of opinion centres round ‘different author’s explanation regarding 
the importance of the rite in which it grows. To make it more clear, 
the propounder of Saptapadi theory thinks that this knowledge grows 
when both groom and bride walk seven steps, indicating their 
beginning of united entrance in the path of domestic life. The suppor- 


‘ters of the view of Panigrahana on the other hand mean that by 


taking the bride’s hand, the groom takes the responsibility of the 


21 Pp, 2. 

22- Vide Gobhila Gr Sitra-I Pra. 8 Sūtra 

233 Pra, 2/2-8 

2t tena varangnentarath kanyados idarsane {ath jahyat, vrita tu panigrahane naivamiti 
niyata daralakeganatvam baingrahana-mantrasya. Anena pradanat paratopi panigrahanat 
püryam yadi varo mriyate tadanyasmai deyetyuktam P. 3. 

25 8/227. {referred to in candzaloka p. 5). 
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girl for future life to come and this consciousness grows when Pani- 
grabana is observed. x 

This opinion of Raghunandana is to be thought of as final in 
the problem. Consciousness is the principal thing, if that is grown, 
the purpose is served arid then nonobservance of minor rites cannot 
make the marriage invalid. It comes to the point therefore that the 
motive behind the” observance or negligence with respect to the rites 
of marriage must be the deciding factor. Dr. G. D. Banerjee says: 
“All that is required is a substantial compliance with the forms to 
show that the parties intend to contract marriage. There -is a broad 
distinction between an intentional omission to observe the ceremonies 
and a defective observance of the’same by reason of accidental error 
or inadvertence or it is only the former that is required to be 
avoided.” *° “(Tagore Law Lectures p. 92.) "a 


26 -- (Tagore Law Lectures p. 92. 
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PLAN OF A UNIVERSITY FOR CALCUTTA 


BIMALENDU Koya, M.A. « 


We have described already the state of education existing in Bengal 
on the eve of the Education Despatch of 1854. The Council. of 
Education, the highest authority on matters of education in the land, did 
fittingly describe this in the following manner :— 


“The present advanced state of education in the Bengal 
Presidency, with the large and annually increasing number of highly 
educated pupils, both in public and -private institutions, renders it 
not only expedien§ and advisable, but a matter of -strict justice and 
necessity, to confer upon them some mark of distinction, by which- they 
may be recognised as persons of liberal education and enlightened 
minds, capable, from the literary and scientific training they have. 
undergone, of entering at once upon the active duties of life; of com- 
mencing the practical pursui of learned professions, including in this 
description the business of instructing the rising generation; of holding 
the higher offices under Government open to natives, after due official 
qualification or of taking the rank in society accorded in Europe to all 
- members and graduates of the universities.” 


The Council of Education therefore thought it expedient to 
establish an University for Calcutta fo cope this growing need of 
education and drafted a Plan for the University of Calcutta and 
submitted it to the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company for 
approval. The Plan was signed by Fred.” J. Mouat, M.D., Secretary, 
Council of Edueation, dated the 25th October, 1845. 


In the language of the Council of Education the only means of 
accomplishing the great object enumerated above was by the establish- 
ment of a Central University ‘‘ armed with the power of granting Degrees 
in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and Civil Engineering incorporated by a 
special Act of the Legislative Council of India and endowed with the 
privileges enjoyed by all chartered Universities in Great Brifain and’ 
Ireland.” l 

The Council of Education laid down im details the schemes of the 
proposed University and observed “‘ after carefully studying the laws: 
and constitution of the Universities of Oxford and: Cambridge, withi 
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those of the recently established University of London, the latter alone 
appears adapted to the wants of the native community.” 

The University of London was incorporated by Royal Charter on 
5th December in the first year of the reign of Queen Victoria under 
writ of Privy Seal, constituting the persons named, a Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and’ Fellows, one body politic and corporate, by the name. 
of the “ University _ of London.” Upon a similar plan for the same 
objects if was proposed that the University of Calcutta shall consis of a 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows. - 

The Council pleaded fervently for-this noble cause and keenly 
desired that the Plan be accepted by the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company. The .Council, therefore, briefly referred to the 
benefits that would resulé to the country if thé scheme was accepted. 
It proceeded to state that :— 

“ It would open the paths of honour and distinction alike to every 
class and every institution; would encourage a high standard of quali- 
fication throughout the Presidency, by bestowing justly earned rewards 
upon those who had spent years in the acquisition of knowledge and 
` rendering their literary honours a source of. emoluments as well-as of 
social distinction. It would...... in a very few years produce a 
. body of nakive public servants, superior in character, attainments and 
efficiency to any of their predecessors. It would encourage the cultiva- 
. tion of the arts and sciences and call into existence a class of native 
architects, engineers, surveyors, and. educated landholders, whose 
influence would rapidly and certainly diffuse a taste for the more refined 
and intellectual pleasures and pursuits of the West to the gradual 
extinction of the enervating and degrading superstitions of the East.” 

In conclusion the Secretary of the Council of Education, Dr. 
F. J. Mouat, M.D., further argued that if the Plan of a University be 
adopted,.it would cost a trifling expense to the government as within a 
few years the ‘ Fee Fund ’ would swell to defray every expense attendant 
upon the University. He did not forget fo. mention that the creation of a 
University would raise the status of the Education Department of Bengal 
to public estimation which ultimately would place the educated natives 
of this great empire upon a level with those of the western world. In 
order to prove that the time for such a measure was ripe Dr. Mouat 
referred to the creditable skill and proficiency exhibited by the graduates 
of the Medical College in Calcutta whose examination in exfent and 
difficulty were much greater than those of any of the Colleges of 
Surgeons in Great Britain and from a purely professional point of view’ 
nearly on par with those Poured from the medical graduates of most 
British Universities. _ ; - - : 
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The’ Plan of establishing a University of Calcutta was however 
rejected by the Court of Directors of the East India Company on the 
ground that it was then too premature. - j 

Though the Court of Directors of the East India Company rejected 
the Plan for a University at Calcutta they were even then deeply 
concerned for the promotion of education in India and for the advance- 
ment of European knowledge fo the natives of the coutitry which would 
teach them the marvellous results of employment of labour and capital 
and “‘ rouse them to emulate us in the development of the vast resources 
of their country, guide them in their efforts and gradually but certainly 
confer upon them all the advantages which accompany the healthy 
increase of -wealth and commerce and at the same time, secure to us a 
large and more certain supply of many articles necessary for our 
manufactures and extensively consumed by all classes of our population 
as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of British 
labour.” The Court of Directors further thought that the system of 
Science and Philosophy which formed the learning of the Hast abounded 
in errors and Eastern literature was very deficient as regards all modern 
discovery and improvements. Asiatic learning therefore however 
widely diffused would not much advance their object. The Directors 
were confirmed in this their belief and were glad at the most satisfactory 
evidence of the high attainments in English literature and European 
sciences which had been acquired of late years by some of the natives of 
India. 

No history of educational enterprises in the country during this 
period be complete unless a reference is made to the activities of Christian 
Missionaries in the field of education. It may be briefly stated that 
mission activity in education was more wide than official enterprise. 
“ The History of Education in India ” by Nurullah and Naik states that 
there were 1474 educational institutions run by government with 67,569 
pupils reading in theni while the number of pupils reading in Missionary 
schools was 64,043 and 61,688 pupils read in Sunday Schools alone. The 
number of schools and colleges were distributed as follows :— 

Bengal Bombay N.W.P. Punjab Central Madras Total 
India 


ta Anglc-vernacular 
Schools and Colleges 


for men 22 7 13 3 -8 43 91 
(b) Vernacular Schcols 

for Boys way 126 85 47 9 8 834 1099 
(c) Boarding Schools 

for Boys a 20 4 10 es 1 32 67 
(d) Schools for Girls... 26 S1 8 Si 3 217 285 
(e) Boarding Schools 

for Girls an 27 8 9 2 1 39 86 


(f) Sunday School .. 188 191 350 a7 74 1102 1867 
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The statistics are, according to Nurullah and. ‘Naik for 
Protestant Missions only. In addition to these the Catholic Mission 
‘in India had a-large number of educational institutions to their 
credit. The Company used fo spend a lakh of Rupees for the 
maintenance of its own institutions which was enlarged to Rs. 10 lakhs 
from 1833. The Missionary schools received no grants in aid from the 
Company. The*Missionaries therefore claimed that the Company should 
withdraw completely from direct educational enterprise in India 
and all the Institutions required by the country would be provided 
by the missions on a grant-in-aid basis, just as it was in practice 
in England in those days as far as junior education was concerned. 
Apart from this most extensive non-official agency in education in India 
there were private educational enterprises by British officials and non- 
officials as well as non-official Indians. 


WARTIME INFLATIONARY SIEFUATION 
IN INDIA 


SANTIKUMAR GHOSH, 


od 


Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College. 


During and since the war India has suffered a greater degree of 
inflation than many other non-devastated countries. During the early 
years of the war price increases were fairly moderate, but a sharp rise 
took place in 1942 and 1943. From the end of 1948 to the end of 1945 
prices were relatively stable at a very high level, and in 1946 and 1947 
there was again a marked i increase. 


Changes In wholesale Prices And Cost of Living In India Since 1989 
(Average of monthly prices : 1937 =100) 


1939 1940 1941 1949 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 


Wholesale prices 95 113 122 149 215 227 231 252 2741 


Cost of living 109 106 117 148 218 224 222 244 2583 
(Bombay) 


1 June 2 April 
(U.N. Monthly Bulletin of Statistics) 


Net public and foreign expenditure rose from about 3.5 per cent. 
of national income in 1939-40 to 15 per cent. of it in 1942-48; the pro- 
portion then fell slightly in the two following years. 


The main source of inflation was the increase in government 
expenditure for military purposes. War expenditure increased rapidly 
to a high figure in the budget of 1943-44 and then became relatively ` 
stable arourid this high level until the end of the war. Net public and 
foreign expenditure ‘(of which foreign military expenditure alone 
amounted to some 8 or 9 per cent. of national income by. 1942-48), seem 
to be adequate to explain the degree of inflation which came about in 
the middle years of the war, before controls had achieved any_consider- 
able effect in limiting private expenditure. 

Incomes increased as a result of mobilization into the army and by 
an expansion of total employment to meet military needs. In so far as 
military needs were met by diversion of production they resulted in a 
reduction of civilian supplies. 
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The inflation in India, to use Pigows terms, was ‘‘ deficit 
induced ’’. The budget deficits for the years 1989-40 to 1946- 47 may 
be set out as follows : 


Budget Deficit ; : 
198040 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 1919-14 944-15 1915-46 1916 47 
Budget.defeiton , (Millions of Rupees) can 


Indian recount .., — BRS 125.9 1,121.7 1,897.8 1,811.4 1,419.5 - 410 


Reeoverable war 
expenditure of 


Ewperial - Œc- = È ~ g 

vernment .. d0 530 0 1940.0 83,9548 37787 4198.4 8,410.7 416.6 
Total offactive . > l - 

deficit vee 40 595.3 2,066.9 4,876.5 5,676.5 5,719.9 4,920.2 858.6 


[Report on Currency and Finance for the year 1945-16, ee Bank of India] 

The increase in net exports also contributed somewhat-to inflation. 
Private investment was falling as a result of the control of new capital 
issues and of the limitation: of imports of investment goods. This, 

‘ however, reduced the inflationary pressure to a minor degree. On the 
side of production, the increases in output of basic commodities were 
on-the whole relatively small. 

During 1942-43, thé rise in prices appeared to be accentuated by 
difficulties of transport and distribution and artificial shortages induced 
by speculation and hoarding. In the course of the next year, the dis- 

. ruption of the national economy, which was threatened by runaway 
prices, was countered by resolute measures of physical and financial 
controls with the object of restoring the price level to a wartime ‘ norm '. 
Various stabilisation measures were introduced under ad hoc control 
orders and the comprehensive Hoarding ad Profiteering Prevention 
Ordinance. 

After the middle of 1943, the rate of price increase was consider- 
ably reduced. There are two reasons which explain the development 

_ of a relatively stable’ situation. First, the budget deficits reached a 
peak in 1948-44, and in the next two years were more or less stabilised 
at this high level. The second reason is that the introduction of partial 
rationing allowed a reduction of prices as compared: with what they 
would have been otherwise, even though it was not possible to fix prices 
completely. - 

The inflation in India was of the fiat-inoney inflation type. This 
occurs when the resources of a country are being fully utilised, -and the 
government has to spend more than it can raise either by-taxation or 
borrowing in the market and therefore, resorts'to the creation of money 
through the printing press, through borrowing from a central bank, etc. 
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The ‘net gap’ in. the Indian finances fox the period September, 1989 
to January, 1943, works out ati Rs. 57,976 lakhs and the creation of 
additional currency was to the:tune’of Rs. 53 918 lakhs. 


As regards the sources of additions to money supply, the total net 
accrual of sterling from the surplus balance of payments on private as 
well as Government Account, i.e., including the payments on account 
of the supply of goods and services to H. M.’s and Allied Governments 
in India against recoverable war expenditure, ‘hds been the largest part 
of. what may be termed as thé inflationary potential, while the budget 
deficit on revenue account and the defence expenditure ` on capital 
_ account are the other constituents. , 


Inflationary factors causing an expansion of the money « supply 

: (1) External : surplus in the balance of payments on (a) current 
ae (b) capital and (i) private and (ii) public accounts together; 
(2) Internal—public : a deficit in the overall internal operations of the 
Government on (a) revenue ‘and (b) capital accounts together; 
(3) Internal—private; inflationary generation of money by the banking 
system through excessive extension of credit. Regarding the second 
factor, there are three different methods of borrowing to cover such 
a gap: (1) borrowing from non-bank investors, (2) borrowing from 
banks and (3) borrowing from the Reserve Bank. New money would 
be created if the deficit in the government budget were financed by 
borrowing from the Central Bank, and to a lesser extent if it were 
financed by borrowing from other banks. The third source of inflation, 
Le., internal—private, was not operative during the war as private 
economic activity was regulated. An order seeking to control issues of 
_ capital came into force in 1948. - 


During the first three years (1989-40 to 1941-42) the net progressive 
amount of accrual of sterling is, somewhat larger than the degree of 
increasé in monetary ‘circulation; and during the last four years (1942-48 
to 1945-46), the budget deficit has increased somewhat rapidly „and 
added another element to the inflationary potential. The simultaneous 
large increase in the rupee debt of the Central Government. has partly 
neutralised the inflationary impact of the budget deficit on the public’s 
cash balances. The Government made a start on-its war loans in June, 
1940, when the Indian Defence Savings movement was launched. 
With abundant, funds seeking: employment, Government floated loans 
of substantial amounts at progressively cheaper: rates. - Both short-term 
and long-term rates ruled at fairly low levels. The value of the deficits 
financed: through borrowing from the market (up to March, 1942) may 
be roughly a fourth. - Over two-fifths-of the amount borrowed being. 

9—1910 PI 
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contributed by the- ‘scheduled banks, genuine borrowing from- the public 
were but a sixth of the total deficit. ` The rest was covered - ‘by various 
forms of borrowing from the Reserve Bank. The most- straightforward 
of these were‘against the sterling securities and rupeé - counterparts 
accepted and retained by the. Bank as assets. -The repayment was. 
possible only because every instalment of further British expenditures 
through the agency .of the Government increased the Government’ s 
credits with the Reserve Bank. l 
~ The period from. April, 1942 to July,’ 194s, represents the infla- 
tionary phase of.the war financing.: There was. the approximation to 
the full employment of all available goods and services. With no 
effective machinery for rationing . and . price controls in the civilian 
sector ‘the burden of restricting consumption fell almost. completely on 
financial methods. ` Bút the deficits to be covered were of greab magni- 
tude. Of the total deficits. of over Rs. 8,800 -crores incurred in India 
between September, ‘1989, and. March, 1946, not more than Rs. 800 
crores were met by borrowing from the public., ‘The rest were met by 
the creation of money. é 
~ The Allies, “instead of EE T Tadian E E out ‘of 
normal borrowings i in India, have bought them from loans compulsorily 
obtained out of newly created Reserve Bank money against the credit 
of the British Goveriment. The Governor of the -Reserve Bank of: 
India was right i in pointing out that ‘‘ though there has been a consider- 
able, risé in prices in India, I do not. consider that this is the result of. 
the incréase in currency, but rather that the two. phenomena together, 
are’ the unavoidable result of the large purchases of goods and Services, 
being’ made by thé British Government i in, India for which they give us 
nee which we exchange for rupees.’ 

- Increaséd taxation and larger borrowing, sales of bullion and 
extension of commodity and price controls assisted in establishing a., 
measure of comparative equilibrium äs reflected in the trend of prices 
(during 1944- 45), currency circulation and security and share. values. 
By i944 the increase of prices and money income had been stopped with 
net public and foreign expenditure claiming some 18 or 14 per cent. of 
national output. The very limited rationing system and price | control 
were probably" the main factors responsible for the change in private’ 
spending habits which this implies.’ E 

‘The increase in price was Highest in the foodgroup which more 
than, ‘trebled in prices during the period 1940- 44. - Next in order, though 
far ‘pehind, came manufactured” articles followed by” other agricultural: 
commodities and raw materials. ~ “Since: prices of rationed supplies were 
not very ‘low, there ‘was a considérable deteriération in real ; wages and 
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a relative shift to profits in the distribution of income. Inflation made 
serious inroads into the standard of living of certain fixed income groups 
among the middle class. The rural labouring class-had been one of 
the hardest hit by it. ©- 4 i 

During 1946-47, the inflationary cénditions were intensified by 
the operation of other causes such as the inadequacy „of capital equip- 
ment and the lack of trained personnel, the reduttion in working hours 
and ' country-wide outbreak of strikes and bottlenecks ‘in internal 
transport. Thus, inflation in India in the earlier period was monetary 
in nature in the sense that rising prices were due directly to the increased 
money in circulation. But the main feature of inflation in’ latér years 
was that the’ cost structure in Indian industry and agriculture had 
become more rigid and production had not increased much. 


' THE CONCEPT OF SELF AS SAKSIN 


© DEVABRATA SINHA 
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: E : 


The enquiry after a principle, involved in the empirical individual 
and yet more fundamental than the merely empirical, is the crux in 
the Advaita concept of witnessing consciousness or Sdksin. Thus, in 
Brhadavanyaka Upanisad (iii. IV) the topic on self-luminosity (sva- 
yamyotistvam).and the unfailingly active nature (aluptasakli-svaripa- 
tvam) of the self begins -with an investigation as to what the light 
is by means of which the individual shines—‘‘Kim yotirayam 
purusah’’. It has been shown in that context tbat a light more 
foundational than the light of external agencies which are supposed 
to cause our external perception must be admitted at the background 
of our conscious life, shining autonomously and illuminating at the 
same time all our empirical processes and activities. Now, it is the 
selfas other than the congeries of bodily organs but illuminating 
the same without being dependent for its own illumination, which is 
indicated to be the light in question—Atmaivdsya yotil.' And, this 
is what is meant by Sākşin as the constant, conscious background 
of the individual being. In this paper, we consider firstly how the 
concept of Sdaksin is established. through logico-epistemological 
approach and then, the possible metaphysical status of such, transcen- 
dental self as intermediate between Absolute or Brahman on the one 
hand and the empirical individual or Jiva on the other. 


I 


The primary issue—rather an epistemological one—involved in 
the question of Saksin bears on the reality and necessity of a principle, 
knowning yet transcending the merely knowing agent.” To posit 
the principle as merely beyond the individual soul (jivdtirekenda), as 
the author of Siddhdntalegasangraha has done*, is to overlook the 
precise .characteristic of Saksin. For, by individual sou] we prima 
facie mean just the agent of living function and nos necessarily the 


agent of knowing activity as such. It is with the category of knower ~~ 


l1 Sankara-Bhasya; Brhadaranyaka Upanigad, iii. IV. i Pi nee 

2 Jfanaghans, Tattvasuddhi, Ch. XXXV. “Kim pramatradi-cyytiriktal saksi ndma 
kagcit asti na vā”. h 

3 Sj¢dhantalegasangraha, Ch. Į 
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that Nyaya as well as common sense stop. Now, the fourfold scheme 
of categories centred on the fact.of cognition in the forms of cogniser 
(pramata), way of cognition (pramdna), cognition (pramutt) and the 
object of cognition (prameya), as formulated by Vatsyayana in his 
Nyaya-Bbasya, would be accepted by Advaita. On the other hand, 
Sdksin should, after the usual classification, be identified with the 
category of cogniser itself, so far as it is prima jacie reeognised to be 
the principle of knowing self. , 

So, the ground for introducing the further category of Saksin, 
as in Advaita, may rightly be questioned. Indeed, the Naiyayika 
points out that so far as both the cogniser and Sdisin coincide in ` 
being the seer (drastd), cognisership can as well accomplish the func- 
tion of seeing with respect to the object perceived or experienced. 
Even in the case of false cognition, they say, it is the same cogniser 
that serves as the subject, because even the object of false cognition 
must be subject to valid cognition. 


Turning from the category of knowing subject, the witnessing 
self is not to be understood also as of the nature of absolute transcen- 
dent Reality. -For, that would render impossible the admittedly 
crucial feature of Sdksin, namely, its participation in the empirical 
use (vyavahdrangatva). So, it must be pertaining to the nature of 
the individual being and as such can hardly be anything else than-the 
cogniser. On the other hand, to regard the self in question as of the 
nature of the experienced (drsya) would also bring it to the level of 
objects which, though knowable, are not capable of manifesting 
anything else. Objects such as the pot etc., can never be the witness, 
as they are always there to be known and never to reveal other things 
as their perceiver. 

Again, the principle of witnessing self is admittedly beyond the 
ways of direct knowing. Jt cannot be an object of perception. As 
Sankara remarks, the self, though illuminating the body, the organs 
etc., is not itself illumined by anything else, as the sun is with regard 
to external objects. What, then, would be the ground for positing 
the principle of Saksin ? i 

Here, Advaita demonstrates the ground for-admitting the category 
of Sāksin chiefly by way of the argument as to the evidencing of 
mental states. The mental states like ideas, feelings as pleasure, 
pain, etc., are admitted by all to be necessarily evidenced. Now, as 
internal facts, they are indisputably beyond the grasp of external 


£ Sankara-Bhasya : Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, iii. IV. 
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perception, which are valid. only- in the case of ‘external objects. 
Nevertheless, there may be: the possibility of internal or mental 
perception (manojanya pratyaksa), taking the mental states as its 
objects: Here, of course, we come to an open, suestion|: where the 
Naiyayika joins issue. 

The advoéates of Sdksin S come in direct controversy with 
the Nyaya view which, by admitting internal. perception, seeks to 
avoid the principle of Saksin altogether. For, with the Naiyayika, 
Saksin would be a redundant principle, internal perception of the 
internal states—be it of the. nature of knowing of knowledge or of 
perceiving mental states of feeling, willing, etc.,—being admitted. 
Consequently, any conscious state would not be self-evidenced for 
the Nyāya realist.- But the crux of the Advaita contention on the 
necessity of witnessing self may be considered as centering round the 
issue of the essential self-luminosity of knowledge or consciousness: 
The validity of the witnessing principle depends on proving knowledge 
„or any conscious state to be i In essence evidenced by the light-of con- 
sciousness and as such to bé completely’ unobjective. (I have consi- 
‘dered in details in two of my previous papers how the contention of 
Nyāya as to the knowability of knowledge i is challenged by Advaita.) _ 

Again, the Bhatta standpoint, which does not take knowledge’ 
to be perceptible at ‘all but as knowable through inference on the 
ground of such signs in use as the presence and absence of known- 
ness or manifestness (prdkatya), is. also challenged by Advaita as 
‘ultimately leading to the inertness of knowledge, affecting its very 
capacity to reveal objects. . 

(The grounds for denying the Bbatta contention from the Advaita 
standpoint has also been discussed in one of the papers already 
referred to.) . Now, in establishing its concept of Sāksin, Advaita 
has to face yet another view ; according to which knowledge, even 
though taken as such to be self-manifest, is recognised only as an 
attribute and not as subsiantive. Thus, the Prabhakaras would 
maintain that the self-iluminating knowledge is only an’ attribute of 
the self. And, if this knowledge be thus conceived as an attribute, 
it is to be taken as the attribute of the self, because it is the self 
alone which is the locus of knowledge. This point of view goes 
contrary to the standpoint of Saksin, so’ far as here knowledge i is 
. taken oe as areDUs te though essential, aid non: constant, where- 
i 5a NA Study on the Advaita Theory of Knowledge : the Concept” of Self-illumination"’, 
The Calcutta Review, April, 1954. 


“An Inquiry into Self- Fohsgioranesa a) The Calcutta Review, Nóvember 1954. 
8 Vide f.n. 5:b). 2 
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as Saksin ; represents the principle-of constant, ,substantive conscious- 
ness which is but- equivalent to self. - Moreover, the Prabhakara 
theory of triple cognition (triputi pratyaksa) of ‘the. object, the - cogni- 
_ tion itself and the: cogniser would. outdo the necessity of the Saksin 
principle. - But, as we have already -examined this. aspect of the 
Prabhakara ‘view in connexion with the problem of geif- -consciousness 
(vide tbe author’s paper,‘ An Inquiry into, Self-constiousness ”’) 7, 
we are not. going to show here the inadequacy of the Prabhakara 
view separately. : 

It is to be noted. that knowledge, as ‘taken by the bhala, 
is invariably found to- be endowed with the common qualities of 
origination _ and destruction. Now, such origination and destruction 
would not be possible. for the knowledge concerned unless its locus 
also undergoes the same: But,. the self „which is the locus of its 
attribute, knowledge, is admit: sedly without destruction. This argu- 
ment on the impossibility of the non-constant nature of knowledge 
is put forward inferentially by, the Advaitin, bringing. in the analogy 
of the lamp.* The illuminating quality. of the Jamp is destroyed 
through the destruction of the lamp. itself and Ag. originated through 
the origination of the same. ` The lamp i is the locus of the attribute 
of illumination. Now it is concluded, on the analogy’ of the amp, 
and its illuminating quality, that consciousness, 80 far as itis the, 
attribute of illumination as ‘belonging | to. the self, is capable of 
origination and. destruction only with the . origination and destruction 
of its locus. That is to Say; without the destruction of the self, 
there would not be the destruction of. Knowledge.. But, the self is 
admitted by. the. Prabhakara. ‘himself to be an éternal entity and so 
without. possible origination and destruction, Thus, the ‘destruction 
of the self. being impossible, its attribute, consciousness, would also 
not be destructible. The same argument is presented in. a slightly 
different manner in. another inference. Here, what i is concluded of 
consciousness, on the same ground and on the same analogy, is 
coexistence: with, ‘the locus (yavatsodsrayabhavitea). Both, these 
inferences drive at the same contention, ie. the : eternality of 
consciousness,” l 

Further, it is argued, so far as consciousness is the specific quality. 
of self which i is admittedly an all- -pervading entity “(vibhu dravya) . just, 
as sound is ‘of ether (akasa) , it. should be ever- existent, that is, 


7 “An Inquiry into Self-consciousness, pp. 108: 9. ~ i . a 
8 Jaaneghens, Ch: XXXV. f 
aD Idem, g to aaa . Se r; 
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constant. Of course, to such an argument it may be objected. that if 
any specific quality of the self be necessarily eternal, what would be 
the case with the mental states as belonging to the self, which are 
obviously inconstant. Here, it should be noted that such states . 
should not be taken as the attributes of the self, because they ‘are 
recognised to be the qualities of the mind rather than of the self. 


Again, it” may te argued against the Advaita contention of cons- 
tant consciousness that there is our common experience of origination 
and destruction of knowledge. It is a common experience to state 
that ‘My knowledge of the pot arises and is destroyed’. It is pointed 
out by Advaita that the seeming origination and destruction of know- 
ledge are nothing more than apparent and as such do not refer to the 
real character of knowledge in its essential aspect. The impossibility 
of the origination and destruction of knowledge, taken in its essential 
aspect,'is shown from the improbability of either prior non-existence 
(pragabhava), that is, positively stated, origination, or posterior non- 
existence (pradhoamsdbhdva), that is, positively stated, destruction, of 
knowledge. For, it would be an impossibility to hold that the very 
non-existence of knowledge is proved by knowledge itself, because in 
demonstrating its object knowledge would lose its own existence. 
The non-existence, prior or posterior, of knowledge can be there only 
as evidenced by knowledge (here we aie to understand it in the ‘light 
of the standpoint of subjectivity in Advaita) ; and to posit the exis- 
tence of knowledge (in its essential aspect of consciousness) and its 
non-existence at the same time would mean an absurdity Then, 
how are we to explain different instances of knowledge which come 
and go? Itis as pertaining to different objects that consciousness 
varies from one instance to another; but, so far as consciousness 
itself is concerned, it is without any modalised form. It is the self- 
evidencing self in which there is illusion of cognition of diverse objects 
through association of modes of the internal ‘organ. 

‘The self-evidencing, witnessiug nature of the self is shown from 
the’ very character of - unfailing self-certitude and indubitability. 
Through all forms of experience, the experiencing seif makes itself 
felt as immediately and indubitably manifesi. Thus, even though 
doubting the external object, the cognising subject never doubt itself. 
Similarly, even when erroneously perceiving the external object, the 
cogniser itself would hardly get involved in contradiction ; such cogni- 
tion as ‘T am not’ would hardly occur to a cogniser. So, even during 
knowledge of a mediate object, the self remains immediate to the 
cogniser ; even as remembering the external object, the immediate 
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experience of the self is there. Now, all this could not be possible 
were the subject to be grasped through a separate act of awareness.’° 
Doubt or contradiction regarding a-thing may occur only when the 
perception of its unique property (visesa) isnot there. As, in the case 
of the éelf, there is never. any -doubt or cqntradiction- with regard to 
its existence, it follows that the perception of the unjque property of 
self should not be missing in any case.:- Farther, suck? perception of 
unique property should not be taken as extrinsic or adventitious, 
because, had it been so, it could not remain there constantly. - So, 
as the ‘non-extrinsic perception of the unique property is there in the 
self, the self-evidencing nature of the self is to be admitted. 


Of course, a doubt may arise: the lack of doubt in an entity 
need not necessarily be taken as tbe necessary ground for self- 
evidencingness. For, even in cases of the body, the ego, mental 
states of pleasure-pain etc ., doubt would seldom occur. An individual 
would never doubt his body, as to whether it exists or not, ‘whether ‘it 
is his body or not. Should the body also, then, be taken as self- 
evidencing, though it is admittedly inert? Or, on the other hand, 
should it follow that the self may be indubitable even without being. ` 
self-manifest, by nature? -Here, it is to be noted that the self- 
manifest character is not the ne ces sary ground for indubitability. It 
does not necessarily follow that whatever is not ‘self-manitegt in 
nature cannot also be indubitable.. Rather, the very character of 
manifestness is to be regarded as the -ground for taking a thing’ a8 
indubitable (Of course, the approach here _ is ratio essen di. and n not: 
ratio cognoscendi). So, even that. which gets manifest, through, a 
false identity with the self-manifest consciousness due to’ -an. -intimate: 
relation with the latter also appears. indubitable. : Now;: so ‘far: 
the body etc. are falsely identified with _ consciousness, - sharing 
its constantly manifesting character, they _are TORAIORI and a6 such: 
indubitable. ; Poth iag 

Now, the close relation holding poron he principle of 
transcendental consiogusness and the b ody-cornplex should - be 
examined. The transcendental consciousness seated in the individual 
is said to be immediately evidencing the two bodies, -gross - and 
` subtle, being their substratum.’: It may, however, be. ‘urged that 
the modifications of the internal organ:reveal the two bodies- for the 
knower, so that the principle of. .witnessing conscious:ness: as- other 
than such modifications would be redundant. Here it is to be noted 

10° -Bhamati, Brahma-Satras, 2/2/28." © a i Ba ES S 
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that as the transcendental consciousness limited -by the two bodies. 
is:of the very nature of manifestation, this manifestation pervades 
all through the body, broadly manifesting the two bodies. Specific 
modifications’ regarding the two bodies originate from the internal 
organ which, again, remains manifest by the reflection (pratibimba) 
of the transcen dental consciousness. Thus, what is broadly revealed 
by the transcendental consciousness gets specifically: revealed by 
individual modifications of the manifest internal organ. Such specific. 
modifications, however, are not always present ; yet, in their absence 
-the period of interval does not remain all blank. For, even the 
absence of specific cognition regarding the two bodies would be 
felt in general. An underlying awareness of the body continues 
even though we are not particularly aware of the body as such, 


Then, as to the ego, we have seen how it is constantly associated- 
with the self-evidencing principle of consciousness and as such 
remains indubitable. A common example may bring it mote cléar 
to us. - Thus, when we observe- an external thing for a long time 
there. may follow afterwards a memory in the form of ‘I have 
been so long observing it’. Here the ego or the ‘I’-element in the 
memory-content presupposes 4 particular awareness of the ‘I’. But 
such specific awareness is obviously absent in our attention towards 
the external object. Now, that there is memory of ‘I’ even in the 
absence of any specific modification of the mind in the form of ‘I’ 
shows: that: there -had been an experience of ‘I’ even during the 
perception of the external object or, in other words, the ego had 
been evidenced. And this evidencing principle could be no other 
than thé principle of Sakgin. Now, if the transcendental: consciousness 
be other ‘than the -individual, how can the use or the memory of -an 
‘object ‘evidenced by the witnessing consciousness pertain to the 
individual? There-is an extremely intimate connection between 
the individual and the transeendental consciousness, its substratum 
to which it is falsely fused. ‘Through such false’ identification, the 
- fransceridéntal = consciousness shares the nature of the individual 
and thus the things evidenced by the transcendental consciousness 
enters subsequently into the memory of .the individual. Nor can 
the. individual consciousness itself be regarded as ‘the witnessing 
consciousness. For, as the individual is involved in all activities “as 
their agent, ‘indifference and the ‘seer-character cannot per tain to it. 


‘With this we come to the characteristic feature of the witnessing 
consciousness. It is characterised by seeing even without agency 
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(Kartrtve sati drastrtvam).™ The self as witness is not just the 
‘agent, embodied in the form of ‘T’, but it is’ rather the’ manifestation 
of the ‘T’ and of the nature of consciousness itself. k ` 
~ Now, this said character of seeing itself may be regarded as a. 
form of activity, so that the witnessing self is to be regarded as the 
agent of such activity. But, such seeing ‘is not: ‘just equivalent to 
the act of seeing as such. For, Sākşin represents “the principle 
of constant consciousness itself and assumes the character of seer 
only as related to the act of experiencing the object. Here, of course, 
it may be doubted as to how the witnessing consciousness that is 
said to be of the very nature of constant consciousness itself may “at 
the same time be regarded as related to the act of constant experien- 
cing. The lack of any distinction between Saksin and constant 
experiencing makes the relation between the two impossible. 

The anomaly is answered by explaining the so-called relatedness 
of the witnessing consciousness in terms of the distinction falsely 
constructed through ignorance. Itisin the state of nescience that 
the seer. aspect of consciousness as involving the seen phenomena is 
possible, for the seer-character is necessarily dependent n the seen 
manifold. So, the seer-aspect is not the ultimate nature of the 
witnessing consciousness but rather its immanent, empirical (tatastha) 
aspect. Saksin in its ultimate and ideal essence is indifferent and 
of the very nature of pure consciousness and as such without any 
reference whatsoever to the experienced (drsya).” 

It is this Sdksin as the principle of pure, detached, autonomous 
consciousness which forms the substratum of the internal organ etè., 
and immanently manifests itself through the ego-consciousness. 
And, it is to be felt as the innermost principle behind all the 
empirical complex of the individual and as opposed to the qualities 
pertaining to the ego-consciousness. So, the real ‘nature of the 
individual is’ to be recognised as Sdksin’ which is.of the nature of 
consciousness, ever manifesting without being actively involved in the 
empirical process, different from the self whichis ordinarily known‘to 
be the object of the I-feeling and locus of the feeling of pain etc. 

Now the question as to the exact metaphysical status of Sdksin 
still remains. It is clear from our discourse tbat such a principle as 
Saksim cannot wholly be identified with the individual being (jiva). 
Neither can. it be regarded as identical with the supremely transcen- 
dent principle of Brahman. So the question would arise as.to how 
Saksin, distinct from both the categories of Jiva and Brahman, 


ll Nyrsimhasgrama, Advaitadipike : wale.) 2 Idem 
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can at the same time be the principle of consciousness. Here 
Advaita seeks to determine the status of Sdaksin in terms of 
the common phenomenon of illusion. In such illcsion as the 
seeing of silver in conch- shell, the question arises as to whether 
the this-ness manifest, in illusion should be taken as pertaining 
to silver or to, conch-shell. If it pertains to silver, the this-ness 
' could be cafcelled as much as silver and could not be involved 
in the valid cognition of ‘This is conch-shell’. So this-ness 
cannot pertain to silver. Neither can this-ness pertain to the real 
conch shell, because in that case it would not have been manifest In 
the illusory perception, as the conch-silver itself is not manifest in 
illusion. Thus, this-ness can neither wholly belong to silver nor to 
conch-shell. So, what should be the status of this-ness? Here it 
it pointed out that this-ness, though in reality belonging to the 
conch-shell, yet in illusory appearance pertains to silver, so far as 
in the illusory perception, ‘This is silver’, this-ness stands as the 
common substratum to both the real conch-shell and the appearing 
silver. Similarly, the metaphysical status of Saksin as intermediate 
between Brahman and Jiva is to be understood. So far as its 
ultimate nature is concerned, the witnessing consciousness is of the 
very-nature of the supreme Being; but, from the point of view of 
perceptual appearance, it is taken as involved in the empirical 
individual with its empirical manifold of associations. (Paramarthato 
brahmatvepi pratibhdsatah saksinah samsaryantarbhava eva). 


. The analogy should not, however, be drawn in its completeness. 
The . conch-shell character as distinct from this-ness remains unmani- 
fest in error and only in valid perception is revealed in the form of 

‘this’. And fhe real character is revea’ed on the cancellation of the 

silver-character. In the case of sdksin which also holds an inter- 
inediate position, it is somewhat different. The Brahman-character 
which is ultimately real is the very essence of sdksin itself. But 
fhis ultimate nature of séksin seemingly remains unmanifest in the 
worldly state through nescience. If ignorance were dispelled through 
knowledge of the ultimate identity of self and Brahman, sdksin 
would ‘be manifest in its real character, shorn of all its empirical 
associations and that would be called its -Brahman-character. So, 
séksin .in appearance remains involved in the complex formed by way 
of. knowing, .knower, known’ and: knowledge, through false fusion 
_ with.the latter. - But, so far as its: real ‘nature is concerned, beyond a 
level of @mpiricality, it is of the nature of Consciousness or Brahman.’ 


3 Jhanaghans, Tattvaguddhi, Ch, XXXV. S l Jdem. 


OMAR KHAYYAM: A VOICE 
OF SACREDNESS 


B. S. Matuur, M.A., B.A. (Hons,), 
Principal, M.M,.H. (Degree) College, Ghaziabad, (U.P.) 


Ah Love! could you and I with Fate conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—--and then 
Remould it nearer to the Heart's Desire! 
—Omar Khayyam — 


Indeed, a fine piece of poetry with sense and imagination, a 
Piece of ideal poetry, doing both—teaching and delighting simulta- 
neously. Also moving and moving with a terrific passion towards a 
revolution. 

Omar sees through the sorry scheme of things. He wanis an 
end of it. His eye is keen on a new brave world of joy nearer to the 
Heart’s desire. Love is his instrument for the fulfilment he aims 
at. He is not wrong. We all are aware of things as they are in the 
world—a complete darkness which we all want to break through but 
which we are not able to just because we have in our possession not 
the required intensity of love and imagination. We have to shatter 
it to pieces through Jove. That is not the consummation. There 
must he a joyous world, a land of love and dream. 

Man has to conspire with Fate. This conspiracy certainly un- 
folds man as capable of taking to a life of infinite pains. The aim 
is creation. Creation needs in ample measure energy and we have 
enough of it. Only we have to use it. That is conspiring and that 
is, I venture to suggest, making our Fate. That is the way of 
achievement. That is progress, incessantly progressive and changing, 
and ever creating. A pleasurable adventure of love and work! 


hook at this adventure of love and work! What a philosophical 
view of life Omar seems to go by! He prescribes it for us and there 
is notbing wrong in it. 

Creation is nothing new; it is just a remembrance—putting things 
in a new way. But we must have imagination, courage and pains 
to fulfil the new pattern. Mere love won’tdo. Love might give us 
tremendous courage -and imagination; Love inight lend a new colour 
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to our life; it migbt be a life of dedication through love. Hence the 
value of love. Algo love implies a conspiracy in a new fashion. People 
must conspiye; let them conspire through love or for love or by love. 
They must conspire. That matters—that conspiracy—that union 
which will create a new world of our dreams. ` i 


Bul that is not all. We have to analyse our Heart’s desire—that 
is the eternal desire, of man to change and to be better through that 
change. That analysis requires a good deal of cogitation and im- 
agination born cf experience and knowledge, treasured in books and 
in the world. And soa synthesis of love and knowledge is of the 
essence to march endlessly towards the ideal. 


Beyond love is knowledge, an eternal pursuit of truth. Love 
is just an instrument, the ending end being ` Truth, nearer to the 
Heart’s desire. Omar definitely fastens upon Jove and heart and he 
neglects reason. Essentially, he was a poet and not a philosopher. 
“Man must be both—a lover and a philosopher. This man is the ' 
need of the hour. Man must love as he has to live in society; he 
must think as he has to change the society he lives in. l 


Here is enough work. Omar asks man to see through the misery 
that breaks man, the frustration that restrains him from new fulfil- 
ment. Man cannot stop; hands of progress cannot stop. This is 
the philosphy, communicated to us by Omar. According to Omar 
love can take us on to a successful revolution. I don’t think, Omar 
sets a great store by Fate. We can, of course, through endless work, 
conspire for Fate. l 


Then to the rolling Heaven itself T cried, 
Asking, “What Lamp had Destiny to guide 
Her little Children stumbling in the Dark?” 
And—“‘A blind Understanding !’’ Heaven replied. 
Omar is quite philosophical. He is aware of children of God 
walking on earth in darkness with Fate above them. Fate, some say, 
guides them with a blind understanding. Thatis the lamp of Fate. 
This fate has no meaning for Omar. Also frustration that seems to 
` permeate the world does not affect him. 


Then to this earthen Bow] did I adjourn 
My lip the secret Well of Life to learn. 

And Lip to Lip it murmured—‘‘While you live 
Drink ! for once dead you never shall return. 


elm 
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Critics take Omar as blind for drinks. To my mind that is not 
nearing truth of his heart. Omar was all out for work, his philosophy 
of work. And so he asked people to drink into the atmosphere of 
work. Man must die but before death he must do his bit, he must 
achieve his aim. He has a great mission fo carry through. He has, 
as I feel, divinity inside that must body forth in his dreams, thoughts 
and deeds. Thai way man will go near his Maker. That is our 
wission : that is our burden. 


This mission of the manifestation of divinity in life is the ‘secret 
well of life to learn’, And he learns it, rather proposes to learn it, 
through his earthen bowl. ‘The earthen bowl points to power of Jove 
that fascinates him. He does not like to escape from life. People 
think of his drinks and think of him as escaping from life. Literature 
is to escape or to conquer. It might be for both. Indeed, ıt is 
both—escaping from life and facing it toconquer. I find this with 
Omar. He drinks and asks others to drink just to face life, not to 
escape from it. Of course, for the moment, there is an escape from 
the frustration of life but ultimately it comes to a positive conquest 
of life, 


Omar has suggested in course of his poems this kind of escape. 
He has, therefore, enough of realism—‘‘While you live drink.” He 
never thinks of life beyond death. He wants to achieve a revolution 
in this life on earth and so he says—‘‘For once dead you never shall 
return.” 


Certainly, Omar has unlimited emotions and be fastens upon 
them buf he suggests, however faintly, a synthesis of emotions with 


reason. One can vénture to suggest that-he was a philosopher in the- 


making but he was finding it rather impossible to do away with his 
emotions. Here is God’s plenty so far as we think of wisdom. Man 
cannot banish his emotions. They give us the necessary inspiration 
without which there is no fulfilment. To be successful in jife, we 
have to achieve a synthesis of emotions with reason. Let us learn 
this from Omar Khayyam. Indeed, a great lesson ! 


I find almost this very feeling in Rabindranath: synthesis of 


emotions with. reason in 2 delicate fashion. Here is this idea from ` 


him :— 
‘Servant 


Have mercy upon your servant, my queen !- 
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Queen 


The assembly is over and my servants are all gone. 
Why do you come at this late hour? 


i Servant . 


When you have finished with others, that is my time. 
I come to ask what remains for your last servant to do. 


Queen 


What can you expect when it is too late? 


Servant 


Make me the gardener of your flower garden. 


Queen 


What will be your duties? 


Servant 


The service of your idle days. 

I will keep fresh the grassy path where you walk 

In the morning, where your feet will be greeted 

with praise at every step by the Sowers eager 

for death....cc.cccsesecseceeneesenes A EA OERLE earair ea i 


Demme waren erenee nt emrraee Seer reenter nthe mente meet seem borer eases beet O Reeser a dle ee 


Indeed, nothing but beauty and emotions in plenty you have here 
apparently but beyond them one finds reason and devotion in equal 
intensity. The poet has a concrete picture of his emotions bui behind 
them he has an idea of service to inculcate, Certainly a sacred effort ! 
Omar also tries to present his ideas emotionally and musically but 
behind those ideas one invariably sees reason and sense, tremendous 
enough to cause a revolution in our dreams, thoughts and deeds. 

Omar seems to think through his emotions and music. There is 
magnificent inspiration in him. There might appear no reason at all 
as one reads his poetic lines but when those lines have done their duty 
there is splendour of thought, very elevated thought, quite rare in 
poets of his type. Poetry must put before us a complete picture of 
emotions and these emotions when recollected in tranquillity have to 
present something logical to elevate and move us. Poetry begins in 
emotions and it must end also in emotions. And emotions will cer- 
tainly culminate in accomplishment. This is what Omat’s poems do 
quite in a magnificent fashion. 
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There is always a mystery, about the words- of a poet, That 
mystery he must create else he is not a poet. He may be a simple 
being but he must create about him a being of magnificence. Then 
oniy people will take to him and to his words. The Bible is simple 
in language but always there is a -mystery about it» contents and 
naturally the appeal is tremendous. Out of that mystery there rings 
a voice that must be heard : out of that there is Keatd eternal music 
that must captivate and elevate. 

.We can easily fasten upon this music in the poems of Omar 
Khayyam. Only we must have that divine drink that he had in an 
extraordinary measure ! 


You know, my Friends, how bravely in my House 
l For a new Marriage I did make Carouse : 
Divorced'old barren Reason from my Bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 


And the result is the splendour of his poetry, having always a 
voice and an appeal. 
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Meviews and Notices of Books 


1. Selected Poetical Works of George. Meredith, compiled with 
Some Notes by G.M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans, Green and Co. London. 
Price 15. Pp. 198, i-xiii. 

2. A’Reader’s Guide to T.S. Eliot by George- Williamson. Thames 
and Hudson, London, 1955. 15/-net. Pp. 248. rs 

George Meredith’s poems were all out of print, except Modern Love 
which Mr. Day Lewis published with an introduction in 1948, tracing the 
relation of the poem to Meredith’s tragic broken marriage with Peacock’s 
daughter. Professor Trevelyan has always been.an admirer of Meredith’s 
poetry. He published in 1906 a book calied The Poetry and Philosophy of 
George Meredith and six years later, edited his Complete Poetical Works 
for Messers Constable. That edition is now out of print. The present 
volume reproduces some of the notes from the Complete Edition and 
contains besides a learned introduction which brings out the quality of 
Meredith’s achievement as a poet. This volume of poems under review 
does not reprint about a hundred pages of Juvenilia and a number of 
difficult poems which Meredith wrote towards the end of his life. 

Professor Trevelyan’s enthusiasm for his subject is obvious. ‘‘Meredith 
in my opinion had more intellectual power and finesse, and stronger 
imagination than any other of the Victorians.’’ This view is later qualified 
so as to suggest that Meredith should be judged first and foremost as a 
poet although his performance in the field of fiction is far from inconsider- 
able. “‘His (Meredith’s) mental agility is very great, but it often leads 
him into a bog; his poetical imagination never...His novels, no less than 
Hardy’s, are the novels of a poet’. N 

Meredith had told Professor Trevelyan that as a young` man he had 
hoped to be a popular novelist like Dickens. Why he became instead 
crabbed and difficult in his prose, concentrating on wit in’ his dialogue 
and characterization, turning into a sort of prose Browning, is a question 
which the editor answers with great clearness. After the publication of 
Modern Love in 1862, Meredith lost the affection of the Great British 
Public who came to look upon his famous sonnet sequence as immoral 
under the influence of a series of adverse reviews. For the next seventeen 
years, until he was forty-nine, he was almost completely left out in the 
cold, his fame reviving in 1879 on the publication of The Egoist (1879). 
“Since neither the critics nor (sic) the public would listen to him, he 


solilogized in prose and poetry, which became therefore increasingly , 
eccentric and obscure’’. ; f 


Professor Trevelyan regards the final version of Love in the Valley 
(1878) as the most beautiful love poem of that length to be found in the 
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English language but ‘he ane the palm for variety in its moods to 
Modern Love. 

Meredith seems to have been a, prophet also in the political field. 
He was for many years educated in Germany where lie saw with dismay 
the well-planned activity of the Government and its emphasia on military 

‘training. He could predict that Germany would some day cross swords 
with England. In 1908 Meredith wrote if England fell ‘mankind would 
breathe a harsher air’. ‘‘Well, she has not fallen,’’ contments Professor 
Trevelyan, “but she has relatively declined, and the air is already more 
harsh’’. ; 

The volume of poems which Professor Trevelyan has edited with so 
much care, ability, and judgement will give an opportunity to the readers 
fo become acquainted with a man of great genius, who both in his prose 
and poetry, revealed a quality cf imagination which continues to be unique 
even amidst the rich variety found in English literature. Meredith’s 
imagination: is subtle and .strong; he captures the beauty of a landscape 
as easily as the secret pain and anguish of a lover's heart. Professor 
Trevelyan points out that ‘Meredith is poet out of doors day and night’ 
and this aspect of his appeal is well brought out by these verses which 
the editor quotes in his Introduction : 


I,who love old hymning night 
And know the dryad voices well. 


I know him, February’s thrush, 
And loud at -ève he valentines. 


Professor Trevelyan belongs to the foremost rank of historians in our 
time, und as Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, he has been loved 
and adntired by generations of students. His excursions into the field 
of literature have not been many,. but he always brings to bear upon the 
subject a vividness of imagination which seems to lay bare the heart of 
the matter, whéther he writes on history or on literature. _ 

Professor Williamson published the book for the first time in 1958 
This is a reprint which contains no additional matter not any modification 
of what he had written earlier, The book is divided into nine chapters, 
fol'owed by a biographical note and index of poems. 

The author sums up his views on T.S.: Eliot in hese dnog 
remarks: ‘‘ Whether or not you like what he makes you see he has given 
form to some of the most significant feeling of our time. . For he has been 
able to see beneath both beauty and ugliness; to see the boredom, and 
the horror, and the glory’. ‘Itis true to say that the glory of man is 
his capacity for salvation ; it is also true to say that his glory is his capacity 
for damnation’. T, S. Eliot sees the evidence of the first capacity in 
Dante who has been his life-long teacher and guide and the second in 
Baudelaire. In thé opinion of Professor Williamson ‘Four Quartets’ 
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embodies the poet’s sense of glory more significantly than any of his other 
works. 

With this position of Professor Williamson there is no reason to 
quarrel. It provides the necessary justification for the careful study he 
has attempted, His earlier publication, ‘The Talent of T.S. Eliot’ shows 
that he has expended much time and thought in trying to make a critical 
assessment of the poetry of T.S. Eliot. 


Professor Williatnson uses some of the critical writings of the poet, 
confining himself to The Sacred Wood, Selected Essays and The Use of 
Poetry and the Use of Criticism for the purpose of defining and explaining 
the attitude of T.S. Eliot as a poet. His exposition of the poet’s debt 
to Laforgue and Donne is clear, and helpful to the appreciation ‘of the 
various technical devices he has adopted for presenting his vision. 


_The author aims at offering ‘some guidance to the evident bub not 
obvious pattern of the poems, at most to chart their course’, This he 
- does poem by poem. He has shown a very interesting connexion between 
The Waste Land and Dans le Restaurant, a poem Eliot wrote in French. 
The interpretation of the fourth section of The Waets Land derives much 
material aid from this poem in which a waiter details his erotic experiences 
to a diner and receives from him ten sous for the bathroom. The author’s 
guidance is particularly valuable for the study of ‘Gerontion’ and ‘Four 
Quartets,’ Perhaps the best exposition of ‘The Waste Land’ is found l 
in C.M. Bowra’s ‘The Creative Experiment’ and F.R. Leavis also provides 
excellent help in his ‘New Bearings in English Poetry’. These two 
critics are far more objective in their treatment of the same subject. 
They refer to particular phrases and expressions for a discussion, which 
serves at the end to illuminate the entire poem, Professor Williamson 
is consistently abstract in his approach. He rarely draws attention to 
any particular passage and seems interested only in what the poem as a 
whole seeks to communicate. Eliot's subtleties call for subtleties in 
exposition, and Professor Williamson who is strong on the philosophical 
side is able to deal competently with the metaphysical element. The 
ordinary lover of poetry will experience a certain measure of difficulty in 
understanding some of the: arguments found in this book. For him a 
greater degree of simplification would have been useful. But Eliot 
is a poet who makes certain demands on the reader which not many are 
able. to satisfy. The method which the author follows is perhaps justified 
by the nature of the subject he treats of. 


The book is a wéleome addition to the growing body of critical litera- 
ture on TiS. Eliot and will be particularly valuable to those who wish 
to study Eliot from the point of view of his technique and the general 
philosophical ideas in which he deals. 

i Sri C. SEN 


Ourselves 


THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 

AIl the three main speecbes of the Indian History Congress 
which met at the Calcutta University in the last week of December, 
1955, make useful points, which, unusual for euch addresses, often 
outpour platitudes. Dr. H.C. Mookerjee, Governor of West Bengal 
and Chancellor‘of the University, in his inaugural address emphasised 
the layman’s point of view in the work of preparing a Comprehensive 
History of India. Unfortunately, experts sometimes forget that their 
researches and contributions should educate the common citizens 
also, and that they should enlighten the minds of all alike. Without 
Sharing the orthodoxy of any particular school of thought and 
historical interpretation, it may be said that Indian History should 
give an integrated picture of national development and emphasise 
those aspects of the nation’s thought and action which have exercised 
more than a passing influence on the march of Indian culture 
and civilisation. ‘‘India lives”, said Dr. Mookerjee, ‘‘and_ will 
continue to live, because external vicissitudes have not affected her 
soul.” It would be unhistorical, therefore, to ignore the creative 
stream of idealism which runs-through the entire Indian History. 
It is necessary now to émphasise the vital role. played ‘by social, 
economic and cultural forces, in shaping the life of the Indian people. 
We cannot remain satisfied with mere chronicles of reigning kings 
and dynasties and with mere description of wars. A great historian 
of modern times, George Macaulay Trevelyan, said in his inangural 
address delivered as Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge that one of the greatest gifts of a true historian 
js the art of narrative. History is not merely science, it is something 
more. The element of narrative in history cannot be belittled or 
ignored. History written with understanding and sympathy can be 
a source of instruction as well as of inspiration to the people at large. 

Professor N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
in his address of welcome as the Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, gave a much-needed advice to the assembled historians when — 
he said: ‘‘We should not ignore what we received in different 
spheres of life from the best minds associated with the British 
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regime”’.- This is important. An adequate and complete history 
of India cannot be written without some reference to those European | 
scholars, antiquarians and historians whose contributions to different 
`. branches of Indology are of abiding value. We should never forget 
that the treasures of the mind know no racial barrier and form a 
permanent part of the heritage of mankind. 

Sardar K. M. Panikkar, in his Presidential address, put 
forward a new point of view when he said that the history of India in 
order to be properly understood, should be related to the developments 
in Central Asia and in South-East Asia. Without this Indian history 
would lose its full significance. Our vision of Indian history, there- 
fore, requires to be widened, and the evolution and development of 
social and cultural forces in India have to be related to movements 
and forces in these regions. . Asian history thus becomes an important 
branch of study in our Universities. 





Notifications 


z CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


List of Candidates admitted to Doctorate Degrees 


(1st September, 1955 to 24th November, 1955) 


Name and address of the 
candidate 


Sri Des Raj--Indian Statistical 
Institute, 203, Barrackpore 
Trunk Rord, Calcutta—35. 


Sm. Gayatri Guharay—8, May- 
fair, Calcutta—19. 

Sm. Malati Mitra—Lecturer, 
Maharajadhiraj Udaichand 
Mahila College, Burdwan. 

Sri Debabrata Basu—P6556, 
Block N, New Alipore, Cal- 
cutta—33. 


Sri Mrityunjayprasad Guha— 
Asst. Professor of Chemistry, 
Hooghli Mohsin College, 
P. O. Chinsurah, (Hooghli). 

Sri ` Nripendranath Biswas— 
Bose Institute, 93/1, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta—9. 

Sri Amalchandra Chakrabarti— 
41/60, Russa Road (South), 
Calcutta—33. 

Sri Sarajitkumar Nandi—15, 
Kalimohan Banerjee Lane, 
Calcutta—25. 

Sm. Manjuli Ray—33/5; Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Cal- 
cutta—19, 

Sri Mohitkumar Ganguli— 
Statistical Officer, Ministry 
of Transport (Road Wing), 
Statistical Unit, New Delhi. 

Sri Gunadhar Paria—Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, Indian 


Institute of Technology, 
Kharagpur. 
Sri Mohinimohan Biswas— 


Bengal Chemical & Pharma- 
ceutical Works Ltd., 164, 
Maniktala -Main Road, Cal- 
cutta—11. 


_ Subject- 


D.Pum. (ARTS) 


‘Contribution to the sampling Theory. 
Estimation and Alliod Aspects of (1) 
Truncated censored sampling’& (2) Samp- 
ling with varying pfobabilities’, 

(Statistics) 

‘The Marxist Theory of Literature’. 
(English) 

‘The Absolute & Appearance’ 
(Sanskrit) 


‘Some contributions to the theory of Statis- 
tical inference’ 

: (Statistics) 

D.Pam. (SCIENCE) 

‘Studies on Indian medicinal plants ete.’ 
(Chemistry) 

‘Decay & Capture of Mu-Mesons’ 

(Radio-Physics ‘& Electronics) 


‘The Novel Quality of Hardness of Textile 
Filments’. 


(Physics) 
‘Base Exchange in Soils & Clays’ 
~ (Pure Chemistry) 


‘Formation & -Properties of L.B.B.—Tri- 
substituted L—Ketoglutaricacid etc.’ 
(Pure Chemistry) 
‘Development of Relaxation Technique & 

& Application of Statistical Principles in 
Hydraulic Problems’. 
(Statistics) 
‘Transform Methods in Elastic Problems’ 
(Applied Mathematice) 


‘Studies on Purification &Physicotthemical 
Properties of Antibody Proteins and 
Invertase’. 

(Pure Chemistry) 


Syndicate 


date 


3.9.55 


15.9.55 
28.9.55 


28.9.55 


3.9.55 


15.9.55 
15:9.55 
15.9.55 
28.9.55 


28.9.55 


12.10.55- 


12.10.55. 
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List of Candidates admitted to Doctorate Degrees 


(25th November, 1955 to 31st December, 1955) 


Name and addre&s of the 
candidate 


Sri Kumkumkumar Sen—Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Chander- 
nagore College, Dist. Hooghli. 


Sri Tarakeswar Chakrabarti— 
Lecturer in Chemistry, 
Krishnagar College, . P.O..- 
Krishnagar, Dist. Nadia. 


Sri Jyotirmay Dasgupta—Pro- 
foessor-in-Charge of Biology, 
Midnapur College, Midnapur. 


Sm. Archana Mukhopadhyay— 
Cytogenetics Laboratory, 
Dept. of Botany, University 
Science College, 35, Bally- 
gunge Circular Road, Cal- 
cutta—l19. 


Sri Anilkumar Sarkar—Dept. of 
Physical Chemistry, . Indiar 
Association: for the Cultiva- 
tion of Science, Jadavpore, 
Calcutta—32. 


Sri Arunkumar Barua—49/1, 
Baldeopara Road, Calcutta— 
6. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


D.Pum. (SCIENCE) 


LIAN. 


- Subject Syndicate 
i date 
‘On some problems of Radiative transferin 26.11.55 
Stellar Atmosphere’. 
ai ` (Pure Physics) - 
‘Chemical Investigations of the Seeds of 1.12.55 


Switenia Macrophylla’. 
- =- (Pure Chemistry) 


‘A study of the Chromésomes during Melosis 
in Thirty Species of Indian Odonata’. 
(Zoology) 


‘Cytogenetics of a number of Aroids & the 
‘Members of some other Monocolyudonous 
. Families as well as application of Chemical 
Methods for the study of Chromosone 
Structure and Enzyme Activity.’ 
£ (Botany) 


‘Studies on. natural gums and micilages— . 
their Polyclectrolytic vs. Colloidal Electro- 


lytic Character’. ` 
- (Pure Ohemistry) - 


(1) ‘Studies on the active principlés of 
Indian Medicinal Plants’. f 
(2) ‘Studies on some natural steroids 
terpenoids’. - : i 
(Pure Chemistry 


and 


d 


17.12.55 


17.12.55 


17.12.55 


17.12.55 


The undermentioned candidates for ‘the various University Examinations held in 


to unfair means in the course of 
the.examination of 1955 and,deb 


versity for a further period of ‘one year, viz., 1956 :— 


Sl. Examination Roll .Enrol- Name of candi- - Father’s Name — _ _ College’ - 
No. _ No. ment date see, DPN 
: No. as 
1. Qualifying 47 . Jagdish Chunder L. . Dhan- Raj S.’ Q. T. > B. 
Sachdev. Sachdev. Khalsa. 
3. Qualifying 632 Sant Lal Soneja '- Shri Gopal Dass Kirori Mal 
aY Soneja E irah 
8. B.A. (Pass) 661 H.8639 Kishan Behari. Shri Rem Sarup Ex-student 
-. „ Lal Mathur. "Mathur. .° (Hindu). _ 
4, Il-year B.Sc. 90 Ag. 193 Qimati Lal ‘Dua Shri Chuni Lal, Central College 
Agri. (Hons.) te # . of Agriculture. 
5. Prev. Exam. 231 1.2748 ‘Prem- Nath’: L.` Dina N&th: Law Faculty: 
in Law. Malvai. f sa aS 
6. LL.B. (Final) 782 1.1906 Ramji Dass Pt. Gauri Shanker Ex-atudent, 


- a 
Dolhi, the 6th August, 1955.. 


April, 1955,who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have restorted 


the examination, have been disqualified from passing 


arred from appearing 


at.any examination of the Uni- . 


. 8. K. SARKAR, 


Depury Registrar 


For, Registrar. 


1956] NOTIFICATIONS 89. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 

The uindermentioned candidates for the various University examinations held in 

April, 1955, who were proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted 

to unfair means in the course of the examination, have been disqualified from passing 


the examination held in April, 1955, noted against each :— 


Sl. Examination Roll Enrol- Name of candi- Father’s Name. College 


No. No. ment date 
No. : è 
l. B.Com. .. 1870 DP.12 Om Prakash SriGuruCharan Delhi ` Poly- 
; . Jain. - Das. technique. 
2. Il-year B.Se. 86 Ag.206 Narinder Singh S. Harkripal Central College 
Agri. (Hons.) . Rosha. Singh Rosha. _ of Agriculture, 
Delhi, the 6th August, 1955. - - 8. K. SARKAR, 


Deputy Registrar 
For Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF DELHI 


The undermêntioned candidate for the B.A. (Pass) Examination held in April, 1955, 
who was proved to the satisfaction of the Executive Council to have resorted to unfair 
means in the course of the examination, has been disqualified from passing the B.A. 
. (Pass) Examination held in April, 1955 :— : 


Roll No. Enrolment Name of candidate Father’s Name College 
No. . i 
.449 .. 1.2452 Sushila Chopra (W) Mr. Basheshar Nath Chopra Indraprastha 
Delhi, the 14th September, 1955.. a 5. K. SARKAR, ` 


l Offg. Registrar. 
‘UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD ; 


Notice 


It is notified for general information that Sri Jogendra Raj Kishore (Raizada), a 
student of LL.B. Preyious class has been expelled from the University with immediate 
effect for misconduct and is not to be re-admitted. 

By order of the Vice-Chancellor, 


> 


Senate House, .. I. D. CALEB, . 
Allahabad i 
llth November, 1955 : Assit. Registrar (Admin.). 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 


No. 82/8303/55. i i Waltair, 4th Nov., 1955. 
Proceedings of the Syndicate 


Sub. Misconduct at University Examinations—September, . 1955. ° 
Read : Syndicate Resolution, dated 22-10-1955 and 23-10-1955. 


i Order 


Tho results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at.the University Examinations held in September, 1955 are cancelled 
and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the 


period noted against each :— 


m = 


Name of the candidate Examination Reg. = Period 
No. is 
1. C. Nagarajan . -.. Matriculation 764 Debarred for one year and per- 


mitted to sit for the University 
Examination to be held in 
September, 1956. 


. 2. M. Appa Rao’: ` .. Inter. | 6499 Debarred for one and half years and 
; A oh ee permitted to sit for the University 
nil Examination to be held in March- 

ay aS i April, 1957. ` 
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“Namo of the caiididate Examination Reg. i Périod 
a0 nt No. g 
3. Y. Vonkateswara Rao x5 6016 Debarred for one year and permitted 


to sit for the University Examina- 
ake tion to be held in September, 1956. 
. T. Brahmayya ae 3 4654 Do. 


4 
5. G. Sitaramayya lnd 5353 Do. 
6. R. Ranganayakulu .. ,„ 792 : Do. 
7. C. Thomas zs y 5370 . Do. 
8. V. Samuel Jõhn ...  ,, 5367 s Do. 
9. K. Jagga Rao ae 55 3158 Do. 
10. T. Jayaprada ae ae 1903 « Do. 
11. R. Martin Bob sey “abs - ` 1676 Debarred for one and half years and 
$ permitted to sit for the University 
Examination to be held in March- 
` April, 1957. 
12. Shaik Mastan Tac ehy 4170 Do. 
13. G. Pullayya iaw BA; 855 . Do. 
i (By order) 
legible, 


f ; Deputy Registrar. a 
UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI i 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 24, dated the 19th October, 
1955 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the Matriculation 
Examination of 1955. : Á 

(i) The Examination of Roll Gola F.P. 14 Putumai Borah has been cancelled and 
she has-been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1958. 

(it) The Examination of Roll Tez. P. 33 Jogeswar Saikia has been cancelled and he 
has been debarred from appearing at any future Examination of this University. ; 
. (iii) The Examination of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they 
have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1957. 


l. Roll & No. Names of the Candidates Names of School 
No. i 
1. Bar. 218 Jhebarmal Dhirasaria ©.. Surupeta Govt. Aided High 
School. . 
2. Gau. P. 10 Bidhan Chandra Purkayastha .. Private Candidate 
3. Gau. P. 28 Jogendra Kumar Das p Do. 
4. Gau. P. 48 Deva Prasad Mukherjee ga Do. ° 
5. Gau. P. 196 Golok Chandra Talukder os g Do. 
6. Gau. P. 398 Praneswar Kakati ie Do. 
7. Gau. P. 442 Asis Kumar Raha ae Do. 
8. Goal. . 80 Dilip Singha Chatry - .. Abhayeswari High School 
9. Goal. 108 Hareswar Roy Sarkar -. Boitamari High School 
10. Gola F.P. 14 Putumai Borah * .. Private candidate > 
11. Imph. `896 Konsham Joykenta Singh - .. S. S. Residential High School 
12. Tez. P. 33 JogeswarSaikia ` .. Private candidate 
net P. DATTA, 
$ Registrar, 


University of Gauhati. 
UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


_ Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 25, dated the 19th October, 
1955 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the B.A. and B.So. 
Examinations of 1955. ` i e 


(i) The Examinations of Roll Gau. 57 (B.Sc.) Arun Chandra Barua, Roll Shi. 79 
(B.Sc.) Purnananda Roy and Roll Dhub. N. 6 (B.A.) Manatosh Chakrabarti have been 
caneellcd and they have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this 
University until 1957. - H 5 

~ (ĉi) The Examination of Roll Gau. 82 (B.Sc.) Purnendu Kumar Medhi has been 
cancelled for 1955. 


1956] 


S]. 
No 


f ia No aa 


Roll & No. 


. Dhub. N. 6 (B.A.) 
. Gau. 57 (BSc.) 
. Gau. 82 (B.Se.) 
. Shi. 


79 (B.Se.) 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name of candidates 


Manatosh Chakrabarti 
Arun Chandra Baruwa 
Purnendu Kumar Medhi 
Purnananda Ray 


91 


College 


B. N. College, Dhubri 
Cotton College, Gauhati 


o. 
St. Anthony’s College, Shillong 


P. DATTA, 
- Registrar, 
University of Gauhati. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution No. 23, dated the 19th 
October, 1955 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the I.A., 
I.Sc. and I.Com. Examinations of 1955. 


(i) 


The Examination of Roll Sil. 111 (I.§c.) Bibhash Ranjan Das has been cancelled 


and he has been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 
1958, 


(ii) 


The Examinations of tho remaining candidatos have been cancelled and they 


have been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1957. 


Sl 


Roll & No. 


“No. 


He x 
VHODODO NPRN H 


. Dib. 


. Sil. 111 (I.Sc. 


. Shi. 
. Shi. 
. Sib. (I 

. Gau. N. 4 (I.Com 


71 (L.Se.) 


- Imph. 65 (I.Sc.) 
. Karim. 18 (I.8c.) 
. Now. 52 (I.8e.) 


Sil. 90 (1.Se.) 
Dib. 


Shi. 
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Name of candidate 


Md. Inamul Hussain 


Rajkumar Khelendra Singh .. 


Jogendra Chandra Sircar 
Rameswar Sarma Barua 
Himangshu Bharadwaj 
Bibhash Ranjan Das 
Chandradhar: Deori 


Siba Nath Talukdar 
Md. Shaukat Ali 
Nagendra Kumar Deb 
Padma Kumar Das 


.) Manoranjan Chanda 


GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 


College 


Dibrugarh H. 8. K. College, 
Dibrugarh. 

D. M. College, Imphal 

Karimganj College 

Nowgong College 


G. ©. College, Silchar 
Do. 
Dibrugarh H. 8. K. College, | 
Dibrugarh. 


St. Anthony’s College 


Do. 
St. Edmund’s College 
Sibsagar College 
University Classes 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 
University of Qauhati. 


Notification No. Exam./61775 of 1955. 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who have been found 
guilty of having practised unfair means at the University Examinations held in 
March/April, 1955 are declared to have falled at the respective examination, have 

forfeited their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held 
this year or in any previous year and that they will not be allowed to appear at any 
University or College Examination up to the dates mentioned against their respective 


names :— . 
Name College Not allowed to 
appear up to 
INTER ARTS 
No. 99 Bhatt Bhanuprasad Daslirath- L. D. Arts College, Ahmeda- 31-12-56 
lal. bad. 
No. 204 Dave Anantray Mohanlal . Do. 31.12.56 
No. 367 Joshi Bhaskeray Prahaladray Do. 31.12.56 
No. 654 Miss Patel Havabanu Gulam Do. 31.12.55 
Mohamed. 
No. 1778 Mody Ishverlal Vithaldas M. T. B. College, Surat 31.12.56 
“No. 1900 Purohit Bhupendra Ram- Do. 31.12.56 
chandra. 
No. 2911 Acharya Upendrarai Rasiklal Bahauddin College, Junagadh 31.12.56 
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INTER SCIENCE 


N o. 1116 Patel Chunibhai Chaturbhai V. P. Mahavidyalaya, 31.12.56 


Viallabh Vidyanagar. f 
No. 1520 Patel Chhotubhai Govindji M. T. B. College, Surat _ 31.12.56 
B.So. 
No.. 382 Patel Nandalal Dahyabhai . L. D. Arts & M. G. Science 31.19.55 
Institute, Ahmedabad. 
No. 1044 Fozdar Arvindrai Palavantrai M.T. B, College, Surat. . 31.12.56 
Ahmedabad 9 „> : ILLEGIBLE, 


Dated 26.8.1955. 5 . à Offg. Registrar. 


PANJ. AB ‘UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 


Notification 


: Tt is tiereby notified— 


.1. (i) The result of Fauja Singh Ahluwalia, who obtainéd B.A. degree- der Social ` 
Service Regulation vide Serial No. 1159, has been- quashed. 


(ii) The result of Abhaya Kumar Jain, Roll No., 2470; B.A. (English only) Exa- 
mination of April, 1955, has been quashed. 


2. Subject to sanction of the’Senate and the Panjab Government :— 


(i) A refugee candidate for M.A., Part I Examination to be held in 1956 according to 
the new scheme shall be required to have passed B.A. or equivalent examination at least 
two years previously ; and 


(ii) A refugee candidate who passed the M.A., Part I Examination i in 1956 shall be a 
permitted to appear in M. A., Part II in 1957. 


J. R. AGNIHOTRIS- 
Deputy apean (Admin). 


PANJ AB 3 UNIVERSITY (SOLAN) 
Notification 


Tt is hereby notified that :— 


I. M.A. Examination in Urdu will be held for the first time with effect from A., 
Part I Examination of 1956 instead of 1957. 


II. The results of Shri Pal, Roll No. 11872, Intermediate Examination, Apr +, 1955, 
and Hoshier Singh, Roll No. 41623, Matriculation Examination March, 1955, have been 
quashed. 


Solan (Simla Hills) l :BHUPAL SINGH, 


Dated November, 7, 1955. š Registrar. 
UTKAL: UNIVERSITY - : 
Notification No. EC/492. Dated, Cuttack, the 9th September, 1955 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
who took recourse to unfair means at the Supplementary Intermediate Examinations of 
1955 are penalised as noted agatist: each :— 


Roll Name Institution Penalties Imposed 
No. : 


INTERMEDIATE. IN ARTS 
87 Sri; Dhirendrakumar Ray, Bhadrak College, Result for 1955 Supplementary 


S/o Sri Saratkumar Ray, Bhadrak. Examination is cancelled and 
Village Mohanpur, P.o. he is debarred from appearing 
Dadhibabanpur, Via Bin- y at any of the examinatiosn ` 


jharpur, Dist. Cuttack. : _prior to the Annual Exami a- 
À ` tion of 1957. n 
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Roll Name Institution Penalties Imposed | 
No. ` 


INTERMEDIATE IN ARTS 


131 SriKailash Chandra Dehury, M.. P.-C. College, Result for 1955 Supplementary 


S/o Sri Lakshmidhar- Baripada. _ Examination is cancelled and 
Dehury, Village Sahara- (Non-Collegiate) he is debarred from appearing’ 

sani, P.O. Pratappur, Dist. _ . at any of the examinations 
Mayurbhanj. prior to*the Supplementary 

Examination of 1956. 

162 Sri Bhabani Prasad Misro, Khallikote College, Result forel955 Supplementary 
nae S/o Sri Jayakrishna Misro, Berhampur. Examination is cancelled and 
At-Babaji Hota Street, F he is debarred from appearing 
Berhampur, Dt. Ganjam. at any of, the examinations 


prior to the Annual Examina- 
tion of 1957. 


INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


943 Sri G. Sivarama Sarma, S/o V. Dev College, Do. 
Sri G. V. L. Narasingo Jeypore. s 
Rao, Sub-Assistant Regis- : 
trar of Co-operative 
Societies, At and P.O. 
Baudh, Dt. Phulbani. 


University Office, Cuttack, - n Aamo ; Illegible, 
The 9th September, 1955. . ` Asstt. Registrar. 


- AGRA UNIVERSITY 
` - Notification No. 15 of 1955-56 


.« It is hereby notified that the candidate Chaman Lal Roll No. $ 13905, Enrolment 
- No. A531510 of Meerat College, Meerat, who was found using urfair means at the B.A. 
Supplementary Examination, 1955 of this University has been debarred from appearing 
at any examination of the University before 1967. 


Senate House, Agra: ` L. P. MATHUR, D.Sc. (Capt.) 
» August 22, 1955. i è Registrar. 
AGRA UNIVERSITY i 
Notification No. 16 of 1955-56. 


It is hereby notified that the examination of Mahmood Ulleh Farooqi, who was a 
candidate for LL.B. Previous (Supplementary) Examination of 1955 (with Roll No. 
§ 1941, Enrolment No. A513478) from.D. A. V. College, Kanpur, has been cancelled as 
.. he attempted to use unfair means at the examination. S 


Senato House, Agra : L. P. MATHUR, D.86. (Capt), 
August 22nd, 1955, © Registrar. 
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The object of this note is to draw attention to some aspects of 
the problem ‘of mitigation of income inequality which is one of the 
objectives of the Second Five Year Plan. Itis admitted by all con- 
cerned that the primary aim should be to bridge the gulf between the 
haves and have-nots and to bring about a better and a more equitable 
distribution of income in the community, simultaneously with an 
increase in the National income. 

2. What ‘makes this objective particularly important in the 
case of India,-which has embarked on a policy of industrialisation, is 
the experience of the more developed economies of the West. It is 
d matter of common knowledge that during the transition period from 
the ‘pre-industrial to the indusirial economy inequality of incomes 

_ becomes wider, then it remains ` stable for some time. Itis only in 
' the final stage when development has been compileżed that the gap 
between the ‘haves and have-nots is lessened. Thus in the U.K. 
during 1780-1850 and in-the U.S.A. during 1840-1890 the inequality 
of incomes was accentuated. The gap, however, tended to narrow 
down to a considerable extent in U.K. from the last quarter of the 
19th’ century, and in the U.S.A. from the time of the First World 
War.* The explanation of this sequence of events is relatively 
‘simple. Usually the process of industrialisation has a shattering 
effect on the old social system. The- forranes that are likely to be 


* ‘Kuznets—Economic Growth and Income Inequality. A.E.R., March, 1955. 
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made in industries by the newly emerging class of entrepreneurs, who- 
are first in thẹ field, have the effect of creating a class of ‘new rich’. 
As industrialisation proceeds and the economy reaches what may be 
called a mature stage, new pòlitical and economic forces are unleashed 
as a result of which inequality in income distribution is mitigdted to 
some extent. Among the new political and economic forces that operate 
in a developed economy mention’ must be made of legislative and 
financial interference which may take. various shapes. State regula- 
tion may take the form of direct intervention with a view to altering 
the distribution of incomes in favour of the working classes. The same 
_ effect is also produced by other measures which seek to equalise the 
plane of competition between the rich and .the’ poor. Besides, the 
very nature of a dynamic economy implies the emergence of new 
industries which, by their contributions to the quota of national income, 
reduce the influence of . accumulated savings in the perpetuation of | 
‘income inequality. 

3. To what extent does this experience of the U.K. and the 
U.S.A, offer any suggestion as, to future policy to be pursued in 
this country? Tt will be conceded that any further. aggravation of 
inequality that normally accompanies the process of industrialisation 
should be avoided at, all costs. For the economy will not be able 
to stand the sirain of. further accentuation of disparity in income - 
distribution. . 

It must be waaa “that ‘the average per fata income is 
considerably lower in India than that which existed in the Western 
countries when the latter initiated their policy of industrialisation. 
We have also to keep in mind the . important consideration that if 
inequality co-exists with a lower rate of income growth, which seems 
likely in India, the burden on the lower income groups becomes in- 
supportable. Itis for this particular reason, if not for other and more 
cogent reasons indicated below, that controls, restraints on consump- 
tion, cutting down of ‘conspicuous consumption’? in upper income 
brackets are urgently called for. Sumptuary laws of this type will 
at any rate minimise, the psychological evils. that would otherwise 
follow from what is known as. ‘demonstration effect’. : 

4. All this may.be conceded. But it is pertinent to ask. the 
question, how far it is possible for us at the present: stage of develop- 
ment to imitate social and economic policies and egalitarian ideals 
that the more developed economies of the West had adopted long 
after their process of industrialisation had been completed. Is it not 
necessary to ‘hasten slowly’ in regard to the attainment of an 
egalitarian economy ? ' 
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5. The very process of industrialisation implies as a necessary 
prerequisite, ' capital formation on a large and growing scale and the 
need for the imposition of restraints on consumption, as national in- 
come continues to, grow under the impact of the Second Fiv2 Year 
Pian. It might, however, be argued with some amount of plausibility 
that since our pattern of development is to be moulded on socialistic 
lines, capital formation wili be taken care of by the State itself. A 
moment's thought will show that this argument has little or no validity. 
For it is a sufficient answer to this contention that a large part 
of the national economy will still remain in the private sector. Of 
the total domestic fixed capital formed in 1953-54; amounting to 
Bs. 719 crores, the’ share of the government in capital formation was 
only Re. 277 crores. The balance amounting to Rs.:442 crores had 
originated in the private sector. Agriculture, industries and mines 
in the. private sector will for the next 10-15 years require all the 
capital that may be spared. The total investment contemplated in 
the private sector during the Second Five Year Plan is more than 
2,000 crores. The most recent statement issued by the Planning 
Commission shows that a total investment of at least Rs -675 crores 
is forecast in large-scale: and -medium-size industries by the private 
sector and the N.I.D.C. l 

6. Tt is-true that -the -total investment contemplated by the 
State during the Second Five-Year Plan period is considerably larger. 
But this expenditure of Rs. 4,800 crores contemplated in-the public 
sector does not imply that it reduces pro tanto the need for capitai 
formation in the private sector. For a considerable part‘of this outlay 
will be spent in the purchase of goods‘and- materials manufactured 
in the private sector. Railways, roads, road transport, housing, 
health and a host of other activities, contemplated in the Second Five ` 
Year Plan will require equipment, materials used in construction and 
maintenance which will all be produced by private business firms. 

7. Apart from the need for capital formation, there is a further 
consideration which has to be keptin view. The nature of the dig- 
tribution of income at any moment has an important bearing on the 
pattern of consumption prevailing in the society. If, in our zeal for 
egalitatian ideals, we change the distribution of income quickly without 
giving the productive system time to adjust itself to.the changed 
circumstances the result is likely to be distortion in the price structure ` 
which might impede the smooth working of the plan. 

8. Of the many necessary institutional’ changes which are 
rightly emphasised as necessary for carrying out the social objectives 
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of the Second Five Year Plan there is one that: demands more than 
a passing notice. This is the need for giving-the small man, the 
small trader, the’ small business a chance to secure a footing in the 
market. It is of the essence of a competitive market that access to 
the market must be free. Concentration of economic power is to ‘be 
avoided so as fo give the new ‘entrant a chance to establish itself. 

Decentralisation, not merely in the sense of regional or local de- 
centralisation, but also in the sense of curbing the monopolistic or the 

oligopolistic nature of business concerns is imperative. Ts it possible 

to curb oligopolistic tendencies merely by a relative increase in the 
rates of taxation in the upper income and upper middle income 
brackets or are other and more effective aids necessary ? 

9. That’ there is considerable concentration of economic power 
in this country will bé generally conceded. In 1948-49 Joint Stock 
concerns having ‘incomes of Rs. 5'5 lakhs and above constituting 
-only 7°5 p.c. of the total number of companies: appropriated 78 p.c. 
:of the total income accruing to` companies. In 1948 small companies . 
each employing capital below Rs. 1 lakh, numbering 2,497 and consti- 
tuting 51°2 p.c. of the total number of establishments produced only 
‘a little over 8 p.c. of the ex-factary -value of products of all 
companies. * } : 

10. Any attémpt to mitigate the inequality in the distribution 
of income in the community-as a whole, by sole: reliance on the 
enhancement of income-tax rates in the upper brackets or upper 
middle brackets without the adoption of measures of tax relief for 
‘new Companies with small capital or for small business men will 
hardly enable us to reach the egalitarian goal, however, ardently 
we may strive to attain it. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Commis- 


', sion, 1958.54 observed ‘‘ While a certain increase in ‘the schedule of 


rates including the highest, seems necessary, having regard to the 
objectives of tax policy, the proportionate room for increase in respect 
ofthe topmost brackets is Correspondingly smaller than for upper 
-middle brackets. ”’ - Soy 

11. Indeed it is possible to urge that an increase of income-tax 
‘rates In the upper middle brackets as suggested by the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission might lead to-a denial of opportunity to the 
enterprising new firm struggling hard to’ establish itself. To. the 
`- extent that income-tax laws .make inadequate provision for. carrying 
forward losses or for averaging fluctuating incomes, high income- tax 


* Thesis on Developments in the Indian Income- tax, 1930-51 by G.C. Mondal,’ 
Calcutta University, 
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is likely to hit the small firm to.a greater extent than those already 
well established. In a developing economy where the private. sector 
is still important, what is required is a chance for the small enter- 
prising firm to rise and work its way into an established industry. 

`. 12. The Planning Commission is now engaged in considering 
the question of institutional changes, necessary for decentralisation ' 
or dispersal of economic power. There is, therefore, »a strong case 
for an objective assessment of the system of taxation of business 
profits, particularly of relatively small concerns whether newly 
established or already established. The Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Commission have conceded that the provisions in the Income-tax Act 
(Section 150) purporting to give relief to the newly established firms 
have not resulted in any tangible benefit to most of such concerns. 
Development rebates have just been initiated. Itis too early to say 
how they will work. In any case these rebates are not likely to 
benefit small concerns. The time, therefore, seems ripe for the 
recognition and acceptance of the policy of discrimination in fiscal . 
policy in favour of small concerns, old and new. It is the promotional 
rather than the penal aspect of. incomestax that needs emphasis. .A 
beginning in this direction may be made by a suitable modification’ 
of the tax on undistributed pronta and the Corporation tax. 


18. So far as the income-tax on undistributed profits is con- 
cerned, the principle of discrimination between large and small 
‘concerns was accepted in 1948. An income of Rs. 25,000 a year was 
taken as the dividing line between large and small concerns. The 
rebate of income-tax on undistributed: profits was larger in this casé 
of small concerns. This principle was, however, abandoned in 1949, 

- and the rebate is now granted to all concerns, small or large. The 
general idea seems to be to encourage capital formation by enabling all 
companies to ‘credit a portion: of the profits to the reserve fund. In 
regard to the Corporation tax, the principle of discrimination between 
small and large concerns still finds a place in the Statute book. 


14. But there are reasons to believe that the net, effect of thess 
changes and the concessions still existing has not been such as to 
Lelp materially the smaller concerns. A survey of 757 Joint Stock 
concerns undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India in 1951 showed 
' that of the total capital increase amounting to Rs. 9°54 crores, as 
much as Rs. 4'07 crores was obtained by the issue of bonus shares, 
To the extent well-established firms are in a position to capitalise 
profits out of reserves, the new entrant is placed relatively in a 


ê 
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position of disadvantage against a competitor already weli 
established. l 


=- 15. The present budgetary penon will not permit of the total 
abolition of the Corporation tax. Nor is such a policy expedient. 
But there appeai's to be à strong case for the abolition of the Corpora- 
tion’ tax on small concerns newly established. Its abolition will 
enable small concerns to strengthen their position either by paying 
Jarger dividends or by strengthening their reserves. l 

16: The existing policy of granting rebates in respect of the 
ordinary income-tax on undistributed profits, with a view to en- 
couraging capital formation by all concerns, large or small, also needs 


- re-examination. A statistical study of the percentage of dividends 


distributed, to profits earned, in cotton, jute, sugar and other industries 
does not appear to sustain the claim that rebate of income-tax on - 
undistributed profits has materially encouraged -the retention of 
profits in the reserve fund. Indeed, it is doubtful whether this 
rebate of the ordinary income-tax on undistributed profit has provided 
any additional or special incentive to capital formation beyond that 
already given by the exemption of bonus-shares from persona] super 
tax. The question of localisation of the tax concession in respect of 
undistributed profits to small concerns only is one: which is well -worth 
serious consideration. In any case, the mere application of the 
‘fiscal thumb screw in regard to upper brackets “and uppet middle 
brackets of income, without affording some relief to small concerns, 
will not enable us to avoid the pitfalls of concentration of foo many 
businesses in the hands of a small number of men. l l 





MONETARY. POLICY IN AN 
ARY CONTEXT 


SANTI KumarR-GHosH: - ; 
Lecturer, Hooghly Mohsin College 


‘Whatever its limitations in a period of depressed demand, 
monetary policy can be quite effective in curtailing demand. The 
classical technique is the open market operations of the central bank, | 
the essence of which is to transfer some bank deposits to the central 
bank by the sale of government ‘securities to banks or the general. 
public. The availability of credit can, however, be directly influenced 
by compulsory reserve requirements. But uon-earnihg assets cannot 
be imposed ruthlessly on banks. If the banks, on the other hand, 
hold large amounts of government securities, they can monetize them 
and thus create excess reserves. But a higher rafe on such securities 
may be offered as an incentive to hold them. Alternatively, the 
central bank need only step out of the market and let bond prices fall 
and the banks must suffer a capital loss. If, however, the banks 
increase their ability to lend merely by having greater recourse to the 
central bank, the latter would be constrained to tighten its rediscount 
facilities, 

A reduction in the availability of bank credit and a rise in interest 
rates tend to restrict domestic investment, to limit the rise in money 
income, and to halt the increase in prices. As home demand is 
restricted, imports decline and exports may increase. The rise in 
interest rates and the reduced availability of credit may also mange 
an inward ‘movement of capital. 

As far as member banks are concerned, the discount rate sets the 
price ceiling. upon the two sources of short-term cash reserves (ù.e:, 
reserve bank borrowing and purchase of federal funds) that many 
prefer over the liquidation of short-term government securities; as far 
as the financial community is concerned, the discount rate can serve 
.as the clear signal of deliberate action under way, or about to be: 
launched, through open market operations. ` 

With a large government debt distributed widely among all 
classes of lenders, and with lenders coming to regard their marginal 
holdings of government securities as a principal source of funds for 
use in financing loans or investments to the private sector of the 
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economy, the central monetary authority has acquired unprecedented 
power to influence the general availability of credit. Should it choose 
to. be a willing purchaser of outstanding g government securities, the 
system could directly increase the availability of credit, not only at 
commercial banks but at all-typés of financial institutions. 


The treasury’s average burden of debt service over ‘time need’ not 
be affected by a flexible monetary policy and at any event, since only 
currently maturing issues have to be refinanced, a rise in rates could 
actually affect no more than about one fifth of the outstanding debt 
in any given year of inflationary developments. 


Control over the supply of new money would lose part of its 
meaning if the public had accumulated surplus balances of money. 
Such latent inflation can be eliminated by allowing prices to rise, by 
developing large import surpluses, or by budget surpluses. An: 
alternative to cancelling part of the money supply is to withdraw 


money from circulation temporarily by compulsory blocking of loans, . 


or by floating loans to which the public can subscribe voluntarily. 
The only way that the monetary authorities can, control excess liquid 
assets is to offer higher rates of interest. Thus, time deposits and. 
savings deposits may’ be absorbed into long-term.debt. Also, short- `- 
term government securities may’ be funded into long-term debt 


Selective ‘exceptions’ to the highly restrictive general credit 
controls may be quite effective in certain circumstances. Alter- 
natively rediscount rates may be different for different types of loans; 
where reserve requirements are imposed, some selective exceptions 
may be made. Perhaps the best course is to keep deliberate selective-. 
ness toa minimum, and to correct the generally restrictive environ- 
ment at chosen points by non-monetary  devices—such as subsidies 
ete. or by direct assistance from the central bank. 


The impact of restrictive monetary policy on ‘he prices and wield 
of government securities can be moderated by a number of non- 
traditional devices: (a) the imposition of reserve requirements by 
classes of bank assets instead of present requirements against bank 
deposits, the level of réquirements to be lower on government 
securities than on other assets; (b) the establishment of limits on the, 
aggregate amount ‘of loans and investments other than government. 
securities that may be held by individual banks; (c) the imposition 
of requirements that „banks hold secondary reserves in the form of 
government securities equal to a specified -fraction of their assets. 
or their deposits. 
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An adequate analysis of the effects of shifting from a continuously 
easy-money policy to a restrictive policy must také into account not 
‘only the direct effects of interest rate changes on the propensity to 

_ save and the cost of investible funds, but also such effects as the 
following: (a) the effect on enterprisers’, expectations as to the 
profitability of new investment, and the resulting effect on their 
demand schedules for credit; (b) tha effect on credit rationing policies, 
by banks and other lenders, because of the lessened availability of 
reserves, a reappraisal of the credit worthiness ‘of private borrowers, 
and the new uncertainty as to the -.future course of interest rates; 
(c) the effect of the decline of government bond prices on the- willing- 
ness of investors to take capital loss that would be involved in selling 
the securities to make private loans; (d) the effect of rising yields on 
governments on the tendency of lending institutions to ‘‘ reach out ” 
for the higher yields on private obligations; (e) the effect of declining 
capita} values on the propensity to cousume. 

Sound budget policy is necessary to make monetary policy effect- 
ive. A persistent budget deficit, for example, would provide a gap 
through which far more money might come into being than could be 
restrained by acting on credit for business. 

It has been caid that monetary policy should be used at the 
beginning of an inflation, if it is to be effective. The difficulty of 
applying monetary policy is related to the problem of discovering the 
early stages of a rise. 

l If there is a rise of 10-15% per annum in the price level, the 
rate of interest must be raised by 10-15 points merely to offset the 
encouragement to present investment and present consumption that 
this price rise brings about. To have the desired effect of discouraging 
the excessive investment and consumption, the rate of interest would 
have to be raised by an additional 1-5 percentage points. But only if 
we think jn terms of quite small increases in the rate of interest do 
such plans seem feasible. Further, the rise (of, the rate) required 
depends upon the amount of the excess of demand and the.response 
in reduced investment and consumption to higher rates of interest and 
lower prices of assets. 

Monetary policy is pervasive; it acts on the whole economy. In 
contrast, direct controls must always be stricter than the need for 
the restrictions they impose because excess demand restrained at one 
point flows over or breaks through at innumerable other points. 

Fiscal policy, on the other hand, is an effective antidote to ‘gap’ 

inflation, but it cannot prevent ‘income’ inflation. Indeed, the 

2—1910P—IT . 3 
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attempt to cure & ‘gap’ inflation by taxation may even provoke an 
‘income’ inflation; unions may ask for higher money wages to offset 
tax increases. What taxation, especially progressive income taxation, - 
can do is to insure that labour is punished for an inflationary wage _ 
policy. The punishment is unemployment. It will not necessarily 
stop the inflation, and it is ‘costly to the whole economy. In contrast, 
monetary poli¢y, by controlling the supply of new money, can check 
the growth of effective demand. The supreme.test of the policy lies 
in its ability to control the supply of money in such a way that the 
growth in prices is checked without retarding’ the growth in 
production. 


` UNEMPLOYMENT ‘AND THE SECOND 
FIVE-YEAR PLAN. 


S. R. Bou, M.A., B.Sc. (Lonp.) . 


Director of Statistics, Patna 


The population census of 1951 showed that of the total male 
population of Bihar, about 45 per cent consisted of self-supporting 
persons, about 5 per cent of earning dependants and about 50 per 
cent of non-earning dependants. Although the census tables did 
not give the classification by age of the self-supporting persons and 
earning and non-earning dependants, it is presumed that most of the 
male earning dependants consisted of young persons who were not yet 
sufficiently grown up to be able to earn their own living. Again, the 
age classification of the male population of Bihar showed that about 
45 per cent of the males were in the age-group 20-59. years. Thus 
we may presume that roughly the economically active male population 
of Bihar was comprised in the age-group 20-59 years. No doubt, 
even in the age-group 20-59 years there must have been some male 
persons who were not self-supporting, while on -the other ‘hand, 
among those who were either below 20 years or above 59 years of 
age, there must have been many who were self-supporting persons.’ 
However, in order to estimate the number of male unemployed 
persons in Bihar (who were seeking work), we may proceed on the 
assumption that the entire employed male population of Bihar 
consisted of all the persons aged 20 years and above but below 60 
years, and that the unemployed (male) persons fell outside this age- 
group. Thus the total number of unemployed males may be taken - 
to be equivalent to the total of those persons aged 15 to 19 years 
(those below 15 years of age may be ignored, as they are not likely: 
to seek employment) and those aged 60 years and above who, 
although seeking employment, could not find it and were therefore 
unemployed. What are their numbers likely to be? Even in 
western countries, we find that about 80 per cent of the male popula- 
tion aged 15-19 years come in the category of economically active 
persons. In our country this proportion is likely to be nearer to 90 
per cent than to 80 per cent. We have, however, seen that most of 
the male persons who, in the census of 1951, were classed as “earning 
dependants”, must have belonged to this age-group. Assuming, ' 
therefore, that 90 per cent of the mele population of Bihar in the | 
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age-group 15-19 years consisted of economically active persons, and 
deducting from this the total number of male earning dependants, 
we find that the number of unemployed’ persons in this age-group 
amonnted-to about ‘6.5 lakhs. As for the male population aged 60 
years and above, if we take 60 per cent of this population as consisting. 
of persons who are likely to be in the economically active category, 
the number of such persons would amount to 8.5 lakhs. Thus the 
total estimated volume of male unemployinent in Bihar may be placed 
at about 15 lakhs against 101 lakhs who were found to be employed 
(including the earning dependants) in the census of 1951. '` This would 
make our economically active male population (including the 
unemployed) about 57 per cent of our total male population in 1951. 
Tt is of interest to note that at the census of 1931, 57 per cent of the 
‘mala population. of Bihar (excluding the unemployed, if any) was 
found to be economically active against only. 50 percent in 1951. As 
for the female part of the population, it is very much more difficult 
to form even a rough idea of the extent of unemployment prevailing 
amcng them., It may, however, be noted that of the female popula- 
tion of Bihar in 1951, only 21 per cent was found to be employed in 
gainful’ occupations (including the earning dependants) against 26 per 
cent in 1931. Assuming that 26 per cent of the female population 
wera also available for work in 1951 (as in 1981), the volume of 
unemployment among females would amount to abou) ten lakhs 
against 42 lakhs who were found employed. 

This was the employment position in March 1951 when the last 
census was taken. That the employment situation was then not 
quite satisfactory goes without saying. We had something like 1.5 
milion men and 1.0 million women who were unemployed-but seeking 
work. This unemployed labour force was likely to be added to year 
after year by the natural increase of population, unless the employ- 
ment situation could be improved. If the rate of growth of popula- 
tion ‘during the decade 1941-51 holds good in the subsequent ‘decade 
also, the population of Bihar will have increased by’ 40.63 lakhs by 
March 1961. By how much would the labour force have increased’ 
. by then? We can make a very conservative estimate- on certain 
‘assumptions. For this purpose we may assume tbat the rate of 
growth of urban population shown during the decade 1941-51 will be 

maintained, the age and sex .com position of the population will remain 
the same in 1961, as it was in. 1951 the male labour force would comprise. 
of all personsin the age-group 15-59, ,, and the proportion of females 
seeking employment would be about half the proportion of males 


. 
v 
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seeking employment. On these assumptions we arrive at the following 
estimate of the increase of labour force in Bibar in 1961 over 1951 : 


` Increase in labour - Rural fin Urban (in 
force. — thousands). thousands). 
Males 805 ° 318 =, 
Females ; 414 126 : 
1219 taa 


The above figures are based on very rough and somewhat ~ 
arbitrary assumptions; but taking them for what they are worth, we 
find that by 1961 our labour force, which will constitute about 40 per 
cent of the estimated population of Bihar in 1961, is likely to have 
increased by at least 16.5 lakhs of persons over its strength in 1951, 
which means an addition to the labour force of more than a lakh and: 

~a half persons each year during the present decade. The urban figures 
appear to be high at first sight; but this is because they take into 
account also the increasing migration from the rural to the urban 
areas. Are we in a position to create jobs for this one and a half 
lakh of new entrants to the labour force every year, besides absorbing 

_ in gainful employment the large mass of unemployed poteons who, as: 
we have seen, already existed in 1951? 


We are at present almost half-way through the inter-censal period 
(1951-61). This decade will also have been marked by the completion 
of two successive five-year plans, the ‘first of which is well nigh over 
and the second is about to begin’ The new entrants to the labour 
force since the last census will have amounted to about 8 lakh persons 
by March 1956, It has been estimated by some authorities that the 
number of unemployed persons in. Bibar by the end of the first five- 
year plan period would be of the order of 3 lakhs, of which a little over 
two lakhs would be rural and just under one lakh would be urban. In 
order to attain full employment in the second five-year plan, employ- 
ment opportunities will have to be found for about 8.5 lakh persons — 
who would constitute the new addition to the labour force during the 
quinquennium 1956-61, besides absorbing the backlog of 3 lakh un- 
employed persons left over from the previous quinquennium 1951-56.. 
Estimates of the employment possibilties under the second. five-year 
plan in Bihar have not yet been made as the plan has yet to be fina- 
lised. But certain tentative estimates have been made on the basis of. 
preliminary ideas convassed by Central Ministries on behalf of the 
States. Thus the estimated employment, permanent and revolving, 
in Bihar generated by the second plan in the fields of coal, iron, mica,’ 
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cement, handloom, other small-scale -industries, national extension 
service, irrigation and power, roads, -housing and rural development 
is expected to amount to 4.68 lakhs,’ while taking 8 per cent of the 
all-India estimated employment i in Other fields for ‘which State break- 
down is not available, Bihar’s share of employment would come to just 
under a lakh. To this total estimated employment of 5.66 lakhs may 
be added a thifd of this number to account for the additional employ- 
ment in trade and commerce which the industrial development of the 
` State. will generate. We thus get an overal! total of 7.5 lakh of 
additional employment under the second five-year plan against 8.5 
lakhs of new entrants to the labour force and a backlog of 8 lakbs of 
unemployed persons left over from the previous quinquennium. 

The estimate of the number of jobs likely to be created under the. 
second plan, although it has its uses, specially asthe solution of the 
unemployment problem is to be one of the main objectives of the 
second plan, must of necessity suffer from very serious limitations, At 
best it can only give us some idea of the ordér of magnitudes involved. 
The limitations arise from various sources.. The job estimation in the 
various fields has been based on the proposed expenditure envisaged 
under the plan in those fields. Since we axe concerned with estimating . 
only the additional employment to be created for the new entrants to 
the labour force during the~ period of-the second ~ plan, it is only the 
excess of the expenditure in-a particular field to be incurred in the 
second plan over what was incurred in the same field in the first plan, 
that should be considered. Sometimes the employment potential of a 
particular scheme (as in the development of roads and highways) is | 
estimated on the basis of the targets to be achieved. The anticipated 
relationship between the expenditure provided and the targets laid 
down may, however, be upset for various reasons. Again, even if 
the direct employment created by a certain volume of expenditure in a 
particular field can be assessed, the indirect consequences and reper- 
cussions of the expenditure on employment in connected fields may be 
difficult to calculate. Thus the extension of roads and railways 
may have the effect of reducing the volume of employment among 
carters and wheel wrights. The development of aluminium industry 

l may decrease the volume of employment among the bell-metal workers 
engaged in making utensils. The expansion of co-operative activity 
: may mean the contraction protanto of individualistic economy. . In’ 
fact, the economic, including financial, resources of a country at any 
time being of a limited nature, the greater investment of resources at 
ane point will. generally mean some withdrawal of resources from 
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another point. Sometimes the statistical information available from 
different sources on the basis of which the volume of employment in a 
particular field, such as housing, can be estimated, is of a conflicting 
nature. Thus according to the information collected by the National 
Sample Survey, the total all-India annual investment in houses, wells, 


tanks; bunds, etc. in rural areas amounted to Rs. 103 crores, of which’ 


Rs. 30 crores may be taken to be the investment on housing alone. 

But the rural credit survey undertaken by the Reserve Bank of India 
showed that Rs. 170 crores was spent in the year in the (all-India) 
rural areas in the. construction and repair of residential houses and: 
other structures. Again the estimate of employment -that will be 
available has been made on the basis of either the expenditure provided 
or the target to be attained. So far as Governmental expenditure on 
its own employees or on education, health, national extension service, 
roads, railways, etc. is concerned, the estimates may not prove far 
wrong; but in the industrial field generally the demand for the goods 
to be produced is an important consideration to which sufficient atten- 
tion does not appear to have been given. What if the products of the 


small-scale industries which, together with those of hand and power . 


_ looms, is estimated to provide employment for 2.3 lakh additional 
persons during the plan period, cannot evoke a demand commensurate 
with the anticipated supply?’ Even if an increase of national income 


at the rate of 5 per cent per year, as assumed in. the Plan-Frame,. 


materialises, itis difficult to anticipate the directions in which and the 
extent.to which the increased consumer expenditure will manifest 
itself. It may not be out of place to mention here that the twin main 
objectives kept in view in the second plan, viz., the provision of addi- 
tional employment and the increase of national income, may, in some 
, fields, pull in opposite directions. Thus the expansion of cottage 
industries, while creating more employment, may also act as a drag on 
the growth of national income. 

For the reasons pointed out above, any satisfactory estimation of 
the employment potential of the second five year plan is besought with 
considerable difficulties. Furthér more, for judging the success of the 
plan in creating employment, it may be borne in mind that even in 


t 


the absence of the increased tempo of developmental activity created ` 


by two successive five-year plans, the number of self-supporting per- 
sons in 196I would in all probability (if the 1951 proportion held good 


in 1961) have increased by 18 lakh persons compared to 1951 or by l 


about 9 lakh persons compared to 1956. It is, therefore, possible that 
the figure of 7.5 lakh jobs to be available under the second plan is an 
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under-estimate. 
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census of 1961 will be able to tell. 
It has been suggested that under the second five-year plan there 
would.not be much scope for providing substantial additional employ- 


ment in agriculture. 


[ FEB. 


Whether it is so or not, only the next population ` 


It may, however, be noted that while the 


population of Bihar increased by 24 per cent from 1931 to 1951, the 
number of earners and earning dependants engaged in agriculture 
increased - during the same period by 19 per cent. 
census of 1951. agricultural employments accounted for 87 per cent of 
all our. self-supporting persons and earning dependants. It, therefore, 
becomes an extremely difficult problem if we are to find employment 
mainly in non-agricultural occupations for the additional 16.5 iakhs of 
the labour force which will be claiming jobs by 1961. It will mean 
that for the 19 lakh jobs available in non-agricultural occupations in 
1951, we shall have to find in 1961 as many as 86 lakh jobs. It is 
this growing conviction that agriculture will offer little scope for the 
absorption in prefitable employment of any appreciable proportion of 
the increased labour force for which, therefore, employment has to be 
found mainly in non-agricultural occupations, that has made the task 
of the framers of the second five year plan an extremely up-hill work. 

An indication of the extent to which additional jobs are proposed to be 
created in some of the non-agricultural occupations in Bihar under the 


second plan is given. below :— 


oP NP OR 


No. of persons employed 
_ in 1951 {according 


to census). 
Minerals :— 
(a) Coal g 135,100 
(b) Iron 4,100 
(c) Mica ss 20,100 
Cotton textile «80,500 
.- Cement 2.400 
Construction and Maintenance of 32.000 
buildings 

Construction of roads, bridges, etc. 9,600 

Irrigation ; 1,400 

. Electric power and gas supply 1,000 

Educational Service and Research 29,000 


Government employees (State and Central) 1,00,000 (includes 


According to the 


Estimated additional 
employment oppor- 
tunities likely to be 
available by the end 
of the second plan 
period. 


41,100 
21,100 
8,100 


72,000 (hand- 
3 loom only) 


4,800 
1,400 


6,800 
5,400 
4,000 
75,700 
59,000 


educational service) 


Small scale industries 1,56,000 


. Railway Transport: 40,090 


” 1,26,800 
22,700 
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It will be found from the above table—the figures :given in which 
are extremely rough and not strictly comparable—that small scale 


industries, education, Government service, handloom weaving and. 


mining of coal, iron and mica are some of the fields in which employ- 
ments are sought to be largely created. In fact the estimated expan- 
sion assumed is so phenomenal in iron mining, handloom weaving and 
small-scale industries that some doubts may reasonably arise as to the 
prospect of the ‘anticipation’ being fully realised.’ Construction of 
buildings does not appear to have been either sufficiently provided for, 

or its employment possibility has been some-what under-estimated. 

Commerce provides only 8 per cent of the total employment in Bihar— 
the lowest proportion among the States of India with the exception of 
Orissa—and there should be considerable Scope for expansion of 
employment in this field. l 


taret 
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JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pa.D., Sankhyatirtha 

` Às our experience of a particular remains ever uncontradicted so 
our experience of a universal does never meet with contradiction.” It 
has been already stated that the concept of a universal involves no 
contradiction. _As we cannot deny existence to a particular so we 
cannot deny existence to “a universal.” As we perceive a "particular 
with our sense-organ so we perceive a univérsdl. Hence, we cannot 
hold that a universal is a creation of our imagination. A universal 
is not an inference. We do not infer it from an effect. If we had 
subscribed to this view then we would have been taken to task since 
an effect may be otherwise explained. As a universal is directly 
cognised so the above objection is absolutely baseless. If a ‘logician 
holds that the idea of continuity or persistence is due to a distinct 
power but not due to a universal then what is this distinct power? Is 
it, distinct from a particular? Or, is it identical with particular? Is it 
eternal or non-eternal? Is it dependent upon or independent of a 


particular? Is it sensed by us? Or, is it transcendental to our sense- 


organs? If we deny existence to a universal then the above problems 
arise in our mind and press for their immediate solution. Considering 
all these aspects of the problem the distinguished logicians subscribe 
to the hypothesis that a universal exists without diving deep into the ` 
matter. This is merely 4 oe account of the hypothesis of a 
universal. 3 , 
Now, a fresh problem ‘arises in our mind. As the Naiyäyikas 
hold ihat distinct universals such as the universal of cowness etc. 
stand upon distinct groups: of individuals so the Buddhists may as 
well hold that some individuals-of a particular group produce a com- 
` mon idea i.é., some individual cows produce the idea of cowness and 
that all individuals of a group are not required to produce it. This 
alternative suggestion does not hold good since the distinct character 
of an idea is only explained by a distinction in the character of its 
corresponding object. If they hold that the conditions of the said 
idea being different, the idea is different then the N aiyayikas may 
as well say in reply ‘‘You are agreeable'to assume a distinct condition. 
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But: why do ‘cherish hatred against assuming a distinct object viz., a 
universal?’’ If you admit the truth of the general law that a distinct 
idea has a corresponding distinct object then existence cannot be 
denied to a universal. 

Now, the Buddhists take an exception to this view. They hold 
that though a universal does not stand upon other universals . yet they 
produce a common idea. Why are the Naiyayikas partial to uni- 
versals? In other words, the Buddhists find out an exception to the 
above general law and challenge its truth.. The Buddhists advance 
another argument to disprove the hypothesis that a word denotes a 
universal. ‘They argue thus :-—Suppose there are fifty objects of 
the same kind. We count them one after another as one, two, three, 
four and so on up to fifty. But if you hold that the number belongs 
to a universal but not to an individual: then you are to count each 
one of them as fifty. This is absurd. Hence, the hypothesis of a 
universal has no justification. If the idea of an army without noticing: 
elephants, horses etc. or that-of a forest without noticing certain 
kinds of trees such as dhava, khadira (catachu) etc. arises in our 
mind then it turns out to be a false one.’ On this ground shall we 
hold that the idea of a jar shall also be wrong? Let us clarify the 
above argument of Jayanta. Weemploy the words ‘army’, ‘forest’ 
to signify their ‘proper denotation. If we see a crowd of men and 
call it an army then the word has been wrongly used. . Similarly if 
we see'a cow of trees in a garden and say that this is a forest then 

` the word ‘forest’ has been wrongly employed. The ideas conveyed | 
by these words are also erroneous. In some cases, if we wrongly 
employ a word then it does not mean that in every case we wrongly, 
‘use a. word. Similarly, if some ideas are wrong then it does not 
-mean that every idea is erroneous. If a judgment is contradicted 
then itis false. If one holds that a universal belongs to the universal 
‘of existence then.the proposition is false since no universal belongs 
ato a -universal such -as the universal] of existence. The genesis of a 
false judgment is traced to some conditions. They are responsible 
-for the ‘attribution of a predicate to a subject. But the idea of cow- 
ness cannot be framed by means of individual cows with the help 
of some conditions. This is merely a very short statement of argu- 
ments in defence of the hypothesis of a universal. 

Kumirila has said to this effect :— ; - 

As existence belongs to the different: piect: so it is - ice a 
‘common property of all of them. Or, as it produces the same idea 
“go it is called a common property. 
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‘Now, the Buddhists say that as the different individuals have 
got the same practical efficiency so it seems to us that they possess 
a common property. As they serve the same ‘purpose so they produce 
in our mind the idea of oneness. The drift of this argument is this 
that without assuming a universal the idea of oneness may be 
explained.’ ° No doubt ‘you have stated a rival hypothesis but 
it does not stand upon sound logical ground since the basic hypothesis 
that the different’causes have the same practical efficiency has not 
yet been established. ; , 

The Buddhists have also stated that concepts arə identical since 
the causes of them are always tbe same. Such a statement is not 
logically sound. A conċept is not the joint product of many sense- 
perceptions. But each concept follows in the wake of a sense-perception. 
Hence one concept is different from another concept. Thus concepts 
are many. Concepts have no distinct part to play so thatthey may make 
the impression that they are the same. How do the Buddhists know, 
that they are identical? The identity of concepts is not sensed since 
sensible objects are only sensed. The identity of concepts is not a 
sensible object. The Buddhists may hold that the identity of con-» 
cepts.is established py means of a distinct concept. The Naiyayikas 
will also point out that the above solution is not satisfactory: since 
all concepts point to an imaginary object only or ‘they cognise the 
form of an imaginary object only. But they are not competent 
enough to grasp their identity or distinction. Now, they should argue 
like this. All concepts reveal ‘such forms as cannot be mutually 
distinguished. Hence they are held to be one. Suppose, an indivi- 
dual cow the ‘Sabaleya’ is sensed. This sense-perception produces 
a concept. It reveals the general form of a cow. Another individual 
cow is sensed. The second sense-perception also produces another 
concept. But this concept does also reveal the same form. As these 
concepts fail to reveal a distinct object so the objects which are 
revealed by concepts cannot be distinguished from one another. 
Hence, though sense-perception which produce concepts are different 
"yet concepts present themselves in such a manner that the distinct 
identity of their causes cannot be traced. Sense-perceptions, having 
lost their marks of distinction, become fused into one. we 

The above argument is not convincing. As concepts are fleeting 
phenomena of consciousness so. they are mutually distinguishable. 
But the distinct character of forms which they reveal are not 
made out. Is the form of a concept distinct from a concept itself? 
Or is it identical with the concept itself? This question should be 
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dnswered- at first. If it ‘is distinct from a concept then it is nothing 
but a universal in a different name. But the, Buddhists may contend 
that a universal ‘is real whereas the form of a concept is narod. 
Hence, the form of a concept is distinct from a universal. 

Such a contention is not tenable, since no sound argument has 
been advanced to negate the reality of a universal. Again, if it is 
held that the form of a concept is identical with the concept itself 
then. these ‘forms are mutually different as’ these concepts are and 
they cannot be unified. In that case how can the fusion of antece- 
„dent sense-perceptions into one ‘be justified? Oh fool! you do not 
admit the existence of a universal. But when.you have been asked 
“How do the similar concepts arise?’ you have said ‘Because sense- 
perceptions produce the same effect, viz. similar concepts’’. None 
but a mad man can give an answer like this. Hence it is foolish to 
state that phenomena of consciousness which produce identical 
phenomena of consciousness are identical. ae 


Tar REFUTATIONS OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A’ CONCEPT 
POINTS TO THE EXCLUSION OF ITS OTHER 


The Buddhists have an incoherent statement to establish the 
hypothesis that concepts point: to and words denote the exclusion of 
‘their other. They hold that proofs other than perception are not 
so powerful that they will discover, properties of an object, not sensed 
by perception. Hence concepts and words function to negate the 
‘other forms attributed to the rea] image of an object. For this 
reason concepts refer to and words denote the exculsion of their other. 
Such a defence is really insignificant. 

An object which has been sensed in every possible way cannot 
be held to be not perceived. The logicians of the Nyaya school hold 
that knowledge which reveals what has been known is also true. If 
the doctrine of universal flux is refuted then it is not unreasonable 
to hold that an object which has been already grasped by us at a 
particular point of time and space may also be known to us in a 
different place and at a different period of time.” Moreover, the 
Naiyayikas hold that a substratum ‘possesses a good number of ` 
properties and all of them are nof simultaneously perceived by a 
person. Some of its: properties are grasped by a particular proof. 
' Some of them will be detected by a different proof and so on. ‘A 
substratum is one. But it acquires various powers, being accom- 
panied by various accidental accessories. These powers accruing to 
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a substratum are secondary ones. Why will a substratum changè 
its identity every moment because of its changing aspects? 

Or, suppose, if a substance is grasped in its entirety by an act of 
sense-perception and then is determined again by a number of 
perceptual judgments then wil] these judgments be futile? Can we 
conjecture on this account that determinate perception points to some 
thing which remains outside the scope of sense-perception? 
Certainly we cannot indulge i in a conjecture like this. Suppose, the 
thirst of a person has been quenched. Hence the lunar orb is of 
‘no use to him. Can we therefore imagine that the lunar orb is 
silver? Jt is a-wild. goose chase. In other words, we cannot imagine 
that concepts point to the exclusion of their other. And thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that concepts point to and words denote real 
external objects which are not mere exclusions from their other. If 
this conclusion is accepted then we see nothing wrong with criticisms 
offered by Kumirila Bhatta. : 

In order to meet the charges brought by Kumirila against the 
hypotheses of Apoha the Buddhists have revised their original theses - 
and made a new suggestion that concepts point to an image having 
imaginary form which is tinged by the reflection of real exclusion. © 
They also hold that words also denote such an imaginary image. We 
cannot carry on worldly transactions with such an image. 

What is known by the name of a concept is conciousness. It is 
taintless by its very nature. It does not become impure without 
coming in contact with something else. The existence of some 
colouring matters must be postulated in order to tinge it. They may 
be either internal impressions or external objects. 

If it is held that the colouring matter which tinges consciousness 
ig neither internal nor external then it is a great artful dodge 
engineered by the cunning fellows. Only objects truly characterize 
consciousness since impressions, being effectuated by the ‘consciousness 
of objects, cannot characterize consciousnéss. . 


Thus consciousness must be characterized only by objects though 
they may exist in a distant place. But an imaginary object which 
exists nowhere cannot characterize consciousness. It is merely 
an idle conjecture. The form of an imaginary object cannot be 
attributed. Judgments which follow sense-perception in quick 
succession re-do the work of sense-perception.: They cannot create 
objects which are excluded. Buddhists may hold that they: refèr - 
only to exclusion. The Naiyayika take an exception to this view. 
They point out that as all sensible objects are. other than their 
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homogeneous and heterogeneous objects so-both sense-perception and 
determinate ‘perception should refer to exclusion: Why should the 
judgments of perception only refer to an exclusion? The Buddhists 
may -argue that if both types of perception refer to an exclusion then 
the judgments of perception should be Tutile as they simply repeat 
. the work of sense- -perception,. Such an argument does not hold good. 

Ifthe Buddhists hold that judgments of perception are true but 
futile owing to the fact that they merely refer to the known objects 
then the Naiyayikas may agree with them in this point of criticism. 
The Buddhists may also hold that these judgments point to some 
other objects in order to free them from the charge of being futile. 
This much they may be allowed to hold. But-the Naiyayikas have 
no faith in the Buddhist thesis that the judgments of perception only 
refer to the exclusion from the heterogeneous objects but not to that 
from the homogeneous objects. ` 

i As there is no distinction between the exclusion from the 
heterogeneous objects and that from the homogeneous objects so the 
hypothesis that judgment of perception only refer to one of 
these two types of exclusion does not hold good. If judgments 
of perception refer to both types of exclusion, i.e., from the homo- 
geneous and the heterogeneous objecis then they should reveal 
only particulars like sense-perception. If this be so then we 
shall not be able to communicate that a word denotes a class of 
objects, on’ inductive conclusion and so on since the relation of 
denotation, universal concomitance, etc. presuppose universais as their 
terms. Thus verbal knowledge, inferential knowledge and so on 
should go to hell. If the said exclusion is an external object then 
the destructive criticisms, offered by Kumarila, will threaten the 
Buddhist hypothesis like thunder. If concepts are internal pheno- 
mena then they cannot characterize consciousness. If they are neither. 
externa] nor internal objects then they are merely empty words. 
Have such objects some degrees of reality or not? If they are 
absolutely unreal then they cannot characterize consciousness since 
absolutely unreal objects such as the horns of a hare have no practical 
efficiency. We shall follow the path already chalked out to refute the 
presentation of unreal. objects and criticise the hypothesis in question 
from that standpoint. A real object should be either internal or 
external.. Hence, the new pith, devised by the Buddhists, in order to 
escape from the charges laid down by Kumārila, is perilous. Hencs 
one should postulate objects corresponding to his judgments. If | 


convepts refer to external objects then it is reasonable to. hold that 
; ve ear : 


i 
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they are related io existence or non-existence imported by some other 
words. When we hear a word, viz., a cow the awareness of a uni- 
versal flashes in our mind. But the universal is not “presented _ to 
our consciousness as related to existence or non-existence. It requires 
some sort of relation to existence or non-existence for its complete 
determination. That is why some other words are employed. The 
essential feature Of an,object is its everlasting property. It does not 
change. 1f the essence.of an object is determined then it excludes 
itself from that of another object. A jar is always a jar. Tt does 
never become a piece of cloth. But from the above remark -we can- 
not hoid that a concept merely refers to negation, t.e., an exclusion, 
No need of dilating upon this point. 


THE CoNCLUDING PORTION oF THE PROOF OF A UNIVERSAL 


AY: such transactions take place with regard io external: objects. 
How do the Buddhists explain ‘the movement of a person for an 
object? They say in reply that a perceiver moves for an object 
because he identifies a sensible object with a conceptual one. What l 
is the character of this identification? If they hold that the identi- 
fication in question stands for the non-detection of difference between 
a sensible object and a conceptual one then this state of mind resem bles 
that of a person who has fallen into a swoon. If the Buddhists hold 
that an object which has not been determined inspires movement 
then it is a sensible object. In that case, an apoha (an exclusion of 
heterogeneous objecis) has got no function to play. ‘The Buddhists 
may ho'd that concepts are presented to .our consciousness’ in their | 
negative character. In that case when a perceiver goes near an object 
why does he with his mental powers unimpaired move for it? , 

Tf -he Buddhists hold that a conceptual object appears to one as a 

' sensible one then it is a case of illusion but not that of non-discrimina- 
tion. An illusion having no ground does not take place. Moreover, 
this kncwledge is not contradicted like the mistake of the rays of the 


sun for water. As there is nothing to contradict it so it is not an 


illusion. f 
Why do you say that one comes across an extérnal. object when 


he is propelled by a mistake just like a person who gets a gem, being 
misled by its rays? Suppose, @ person mistakes rays of a gem for a 
gem moves for it and acquires it. Similarly, why do the Buddhists say 
that when a person is guided by. the light of a concept. and moves for 
an object he gets an-external object?’ It is consistent with the canon 
of logic that a person gets an external object because. the judgment.. of 
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perception is true. That is why the Naiyäyikas inc'ine to discuss the 
topic that a word denotes an individual, its form and a universal. 

If the existence of external objects is estabiished then the 
Buddhists who disregard the distinction between imaginary and 
independently real external objects are put to silence. Now the 
meaning of the word ‘cow’ is discussed. . The subject matter of our 
discussion is ‘‘ Does it stand for the form of a cow or its universal ?’’ 


SUBJECT oF INQUIRY: THE MEANING oF 4 WorD 
SUCH AS A COW ETO, 

What is thé meaning of the word ‘akrti’? It denotes the form of 
an individual i.e. the organisation of limbs of an individual. Those 
who follow~the foot-steps of Jaimini hold that the word ‘akrti’ 
denotes a universal. But the Naiyayikas do not accept the said 
interpretation since in the Nyāya- Batra a distinction has been drawn 
between ‘jati’ and ‘akrti’. 

Jaimini in ‘his Mimansa Sūtra negates the rival view and holds 
that akrti denotes a universal since the form of an animal has 
usefulness in a sacrifice but if a universal were absolutely different 
from a form there it would have been absolutely useless. Sabara, 
the commentator on the Mimansi Sūtra, sticks to the same inter- 
pretation since he says that a universal which is characterized by the 
form of au animal i.e. the arrangement of its limbs viz. dewlap etc. 
is useful in a sacrifice. Kumārila bas elaborately explained this 
point in his Sloka-varttike. BO ; 

Kumārila yes A universal is alti. The etymological meaning 
of the word ‘akrti’ is that it is such as determines an individual. A 
universal determines an individual. ‘Therefore a universal is denoted 
by the word ‘adkarti’. A universal is the common property of all 
individuals. It is the source of the idea of oneness 7.e. a general idea. 

The author of the Nyāya-sūtra holds that the primary meaning 
of a word is an iddividual, a form and a universal. , Hence he 
suggests that a form is distinct from a universal. Hence he is of the 
opinion that the. word ‘akrti’ denotes the form of an individual but 
not a universal. An ordinary person also holds that the word ‘akrti’ 
signifies an orderly arragement ‘of limbs of an individual. . Merits 
reside in him who has a beautiful form. Hence, the word ‘akrti’ 
piimarily denotes the orderly arrangement of limbs. 

“We should now discuss whether the form of an individual is 
denoted .by a word or not. .. Like the followers of Jaimini we should 
not disregard ‘akrti’ which is also one of the possible meanings of -a 
word viz. an individual, a form and a universal. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A WORD 
DENOTES ONLY AN INDIVIDUAL 


Those who hold that an akrti is one of the meanings of a word 
have stated, “It is well-known to all that the meaning of a word is 
ascertained by 4he two methods viz. the use of a word by a. speaker 
and the understanding ‘of its meaning by a.listner. Let us explain 
the condensed statement. An experienced person employs a word to 
communicate his idea since it is significant. He employs the word 
‘cow’ to convey a particular sense. A listner grasps the intended 
meaning from the word. The meaning which he understands is 
that of the word, The experienced persons use the word ‘cow’ 
in order to convey a definite meaning. The listners make out the 
exact meaning from that word. The meaning which they grasp 
is that of the word ‘cow’. The experienced persons donot employ the 
word ‘cow’ to signify an animal having manes. But „they intend to 
mean an animal having dewlap etc. Hence it is clear that the word 

‘cow’ signifies a particular form. The word ‘cow’ is used to mean such 
an object as is seased by us. The form of aa object is perceptible. 
Our sense-organs point to the fact that the form of a cow is distinct from 
that of a horse» There is no doubt about the truth of the statement that 
the form of an object alone distinguishes the object itself from 
another. If the perceptible object constitutes the meaning of a word 
then the form of an object should be its meaning. The form of an 
object should be indirectly relaied to actions such as the act of sending 
etc. through the medium of an individual. This is the sum and 
substance of the thesis put forward by those who hold that the form 
of an object constitutes the meaning of a word. The above hypothesis 
does not stand the scrutiny of reasoning since the form of an object 
varies in every individual. It is not possible for one to know the 
relation of denotation holding hetween a word and all forms of all 
individuals: belonging to a class. Does the said relation hold between 
a word and a few forms or between a word and all forms? Can the 
akrtivadins solve this dilemma? If they hold that the above relation 
holds between a word and a few forms then as the. word also signifies 
those forms to which it is not related so the knowledge of these forms 
conveyed by it is false. If the word is related to every form then an 
infinite number of relations is to be postulated. The word ‘ cow’ 
does not denote a particular form viz. the form of Sabaleya since it 
also denotes the form of Bahuleya which excludes that of Sabaleya. 
‘We cannot find out a single common form which belongs to all 
individual cows scattered over the three worlds and relate it with a 
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a word since the individual forms are infinite in number. For this 

` reason we cannot hold that a word denotes the form of an individual. 

Moreover, the form of an object is not related to an action such as 

the act of sending ete. An individual is taken’ from one place to 

another but not its form. (The form of ah individual „is nothing but 

the different conjunctions of its limbs. It is an attribute: So it is 

not at al] touched by an action). “. ; 

On hearing the sentence ‘‘ Bring a cow’’ an intelligent person 

does not bring an object which bears the form of a cow viz. the 
picture of a cow or an earthen cow. 


Tiet us now examine the hypothesis that a word denotes only 
a universal. Now the following question is put to the upholders 
of the above hypothesis, According to them a universal is all-per- 
vasive. If one says “Bring a cow’’ then why does he not bring 
an earthen cow? The universal of cowness as well belongs to an 
earthen. cow, being itself ubiquitous. A reply to the above question 
is as follows: When one says, “Bring ‘a cow’’ why does not the 
listener bring an elephant? Because a universal is all-pervasive. 
Now, the upholders of the above view raising the above problem 
solves it in the following manner : Though a universal is present 
everywhere yet it is not presented to our consciousness as such. 
No individual can manifest all universals. A particular individual 
manifests a particular universal. This answer is not satisfactory. 
We regret to point out that it is only an animal, having dewlap, etc., 
which manifests the universal of cowness. That is why when we 
say “Bring a cow’’ an earthen cow is not brought since an earthen 
cow does not manifest the universal of cowness. Moreover, as an 
earthen cow bears the stamp of a cow so if one says ‘‘Bring a cow” 
then he who holds that a word denotes only a universal cannot 
prevent ‘the listener from bringing an earthen cow.- Another point 
may also be added to the list of criticisms directed against the above 
hypothesis. If a word denotes only a universal than the proposition 
“A cow is white” becomes meaningless. ‘The above proposition does 
hot accord with the order of reality. The colour ‘whiteness’ qualifies 
the object denoted by the word ‘cow’. If the word ‘cow’ stands 
for the universal of cowness then the relation of identity which holds 
between a noun and an,adjective cannot hold between the colour 
‘whiteness’ and the universal of cowness. The colour ‘whiteness’ 
does not belong to the universal of cowness. Those who hold that 
the relation of identity holds between a noun and an adjective should 
say that the colour of whiteness is related: to an individual which 
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the said colour belongs to. ‚The upholders of the hypothesis that a 
word denotes only a universal subscribes to the view that the relation 
of identity holds between a noun and an adjective. Therefore, they 
sheuld accept the hypothesis that a word denotes oniy an individual. 


If an individual constitutes the meaning of a ‘word then some 
sort of relation may be established between an individual and an act 
to be performed by the dictate of the Sastras. If a universal is the 
primary meaning of a word then the relation of denotation is easily 
grasped. If a form is the meaning of.a word then it is‘related neither 
to an action nor to a word. Why doss an.akrti (a form). constitute 
the meaning of.a word? We should now determine which of the 
two, viZ., a universal anà an individual constitutes the meaning of a 
word.. The upholders of the hypothesis that a word denotes of 
an individual say, to this effect. 


‘An individual should constitute the primary’ meaning of” a ia 
if wé'take’ into consideration the consistency of the meaning ofa 
Word ‘with injunctions g governing the performance, of the Vedic rites. If 
a’ universal is denoted by a word then ‘injunctions with’ regard to 
éutting, killing, sprinkling, ete., become | irrelevant since nobody 
can cut, or kill or sprinkle a nueti Moreover, tbere are injunc- 
tions’which prescribe thus: ` “One should make a gift of 6 articles, 
of 12 articles, of 24 articles, ete”, ‘Ir these cases the number six, etc., 
cannot be connected with a universal. If we do so, it will be re- 
pugnant to the ‘actual order of things. If -an individual is denoted 
by’a word then the meaning of a word fits in well with an injunction. 
Hence, only an individual constitutes the meaning of a word. There 
is another point in favour of this hypothesis. In a sacrifice if an 
animal is offered to a deity and it manages to escape then an injunc- 
tion runs to the effect that another animal of the same class, having 
the same colour and age, should ba slain. If a universal is ihe primary- 
meaning of a word then the killing of another animal is not possible. 
Another animal which has been brought now possesses one and the 
same universal. Hence, it cannot be qualified by the word ‘another.’ 
But if an individual is the primary meaning of a word then the 
animal which has been ‘brought will be well described: as distinct 
froh “that which has’ fled. But-if a uviversal is the meaning ofw 
word then the universal, belonging to the animal which is being brought, 
being identical with that belonging~ to the fled animal, the adjective 
‘another’ will not be-applicable. Hence, an individual constitutes 
thé meaning of a word. 
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If an individual is denoted by a word then the bringing together 
of animals, their increase of number, their diminuiion of number, 
the killing of them and the relation of ownership, etc., are con- 
sistently explained. i 

This meaning is not well conveyed if it is held that an individual 


is the secondary meaning of a word. lê ae path is available 


one should not go by a curved one. 

We shail also establish the point that though a word. conveys 
an individual yet it has also secondary power of expressing a 
universal. Thus the dread-of assuming an infinite number of rela- 
tions and that of misrepresenting objects will pass away. ; 

. Moreover, some other logicians (the ‘Naiyayikas) aa. that 
words denote perceptible objects. A universal is not the only object 


which is perceived. Therefore, you must admit. that an individual. 


is only conveyed by a word. Whenever a listener hears a word he 
knows only an individual. : ° ` 

The followers of Jaimini do not sabik to the iyiki that: 
a word denotes only: an -individual. The criticism offered-by them 


is as follows :' The primary meaning of a word is either a mere indivi- 


dual or an individual characterized by a universal. ‘A mere individual 
does not constitute the meaning of a word since no speaker.employs a: 
word to denote any individual and no listener, hearing the word ‘a cow’, 
. understands any particular cow. ` The upholder of the hypothesis may 
modifiy his view and hold that the word ‘a cow’ denotes an individual: 


cow, characterized by the universal of cowness which is the common, 


property of all cows. In this case, the word ‘a cow’ denotes the 
universal of cowness but not an individual cow. If you ask ‘why’ 
then listen to our argument. If a word merely donotes an individual 
then we cannot employ it to convey another individual. If we convey 
a particular individual by a particular word and employ it again to 
express another individual then we shall hold that its meaning is a 
comman property, shared by all individuals but not a RE in- 
dividual. 

Now, the upholder of the above iaia defends himself ioe 
“As another individual is also nothing hut an individual -so the word 
‘a cow’ has been employed to express an individual but not a universal. ° 
Such a defence does not ho!d good. If.the word ‘a cow’ is employed 
to express a.mere individual then it should also be used to convey’ 
a particular white horse since it is an individual. Now, the - upholder 
of the above hypothesis may argue that the word (‘a cow’) is employed . 
to” rome, only that meaning which it has been found. to be. employed’, 
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to express. - In: -other words, nobody employs the word -ʻa cow’ to 
convey @ white horse. Hence if does not denote 4 white’ horse. 
The argument may be met thus. Nobody has used the word ‘a cow’ 
to convey a new born calf since it has not been found to be employed 
in that sense. For this-reason, our acquaintance with usage does 
not justify the hypothesis that a word denotes an individual. It is 
‘ not also possibJe to learn from usage that the said word denntes each 
and every.individual. If we subscribe to the hypothesis that a word 
denotes only’.a particular thén on hearing the word ‘a cow’ we should 
determine that this is only a' particular cow but not that this is also 
a cow. We cannot employ a word at our sweet will if {here is nothing 
to regulate.its meaning. Therefore, if a word is employed to convey 
a particular object then there should- be some regulating factor to 
determine its employment. Now it may be said that the word ‘a cow’ 
is ‘employed to convey an individual which the universal of cowness 
belongs to. In other words, the universal of cowness: regulates the 
use of. the word’‘a cow’. Let us examine the solution in question. 
Does the universal regulate the employment “of the said word, 
being, itself kriown or ‘unknown? : It’‘cannot regulate, remaining 
unknown since if it could then the word: would become too’ wide 
to denote any and every object. If it is. held that the universal 
of cowness regulates the employment of the word ‘a. cow’, being 
only known then how do, we know it? Do we know it from a 
‘word or from. some other sources of valid knowledge ? [tis noi 
possible for us to know it from some other sources of knowledge 
since the other sources of knowledge are conspicuous by their 
absence. If it is held that the universal of eowness is known 
from. the word ‘a cow’ then we point out that the word ‘a cow’ is 
at the outset related to-the universal of cowness by the relation of 
denotation since there is a well-accepted rule that a qualified object 
is‘not at all known if the qualification is not grasped. 
Now, the upholder of the above hypothesis may say in his 
_ defence that the word ‘a cow’ imparts the knowledge of an individual 
cow a8 a substantive and that of a universal as a predicate. Such 
a defence is not tenable since a word is brought to bear the great 
burden. A word will not be saddled with so heayy load but there is 
no other alternative left to them for the explanation of the presenta- 
tion of an individual. Do not think “we aré concealing the aware- 
ness of an indivilual though it is conveyed to us. We are also con: 
cealing the awareness of a universal though it is ‘presented to us”. 


, 


Universal experience bears witness to the presentation of both | 
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objects. The power of conveying both objects viz., an individual and 
a universal is too heavy a load for a word. The. awareness of any one 
of them points to that of another. . If we accept this suggestion then 
does the word ‘cow’ denoting @ universal indicates an individual or 
does it signifying an individual point to a universal? , When one is 
to choose between these two alternate “suggestions he arrives at the 
conclusion that a word denotes a universal since a yoiversal, qualifying 
an individval, is firstly presented to our consciousness, When a 
universal is conveyed by a word the awareness of an individual follows 
from it. Thus, the hypothesis that a word has power of expressing 
both objects is not accepted. 


Well, as we know from the word ‘dandi’ (club man) both the 
substantive and the predicat2 ‘so on hearing the word-‘cow’ we shall ` 
also understand that the individual cow is a-noun aud the universal of 
cowness is an adjective which qualifies it. For this simple act of 
communication. does. it carry, a heavy load? Our criticism is as 
follows. The example, cited by the upholders of the above thesis, 
has no bearing upon the point in question. The word ‘dandi’ is 
derived from a stem with a suffix attached to it. Hence it may carry 
both senses. The stem. in question is ‘danda’. It denotes an 
adjective. The suffix ‘in’ which is attached to the stem has the 
sense of possession. It denotes a noun. But the same logic does 
net apply to the word ‘cow’. In the above example the word ‘dandi' 
does not denote an adjective and the word ‘danda’ does not denote 
a nour. In other words, the word ‘dandin’ isnot a single word. It’ 
consists of two elements which are as good as two words. But in 
the case of the word ‘cow’ which has been compared it is a non- 
composite word which consists of no parte. Is stands for either 
a noun or an adjective. If it denotes a noun and has got 
to convey the sense of .an adjective then it may do it on 
receiving the aid of some other sources of knowledge. But it 
has no innate power of expressing an adjective. But if the 
word ‘cow’ denotes only an adjective then it may point to its 
noun since the universal of cowness which is an adjective does not 
stand unsupported. As it must stand upon a locus soit helps to 
infer the said locus. We are not to blame if we say like this. Every- 
body knows that-when a word is pronounced an individual is pregent- 
- ed to our conscicusness. ‘Now, a doubt arises in our mind—is an 
individual directly communicated to our mind by a word or, is it 
known to us by the medium of a universal? The distinction between 
‘these two cases of knowledge is not perceived by us. The problem 
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in question is to be solved by means of an argument. We are to 

take a lot of troubles to prove that a word simultaneously denotes ` 
iwo meanings viz., a noun and an adjective. We do not 
also know that it successively conveys two senses viz., it conveys the 
first meaning ,at the outset, stops for sometime and then convey 
the second meaning. If there is no word to denote an individual 
but a universal is known then we infer an individual from a universal. 
But we know for certain that the knowledge of a tniversal is due to 
a word. The Naiyayikas do also admit that a judgment presupposes 
the awareness of a predicate as. its antecedent condition. Kanada 
has also stated thus :— The colour ‘whiteness’ inheres in a substance. 
When we know that the: said colour is in a substance we know that 
the substance is white. The awareness of the white colour inhering 
in a substance and the judgment that the substance is white are 


causally connected. 
e (To be continued). 
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“At the dawn of Western philosopby the Creek phage 


reflecting upon the mystery of the world and of man trying to find 
_in the concrete things and events he -ecounters the essence of being. 
It is a philosophy of water and fire, of- the moying. circles of the stars 
and the sense-data-of everyday life in view of the eternal ideass the 
everlasting truth that may be detected through this access of concrete 
reality. Greek philosophy implies a turn to reality, its reflexion 
means an approach of the concrete and it distinguishes itself i in ‘this 
way form ‘the- reflexion and meditation in other civilisations where 
speculative thinking often led towards a way out and an escape from 
everyday reality. : 
This trend of Greek philosophy remains an TE, charac- 
ter of Western philosophy and even of Western civilisation as it 
also gave rise to the tremendous development of science and technics. 
It might be clear that it implies also a danger, as such a concentra- 
tion upon the directly accessible _ reality risks to make one’s mind 
blind for all which surpasses the concrete things that can be counted 
and-measured. It is, in other words, the danger of the mechanisation 
“ of human life, the technocracy which is not only a state of affairs 
outside human being, but which is above al] a state of mind. When 
a member of the Western civilisation might coneider the speculative 
thinking of tbe Eastern culture as a meditation without arms and 
legs, ‘loosing the solid ground of direct reality, then a member of 
an Eastern civilisation could in the same way consider, Western 
philosophy and science as a reflexion without heart. But the modern 
‘situation is changing rapidly in the sense that the frontiers between 
Hastern and Western civilisation are falling away so that the danger 
_ of mechanisation and materialisation (and this again not only ‘of 
socia] structures outside human personality but of the state of mind 
‘of modern man) - is a ‘danger which all existing civilisations bave more 
or less in’ common. 


Philosophy is a kind , of barometer indicating. the. often hidden 
stractures and movements of the spiritual and social climate. Western 
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philosophy in its approach of concrete reality and in its endeavour to 
discover wider horizons beyond direct reality becomes for us the 
expression of the struggle of modern culture, it indicates the changes 
and the responsiabilities of cur own lives., 
l The receņt trends in European philosoptiy give the image of a 
worldwide situation in human claims and tasks. Philosophy eacupied 
during the last two centuries a somewhat isolated position. It had 
‘lost its so valuable contact with reality; social questions, an examina- 
' tion of everyday language, the- reflexion upon man in his concrete 
difficulties, his hope and fear, his anxieties and moral choices were 
neglected. The aspect in common of the various currents In modern 
European philosophy can be found in the return to this human reality. 
We will try to give a summary of these various trends posing .in the- 
same time the question whether the element of mechanisation, that 
is the idea of human power and control of measurable objects, will 
prevail or if this way into daily reality will open always wider horizons 
where the inexhaustible mystery of man and of being remains 
respected. 

Positivism is the Bret. current of thought is be considered. It” 
has a long history. The English empiricism especially the thinker D. 
Hume in the 17th century is one of the forerunners. Ia France it 
is Comte (XIX century) who gave also this type of philosophy its 
name. In genera] this philosophy restricts itself to empirical state- 
ments and renounces all assertions of a metaphysical character; as 
are for instance the assertions about the hidden substance of things 
or about the human soul as FARDE entity which cannot be verified by 
experiment. 

_ In the beginning of this century 4 ede of this school of 
thought took place by a group of thinkers who formed the s.c. school 
of Vienna, among whom was Much. They gave rise to the neoposi- 
tivism, especially Ludwig. ‘Wittgenstein who came over to Britain 
and taught for séveral years at Cambridge. This neopositivism 1s 
passing through an evolution, which marks the turn to the directly 
given reality. Let us consider some phases of this development. 

‘The neopositivism took the form of a logical positivism. Simple 
events were considered to be the ultimate stones for a philosophical 
building. The requirement was a logical purity where no statement 
would be made going beyond the evidence of the direct experience. 
The important question was whether an assertion could be verified. 
This testing of philosophical and other sentences led often to the 
conclusion that only the statements made in the natural sciences and 
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in the history-books conld claim truth. Of course the question 
remained if this ultimate verification guaranteed a complete certainty. 
And here often, for instance in the earlier work of Wittgenstein, a kind 
of metaphysics became visible when it was stated for instance that 
the reality itself consisted of ‘atomic facts’*that is: Jagt elements of 
reality which could be stated. _ 


A significant development took place when this logical positivism 
became pure linguistic analysis. In the last works of British pbilo- 
sophers as Ryke, Wisdom and the posthumous work of Wittgenstein 
philosophy does not give any system at all about reality, as it is being 
restricted to the analysis of sentences and the analysis of language. 


Does not this result in a poor philosophy which curtails its wide 
possibilities in order to reduce itself to an investigation not of the 
world, the metaphysical reality, the moral values etc. but only of 
the assertions about the world, moral- values etc.? Isit not a long 
distarce between the language about reality and that reality itself? And 
is a philosophy about that reality not much more interesting than 
about the language refering to it? One -might for instance think of a 
word of one of these philosophers Mr. Hare who stated his view in the 
following way as to the analysis concerning etbies: ‘Ethics, as I con- 
ceive it, is the logical study of the language of morals’ Also again: 
‘why not about morals themrelves? 


. The answer to all these questions 1s that in this way only philo- 
sopby gets a scientific character. Certainly, this means a reduction 
in comparison with older philosophical aystems, and it means at the 
same time liberation from illusion. It is a turn to the very first 
reality, the effort, as was stated by Mr. Pears from Oxford in a recent 
lecture, to get back to the rough ground. 


To be freed from illusion; what does this mean? ‘This, that the 
adherents of this linguistic analysis. are convinced that the greater 
part of the difficult problems in the history of philosophy are no real 
problems but only the -result of a false use- of words. Words and 
expressions taken from daily lifeare used for instance in a metaphysical 
sense and then leadi to nonsense and misunderstanding. Or with a-lucky 
image of one these thinkers: words have a natural surrounding; you 
cannot put.them over into an academic zoo because there they are 
not any more natural. The history of philosophy shows often appar- 
antly profound probleris which are in reality only the effect of such 
an academic zoo. The school of linguistic analysis wants to give a 
natural history of words. 
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Phiiosophy often led to illusion. Why? Well, because of the 
fact that human „being poses questions and wants an answer also out- 
side the boundaries of normal knowledge. Man wants to go beyond . 
the daily experience and one could “characterize this desire as an 
emotional instead of a cognitive one. “This emotional desire is at 
the root of many a philosophical systems. Tiogical words are then 
used out- side their tatural field and thus illusion arisés. 


Tt is ir ‘this way that the linguistic analysis has ‘a therapeutic 
function, it entails" Kind of psychic healing, its critics on the pro- 
cesses of language Tas a liberating character. So Von Mises (prof. 
in Turkey) speaks of this iogical empirism as a lessening of the feelings 
of unpleastre in the history of ‘hunian mankind and Wisdom compares 
this analysis with the work:of psycho-analysis. E 

I might speak’ here /of ‘the human value of this type of modern 
philosophy- Linguistic analysis or’ logical empirism is more than a 
mere logical technique. Tt wants to heal in a way. And their 
method to come. to -thie aim is, as i Mr. Foster from’ Oxford indicated 

‘in'a study, the elimination ‘of the secret, “the mysterious. One has 


to restrict ‘oneself to the’ world of coherent sentences, a world withoat 
dilemmas or uncertainties. 


u mist be added, howsver that it will be impossible to sliine 
completely every secret, also in the direct given reality of language. 
The secret of man’ s own existence is always present in every human 
reflexion. For, as Mr. Hodges has formulated: words are not mere 
pointers, which indicate their object without comment. They ‘also 
describe and in describing ‘they interprete, ` every description ‘being 
selective. In short, a language is the expression of a way of looking 
at things, it is the expression of a buman standpoint. Words figure 
within a coberent system and the. system indicates a standpoint. 
Even mere analysis of language refers to the totality of human ‘being. 

-There are no words without thought, no thought without the thinker, 
who is always more than- a pure intellect : 


he is a desiring, acting 
` luman being. l 


Dialectical materialism, ‘the philosophy of communism, ‘is the 
` secónd trénd of thought in modern Western- European philosophy’ to 
be considered now. Like'the above mentioned * philosophical ‘analysis 
-the dialectical materialism restricts itself to direct reality. It protests 
> likewise againėt the historical philosophy, especially, ‘against mefa- 
physics, which tried to explain the direct given world by an underlying 
and hidden reality. It differs from that analysis as to the 
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claim of directly given reality. For logical empiricism it was found 
in the language; for dialectical materialisrn it is found in matter. ` 
The source of all our perception, says Lenin, is matter, the 
objective reality in which. our subjective sensations are rooted. And 
Lenin quotes Feuerbach who uses a réligious terminology to make his 
materialistic statdpoint clear by saying that like our Christianity the 
gospel refers to the objective existence of the Saviour in the same way 
as in materialism sensation is the ‘gospel referring to.material reality. 
This religidus terminology indicates a deeper trend in dialectical 
materialism. The aim is not a pure and interesting ‘theory about 
the world but also this type of philosophy has a therapeutic aim, 
it ‘wants to libeyate mankind. This might become:more evident by 
drawing attention to the fact that this philosophy is . quite ‘differ- 
ent from a simple and rather naive materialism. In dialectical 
-materialista one-doesn’t find the static conception of ‘a’pure matter 
as a kind of reality behind daily experience. On. thé: contrary, ‘Nature 
is, as it is stated by Stalin-‘as by Engels and Lenin, a:unity. full of 
changes.and movement an'unceasing- series of oppositions, .:of negative 
-and positive, “past, and future, warm and cold, old and new: Thebe 
contrasts in the essence of things’themselyes have’ to be’ SE eens ed 
says Lenin, and 'this'is dialectical materialism. 
It is in this way a-type of philosophy which Seite never to 
come into contradictioh witb daily experience nor with the research 
of the sciences. It’ is in a sense an open philosophy which‘ confronts 
- itself continously. -with the researches of scientific’ investigation detect- 
- ing always new tensións and antitheses i in the fundamental. structure of 
reality. < i ; 

Language is very-important: but, as is clear ‘from what: Stalin 
wrote about it in 1950, it is: not the:primary reality as it refers to 
ultimate reality. It’ has importance only within human communi- 
cation, ` l 

The human factor‘is Very important in dialectical material. For 
there is as we saw ` process of matter, that is the-movement' brought 
about by the contrasting principles, the tension and ‘struggle between 
the ‘oppositions.’ This -is causing continuous changes,’ but-not only 
quantitative but evén qualitative ones. “It-manifests also not merely 
a change in number-but a change-in character. : l 

So it is uñderstandāble.that-the dialectic tensions ‘atid aoni 
' of ~reality resultin. the changing structures of ‘social human ‘life. 
Nature finds‘its culminating-point in the progress. of human -society. 
Here also contrasts will be found.but they result: in qualitative changes, 
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.where the rise of capitalism leads to new- social controversies and 
implies apparent the ultimate social revolution. 

As perception, sensation and thinking are dependent on the 
‘dialectical material forces, so are- ideas, conceptions’ in philosophy, 
‘arts etc. dependent.on the,social forces: they reflect the social con- 
-stellations and make man conscious of there social structures. 

Dialectical materialism has a therapeutic pretension, that has 
become: more clear now. For .it wants to reflect material and social 
reality. It wants to make men conscious of the social evolution, 
of the road to social revolution. lt is much more than a theory, 
.trying to explain every phenomenon, also in. the fields of .arts, science 
and religion, in terms of material and social tendencies. Eliminating 
in this way the secret and the mystery of reality, also of human being, 
it is, as these. philosophers say themselves, a theory which is praxis. 
“that is which neor porases a ‘standpoint, a choice, an attitude with an 
-almost religious Zeal... DE . 

` Fhilofophiċal analysis is ~a trend of thought which belongs to 

‘Western philosophy but is nevertheless localised on the British 
‘Isles, where philosophy “always had a more. empirical character. 
‘Dialectical materialism can’ be found to be defended by rather rare 
marxist philosophers in W. Europe, mainly in France, bot it has. a 
. tremendous influence in Eastern Europe as well. The following types. 
of philosophy are very influential nowadays, in countries like France, 
. Germany, Italy, Belgium and Holland.. There exist of course also 
. the older schools‘of philosophy like’ idealism or Thomism, but even 
. these sbow the influence of the recent philosophy. . 
Phenomenology is the first trend then to be .mentioned. .It-is a 
difficult but very interesting way of thought. .And itis especially 
remarkable as itis rooted in the European tradition of philosophy 
. going ‘back to Kant. In'many respects it could be considered as a 
transition from idealism, the philosophy where reality is explained 
v taking as starting-point the ideal.reality of the mind, the conscious- 
- ness, toa concrete philosophy where every consciousness refers to a 
direct given reality.. « a 
' This bas -to be considered more in detail. Edem.: Husserl, who 
died in:1938 and who founded the phenomenological school, -tried to 
evade old philosophical questions about the existence or non-existence 
of reality as we see and experience it. ` He-created special method, 
which became of great ‘importance to the human sciencés, which 
implies a certain reduction—-a reduction to what is essential: Let 
' -us consider, so might he have said, not:if a thing we are -seeing does 
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exist exactly in the way -we see it, but let us start analysing exactly 

` what we are seeing. Let us try to discover the essence of the object 
we observe. When we are, for instance, studying a religious phenomenon 

„as the sacrifice in a certain primitive religion, we are not going to 
investigate the reality of this phenomenon; for instance, if the gods to 
whom a sacrifice is being brought are real, but we are analysing this 
phenomenon in ite essential manifestations and features in order to 
discover in how far this type of sacrifice reveals features of the 
sacrifice in general. l 


At this point one can already to some degree imagine the use 
of this method for various human sciences. But what are its philo- 
sophical implications? In how far does it promote a renewal in 
philosophy? In the first. place this phenomenological research led 
‘to the conviction that every phenomenon which is thoroughly observed, 
every object which is’ carefully analysed, manifests the activity of 
the observer, the object is in its essence unthinkable without the 
subject. A simple example as‘illustration: We are observing a tree 
and trying to analyse its essential features. But we realise that this tree 
manifests also something of ourselves. Coming from, Jet us say; Africa, 
you will see the same tree in another way than I myself. For me 
it is an ordinary tree, which I knew already when I wasa child. For 
you it might be, in a way, an exotic tree, in its essential feabures 
marked by the other hemisphere to which it belongs. 


In this way it might be clear, that phenomenology sees an object 
never as an isolated one, but as a phenomenon which fit into a wider 
coherent framme, a wider horizon as Husserl would say, and that 
this wider frame has ‘always a connection with the observer, with 
man. ‘The illustration given was very simple but one can imagine 
that the same approach of more complicated and profound phenomena 
(for instance what is the essence of time ahd in what way it reflects 
a coherence with human consciousness) may :lead to valuable philo& 
sophical results. 


One point has to be added. Husserl and later philosophers from 
his school, tried also to give a phenomenological analysis of human 
consciousness. And here an analogous structure was discovered. 
Human consciousness was ‘not an isolated entity, but in itself it reférs 
to the world. Or in other words: consciousness is always conscious- 
ness of a thing, it is always pointing outside of itself, it exists 
only by projecting outside the consciousness. Human mind ‘is, as 
Husserl says with a technical expression, intentional. _ 
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The phenomenology is a philosophy which finds itself still in 
fuli development. It means a turn to reality, this time in the sense 
of the phenomena as they appear to human consciousness (the sacrifice, 
the tree, the time etc.) An idealistic tendency can be seen in the 
effort to explain everything from our consciousness, which explana-° 
tion would eliminate the mystery of a real and never exaustible 
presence of reality in face of consciousness. -But further analysis 
showed nevertheless just a narrow correlation : the object within its 
horizon refers to human observer and the human ‘consciousness is 
always directed to an object. This correlation implies thus the 
coherence of subject and object, of man and world. 


Existentialism iš perhaps the modern re which is the 
best known to a laige public. Butone ‘has to distinguish here : in 
general it is a literary movement with rather bold-ideas which is 
considered as existentialism. In philosophy, however, quite another 
conception is in question, the conception of an often systematic 
philosophy in which many classic themes are dealt with - (like time, 
nature, moral’ values etc.).. The characteristic feature of such a 
philosophy is then that all themes are directly related with human 
existence. 


Å second introductory remark is necessary. It is better not to 


- speak of existentialism in philosophy but of the existential. philosophy. 


Or even better: the philosophies of existence. Then „there - are 
various philosophies which have in common their interest in human 
existence but which differ as. to the fundamental . tendencies ‘of 
existence. There are, for instance, existential philosophers who reject 


religion, like Sartre, and there are others and among them Protestant 


7 


, and Roman Catholic philosophers, ‘who consider the religious attitude as 


the central-and highly, existential decision of human being. 


‘ What are the main lines of existential philosophies? In the 
first place there is a reduction, but in another sense than in the 
abovementioned currents of thought. Often in the history of 
philosophy man is trying to give.a general view of the world, evading 
the boundaries of his own finiteness. Worthful in man is then.the 


-power of his consciousness which reaches unto the, impersonal eleva- 


` tion of. general laws.. Now existential philosophy does not consider 


this any more as an ideal. It wanis on the-contrary a return to the 
concrete reality. It describes ‘man not. in. so far as he represenis a 


' general type, an impersonal Process of thinking, but man ag he is, 


as a mind with arms and legs; his feet on the solid ground of daily 
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reality. That means, and this point is of a special inierest,` that 
human being cannot be described detached from his finiteness. That: 
would lead unto an abstract idea, of man. _ And it igs essential for 
human being that he is never an‘abstract idea, but ‘that’ he is incor-' 
porated in a definite space and milieu, in a*certain period of history, . 
in his own body, which is expression and part of his deepest self, 
Finiteness of man has not to be eliminated but on the contrary to be 
‘considered as a fundamental trait of man. 


This reduction has another consequence. It implies that exis- 
tential philosophy renounces all academic philosophical probleme—and 
among them are the! pure metaphysical questions about a hidden 

_teality ‘which is unattainable for man—in order to concentrate upon 
the problems- ‘which manifest a direct relation to human being 
These questions have an existential value, they ‘are more than caly 
theoretical. S. Kierkegaard, a- Danish Profassor theolozean of the first‘ 
half of last century, who- can be considered as the father of: 
existential philosophy, shows in his works the way towards “such 
existential thinking. Man lives, as he says: -it, ‘in general on the’ 
balcony, looking ia at the stage of human life. He is interested: 
in all what is going on, but he remains a spectator, an observer and. 
‘does -not really participate in-the drama he is looking at. ‘The philoso- 
phers are building, he sayson another place, a magnificent system, 
an impressive building. And when it has been finished they are 
standing before it, admiring their work, But they forget to 60 into 
the house and to live.in it. 


What Kierkegaard wants is that man gives. up his. standpoint 
of observer, that he looses his _‘baleony-mentality’,, that he jumps 
into the concrete reality of life. In this reality man has not an easy 
position, he has to take decisions, he has to become aware of his 
finiteness, also in ethical respect, that means becoming aware of hbis- 
guilt and often to pass through anxiety in order to find himself 
deprived of old and perhaps false certainties. Then existence be- 
comes more than spectatorship, more than simple biological vegeta- 
tion, it becomes the necessity of a personal choice, of a decision 
-which one has to take by oneself. This decision is ultimately a re- 
ligious one. It has not the character of the solution of a mathema- 
tical problem or of a logical deduction; it is on the contrary absurd 
in character, claiming the stake of one’s total existence in the en- 
counter with God; not with a general and abstract idea. of God who 
can be demonstrated by human intellect, but of a concerete presence 
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of God.in human history, in a hidden and disputable way, in the. 
life of Christ, so that it is only accesible by an attitude of decision. 

This short survey of some lines in Kierkegaard’s thought : mani- 
fests some trait in common to-all-existential philozophers, in the first ` 
place that old metaphysical problems, for instance, that of God, are not.. 
altogether excluded from this philosophy : but : that they are only at ' 
issue as. far as | they. surpass the theoretical field and manifest a direct. 
relation. to human existence. Jaspers, for instance, a non-Christian * 
philosopher, but in many respects influenced by Kierkegaard, speaks 
about the hidden Deity who is the counterpart of human exis!ence as 
it manifests itself in the frontier zone of humay life, when concrete 
buman ‘existence is struggling with problems of the dead and guilt, 

In the second place it can be clear that this philosophy has. cer- ee 
tainly a therapeutic function. ‘Tt'does not speak to the intellect alone, 
but to the total existence; it does not aim to extend human knowledge 
but to .stir human existence: Heidegger, a modern non- ‘religious. _ 
philosopher in Germany, speaks about authentic and about not 
authentic existence. Man is not existing authentically, says Heideg- 
ger, when he is living i in an impersonal way, evading the anxiety -of 
the ultimate existential depth. He is existing authentically when he 
confronts himself in a el way with the finiteness of existence, 
with the borderline of death. 

. In the third place the core of existence is its attitude, its decision 
anå choice. So there are many trends among these philosophers 
as the decisions may diverge. . Jean-Paul Sartre the best known French 
existentialist, puts this choice at the very centre of human existence. 
Man is ‘not ‘like a glass of water which is what it is and which ‘éan be 
defined, for instance, by a chemical formula. Man is never closed in 
itself like a material thing; heʻis open, every moment of his lifé he is 
taking a decision about what he will be the next’ moment: Man is 
‘fresdom, be can choose. He is not almighty, but his finiteness is 
the very condition of his freedom. Fora being which. ‘includes all 
. thinkable possibilities has not to make any choice. 

In the fourth and last place one can state that this philosophy 
stresses many negative aspects of human existence : finiteness, dead, 
guilt, anxiety,.etc. But it is as'a kind of surgical interference. It fits’ 
into the frame of the therapeutic character of this philosophy. - Because 
it is only in becoming aware of his finiteness that man can discover 
tha real responsibilities of his concrete life. 

' From this point of view Sartre's conception of the freedom of 
existence gets’ more significance. Freedom is possible only within 
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narrow limits, in this limitation it can be a choice, as we said before. 
Sartre gives the example of a. man who wants to climb the mountains, - 
of an Alpinist. This man can only enjoy being an Alpinist because 
there are limiis to his climbing capacities: he cannot climb a mountain 
within a few seconds, he often éncounters difficulties and even comes 
across high peaks which he cannot climb at all. But only thanks to 
these limitations he is an Alpinist; if he could overcome every difficulty 
without any effort there would not be any more snch a sport as Aihe 
climbing òf mountains. 


In this way there exists a narrow correlation between the free 
human existence and the limitation by the situation (in this example, 
the mountains, but in general ‘Reality man lives in). Man discovers 
only the mountains of concrete reality by the decisions he has to 
- make as a result of his limited possibilities. Sartre develops this 
thought also in the social level; man is in: many respect the limi- 
tation of every other man, but freedom ‘can nevertheless only ‘be 
realised. viz., these limitations in a social and political co-operation. 
Social philosophy has an important place in the later development. of 
Sartre’s thought.: -~ 


We have come to the end of this survey of modern philoso- 
phical trends in Western Europe. “They are at the same time prin- 
cipal trénds in ‘the world philosophy, Europe being still a centre of 
philosophical thought. 

When we come to our conclusion it may be this that the survey 
given was much more than just a catalogue of philosophies, and that 
common. ground has. been detected not only, among these philosophies 
but even'ds to now-a-days philosophy in the cultural and spiritual 
situation of the world of today. At the beginning these have been 
spoken about Western philosophy as a turn towards concrete reality. 
> This turn is a necessity also for mankind of today. We do not 
need in the first place a pure speculative and theoretical, philosophy, 
but a philosophy of concrete reality. At this time when we are in 
80 many respects overwhelmed by sheer forces of a too technical and 
materialistic civilization which as evil spirits have been conjured up by 
man himself, at this time of the anxieties of human being who is 
losing his perspectives, man needs a human philosophy, which is 
` concrete and at the same time religious and ethical. 


So we understand the reduction to an immediate reality where 


we are engaged in, which we find in these philosophies: in philo- 
sophical analysis to the language, in dialectical materialism to the 


am 
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social-and material forces, in phenomenology to the direct” givenness 
of essential features, in existential philosophy to the immediate 
problems of freedom, finiteness, guilt, choice. 


The’ danger in all this is a too narrow field of vision.. Man might 
be inclined to acknowledge nothing else than the given and selected 
data before him, to acknowledge ‘only the structures of a coherent 
system of sertences or the dialectical process of social forces, or thie 
general essences ‘of phenomena, or the vital depth of existential 
experiences. We saw how all the above-mentioned philosophies have 
a kind of therapeutic aim. But’ this would appear’to be a failure if 
one wouid reduce the whole problem of life into each of. these fields 
as a given quantity "to be overwhelmed by human philosophy. ` For 
this would lead to a mere technical mentality in philosophy. 


“These philosophies can only have a valuable‘therapeutic function 
if a correlation is béing maintained between the field to be studied 
arid man who is involved in this reflexion. In that case. only some- 
thing of an exhaustible mystery remains safegdarded. Then the 


Raid to be studied appears ‘as belonging to an‘ always wider totality, 


where all questions of human life are at stake. Language-analysis 
has not to become a mere technique, but the wider horizons of the 
human attitude have to, become visible. Dialectical materialism 
eannot absorb a spiritual reality into the+borders of material forces, 
Phenomenology and existential philosophy have to learn from each 
other.: phenomenology in so far as human being is more than a 
theoretical observer, and existential philosophy in so far as the depths 
of concrete human existence, have no real significance as isolated 
specimen of a realistic literature but only in their correlation’ with a 
world, a reality where man belongs to and in which he discovers his 
taske. 


Where are we going? There are vital forces also in the field * 


a 


‘of-philosophy. It is the barometer of out own cultural and spiritual 


climate. ei us become awaré of the fact that these philosophies 
do not provide us with a mere interesting drama, and that we could 
remain spectators, but that on the contrary we are peli involved in 
the'scene we are looking at. +` : 
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In Gréek political thought the State guarantees and creates the 
real personality of the individual. The differentia of a State, according 
to Plato, is the replacement of instinct by purposive control. The 
“perfect guardians’’ possess superiority. of virtue. This does not 
mean that the other classes are the slaves of the guardian class. 
‘Rather there takes place an exchange of a state of subjection to 
nature for a state of subjection to. wisdom. . That is why in the - 
Platonic view no law can have any authority which it does not derive 
from reason. ‘his doctrine of the sovereignty of reason was ela- 
borated two thousand years after, by the philosophers of the French 
Enlightenment who refused to obey any law resting upon mere 
authority, whether of church or king. Aristotle eas lent weight ‘to 
Plato’s ideas viz., ‘law is reason without passion.’ 

Plato identified moral with social restraint and therefore found 
mo divergence between the State and the individual. There is a 
. natural harmony between individual and society so that the ‘good’ 
of .the individual is attained by submission to the requirements of 
political life. ‘The individual is not an isolated unit; he is a part 
of society. His freedom has a meaning only when he contributes his 
share to society, and by playing his true vocation in life enriches 
society. Aristotle calls man ‘‘a political animal’’ who must realise 
his good in the ‘‘good life’’ of the state. The individual owes the 
` State “a, debt of gratitude for its bestowal upon him of his own 
individuality in all its richness and with all its potentialities.” ? 
Aristotle himself says:° men should not think it slavery to live accord- 
ing to the rule of the constitution ; for it is their salvation” And 
Hegel says, ‘Nothing ' short of the State is the actualisation of l 
freedom’’. l i 

To Rousseau the „passage from ‘the state of nature to the civil 
state transformed man ‘‘from a stupid and ignorant animal into an 


1 Joad; Introduction to Modern Political Theory, page 11, 
3 Aristotle ; ; Politics : Ch. V. 
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intelligent being and a man......... we must add to the acquisitions 
of the civil state moral freedom, which alone renders man truly master 
of himself ; forthe impulse of mere appetite is slavery,. while ohe- 
dience to self- prescribed law is liberty. eS In consequence, the 
individual self of man is replaced by the ‘corporate self,’ the individual 
will is replaced by the ‘general’ will. ofthe community as a whole. 
The General wij] is expressed thréugh law whicli unites universality. 
of will with the universality of object. Individuals by submitting to 
law actually attain their freedom. The social contract was the 
instrument by which “‘they have only made an advantageous exchange 
of an uncertain and precarious rode of. existence for a better and 
most assured one, of natural independence for liberty, ofe the “power 
to injure others for their own safety and of their strength which others 
might overcome, for a right which the social union renders invio- 
lable.’’? The individual therefore needed no’ rights because ` the 
. contract. was the means of giving him all the freedom which he had Í 
previously possessed. The General Will . embodies all his natural 
rights.. : a ne \ ai i. 


Rousseau’s conception of the Genéral Will enables Boganquet to 
equate thé ‘real’ and the ‘rational.’ As Barker says, Bosanquet sets ` 
Rousseau in his true place as the founder (or rather refounder) of the 
idealist or metaphysical theory of the State. ‘ When Rousseau says, 
‘the unvarying will of all the members of the society is the general 
will,” he indicates the universal aspect of- the individual’s rational ` 
will.. By obeying law man acts in accordance with the concept of ~ 
moral freedom. In other words, law. is thé expression - of that ‘side | 
of us: which can ‘make us master of ourselves in ‘the Platonic sense, 
The two following conclusions of Boéanquet aré ‘illuminating © 


“The negative relation of the- self to other selves. ae to 
dissolve away before the conception of the „common self” and ‘the 
‘negative | relation of the self to law and “government ‘begins to dis- . 
appear in the idea ofa law which expresses our. real will’ as opposed 
to our trivial “and rebellious moods.” So, sell- determiriation i is the 
essence of freedom, This does not mean ` that J must “dó ‘what any. 
‘chance desire commands. But I must do what’ my ‘real’ ‘self (i.e, ; 
rational self) ordains. The ‘real’ ‘will has always’ a social context. 
It finds, as Bosanquet says, ‘objects abih. have power to make a life 
wort living for the self that wills them.” : We owe allegiánce to 

Social Contract, Book 1, Chapter VIII. 


1 
? Ibid Book Il, Chapter IV. 
3 Philosophical Theory of the State, pages 148-119. 
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social institutions bacause they embody_a rational purp3s2 We find 
our freedom by obeying social: morality. In other words, there are 
no individual rights. separate from the wniversal right represented 
by the State. ‘‘To ask why I am to submit to the-power of the State,’’ 
says Green, i ‘is to ask why I am to allow my life to be regulated by 
that complex of institutions without which I literally éhould not have 
a life to call my own, nor should be able to ask for .a ‘justification of 
what I am called on'to do,”’ l 


IL 


Rousseap’s conception of ‘ moral ‘freedom’? forms the starting 
point of thé Kantian and Hegelian conception of the State. The idea 
of ‘freedom’ comes in a definite form to Kant from Rousseau. Kant’ 
himself says, “I ‘despised the crowd that knows nothing. It was 
Rousseau. who set me right.’” .: As, Hegel’explains,” ‘‘The principie of: , 
freedomn dawned.on the world in Rousseau, anid gave infinite strength 
to man, who thus apprehended -himself. as infinite. This furnishes 
the transition to Kantian philosophy, which, from a theoretical point 
of view, took this principle as its basis. . Knowledge was thus, directed 
upon its own freedom, Ann upon & concrete content, which it possesses 
in its consciousness.’ Freedom, then, is the central concept of idea- 
list thought. Freedom i is not arbitrariness but subjection to reason. 
Rousseau’s problem is as much political as moral—rather we should 
put it as more moral than political. ‘When he talks of ‘freedom,’ he 
means. -freedom in. a certain, political community which helps to attain 
moral perfection. | Kant is not hampered by any political , considera- 
tions. Freedom to Kant is an éntirely ethical problem. Freedom is 
“the right. to will a self-imposed imperative of duty.""° ” The autono- 
mous individual gives himself the unconditional duty to obey universai 
laws which he imposes upon himself of his own free will. : Every man, 
because he has a will, must therefore be regarded as ‘an end in 
himself and never as merely. a means. Freedom,. in short, lies’ in 
‘obedience to law which is justified only by its compatibility with 
Yeason. Law, then, is ultimately . a system of” duties. As Kant 
says,” “Taw cormprehends the whole of the conditions under which 
‘the voluntary actiong ‘of ‘arly ‘oné person cai be harmonised in reality 
wine the voluntary achoe of my other" poreon; ar oording” to, | 
l Biante of Political pitas page 122, Sec. 114; f E E EA 
History of Philosophy, page 470. oe 2 ERE 
Barker: Political Thought in England, page 25. 


` 4 Green here differs from Kant, Green toes not regard morality as an absolute ‘value. 
but judges it by its practical effect, 


> Works, Vol. V, p. 385. 0O  * ay tees 
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universal law of freedom.” Obviously, this is not a political problem, 
- but a problem of ethics. Freedom becomes an idea of pure reason. 
Ít assumes a world in which all men always behave rationally. 


How can Kant’s autonomy of will be reconciled with the coercion 
that is involved in the administration of law? On the other hand, 
- obedience to law is a condition of freedom and the categorical impera- 
tive tells man to act according to law. But suppose, obedience is 
-.compulsorily enforced by law, will the compelled individual still — 
remain free? Kant altogether avoids the problem by ‘saying that 
compulsion is a corollary of reason. But the fundamental question 
of the above quotation still remains unanswered, ‘viz. ‘gow can the 
voluntary actions of any one person be harmonised in ‘reality with 
the voluntary actions of any other person, according to a vniversal 
law of freedom? The Kantian’ principle of duty isa striking case 


vof the reconciliation of freedom and-authority. 


Iet us come to some concrete problems of political obligation. 
Who are thè makers of law? Not the people themselves, but the 
princes or otber independent organs. Kant admits that behind the 
laws, there should lie. the ‘united and ‘consenting’ will of the 
people. - Will the people have rights against the rulers? Can they 
resist the unjust action of. princes?, Kant’s answer is emphatically 
negative. Rebellion against the-ruler is rendered impossible on 
religious grounds. Rebellion cannot be reconciled with the idea of 
pure reason. On the other hand, Kant is quite definite that “ the 
. ruler has only rights against the subject, no.duties.”? ` 


Hegel says,’ ‘‘ absolute freedom leaves its, self destructive sphere 
of reality (.e., the hi storical- epoch of the French Revolution) and 
passes over into another realm, that of the subconscious mind. 
Here, freedom is held to be true in .so far as it is unreal . Qe 
This new realm was discovered by Kant. In Hegel’s estimate Kant 8 
conception of freedom has a limited, subjective and negative meaning. oo 
Firstly, every man because he has a will must be isolated and 
regarded a8 an end in himself and never as- merely a means. 
Secondly, freedom does not find expression in objective life but 
remains in the inner world of intention and conscience. Thirdly, 
Kant’s freedom is a negative conception because it is related to duty. 
If is here that Hegel comes forward and offers a more positive and 
objective conception of freedom. 

1 Ibid, Vol. V, p. 440. 


2 Phenomenology of Mind, Vol. I. p. 604. 
3 Barker, Political Thought in England, pp. 25-27. 
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Hegel's conception of freedom fullowe from his T N Bf 
i will, A will with indeterminate, ‘isolated ends or ` objects is b meu NING VEZ Le 
There must be some underlying principle., uniting those objects. 
This’ is freedom. Freedom is possible because there is thigh. armony. 
In the Hegelian sense, freedom is not the mere absence of constraint 
but is active self- determination. When there is nd constraint from 
anything external the wiil is free. Similarly, when’ there ‘is a 
harmony among all the’ purposes constituting a will which itself is a' 
system of purposes, the will is free. 

“In the Phenomenology of “Mind, Hegel begins. with the preli- 
minary idea of ‘freedom’ as complete self- sufficiency and independence: 
of all ‘externals’. From this negative conception he proceeds ‘to: 
explain the development of mind to real freedom or living freedom. 
This is reached when man enters the world in full consciousness that 
-it is his own world. ‘‘ This process is the ‘process of history itself. 
The self-conscious subject attains his freedom not in the form of the 
‘Il’ but of the ‘We’, the associated ‘We’ that first appeared as the 
dutcome of the'strugglé between lord and bondsman. The historical 
reality of that ‘We’ finds the actual fulfilment in the life of a 
nation.’’* - As Hegel says, ‘“‘ the history of the world is none other 
‘than the progress of the consciousness of freedom.? Though ‘ the 
actions of men promot from their needs, their passions, their 
characters and talents,’ yet individuals by pursuing their own 
interests, perform through historical -reason a task that advances 
freedom. So, a process of reason works itself out through - individuals; 
not ‘simply to ensure aloes to freedom but progress in the ‘“self: 
consciousness of freedom.’ fc 
In the Philosophy of History * Hegel donha three main 
historical stages in the development of predomi: the Oriental, the i 
‘Greco-Roman, and'the German-Christian. - aed 

“The Orientals have not, attained the- kno%ledge that Mind— 
man as: such—is free; and- because they do not know this, they arè 
not free. ‘They ` only know that one ts free. But ón this- very. 
account, the freedom of that one is only captice...... that one is there- 

. fore only a Despot, not: a free man. - The consciousnéss of freedom 
“first 2 arose among the Greeks and therefore they were free; but: they, 


“and the Romans: likewise, knew only that some are free poy sn man as 
1 Herbert Mercuse; Reason and Revolution, p . 120, ; z 
2 Philesophy of History, p. 19. : ` 
3 Philosophy of History, p. 18, d 
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such... _+ fhe Greeks, therefore, had slaves; and their whole life 
and the maintenance of their iene liberty, was. implicated: with 
the institution of slavery... The German nations, under the 
influence of Christianity, were “tte -first to attain the consciousness). 
that man, es man, is free : that it is the freedom of mind which 
constitutes its essence.’ : 

Monarchy is a perfectly free state form. “In actual governinent 
supreme power belongs to the prince who is the ultimate point of 
reference, a supreme will symbolising the unity of the state. The 
sovereion is not ‘individuality in general, but one individual, the 


-monarch.’’* Hereditary monarch is a rational conception. But. the 


monarch cannot be capricious in bis acts. ‘‘He is bound to the 
concrete content of thé councils; and when the ponsuibevon is fixed, 
he has often no more to do than to sign his name.’* The monarchi- 
cal constitution is therefore the constitution’ of developed reason; 
all other constitutions belong to lower grades of the development | 
‘and realization of reason. In order that the sovereign can carry the 
whole people with lim, it is essential, to Hegel’s view, that monarchy 
should be constitutional. Thus he says: ‘‘Although the monarch 
appears as the highest point of the constitution, still.one must grant 
that a conquered people is not identical in the constitution with the 
prince, A rising in a province conquered by -war is different from: 
a rebellion in a well-organized State. The conquered are`ñot in revolt 
against the prince, and they commit no offerice against the state, 
for they are not united in the ‘‘idea’’ with the lord, nor in the inward 
necessity of the constitution. There is only a contract and not the 
bond which holds a state together. “I am not your prince; I am 
your master ’’ said Napoleon tó the deputies from Erfurt’’.’’ * 
Freedom is always understood in terms of Reason. Freedom is 
the most important category of reason. As Dewey explains ;* “Its 
(Freedom’s) expression in history means that thought has progres- 
sively become cons®ious of itself; that is, has made of itself its own 
object. Freedom is the,consciousness of freedom. Liberty of action 


“has little to do with it. Obviously, it is only in the German idea- 


listic system—particularly i in the system of Hegel himself. that, ae 
has. fully taken place.”’ l 
What then is the relation between the State and the individual? 


The State, in Hegel’s philosophy, is not an alien power but the 


1 Philosophy of Right, Sec. 279. 

2 Ibid, Sec. 279. 

3 Philosophy of Right, Sec 281. 

4 John Dewey: German Philosophy and Politics. page 115. 
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expression and realization of the individual’s rational principles. 
The genuine will of the individual is emancipated and the individual 
is universalized in the State and the organizétions it contains. The 
identity of the individual and the State-is the true foundation of 
patriotism. This is an aspect of political, freedom. As Reyburn 
explains :* “Everything that builds up a man’s self and. provides a 
field for the powers they constituted is a means to freedom ; and ‘it 
is only iù the State-that man can find and fulfil his practical ends. 
Necessity is hard arid sad only when it is external; when that which 
contains the individual and into which he passes is seen not to be an 
other but his own substance, necessity becomes freedom—and this is 
. the only freedom that counts. . 

“The restraints of public life are the articulations which the State 
requires in order to attain its proper unity and organization, and the 
citizen ‘who is conscious of his identity with the State is made free 
by them.’’ ; e 

Freedom then is not so much an individual possession as a status 
given to the individual by the legal and ethical institutions of ihe 
community, Freedom is therefore best understood as a social phe- ` 
nomenon. My rights and liberties are those which correspond to 
‘the duties imposed “by my station in society. In other words, I find 
my freedom in the fulfilment of “‘my station and its duties” ‚as | 
Bradley: puts it. Social freedom not individual freedom, is then . 
Hegel’s ideal. There can be no individual freedom against the State. 
The State is sovereign and supreme and undoubtedly possesses the 
tight of absolute decision. Freedom is found in the identity of the 
individual with the State. In this sense, the State is ‘‘the ethical 
whole.and-the actualization of freedom.” ? THe individual has no 
independent life of his own. 

- The ‘substance of Hegel’s baion on tedon comes to this: 
‘freedom -which involves self-determination, a free will and which is 
nothing but the manifestation of reason in history, is “conformity 
with the law and custom as interpreted by the ethical spirit of the 
particular society to which the individual belongs.” ` Bo we are 
free only as‘we conform to the moral tradition embodied in .the State. 
As Hobhouse.-says: “The freedom which the revolutionary,- the 
liberal, or for that matter, the plain man of the world, asserts is 
‘accepted-and-transmuted:into, obedience ‘to law.'t, His demand for 


, 


- 1 Hegel’s Ethical Theory, page 234. ya 
; Philosophy of Right, page 189. 
- Hobhonse: The Metaphysical Theory of the State, page 31. 
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rationality in society is granted, but granted in order to be attributed 
to the existing social order. The very sense of personality, instead 
of being checked and thastened by the stern assertion of duty, is 
gently and subtly resolved into a phase or expression of the general 
will. Thee can. be ng finer example of the supreme maxim: of 
dialectical art, that the admission of an opponent’s contentions is thé 
deadliest method of refutation.” * ; 

'. Obviously -_Hegel’s thinking suffered from ‘various eu 
‘His glorification of the Prussian State is quite consistent with bis 
doctrine that the State embodies the highest values. But it is not 
clear how any particular State could embody all the: highest values of 
human civilizatien. ~ EE l 

The concept of freedom itself was fallacious. As’ Hobhouse 
- explains :? “Hegels conception-of-freedom depends upon a confusion - 
between .two. distinct -conceptions. On- the. one hand, there is free- 
dom in the sense of self-determination in any act of the will which 
is carried through without restraint,- -Freedom in this sense does not ` 
depend on any positive relation between ‘one purpose and another, ' 
_ but might be realized in an isolated act without- conscious relation 
to any other. On the other hand, in the will as a system of - purposes 
there is freedom from any internal check or restraint only if all these’ 
‘purposes are in harmony.” Hegel’s account seems to -fuse these con- 
ceptions, taking control of the partial purpose- by the whole to be 
self-determination and therefore freedom, without postulating harinony 
‘as a condition. - Now ‘in- the conception ‘of: the moral order which 

8 a perfect harmony the freedom of the whole is the* gathered -fruif, 
of the -freedom of each part. In self-determination without harmony 
there is for the: partidl -manifestations no -freedom' but: subject, and 
-for the governing will no ideal of freedom. but only of order. To 
speak of the latter conception in terms only applicable to thè- former 
iè the ey that runs ere -all een of pane law and 
the state.’ - - aii 


IV. 

The political philosophy of the English idealiste-—though infi- 
enced by the rationalist apd ‘liberalist tradition of the time is fund- 
amentally based upon the ideas‘of Hegel. as’ embodied in the- Philo- 
sophy- of Right.. The State, according to Green, has ‘‘an ideal 
principle of its own, and the common good, which the State embodies 


? Ibid page 32. 
2 Hobhouse : Metaphysical Theory of the State pages 148-149, 
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aid ‘guards, canndt résult from the freeplay of individual interests. 
There are no individial rights separate from the universal right 
represented by the State.” This universal as a historical force is the 
core of Hegel’s philosophy. ` 
k Bosanquet pain his conception .of the individual in the 
following words: ‘It is not in the nooks and recesses of the sensi: 
‘tive self, when the man is most withdrawn from thitgs and pérsons 
‘and wrapped vp in the intimacies of his feeling, that he enjoys and 
i asserts his individual self to the full. This idea is a caricature of the 
genuine experience of individuality.” So in Basanguet’s doctrine 
the average individual is no’longer accepted as ‘‘the real self.or in- 
dividuality: The centre of gravity is thrown outside him.” ‘Outside 
' him” indicates outside “his own private interest and amusement’’, 
“Le. P outside the area of his wants and desires. ‘(We see that there 
‘is’ a meaning in the suggestion that our real self or individuality may 
bé something which in one sense we aré not, but which we recognise 
‘as imperative upon us: As Rousseau hae said of the social self, we 


_ gay more generally of the self or life which extends beyond our average. 


‘private existence, that it is more real than we are, and’ we only feel 
ourselves real in proportion as we identify ourselves with it.’”"? Liberty 
for the individual can be realized only through obedience to this 

“imperative” . Liberty......cannot simply be something which ‘we 
have,. S It must be a condition relevant to our continued struggle’ 
‘to assert the control of” something in us, which we recognise as im- 
perative upon us or as our real self.” ` The State which enforces 
law and order is the guardian of our real ‘self’ and is ‘“‘the instrument 
‘of our greatest self-afirmation.”* The State is identified with the 
Real Will of the individual in which he wills his own nature as a 
tational being. 

Bosanquet explains’ ‘‘our nature as rational beings implies’ the 
imperative claim upon us of a will which is thus real or rational..:...... 
Any system of institutions which represents to us, on the whole, the 
conditions essential to affirming such a will,......has dn imperative 
claim upon our Joyalty and obedience as the hodien of ourliberty.. 
The only. question that can arise is whether the system is that which 
it ‘pretends to be. “But even if rebellion is a duty, it can only be 80, 
because the imperative obligation, as we recognise it, is irreconcilable 


Philosophical Theory of the State, Che V, „page 125. pha S 
Ibid Ch. VI, page 126. 

Ibid Ch. VI, page 126-127. 

Ibid Ch. VI, page 127. 

Ibid Page 148, 
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with the particular system which claims our obedience in its name. 
The imperative claim of the will that wills itself is our own inmost 
nature, and. we cannot throw it off. This is the ultimate root of 
political obligation.” Unlike Green, Bosanquet finds -the state 
uniquely representative of the ‘essentials of life’; it is the embodi- 
ment of ‘the geñeral good’ and the locus of ‘absolute force’. . 

What, ther, is the creative relation of the individual to the State? 
“Individuals are limited ‘and isolated in many ways. But their true - 
individuality does not lie in their isolation, but-in -that distinctive act- 
or service by which they .pass into -unique coniributions to the un- ' 
iversal.”’* For the sake of the realization of “the best life the State 
may tightly exercise control over -its members through absolute. 
physical power. The State must be ‘‘tecognized as a unit lawfully - 
‘exercising force.’’? This definition, as Hobhouse points out,” “would 
apply to the.rule of the Czar or Sultan”. As Sabine explains,* Bosa- 
quet’s theory “‘carries a heavy presumption against . dissent and 
implies, proadiy speaking, that the substance of morality lies in ‘con- 

. forming’ ’ 

Gea saal philosophy, however,- does not, like oe 7 
justify authoritarianism. Green all along insists that the State must 
‘be subject to rational standards. For the citizen the State -is “the 
complex of those social relations out of which rights arise, so far.as 
those rights-have come tu be regulated and harmonised according ‘to a 
general law.’’* Obviously therefore, “there can.be ho right to disobey | 

the Jaw of ‘the state except:in the interest of the state.’’® Freedom, 

‘according to Green, lies in a life of dutiful self-realisation through 
‘civic functions. It is such a life which distinguishes the citizen from 
ithe slave. Mere possession of rights does not constitute freedom. 
Green is vitally interested in substantial concrete freedom. Freedom 
‘is ‘‘a positive power or capacity of doing or enjoying something worth 
.doing orvenjoying, and.that teo something that we do or enjoy, in 


297 é - 


‘gommon with others. 

The-ethical aspect of Green’s conception of freedom has ‘teferencs 

..to individual persons. If ‘freedom means “not the mere sélf-détet- 
imination which renders us responsible but determination “by reason, 
‘autonomy of the will’ ”’, then such a freedom has never been fully 


1 Philesophioal Theory of the State, page 183, 
® Ibid. page 1&5. 
3 Metaphysical Theory of the State, page 22, No 
4 -A History of Political Theory, page 678 
5 Principles of Political Obligation, page ue. 
6 Ibid page 147. 
7 Green’s Works iii page 171 : “Liberal Legis! ation ‘aiid freedom of Conger ; 
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realized in any society. “To an ‘Athenian slave, who might be usedi 

to gratify a master’s lust, it would have been a mockery to speak of 

- the state as a realisation of freedom; and perhaps it would not be 
much Jess so to speak of it as such to an untaught and underfed 
denizen of a London yard with gin-shops on the right hand and. on 
the left. What Hegel says of the state in this respect seems as hard 
to square’ with facts as what St. Paul sags of the Christian 
whom the manifestation of Christ has transferred from bondage into 
‘the glorious liberty of the sons of God.’ In both.cases the difference 
between: the ideal and the actual seems to be ignored, and. tendencies 
seem to be spoken of as if they were accomplished facts.’? 

There is no universal freedom universally realized by. merely 
being a member of the State. - Green says that “we cannot significan- 
tly speak. of freedom- except with reference: to individual ` persons; that 

only’ in them can freedom be realized; that therefore the realisation 
of freedom: in the state-can- only mean. the attainment of freedom by. 
individuals through influences which the state supplies’’*. Green. 
recognises the right of individuals to dispute laws that violate their 
‘just claim to determine their own will. “The general principle that 
the: citizen must never act otherwise than as a citizen, does not carry 
with it an obligation under all conditions to. conform to the law of 
his státe,” since those laws may be inconsistent with the true end of 
the state as the sustainer and harmoniser of social relations. The. 
assertion, however, by- the citizen of any right which the state does 
not-recognise must be founded on a reference to an acknowledged 
social! good"’.* So, according to Green, every individual has the 
freedom to assert an ‘illegal right" provided that ‘“‘its exercise should 
be contributory to some social good which. the public conscience: is 
capable of appreciating.’’*.. The social good however, may not be 
realized by ‘‘the state as such’” but ‘‘this or that particular state’’,. 
which might, perhaps, not fulfil the purpose of a true State and, there. 
fore, have to be “swept away and superseded by another’, Green 
therefore maintains that ‘‘there is no ground for holding that a. state 
is justified i in doing whatever its interests seem to require.” : 

Here Green is faced with a paradox. On the one hand, this 
State must. use force to control the outward acts of the man, whose 
ultimate. freedom of action was ifs only justification. As Barker l 
says, Green “‘uses force to create’ freedom’’. On the other hand, 
- È Lectures on Political Obligation, page 8. 

. 3 Ibid page 8. 


3 Jbid. page 148. 
4 Ibid. page 149,` 
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freedom involves liberty to attain the ideal, that is, freedom to - ‘become. 
self-conscious. A man is free when he is.in that “state in, which he, 
shall have realized his ideal of himself, shail- be at one with ‘the | ‘ise, 
which he recognizes as ‘‘that which he ought | to obey, shall have. 
become all that he has, it in him to a and so fulfil- the law of- his 
- being’’. or “‘live according to nature”’ Human consciousness postula- 
tes ae liberty involves rights ana rights come from the State. 
So from the vital relation of the individual to the State is derived: the. 
power of full moral-development. Green does not, like -Mill and the. 
individualists of the time, start, from a hypothetical individual whose: 
liberty is inviolable, but from a central social system in whih the. 
individual must find full scope for self-realization. The fuuction of 
the State is to hinder hindrances to the common, good. If a given: 
State fails todo its work, rebellion becomes a contingent duty on, the 
part of the citizen. This’ is certainly not a doctrine of anarchy.. 
Green himself qualifies this freedom by the condition that the citizen, 
can resist’ provided he educates public opinion” and .thereby ‘seeks ;to:. 
secure the support-of the majority behind him. As.Green explains :. 
“The presumption must generally be that resistance to a government: . 
is not for~the public good when made on grounds which the mass of: 
the people carinot appreciate; and it must be on the presence.of a 
strong and intelligent popular - sentiment in favour of resistance that 
the chance of avoiding anarchy, of replacing . the existing, government 
by another effectual for its purpose, .must chiefly depend. On the 
other hand, it is under the worst -governments that the public Spirit 
is‘ most’ crushed; and thus in extreme cases, there.may be a duty of. 
tésistancé in the ‘public interest,’ though there is not hope of the 
resistance finding - efficient ` popular support. (An instance’ is the 
Mazzinian outbreaks in Italy.) .Its repeated. renewal and repeated, 
failure may afford thè only prpspect of ullimately. arousing the: public 
spirit which is necessary for the maintenance of a government in the 
public interest. And. just as. there may thus be -a duty of resistance 
on the part of a hopeless minority, so on the other side resistance even 
to.a monarchic or oligarchic government is-not justified by the fact 
that a: majority, perhaps in some temporary fit of irritation or impati 
ence, is ready to’support it, if, as may. very well be, the objects for which 
government subsists—the general freedom’ of action, and acquisition 
and self- development—are likely to suffer from „an, overthrow. ,of the 
government in the public interest. Even-in the case. when, a slave 


tries to attain freedom, what should be attitude of ne ordivary citizen ? 
1 Principtes of Political Obligation, Sac. 108- at Pog BE 
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‘There will be a conflict between the duty of citizership and the . 
duty of bumanity. Green’s standpoint is that the right of helping .. 
the slave may be cancelled by the duty of obeying the prohibitory. | 
law. If-the cause of the slave is sought to be upbeld by citizens, 
the result may be a general anarchy.’ Laski points out,?. ‘Green's 
view, is a wiser one; but what he urges is rather the higher ‘expediency 
than a rigorous logic. Most action of this kind is inevitably minority 
action.. Most minority action wiil fail unless it enlists upon its side 
at least the inertia of the multitude. Our first duty is to be true to 
our conscience and we are the more likely to press the state into the 
service of right the more we fulfil that duty. ......but unless we do. 
that which it Hes in us to do, our citizenship is nullified just at 
the moment where it becomes an urgent thing. We act, always, at 
our peril; buf the pərii involved in obedience may in the end be 
greater than the penalty of rebellion’’. : l 


. Hobhouse points out? the central fallacy of the metaphysica! 
theory of the State. Bosanquet sacrifices tbe individual to the 
society as such, or to the State generally, whereas in fact, the’ indivi- > 
dual bas to live in some particular historical form of society and 
State. Herein lies the confusion between contingent power-relations 
and moral obligations. The idealist maintains that the State and soc- ` 
iety are the etabodiment of ‘reason. But Hobhouse says “‘when we 
think of the actual inconsistencies of traditional social morality, the 

_ blindness and crudity of law, the ‘elements of class selfishness and 
oppression that have coloured it, the mechanical dullness of state ` 
institutions even at their best, the- massive misery that has lain at 
the: foundation: of all historic civilizations, we are inclined to say. that. y 
no mere philosopher, but only the social satirist, could treat this « 
conception as it dererves’’. 


How can the State be in the ‘Hegelian sense an expression of the ` 
real wiil of individuais as a whole when we find how class interests 
dominate the State? “Whenever a community is govarned by one 
class or one race, the remaining class or race is permanently in the 
position of having to take what it cam get. To say that the institu« 
tions of such a society express the private will of the subject class is 
merely to add insult to the injury. It was not by the private wills of 
the peasantry of England that their land was enclosed. It may be 
_ said they did not revolt. The answer is that they could not do so 
1 Thid See. 147. 


2 Grammer of Politics, pages 239-290. 
3 Metaphysical Theory of the State, page 80. 
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witb ‘effect, and that if, in Bosanquet’s language, their real will means x 
the expression of what they really wished, they would have revolted 
and prévented — it. The actual institutions of a society are not the 
imperfect expression of areal will, which is essentially good and’ ' 
harmonious, but ‘the resulé into which'the never- ceasing clash ‘of wills ` 
has settled down with some degree of permanency, and that result” - 
may embody “much less of justice, mor ‘ality and rationality than the | 
explicit ideas of many an individual mind.’ 

‘ The English idealists accept the original view of the Hegelian. 
philosophy viz., that freedom cannot be achieved through the actions 
and counter-actions of isolated individuals in the competitive set- p 
of society. It is a condition to be sought in the State which se 
their real wills and their real selves. But there is a great difference 
between the Hegelian conception of the State as the “‘realization of 
freedom and reason’’ and the historical form of the actual State which 
English Idealists were ‘confronted with.’ Green seeks to work out 
a rational compromise though we notice some points of inconsistency 
in shim, . Bradley’s metaphysics. suffers from a strong Hegelian bias. 
Bosanquet makes the. individual ‘‘a victim. of the hypostatized ‘state 
univereal, s0 characteristic of the later Fascist ideology”? ' 

. The. history. of recent philosophy can be elucidated in terms “of 
conflict between three distinct types. The revolt against the naturalism 
of Hume and the Encyclopaedists , led by. Kant and Fich'e represents 
an idealistic . conception of freedom, in as mush as it , involves, 
an appeal, to, the „experience of free will. Against this movement, again, I 
naturalism was vindicated. by. Mill, Comte and. Spencer. ‘The criticism _, 
of thase, thinkers as found in the works of. Green and Bradley i is urged |, 
from. the point of view of objective idealism influenced by Leibniz and — 
Hegel. 


“2 “Metaphysical Theory of the State, pages 85-86.. - fu 
2 Herbert Mercuse; Reason ant! Revolution, page 398. 


SPIRITUAL TALKS OF RUMI" 
Sri HARENDRA CHANDRA Paur, M. À. 


In reality, every individual man is a believer. in Gor attracted to) 
God, but he does not know. the thing of Belief ; it is as if, a boy. is `a ` 
„believer of bread, but he does not know for certain of what thing he 
is a believer. In the same manner inspite of its qualities of growth, 
a tree becomes withered and dried up for its thirst (for higher stages), 
but it does not know what is that thirst. For the reason that the 
. existencé of a man is like a standard (or world), it from its beginning 
“(of the creation of the world) has. been raised to the air (or attached 
‘with the passions), and with it the soldiers ‘of wisdom, thought, 
` anger, rage, clemency, mercy, fear, hope and other unlimited, states. 
and indescribable’ characteristics (of the mind) are gathered round 
_ the standard from every direction, the knowledge of which is ‘known 
- only to God. - Whoever sees it -from a distance finds there only’ the 
standard, but hé who sees it from near 1t, finds a world. of creation 
(and its) characteristics. Really this distance and nearness is not due 
to the distance of place. That is, one negligent (of the secrets of 
Divine Mystery) sees only the body (or form), but when a learned 
man sees to it, he knows what meanings and significances are hidden, 


behind it. i 
: ; Pa 


‘A person came in. Maulānā asked, ‘where had you been?’— 
‘I felt a strong attachment for you’ He asked, ‘why, then, did you 
remai : at a distance from me?’ The person repl.ed, ‘Tt so happened.’ 
Maulana, then, said: We also prayed accordingly, ‘so that if might 
happen so; and. then, vanish away. This itlifägi (happening) which 
caused the separation is not pr per. O Thou, Gnd, (who is most 
wise and knows best), everything is from God and in relation to 
Him, it is all good, but it isnot so in relation to us. Whatever the 
saints (or dervishes) say, they say rightly, and in relation to God, 
it is all good and complete in itself, but it is not so in relat on to us. 
. Adultery, impurity, disregard of prayer, and (attention to) prayer, 
faithlessness -and belief (in God), polytheism and unitarianism, are 
alf good i in felation to God,’but in relation to us they are (guod or) 


L Appeared last in November, 1952 issue of Caloutta Review, 
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bad ; adultery, stealing, faithlessness and polytheism are bad, and 


unitarianism, prayer and charity are good in relation to us. It is like 
that of a king who bas in his kingdom prison and scaffold, dress 
of honour and wealth, possessions and retenue; sorrow, pleasure, 
rejoicings and knowledges—al] are in relation to him good ; such that 
as the dress of Honour is (the cause of) completeness of his kingdom, ` 
so the scaffold and prison are also the cause of perfection of . his. 
kingdom, and in relation to the king they are all perfect but in 
relation to the created beings how the dress of honour and scaffald 


“can be of same (position)? * 


Some one asked, ‘what is more excellent than Prayer?’ The 
one reply. of it, as I have said (in the Masnavi) is that, ‘the Spiritual 


“Prayer is better than formal prayer done with recitation.” The 
‘second reply is that Faith is better than Prayer ; for, performing 


prayer five times a day is an ind‘spensable religious duty, but faith 
is indispensable’ for all time. Prayer may be postponed with. an 


* ` excuse, or the delay in (performing) it, is permissable’ while’ one is ` 


in the period of menstruation and in such other cases. And the 


- other- preferences of Faith over prayer are . that Faith cannot be 


postponed with any excuse and the delay in it is never permissable, 


_.. and that Faith is in advantage without the performance of prayer, 
‘x. but prayer without faith is of no good. Thus, the prayer of the 


dissemblers and the’ prayer of different religions are of diverse nature, 
but the Faith in any religion cannot be different ‘(or ‘receiver of one 
thing in exchatige of anotber). Its conditions and its turning point 
and other: things can never be changed ; and tere are other distinc- 


-tions which become visible in accordance with the. allurement of 


the hearer, as is said in the Quran, ‘And there is not a thing, but 
its treasures are with us: and we only send down thereof in due 
and ascertainable measures.’ The hearer is like ‘four before the 


‘Dough-man, and His words are like water, and they sprinkle water 


in the flour in such quantity as is proper for it. Couplet : 


] a, Masnavi, Vol. 1. 


kofr ham nisbat ba khāliq hikmat ast; 
chūn bama nisbat kuni kufr āfat ast. 


orau even in respect of the creator is wisdom, but in a peation to us it is a great 
danger g : 


2 In the fifth voluaie of the Masnavi is also said that ee and lamentation may 
even obstruct the workings of formal prayer, though at the same time it leads to the per- 


feciton of prayer, The Spiritual Prayer or in prayer of the heart (jani namaz) is thus 
described in the Masi-avi : - 
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chashm badigar kasi na gardad chi kunam ; 
Az khid gila kun ki rushnayish- tuyi. 


[My eye does not turn to any other person, what shall T do?—Com- 
‘plain of your own self, for you are the splendour of Him J. 

‘My eye does not turn to any other person,’ that is, the hearer 
does not seek for any other thing except God, -what shall I do?— 
You are the splendour of Him, for this reason that you are with 
yourself, you have not escaped from your (lower) self; (and: if you 
could escape from your lower self) your splendour would have been . 
thousand times greater than jour (present) state. 

A story: There was a person, very thin, weak and base, who 
was very contemptible i in ‘the sight of men like a sparrow, such that 

„even the base creatures looked at him’ conten:ptively, and they 
returned thanks to God, although before seeing him, they were 
complainers of their own despicable forms. Inspite of all these, that 
insignificant person. used to sing at night boastirig of himself in the 
royal court before the minister, who bore sympathetically till a time 
when he became ) annoyed (at his words) and “addressed (the courtiers) 
thus: O, courtiers, I raised such and such of such and such place 
from the dust and ‘nourished it, and that one has been raised to, ‘this 
position ueauee our shelter, protection and breeding, such that it 
now blames us.’ He jumped in front of the minister . and ‘said, ʻO 
men of the court and masters of the state and wealth, the lord’ says 
truly ‘that I was noutished by the aid of his father and tbus I became 
developed ; necessarily, I am in such a miserable and insignificant 
position ; if I would 'have been: nourished by the bread and gift of 

` another person, ihen my form and stature and position might shave 
been better than this or more than this; and he raised me from 
dust, necessarily we shall say with the words of the Quran, ‘would 
that I were in the state of’ dust.’ * And if any other ‘person would 
have, raised me from the dust, I might not have been a laughing- 
stock. l , l . 

Now a desciple who gets his education from a man of God, has 
his spirit fledged with feathers, wings and struc ture ; but when a 


zaoki turki-tan buwad aseli namad; 
Turki khwish wa turki-farzandan ba naz, . 


“EAs separation of the body is the essence of prayer, (leave off) with pleasure the thought of 
the self and of (your) offspring], l 


1 Quran. chap. 78; 39-40. That will be the Day of Reality; therefore, who so wil 
let him take a return to his Lord. Verily we have warned you of æ penalty approaching— 
the Day when men will see (the deeds} which his hands have sent forth, and: the unbeliever 
will say, ‘woe unto me, would that I were in a state of dust,’ 
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man who is nourished by a knave and a‘hypocrite and gets his edu- 
cation, training and defence from him, has his spirit affected like 

_ that contemptible, weak, narrow and sorrowful person. Yet do not 
‘dupe yourself down of all these fluctuations of opinions. ` May. be that 
his suspicions. may go down, as is said in the Quran,” (God i is tha 
protector ‘of those who have faith, from’ the ‘depths of darkness, He 

-will lead them farth into light.) Of those who reject faith the 
patrons are the evil ones ; from light they will lead them forth into 
the depths of darkness.” 

All the worlds in their gual states have been mixed up in 
the nature of Man. And the Soul makes (us) visible all the mysteries 
of them. It is like the pure water, which makes (us) visible all the 
particles of stone and earthenware that+are underneath it ani ‘that 
‘are above water. God, at the Great has placed the reflection of that 
(pure) water in ‘the essence of it „without having any system and 
instruction for it. But’ when the ‘water became mixed up with mud 
or (different) kinds of colour, that peculiar nature and that knowledge 
became dispersed of and was lost to it. God, the: Great, has sent 
the prophets and the saints, who were like, Be ‘vast mass of pure 
water which remove off the obscurity and colour that’ is accidental 

_ in it from the narrow, muddy, coloured water that ‘has entered in 
` that (vast mass of water), .When it gets itself pure, it remembers 
` (of its original state) and knows for certain that it was originally ‘also 
pure; and all these obscurities and colours were only accidenial. 
He (now) remembers ‘what conditions it had before (its connections 
with) the accidents. It says in the words of the Quran,” ‘THis is 
what we were apportioned before.’ Accordingly, the prophets and 
‘the saints are the remembrancers of him of its former . condition.’ It 
is not that they havè inserted anything new in its essence. Now 
every obscure water that has recognized that large mass of water 
says thus, ‘I am of Him; and ‘of the essence of-Him. I have been 
` mixed up.’ And that obscure water that did not recegnize that large 
mass of water, found that to be contrary to its own self and contrary 
` to its own species, and took its shelter on the colours and the 
obscurities that it does not mix with the Ocean. And its mixing 
with the Ocean reroains far off, as is said by the Prophet Muhammad, 
‘That soul which made familiarity with him, was mixed with Him ; 
: and that one which chose unfamiliarity with him ‘remained far away 
from Him.’ And with same effect the Quran also -ordains, ‘Now 


1 „Chap. TI, 257, 
' d ‘Chap. IT, 25. 
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has come unto you an apostle'from amongst yourselves’ (Chap. IX, 
128). That is, the mass of water is of the species of scanty water — 
it is of its passion and from'the same origin. And that’ which does 
not see of its own essence, is nota disbeliever of the essénce of water. 
Owing to its connection with obscurity, ‘the reflection of this (later) 
relation overpowers him, and he does not understand that his flying 
away from this great mass of water and the Ovean 4s owing to its 
passion, or for the reason of its convection with ugliness due to 
extreme admixture, such that the contemptible clay does not know 
whether its attraction towards (other) hesps of dust is for its own 
nature, or for the nature which has been admixtured in it. 


Know that any couplet, ‘tradition, or verse of the Quran that is 
connected with a martyrdom, is like the two witnesses who are 
conversant in any evidence, and give testimony to any state of affair. 
They present themseives in all pious end wments, sale of proceeds, 
marriage documents or in séttlemént ofa dispute, and give evidence 
according to ‘the ‘situation. The nature of the witness (referring to 
the Prophet Muhammad) is also this and it has also other meanings, 
as is said, ‘God benefited us aud yourselves, the colour decorated the 
blood, and the wind made fragrant the mask.’ 


- oon eee ` eee eee eee 


We said, ‘He desired to see you,’ and he said in reply, ‘I desire, 
if T could see’ our Lord.’ And thus Maulina ordtins: In this world 
the Lord cannot be seen in reality. As he desired to see the Lord— 
that (desire) ‘made a veil over Him. At this’ hour, God cannot be 
seen Without a veil. Likewise, all desires, attractions, strivings and 
compaésions, ‘that the created beings have on diferent things, and’ 
they possess théin through father, mother, brothers, friends, héavens, 
lands, gardens, . courts, flags, sciences, food and drinks for the sake’ 
of God. Ali‘these (persons or) things are (really) ` ‘veils: When they 
pass beyond this world, aud see God ‘without any veil, they realize 
that all these were veils and fade coverings; the ultimate Object of 
all of which was the same.’ Now all the puzzles are solved. All 
the answers to the questions and their intricacies are made apparent. 
The réply of God ‘is not of ‘this nature that all the questions are- 
answered specifically and one by one, ‘but all the questions and ‘their 
intricacies are solved by one reply atan instant. It is like that in 
the winier season every one seeks after heat from the coig throùgh i 
garmenis, hides, ovens or ‘eaves ; and likewise all greenness of tress; 
grass and other things becomes without leaf and (thus) exhausted, 
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and consequently it is hidden and concealed in the interior of the 
trees, till the day, when the chill of the winter is dispersed, and 
there appears the spring. All the problems are thus answered like 
a flash—and thus all intricacies of life und death are solved at an 
instant. Thus all motives and desires come and (again) disappear,’ 
and they realize (at last) what for all ‘mischief? happened. 

God, the Great, has created all these ‘veils for this reason that 
if the Beauty of God ig shown without any veil, we have not the. 
power to see it, and thus no benefit will be gained. We get ths 
benefit through these veils. See to the Sun through which we develop 
(ourselves) and see (others), and distinguish between right and wrong, 
and make ourselves warm ; and even the trees and gardens become 
fruitful, and the green, unripe fruits get ripened and thus sweetened 
through its heat, and the value of gold, silver, ruby and diamond is 
only available to us through its effects. If this Sun which is so much 
beneficial to us through the medium of others, comes forward a little. 
more, it will be of no benefit to us, rather it will burn the whole. world 
and with it its creation, and nothing will remain. (In the’ same way,) 
when God, the Great, flashes itself through the veil on the mountain, 
it became adorned and decorated with trees, flowers an! gras. But 
when he flashes his himself without any veil, he scatters it down and 
turns it to so many parts, as is said in the Quran, ‘when its Lord 
flashed on the mountain,.if becamé scattered down.’- 

The enquirer again asked that after all in the winter season also 
there is the same sun. Maulana replied: Our intention there was 
the beauty ‘of the illustration, not the thing and its relation. The 
thing and its meaning are really quite Gilferent, However much 
wisdom.cannot understand it through endeavour, yet how can invelli- - 
gence be relieved of endeavour. If it is relieved of its own endeavour, 
it no-longer remains intelligence. ‘The nature of intelligence is. that 
day and night it -is always enyrossed and restless in the thought avd 


endeavour after the understanding of Goi, the Great. Although He~” 
is not to be perceived,:and (really) none can understand Him, but -` 


intelligence is like a. moth and the- ‘Beloved’ is: like the candle. 
However much the moth throws itself in the light of the candle and 
burns down, and: is. thus destroyed, but it is only the real moth to 
whom.the pangs and anguish of burning do not reach, and who does 
not complain of the candle. And if a living creature complains of ‘the 
light jof..the candle (compared.to God) and does not throw himself in. 
its light, it is not a real moth (or lover). Again, if- the moth throws. 
itself <in. the light of the candle, and barns itself, it does not become | 
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the candle. Accordingly, that one is the (real) Man, who is not devoid 
of endeavour, and who turas round the splendour of God enthu- 
siastically and without any-rest. -And the nature of God is that it 
makes the man burning, and turns it non-existent, and there’ no-longer 


remains any intelligent perceiver. - 
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We have seen how the proposal of a central University at Calcutta 
armed with the power of granting degrees in arts, science, law, 
medicine and civil engineering made by the Council of Education in 
1845 was rejected by the Court of Directors of the East India Company ` 
on the ground that it was then premature. It may be noted that in 
the middle of the 19th ‘century there were in India a number of. 
colleges where instructions in western art, literature and ‘sciences of 
a high standard were given through the medium of English language 
though there were no University to supervise them. The question 


of renewal of the charter of the East India Company came up for ` 


discussions in 1853 when the Lords Committee reviewed the problems- 
of education along with a number of other affairs. Many witnesses 
who gave their evidences before the committee justified the creation 
of Universities in the Indian dominion of the Company. The pro- 
posals of the Court of Directors of the Hast India Company to the 
Governor-General of India in Council were embodied in the famous 
Education Despatch of 19th July, 1854. Asa result of this the entire 
education policy of the Government of India was reshaped. The 
Despatch of, 1854 was sponsored and named after Sir Charles Wood, 
then President of the. Board of Control and is otherwise known as 


` Wood’s Despatch.’ The Despatch stated ‘‘some years ago we declined ` 


to accept-a proposal made by the Council of Education...sse.sesssse. for 
the institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid spread of 
a liberal education among the natives of India since that time, the - 
high attainments shown by the candidates for government scholar - 
ships and by native students in’ private institutions, the success of 
the medical colleges, and the requirements of increasing European 
and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the conclusion that the 
time is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India 
which may encourage regular and liberal course of education. by 
conferring academical degrees as evidences of attainments in the 


_ different branches of art and science and by adding marks of honour 


‘for those who may desire to compete for honorary distinction.” 
The Despatch desired that the London University might serve . 
as a model to the proposed University at Calcutta and suggested. that 


ere 
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it might consist . of a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows whe 
would constitute the Senate having control over the management of 
funds of the University and be entrusted with the power of framing 
regulations under which periodical examinations might be conducted. 
The function of the. proposed University, gccording to the Despatch, 
would be to confer degrees upon successful candidates “and granting 
affiliation to proper institutions. The examination for degrees would 
not include any subjects connected with religious belief. The Despatch 
further proposed that the Council of Education at Calcutta with 
some additional members to be named by the government, should 
constitute the Senate of the University at. Calcutta. The Despatch 
- also advised to institute professorships for the purposes of the delivery 
‘of lectures in various branches of learning for the acquisition of which 
at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities: did not then - exist in 
other institutions in India. 
~ The historic despatch was signed by J. Oliphant, E. PENE T 
'C. Mills, R. Ellis, T. W. Hobb, W. J. Eastwick, R. D. Mangles, 
‘J. P. Willoughby, J. H. Astell and F. Carrie, whose names must 
be remembered in admirable gratitude by generations of scholars ‘who 
have ever crossed the portals of this mighty seat of learning. 

In’ conformity with the directions of the Honb’le Court of 
Directors of the East India Company dated 19th July, 1854 a Com- 
mittee known. as- the University’ Committee was appointed on 26th 
“January, 1855 ‘to prepare a'scheme for the establishment of Univer- 
sities in the Presidency town of Calcutta as well as Bombay and 
Madras. The Committee which was presided over by Sir James 
William Colvile submitted their report to the Governor-General in 
Council on 7th August, 1856. At the time of appointment of this 
-Committee The Government of India observed “‘that the details of 
a scheme in accordance with the outline sketched in the Despatch 
should be settled with as little delay as possible so’ that Bills for the 
incorporation of the Universities at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
may, at’ the proper time, be: brought into the Legislative Council - 
and that Draft’Rules for Examinations for the.grant of Degrees and 
for other- cognate matters“ may be ready for discussions and aroprion 
“by Senates as soon as those Bills are passed into .Law.’’ The 
Committee therefore appointed a Sub-Committee who prepared drafts 
“as suggested by- the pdrent -Commitiée but thought eventually that 
‘this ‘was a matter beyond their- jurisdiction and resolved that ‘‘the 
- appointment of the Senate and the. framing of Rules for their 
guidance, must a in the first Epes at least with we? Governor- 
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General in Council.” The Committee therefore confined theméelves 
exclusively to the system of Examinations to be followed at the 
proposed University which was accepted by the Government. The 
Governor-General thanked the Committee: for the Herculean task ` 
they performed and: wag pleased to declare that in anticipation of — 
the Act of the Legislature the Governor-General of India for. the 
timé being shell be Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and the 
Lieutenant Governors’ of Bengal and the North Western Provinces, 
the Chief Justice of Bengal, the Bishop of Calcutta and the Members 
of the Supreme Council ‘of India, all for the time being, shall be 
ex-officio Fellows of the University of Calcutta. i 
The Government of India in a Resolution dated 12th December, - 
1856 appointed Sir James William Colvile; Kt., Chief Justice . of. Her 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature at Calcutta and late President 
to the Council of Education to be the first Vice-Chancellor of the | 
University of Calcutta. The Resolution also contained a list of names 
who constituted the first Fellows of the proposed University. Cecil 
Beadon as Secretary to the Government of India signed this historic 
document, which was immediately given effect to. Thus the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta really came into being on the 12th. December, 
1856 and began to function forthwith though the Act of Incorporation 
came at a later date. -i 
The draft of a Bill for the incorporation of the University of 
Calcutta, with some such adaptations for the other Presidencies was 
generally approved by the Governor-General in Council and was 
placed in’ the hands of the Hon’ble Sir James Colvile with a request 
that His Honour would take charge of it in the Legislative Council 
when ït would came up for discussions there. . : 
l The entire Government of India Resolution of 12th. December, 
1956 was ordered to be-published in the Calcutta Gazette and other 
vernacular newspapers of the day. ots 
The University Committee, which was coustituted on the 26th 
January, 1855 at the instance of the Government of India and to 
which we have already alluded submitted its report on 7th August, 
1856, on the strength of which the Government issued its famous 
resolution of. 12th December, 1856. The Committee carefully scruti- 
nised all aspects about the formation of the proposed Un iversity „which 
the Depatch of 1854 contained and. differed only, if they at all did 
so, on minute details. It is significant that Dr. Mouat,. who was 
perhaps the earliest of the sponsors of a University at Calcutta and 
whose plan was rejected by the Court of Directors of the East, India: 
Company in 1845 and who was also a member of the University, 
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Committee did not see the report, which was sent by the Committee 
without his perusal or signature. Dr. Kay, then Principal of the 
Bishop’ s College in Calcutta dissented from many of the arguments 
of thè Report. 


“THE First SENaTE AND THE FACULTIES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The first meeting of the Senate of the newly formed University 
was held on 3rd January, 1857, when work of a full-fledged University 
began. . The meeting was presided over by the Vice- -Chancellor, 
_ Sir James William Colvile and was attended by Hon'ble J. Dorin, 
J. P, Grant, General Law, B. Peacock, C. Allen, C. V. Trevor, 
Prince Goolam Mohammed, W. Ritchie, C. Beadon, W. G. Young, 
‘Li. -Col. Baker, Baboo Ram Gopal Ghosh, K. Mackinson, M.D., 
"H: Pratt, T. Thompson, M.D., ‘Rev. W. ‘Kay, T. Oldham, LL.D., 
T. Clint, Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, Baboo Rama Prasad Ray, 
,J. Ogilvie, M.A., Pundit Isser Chunder Bidyasagar. In this meeting 
the Vice-Chancellor informed of the appointment of A. Grant, M.D., 
"to be.a member of the Senate. Mr. W. Grapel, M.A., was appointed 
‘Nem Con the Registrar of the University for two years. 
~ The first Senate formed itself into Faculties of Arts, Law, 
_ Mediéine and Civil Engineering and each consisted of the following 
‘Fellows : —. 

Faculty of Arts—The Bishop, Mr. Dorin, Mr. Grant, G. Mohommed, 
. Mr. -Beadon, Mr. .Young, Lt. Leer, Dr. Kay, Dr. 
“Dug, Mr. Clint, Rev. Stephenson, Rev. Ogilvie, 
Rev. Mullens, Bidyasagar, Baboo R. Gopal Ghosh. 

“paculy of Law—The Lt. Governor of N. W. Frontier Province, the 

~ _ Chief Justice Mr. Peacock, Mr. Trevor, Mr. Ritchie, 
. Mr. Pratt, Baboo P. C. Tagore, Baboo R. P. Roy, 


Moulvi Mohommed Wujee. ; 
Faculty of Medicine—Lt. Governor of Bengal, Dr. Mackinson, Dr. 
Walker, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Mouat, Dr. Grant. 
_ Faculty. of Engineering—The Commander-i in-chief of India General 
Law, Mr. Ricketts, Mr. Ailen, Col. Goodwyn, 
Col. Baker, Col. Wangh, Mr. Oldham. 
A Provincial Committee, was constituted with power to make suck 
. arrangements as. might be required for the Entrance Examination 
and for the transaction of the other necessary business of. the Univer- 
sity and also to frame rules and regulations for the future government - 
of the University. The rules were to be, placed before the Senate 
for its approval. The Committee was empowered to consult the, 
different Faculties and vice versa. 


BUDDHISTIC CONCEPTION OF SUNYATA 
AND ITS VEDANTIC CRITICISM | 


Pror. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta 


The Madhyamika School of Buddhism has -contribiited to the 
‘world of intellect a new doctrine-—the Sinyavada, which | avoids both 
existence and non- existence, affirmation and negation. 


The usual meaning of the word Stinya being void ‘or nihilism, a’ 
good number of thinkers have been led to the mistaken path of mis- 
" understanding the doctrine. They have gone so far as to condemn 
it. as scepticism and nihilism. But the fact is otherwise. The 
Madhyamikas have used the term in a very spécial and restricted 
‘sense. On the one hand, it: means Relativity (Pratitya- samutpāda) 
and on the other it conveys the sense of Reality (Tatva), which is 
release from plurality. A thing which depends on Cause and condi- 
‘tion cannot ultimately be called real. Thus all appearances (Dharmas) 
being relative (Pratityasamutpanna! ‘have no’ real origination 
(Paramarthatonotpannah) and thus are devoid of ultimate reality 
(nihsvabhiva). But they belong to the Reality. The Real is the. 
` Absolute, the Non-dual harmonious whole in which plurality is merged 
` (prapañcáśūnya).. ‘Sanya’ therefore does not mean ‘void’; it means 
on the other hand, ‘devoid’—so far as appearances are concerned of 
ultimate reality and so far as ‘reality is concerned ‘of plutality’. 
“The ‘Astasahasrika Prajiaparamita ' and the Satasihasrikaé Prajňā- 
‘paramita ? have declared al] dharmas as illusory. The illusory, dream- 
- like or mirage-like nature of objects have been much ‘stressed only to 
` emphasize their unreality from the ultimate point of view. Nagarjuna 
‘in his Madhyamakavatara * has made it clear that the teachings of 
Lord Buddha were imparted from two standpoints—the empirical and 
‘the absolute. The propounders of the doctrine of Sinyata have not 
wisely coridemned the phenomenal existence of things, because it is 
‘a step to reach to the noumenal. “The Lankavatara’ Sūtra says about 
Sūnşatā that things are called Sūnya because they can be described 
“neither as existent nor as non-existent nor ds both nor as neither.* 


1 P, 40, 2 P. 119. 3 Chap. XXIV—8. ` 


4 Buddhy vivicyamānānārh svabhāvo navadharyate 
Tasmadanabhilapyaste nihavabhavasea degitah. P. 116 
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It is interesting that this: text has furnished an exposition of this 
doctrine which is not negative in character. It means to lay 
importance on the fact that it is better that Sinyata - will express the 
idea of affirmation, as big in magnitude as Sumeru mountain, than 
to mean ‘mere nothing’. . 


Nagarjuna in a very bold way has equated Sūnyatā with Pratitya- 
samutpaida.° ` What he means to say is that by the application of the. 
theory of Pratityasamutpada we may show that things ‘of the world, 
that are grasped by intellect, ‘being, dependent on cause and 
conditions for their origination are all devoid of ultimate reality. 
Hence what is called dependent origination, is properly viewed, 
Sinyaté. Nagarjuna has strictly warned persons with less intellect 
that one who cannot grasp the true meaning of Sünyatā is sure to be 
ruined.’ He was fully conscious of the fact that people not under-- 
standing the true significance of Sūnyatā, because they have taken 
it in the sense of pure negation, have accused him of preaching a. 
bad doctrine. But for these fellows he had sympathy and in his 
Ratnāvalī he is stated to have taught that Buddha discussed the 
problems of different persons according to their capacities. He taught 
persons of ordinary calibres affirmation, to modiocres negation, while 
the best Sinya.* Aryadeva also in his Catugéataka has expressed 
the opinion that Sūnyatā isnot nihilism. He says that the doctrine 

of Nihilism trembles at the name of Sūnyatā.” Candrakirti, the most : 
` able expositor of the text of Nagarjuna refutes the charge that they. 
are nihilists inasmuch as.the doctrine of Sūnayatā has transcended 
both affirmation and negation. The empirical reality of phenomena 
are not denied by them but what is tried to be proved is that they are 
ultimately unreal.’ He has further stated that Sūnyatā from absolute 
standpoint being devoid of plurality, is Nirvana.’ Santideva in 
his Bodhicaryavatara '? sounds the final opinion on the issue of 


5 Verari khalu sumerumatra pudgaladystih natveva nastyastitvabhi- 
månikasya Sinyatadrstik. P. 146. 


`. ê Yah Pratityasamutpadah -Sinyatamh  tarh pracaksmahe. ` Madhyamika-karika, 
XXIV—18. e 


7 Madhyamika-karika XXIV—17. 

8 Ratnavali. IV—95-96. 

9 Asya dharmasya namnapi bhayamutpadyatesatah.”” - P. 289, 
10 Na vayarh nastikah. . Astitvea nāstitvadvayavādanirāsena : tu vayarh nirvāņapuragā- 


minamadvayapatham vidyotayamah. Na ca karmakartrphaladikarh naéstiti brimah, 
kih tarbi, nihsvabhavametaditi- vyavesthapayamah. Vide Candrakirti’s commentary, 


p. 329. 
11 Sinyataiva sarvaprapaficanivriti lakganatvat nirvainamityucyate. . Ibid., p. 361. 
13 Kleśajñeyāvrti tamah pratipakgo hi Sinyata , 


Sūnyatā dubkbagamani A kith jayate hisy: so 


< 


r 
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‘Sinyata. Siinyata, he says, is the antethesis of ignorance of two’. 
` types—kleśāvaraņa and jňeyāvaraņa. It is pure knowledge. ee 
is nothing to fear Sinyata. 

_ The attitude of the Vedantists towards this Buddhistic demi 
of Sūnyatā is „interesting ‘to study. Some of the Vedantist scholars’ 
have respectfully accepted the ‘theory, while others have: looked up 
io the problem with utter disrespect. Thus Gaudapada, the first 
systematic expounder of Advaita Vedanta in his Karikas has paid due, 
reverence. He had the liberalism to salute Buddha as the greatest: 
of men as he has known: the truth that the individual souls are. 
identical with the pure self.** 

Nagarjuna’s theory of ultimate non-origination- (Sanya) of things 
is also the fundamental doctrine of Gaudapida. He calls his doctrine 
‘gjativada’. He pays due recognition to the Buddhistic doctrine, 
Thus Gaudapada says that there are some who .proclaim Advayavada 
and reject the extreme views of being and non-being, of production, l 
and destruction and thus promen the doctrine of non-origination. He 
approves of the doctrine.“* There are striking similarities between 
his Karikas and those of Nagarjuna and the contents also preach the, 
. same. truth. Like Nagarjuna Gaudapada has exantined various ` 
aspects of creation and existence and almost applying identical expres-, 
sions for this apparent existing world as dream (svapna), castle in the 
sky, the city of Gandharvas (Gandharvanagaram) ' has. arrived at the, 
non-existence of things when judged from ultimate standpoint. Thug 
Gaudapida. says that judged in this light there can be neither’ birth 
nor death -neither appearance nor disappearance, neither production 
nor destruction and this is the highest of all the Truths." ‘Identical is 
the declaration of Nagarjuna in the very opening verse of the 
Madhyamakavatara’ that origination of an entity is not possible 
independently or through the assistance of others or through: the 
co-operation of both? Again when Gaudapida argues that the 
immortal cannot be mortal, nor the mortal can be immortal because 
ultimate nature is unchangeable,’’, he echoes only the. arguments. of 


13 Vide his karikas. IV—1. 
M Khyapyaminamajatin tairanumodamahe vayam. Ibid , IV—6. i 


15 Na nirodho na cotpattirnabaddho na ca sidhakah 
Na mumukgurna vai mukta ityesa paramarthata. 


Ibid., I1—32. 


16 Na svato nāpi parato na dvābhyāth napyahetutah 
Pratyaya jatu vidyante bhava kecana kvacane. 


Karika 1/1. 
1 Prakrteranyatha bhava na a kathaficit bhevisyati 
f Kārikā III—21. 


° 
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Nāgārjuna.™ Elsewhere again the same theory has been elaborated. 
He says that if the projected creation (prapafica) were really existing, 
it would continue to be no doubt. But the duality is just Maya and 
there is non-duality in reality... He proceeds on the state that 
nothing whatever of this universe is separate or non-separate (na prthak 
naprthakkificit—*G.P. JI/34). Thus he draws the concJusion in the 
manner of Nagarjuna that no creature whatever is born no origination 
of .it exists. This is the highest truth where nothing whatever i is 
born.” Gaudapida concludes that the Bauddhas have preached the 
doctrine of non-crigination.”’ 


Sankaricarya, whose writings are packed with serious and subtle - 
thinking and than whom a better philosopher has searcely landed in’ 
the realm of Indian Philosophy, it is regretted to state, did not look 
‘up to this theory of the Buddhists with sympathy It is rather 
curious that that a philosopher like Sankara, who in a very critical 
way has represented the Sarvastivada and other schools of Buddhism 
has committed. the blunder of looking up to the doctrine of Sinyata 
from ordinary point of view. Like an ordinary person he cared not’ 
to go to the depth of the doctrine to find out the true significance 
and the extreme point is reached when he described Siinyata as pure 

. nihilism, which we have seen, it is definitely not. Sankara means 
to say that Siimyavada being pure nihilism, is contradicted by all valid 
means of cognition and is thus self-condemned. -He has further 
_ thought it. below criticism.” Sankara has gone further to declare 
that the three doċtrines- of Buddha--Bahyarthavada, Vijiianavida 
and Sünyaväda are mutually contradictory but without assigning any 
reason for arriving at such à conclusion Sankara in a very. unreason- 
able and unkind manner has declared that a person, desiring good 
should reject Buddhism.*® ; : N 


18 Kasya svādanyathā bhāvah svābhāvaścenna vidyate 
Kasya svadanyathaibhavah svabhavo yadi vidyate 


M. K. XUI—4, 


19 Prapafico yadi yidyeta nivarteta na sarhśayah ; 
Māyāmātramidarh dvaitamadvaitam paramārthatah 2 


f Kārikā 1/17.- 
* @.P.=Kārikās of Gaudapada. i 
2 Na Kaécijjayate jivah sarhbhavosya ns vidyate. 
Etaitaduttamam Satyath yatra kificinna jayate. G. P. Karika IV—48. 
23l Evari hi sarvathé, Buddhairajatih Paridipita. Ibid., IV —19. 


2 Siinyavadipakstu Sarvapramanavipratisid dha iti tannirakaranaya- nadarah kriyata 
Na hyayam ` sarvapramāņaprasiddho lokavyavaharonyat tatvamanadhigamya sakyate 


apshnotum, Sariraka-bhagye II. 2.31. 
23 Sarvathipyanddaraniyoyarh Sugatasamayah éreyskamaih. Ibid., IT. 2,82. 
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After Sankara, Vimuktatma committed the same blunder by 
taking Sinya in the sense of non-existence. He argues that if Sūnya 
means ‘nothing’ the theory of Siinyataé of the Madhyamikas also 
becomes ‘nothing’.* Ifon the other hand Sūnyatā méans ‘maya’, 
the Sevens of Sinyavada has nothing new from vedantic doc- 
trine." . 

Thus we see that the spirit of Gaudapāda was no longer available 
din the attitude of Vedantist writers towards this theory of the Bud- 
dhists. With so much of brilliance Sankara did not even try to look 
into the problem, and Vimuktatma did no better’ justice to them. 
It is to Sribarsa to whom the Buddhists should be indebted, ‘for -he, 
after Gaudapaida tried with a sympathetic outlook to understand the 
doctrine of Sinyati-and we must admit that be was able to do so. It 
was he who boldly stated that Sinyata is not mere negation. He 
fully appreciated- the Madbyamika argument that ‘Sinyata’ of ‘the 

- world meant the relative existence of it, therefore ultimate unreality. 
As the Vedantists themselves do not believe in the. ultimate reality 
of the world, tbe doctrine of the Buddhists cannot-be set aside.” 
Sriharsa frankly admits the similarity of Sinyavada with. Advaita 


Vedanta by pointing out that both regard the world to be indescribable . 
either as real or as unreal or as both; that both agree in condemning 


the intellect as essentially relational or discursive and its categories 
as fraught with inherent contradictions and that therefore criticisms 
of all definitions as such given by both Stinyavada and Vedanta: are 
valid against all views of ‘all systems.” Sriharga has taken pains 
to find out the fundamental difference between the doctrine of Vedanta 
and Sinyavada. According to Sinyavada all objects including Con- 
sciousness are unreal in the sense that they are indescribable, while 
according to Vedanta, Consciousness, which i is selfluminous (svaprakaga) 
is beyond the scope of unreality.”° 


Next we turn to Vidyaranya in this connection and find curiously : 


enough that. the true significance of Siinyataé was not understood by 


him and like Sankara, therefore, he has condemned the doctrine aB 


nibilism °° by taking the word to mean ‘negation’, which it does not 


-24 Ato yadi bhrāntirişyeta, asatkhyatireva s& işyatām. Işțasiddhih, p. 118. 

25 Asan mayamicchasi cet, astu samāvagatitā. Ibid., p. 165. 

2 Madhyamikadi Vagvyavaharanam Svarupāpalāpo na śakyate.—Khaņdaņa, p. 2l. 

27 Tathahi yadi Sūnyavädānirvavanīyapakşayorāśrayaņarh tadā tivadamigim 
(Khandanayuktinim) nirbadhaiva Saérvapathinata. Ibid., p. 61. 

28 Saugata brahmavadinorayath viéegah yadidimah sarvame vanirvacaniyam varnayatj 
pe . vijfiana vyatiriktarh punaridarh visvarh sadasedbhyarh vilakganarh Brahmavé- 
dinah sarngirante. Ibid., p. 31. j 

29 Bhagabatpūjyapādāšca sugkatarkapafinamin 

Ahurmadhyamikan bhrantanacintyesmin saditmani. Paficadaéi II: 30. 
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really. mean, as we have already noticed in connection with the ex- 
position of the word. He has tried to refute absolute negation—the 
sense in which the Buddhists are supposed to have used the term 
Sūnyatā, according ta his opinion. What he means to state is that 
absolute negation is not possible as there must be some one to realise 
non-existence of things.*® He has then gone to prove the existence 
of selfuminous, permanent consciousness which has been denied by. 
the Buddhists. In a peculiar way Vidyaranhya pleaded that if the 
Bünyaväda means by ‘Siinya’ the Reality which appears as the indes- 
cribable manifold world of name and form, then Sinyevadins have no 
point of dispute with the Advaitins.** 

*  §adananda in Advaitabrahmasiddhi has summarised the whole 
problem in a few words. He says that if the Buddhists by Sunyala, 
do not try to mean not nothingness but the Reality, which is beyond 
‘intellect, then Stinyavadins have nothing in dispute with the Vedan- 
tists.°? In Pratyaktatvacintamani ** it is stated that if negation is 
“the meaning conveyed by the doctrine of Sūnyatā then the theory 
“does not deserve to be critically considered. 

_. Thus to summarise—‘‘the only difference between Siinyavida and 
` Vedānta is the difference of emphasis only. While Sūnyavāda is 
_more keen to emphasize the ultimate unreality of all phenomena, 
Sankara and his followers are more keen to emphasize the empirical 
reality of all phenemena and while Sinyavida is less keen to develop 
the conception of ultimate Reality, Vedanta is more: keen to develop 
‘this conception almost to perfection. eas 


3 Süüyasyäpi hi dtinyatvarh tat i antthyyate, 
Byhadéranyakavartika-Sara TII. 4.7 


31 Siinyasya pamaripe ca tatha cet ae ciram. Paficadaét. II. 84. 


37 Siinyarh nama kificit tatvamasti na vā? Adye namamitre vivadah Vedantamate- 
‘pravedat. P. 104. 


33 Ato na césmanmatamiksiturh manāk” 
Sa Bauddhapakgah kęamate Katakgatah, X. 34. 


84 Vide Indian Philosophy—Sarma, p. 461. 


THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ROWING CLUB 
Sam, N. K, ; GHOSE, BA. (Cate), LL.B. (Eers), l 
Dp a “Bannisren-ar-LAWw., A 


Chairiian, Caleta Uiioersity Sports Boara: 


Tn _ his “last: convocation - address Prof. N: K. bane Vice- 
Chancellor, feferred : to the: Calcutta. University “Rowing ( Club, being an 
cwell-organised institution of ‘the University: and pleaded. for; its further 
development. .The. following. is a short account of. the more important 


(actiyities of the University Rowing Club. , 


or 


ears 
TE Sa EY, 


The Inter- University Poat Race between the Rangoon. A RT f 


and the Calcutta. Universit} was held at the Dhakuria, Lake, on;Sunday, 


the 8th. January; 1956. ‘This was the first Inter- Varsity, Boat Race | 


‘rowed at the Dhakuria Lake. The race was held i in clinker. built 20 j in. 
fours and the racing distance was “1000 yards. Shei N. K. Bidbanta, 
Vice- Chancellor, Calcutta University presided over. the function. 
The Caleuttta University crew. for, the Boat Race. was, as follows :— 
(1) peed ae nm), ‘Karanamoy, Ghosh. (2). 8. Medhora 
It was a very shang crew. ` Rangoon ‘University crew vee ‘shrolied by 
Tun Shein, a reputed ‘Rangoon University Oarsman, ‘The Calcutta 
University team lost to. the better. side. gee a. gate ware s 
_,, There was.a big gathering and the Consul-General of ‘Borma with 
val his staff, , Shri. N. K. _ Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
_ versity and Shri N. K. Ghose, : Chairman of, the, Calcutta ‘University 
Sports Board and Dr. D. Chakravarty, Registrar, Calcutta ‘University 
and the members of the Calcutta cave Sey Bhara, ‘tobk great 
interest i in the-Regatta.. i.: x 
. After the Regatta, Shri N. K~ Sidhanta, Vice. Gksniveller. ad 
ite Rangoon University and the Calcutta University crew, and asked 
them to adopt the team work--throughout- their ‘life.. “He. was deeply 
impressed by the standard-of Rowing displayed and déclared that Inter- 
Varsity Regatta betweeen the Calcutta University and the Rangoon Uni- 
versity would be an annual event and that those who-had represented 
-the Calcutta University would receive the coveted Calcutta University 
Blue, hitherto denied to the:members of the University- Rowing Club. 
- He gave the Club. colours.and prizes to the Rangoon University crew. 
Sbri N. K. Ghosé, Chairman, Calcutta University- Sports Board 
welcomed the guests and thanked the Consul-General of Burma, the 
‘Vice-Chancellor and authorities of the other Rowing Clubs at Dhaku- 
ria Lake for their kind co-operation and help to make this Regatta 
a successful event, He addressed the gathering and pointed out 
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Annual function of the Calcutta University Rowing Club. Sir Jadunath Sarkar presided and on his Jeft is Mrs. N. K. Ghosh 
who distributed the prizes on the 12th February, 1956. 
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that Rowing was gaining in popularity and deserved more encourage- 
ment from the authorities. a 

The Captains of Calcutta University Rowing Club and Rangoon 
University Boat Club exchanged club colours and offered vote of 
thanks to the guests, Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Honorary Secretary, 
Calcutta University, Rowing Club worked hard for the smooth con- 
duct of the Regatta. ` 

‘The Annual function of the Calcutta University Rowing Club 
was held ‘on Sunday, 12.2.56 at the club premises at Dhakuria Lake. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, a former Vice-Chancellor of the University 
presided over the function and Mrs. N. K. Ghose gave away the prizes. 

The beautifully decorated lawn of the club provided a fitting back- 
ground and the big gathering enjoyed the function thoroughly. 
Three exhibition races were organised in this connection. In 
the sculling race Ajoy Kundu of All India Regatta fame beat Bijoy 
Sankar Mukherjee another very promising ‘sculler of the club. The 
spairs race was won by Sugar Sen Gupta and Bhawani Das. The 
fours race between tbe past crew and the present ‘‘crew evoked very 
keen enthusiasm amongst the spectators. In this thrilling race the 
present crew won over their experienced rivals by dint of great dash. 

i Dr. D. Chakravarti, the Registrar of the Calcutta University read 
‘out the message sent by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, the Chancellor, and 
requested Sir Jadunath Sarkar to preside over the function. Then. 
‘Sri S. K. Dalal, Captain of the club read out his report. In the 
“presidential address Sir Jadunath Sarkar gave ‘the Calcutta University 
oarsmen a new slogan ‘‘ Strong Pull—Long Pull—and Pull Together.’’ 
This will be the guiding spirit of the miembers of the club, 

Shri N. K. Ghose, Chairman of Calcutta University Sports 
Board gave an impressive speech and promised his all-out effort for 

. the improvement of the Calcutta University Rowing Clnb. He 
mentioned about the great qualities that a student must imbibe to 
become a successful oarsman. He also spoke about the sympathetic 
‘attitude of Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor of the University, 
towards-the University Rowing Club and referred to his Convocation . 
‘address and also pleaded for -greater- financial help. to the Rowing 
` Club which is an object of pride of the University. 

It was a well-organised function and was graced by many members 

l of the Senate, Principals and Professors of the Calcutta Colleges, Due — 
to the efforts of Dr. P. K. Banerjee, Honorary Secy. of the Rowing 
Clnb and S. K. Ganguly, Trainer of University Rowing Club the func. 
tion was a great success. A group photo was taken on the occasion. 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


Self and Falsity in Advaita. Vedanta with an appendix on theories of 
Reality in Indian Philosophy—By Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri, M.A:, 
D.Litt. Foreward by Sri Sushil Kumar Maitra, M.A., Ph.D. Acharya 

_ Brajendranath Seal Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University. , Progres- - 
sive Publishers, 87 College Street, Caicutta—12. P.P. 262, First ‘Edition 
1955. Price Rs, 7-8-0. ` 


` The work under review is based upon ‘Advaitasiddhi’ a celebrated 
treatise on Vedanta. In Part I, the author has discussed, in-detail, the 
Nyaya, Mimamsa and Advaita views of self. Part II is devoted to an 
examination of various definitions of ‘falsity’ as ‘given by the Advaita 
thinkers. There are two appendices, one on falsity and the other on 
theories of reality in Indian Philosophy. In the Foreward Prof. Sushil 
Kumar Maitra congratulates the author on his ‘able presentation of an 
unexplored and difficult portion of Indian Philosophy’, The present 
reviewer is inclined to think, however, ‘that while the subject-matter may 
. be difficult it is not unexplored. Much work has already been done on 
the same subject by such eminent critics as Dr. Ashutosh Sastri, 
Meahamahopadhyaya Pandit Jogendra Nath Tarkatirtha, Pandit Ananta 
Kumar Tarkatirtha, Dr. S. C. Chatterjee, Dr. D. M. Datta, Prof, A. C.” 
Mukherjee, Dr, T. M. P. Mahadevan, Dr. T.R.V. Murti, Dr, R. Das, 
Prof, M. R. Malkani, Dr. Janaki Ballabha Bhattacharyya to name a few. 
In fact the. author has freely drawn upon many suggestions that one 
notices in the works of Dr. Asutosh Sastri and Dr. D. M. Datta. The 
author has utilised original sources and has given a fair presentation of 
the contending schools in regard to the subject- matter.. He is avowedly 
an Advaitist in outlook and has defended the position of Advaita Vedanta 
against the onslaughts of its opponents. The reviewer however feels that 
in a treatise like this the reader naturally expects integrative suggestions - 
of the author’s own which, unfortunately, are absent in the present work. 
What the suthor has endeavoured to do is a free rendering of Sanskrit 
passages into English and the renderings, one must say, are rather con- 
. fusing. Thus he writes: ‘Being, consciousness and Bliss are not related 
to one another ...... they are all adjectives to the self......... these. non-syno- 
nymous words...... they have identity of meaning... the words are neither 
equivalent nor different’ in import’’. (PP 67-68). . 

Sometimes the author tries to work out some thesis in the light of 
certain observations culled from Advaita literature. But here also he is 
sketchy and slipshdd in his treatment. He observes: ‘‘Whether negation 
is an affirmation in disguise is a moot question. Sigwart holds that 
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every negation presupposes an affirmation. If the negative is knocked 
down, (italies by the reviewer) the original affirmative stands. But 
Bosanquet thinks that in systematic knowledge, affirmation and negation 
become double-edged. Every affirmative denies and every negative affirms 
(Essentials of Logic P 184). Hence negation, though it is at the opposite 
pole of affirmation, is certainly an object of assertion.’’ (Footnote to P 193). 
This leads us nowhere. The author simply states the views of the Advait- 
ist, Sigwart and Bosanquet but does not substantiate his own observa- | 
tions in the light of any evaluation of these views. The trouble is that 
the ‘author has not analysed at the outset and with sufficient care the 
terms ‘negation’, ‘difference’, ‘falsity’ and the like and consequently the 
reader finds himself in a labyrinth of conflicting and confusing arguments, 
To take some examples—He observes: ‘The nature of differnce is nega- 
tion’ without adequately clarifying the implications of the statement. 
Again, elsewhere he says: ‘A rope and a suake are contradictory entities... 
There may be confusion (italics by the reviewer) between them...... ’ (P 53) 
Whether difference can be equated to negation and, ‘likewise, negation to 
falisity is a highly controversial issue and the author, instead of tack. 
ling the problem adequately, leaves us at certain assumptions not properly 
worked out. i 

The author sometimes falls a victim to a tendency for making sweep- 
ing statements. As for example one finds the following on P 108:‘‘Hume’s 
conscious states and ideas, Lange’s theory of the self and William James’ 
“stream of consciousness’ are nothing but variants of the old Heraclitean 
doctrine of a fluxional reality’. Again ‘we shall see that the definitions 
of falsity are’ free from the attacks of criticism”. (P 144). 

In Part II the author has taken great pains in discussing the concep- 
‘tion of falsity somewhat elaborately. He has presented all possible attacks 
of the opponent on the Advaita view and has answered almost all objections 
from the point of view of an Advaitist. He has discussed the problem 
threadbare and has sought to analyse such conceptions as ‘negation of 
‘negation’, ‘Knowability’, ‘Anirvacya’ etc. He dweils at length on the 
conception of falsity of the world and analyses from various viewpoints, 
the problem as to whether the rejection of the negation of the world con- 
firms the reality of the world. The only difficulty that the reader has to 
face here is that he has to go through leagihy 4 footnotes and this very often 
destroys the continuity of thought, 

The author does not follow any uniform principle in using diacritical 
marks; the names of books referred to are neither italicised nor put within 
inverted commas, There are a few misprints also. A careful and thorough 
revision will considerably increase the usefulness of the book. 


AMIYA Kumar MAZUMDAR . 


‘Myth or Legend ?—By G. E. Daniel et ali; Published iy G, Bell 
'& Sons Ltd. ; 1955; Pages 125; Price 10s 6d net, 
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The volume is a collection of a dozen talks in the Home Service of 
the B.B.C. on the true character, legendary or mythical, of famous stories: 
Troy, Atlantis, Arthur, Tristan, the Flood, the Golden Bough. In the 
light of literary allusions, folklore traditions; and archeological and geo- 
logical findings, is answered the question, whether these tales—-in which 
popular heroes and fanciful, monsters, pagan gods and Christian saints 
* Jostle—are based on facts or creations of fiction; and attempts. are made 
to trace their origins. ‘The contributors, drawn from historians, anthropo- 
logists, and classical scholars, are authorities on the subjects, which - cover 
a wide range in geography and history: from Arthur’s Lyonesse. the 
lost lands of England, to Troy and the lost continent of Atlantis, from 
the time of the Flood to those of the Holy Grail and St. George. 

In gossamer fancy is traced amidst Glastonbury Tor the fairy isle 
of Avalon ‘‘where Arthur awaited his call to rescue the world from heathen 
savagery’; and his Iuyonesse is found to be a folk-tale with a kernel of 
truth, a memory of former lands now long submerged under the sea. 
Serious attempts are made to locate the particular spot where Joseph 
of Arimathea who collected in the sacred chalice Christ’s blood at the 
Crucifixion, stopped to pray, and -his staff took root and budded. The 
story of Tristan and Isolt, one of the famous pairs of lovers in literature, 
celebrated in Malory’s prose and Wagner’s music, and echoed in scores 
of mediaeval and modern tales, is given a geographical setting in the 
Cornish hill and estuary. The Hill of Tara. a pagan sanctuary of ancient 
Ireland, the royal seat of Cormac and Finn, still attracts visitors by its 
archeological monuments of past glories of Courts and Banquet Halls, 
thouyh the magnificence of descriptive details in songs and sagas might 
have been‘copied from Biblical accounts of King Solomon’s temple”. 
After examination of both the Genesis and the Sumerian versions of the 
Deluge, its historical #suth is accepted on the evidences brought by the 
excavations at Ur; though Noah and his ark might not have existed and 
the flood might have been not universal but confined to the Tigris and 
Euphrates valley. The study of the historicity and topography of Ilios, ° 
the site of the oldest specimen of European literature, recaptures the 
dream of Heinrich Schliemann to discover Troy—not one city, but nine: 
layer upon layer. And lastly the search for the Igles of the Bless’d ‘the 
Happy Isles of Tennyson, which Ulysses’ ship might touch and where 
the hero might meet great Achilles, the Land of youth and Women, the 
Plain of Pleasures of Celtic lores, is an indefinite voyage westward from 
the Pillars of Hercules, i.e., Gibraltar, to Azores, Hebrides, and beyond, 
to Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland, leading to nowhere, the Isles 
shrinking “from some nebulous, unattainable wonder-land beyond ` the 
sunset to a thing we now know very well ‘as the United States of 


+ 


America’”’ 
The dadai photo-plates, including those of- Stonehenge Alter,” “Wall 
and Tower of Troy, Fort and Hall of Tara, etchings of saints: on,chureh 
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windows, coins stamped with ‘Minotaur and Labyrinth, are of lita y, ROoy 
and antiquarian interest. And the bibliography appended to each Hel L 
offers valuable suggestions for further study in the subject. 

i K. LAHIRL 





A True Tale of Love in Tonga :—By Robert Gibbings; Published by 
J. M. Dont- & Sons Lid.; First Edition 1935, a of 1954; Pages; 
58; Price 5s net. 

“Robert Gibbings has dgbiewad “something like international fame’? 
with his books on the home waters, like Sweet Thames Runs Softly, 
Lovely is the Lee, and scenic tales of the South Seas, like Over the 
Reefs, Love in Tonga. Re-publication ‘of ‘‘this delightful. little’’ volume 
has been timely in view of popular interest in Captain Cook’s Friendly 
Isles since the visit to Hogland uf Queen Salote (Polynesian for Charlotte, 
after George III's consort) for the Coronation of Queen Elizabeth II and 
the latter’s return call at Tonga on ber world tour. 

_ An epic of love in miniature within the inconceivabely short compass 
of 887 words and 28 engravings, it shares the sweetness of a pastoral idyll, 
with no jarring note of jealousy, as breathes through Conrad’s Malaysian 
tales. ‘The saga of the condemned chief’s daughter, beloved of another 
chief, being rescued, concealed in a maritime cave, nightly visited and 
fed, and of the lovers’ flight to an alien land, to return home after the 
tyrant’s death, savours of a mediaeval romance of a maid confined in a 
castle overlooking the sea, and ends in the right oriental fashion with 
“and lived happily ever after.” Refreshing is the authors treatment of 
the material already used in Byron’s poem The Island, and traceable 
ultimately to the accounts of William Mariner, a young English seaman 
held prisoner in an island of the Tongan archipelago. 

‘The idyllic setting of a Roman Novaro--picture in a Pacific isle, the 
haunted atmosphere of “the R:L:S. fairyland,” -is captured with rare 
understanding. The Kingdoms of sparsely inhabited Tonga, Fiji, Vava 
U ; coral reefs and Nuápapu cave with its mouth four feet below sea- 
level; ‘palm-girt isle’ (a bit of which is reproduced on the ‘cover) and 
. bananas ; ‘hunting turtles and ‘being swallowed, by sharks: sturdy islanders 
diving, swimming » Bailing ‘in canoes under’ star-lit sky; native life and 
types of character 7 “tytant chiefs, rivals for power, traitors rebels ; tribal 
turbulance’ and cruel justice: conspirator with wife and sons, concubines 
and children, bound hand and foot, and lashed in leaking canoes, towed 
out ‘to sea and '‘left-to their’ fate—all piece together to complete the picture. 
The atyle of narration is simple yet intense, and the images “broad yet 
` passionate, ` combining, vividness and suggestive Power, with a tanah of the 
author: s Celtic wit. i 

` “The pictures look like putting iri`priñt a section by a contributor ts ‘an 
Art Exhibition. ‘Glancing over the series, oné recalls the sketches in The 
Black-Girl in Search of her God, the final portraits in both bearing a close 
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` rezéinblance : the native -girl with her piccaninnies, with the figure of the 
lover metamorphosed to an anxious father thrown in. The illustrations 
succeed in catching the inner spirit of the text. The portraits of the human 
figures are cléan-cut like Greek statues, and the background always shows 
an. artist’s eye for Nature. 


eet olde fet F ane es ot K. Lanm 


George Orwell : By Tom Hopkinson; Published for the British Council ; 


and the Natiónal Book Léague by Longmans, Greens & Co.; First 
Impression 1953; Pages 40; Price 2s. . ` 

This is booklet No. 89 in Longmans’ Writers and their Works Series, 
forming eupplomeas to the monthly ubliggraphicn! journal, British Book 
News. 


T Hopkinson’s sympathetic assesement brings to relief the meteoric, 


appearance of Eric Blair who in a short life not only gained reputation 
as a no list under the pseudonym George Orwell in the second quarter 
of. the century, when fiction “was the prevailing literary form; but con- 


siderably affected the thoughts of his contemporaries by his pungent satire 


and sharp analysis. Rightly does the biographer point out that Orwell 


was no creative artist with power of imagination, but a critic of his times’ 


with a strong common sense, free from í atchwords. 

The biographer’s approach is essentially psychological, though he is 
no less -conscious of the broader. sociological setting and interest of his 
sutject. Hence his analytic method. On the one hand, Orwell’s novels 
are shown as tales of solitary characters reflecting the author’s frustrating 
personal experience, quite natural to one born in India of a petty Custom 
official, educated at Eton where he felt small among his socially privileged 
fellow scholars, serving in the Imperial Police in Burma, while thoroughly 
hating the unenviable job that he ultimately gave up, and jilted in love 


* for personal indigence. On the other hand, Orwell’s intensity is attributed , 
to his lack of historical perspective and concentration on the present, 


which prevented a from seeing the past as well as the future. His 


Animal Farm, “a sparking book of witty oservation’’, will ever rank, with, 
Gulliver’s Travels and Æshop’s Fables, in the .classic tradition of satire. 
His Swift-like disposal of opponents arguments and attack on ‘dictatorship 


and militar y. ally at the height of War (1944) won him ready reception in 
America, 

The critic in Hopkinson is equally alive to the strength and Soins 
of his subject. He is as keen in admiring Orwell’s intensity in Down and 


Out in Paris and London as in exposing the férmlessness of The Road to.. 


Wigan Pier, The four sketches by John Halas and Joy Batchelor from 
the cartoon film version of Animal Farm sarcastically illustrate the , tale 
` told-in ‘'a nervous, flexible, lucid prose’. 
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Swinburne: By H. J. C. Grierson; Published for the British Council 
and the National Book League by Longmans, Green and Co. ; 1953; Pages 
82; Price 2s. : 

This is brochure No. 44 in Longmans’ Writers and Their Works Series 
under the General Editorship of Mr. T. O. Beacheroit. All the issues in 
the series are admirable essays by authorities, and, within their limited 
range, of interest to serious students of English Literature gs well as to 
those who would study English as a foreign language without being expected 
to make any detailed study of English. writers and their “works. An 
added uttraction is the portrait uf the selected author, reproduced from a, 

pictiuce i in & public gallery or private collection. 

l The present volume, like its companions, is a biographical. critical > 
essay on Swinburne from the pen of Sir Herbert Grierson. Memories of - 
the writer’s personal contact with the poet are blended with revealing ° 
critical comments on his works—poems, plays, and essays. In a reminis- - 
cent mood Sir Herbert tells us how Swmburne’s poetry captured the 
fancy of the younger generation of his day almost with ‘‘an electiic shock”, 
particularly by ‘‘verbal felicity which was always at the poet’s ccmmand”’, 
His appreciation will help many to refresh their memory of Poems and, 
Ballads and Atalanta in Calydon, and pursue “‘the many aspects of a 
wayward genius’. For its brevity the monograph presents ‘enough ` 
characterization of the subject: the essential republicanism of a born., 
aristocrat, the poet’s easy mastery of entrancing rhythms, and the critic’s 
power of panetration going with diftuseness of expression. 

The bibliographies at the end— of both separate editions and collected ` 
anthologies of Swinburne’s poems, tragedies, fiction, letters, and criticism, 
as well as of biographical and critical works on Swinburne— are, though” 
not exhaustive, quite sufficient to help and inspire lovers of Swinburne. oe 
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Ourselves 


Our Loss l 
The University has sufféred-a greàt and -irreparable löss- tongi 
thé successive deaths of four of her very distinguished sons: Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, Vice-Chancellor, Viswabharati University 
Santiniketarr, was a student of this University, and hé served the * i 
University as a teacher in the Department of Ancient” Indian” History ` j 
and culture for many years. His knowledge of the relations between” 
‘Ancient India and Ancient China was unrivalled, and he was rightly 
regarded as one of the greatest Sinologue of modern times. Pro- 
fessor Haridas Bhattacharyya who was, for many years, the Head.. 
of the Department of Philosophy. in the Dacca University, served , 
the Calcutta. University, for several years when the Post-Graduate: , 
Department was being planned. and organised- by Sir’ Asutosh : 
Mookerjee. Dr. Meghnad Saha stood in a class apart. “By -his - com- ~ 
. tribution in ‘the domain ôf science, he made his country. and hist. 
University respected throughout the world. His deaih-has left a void 
which is not likely to be filled for years to come. -Dr. Bijan Kurar- 
Mukherjee, the late Chief Justice’ of India, made: his mark in the’ 
field of law as a student and then as a teacher of jaw in the “Uni-’ 
versity Law College. Dr. Mukherjee’ was an indigenous ° product’ 
in the field of Indian education, and he proved by his learning and 
industry’ what Indian Scholarship was capable of attaining. under 
` ‘Indian conditions. His judgments in the Calcutta High Court as 
well as in the Supreme Court of India have been valued as models 
of erudition, ` scholarship, insight, judicial discerninent and breadth 
of vision. He was a humanist and a consummate jurisprudential 
‘thinker, His judgments and obiter dicta, therefore, always proved 
to be thought-provoking. We offer our respectful condolences to the 
members of the bereaved families and to millions of their countrymen 
who also are sharing this loss. 


CONVOCATION ADDRESSES, 


All the three’ Convocation addresses delivered at the University 
on 22nd January, 1956, make useful points. Dr. Lakshmanaswami 
Mudaliar, Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, who was the~ chief 
guest at the function, emphasised the need for spiritual values in 
our national and international affairs. He “described the teaching of 
the East as fundamentally spiritual and said that Pandit Nehru’s 
efforts at world peace were in conformity with that teaching. Dr. 
Mudaliar reminded the young graduates what society expected the 
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Universities to make of them—‘‘Citizens in the full sense of the 
immortal kingdom of mind and spirt.’’ He urged the study of those 
humanities that would prove fto be. “fa solace im times of distress 
and a source of inspiration when ‘faced with difficulties.” He was 
led to emphasise the need for that study mainly because of the craze 
of these days for technical’ ‘education. : Human life and human ex- 
perience were a larger and more complex thing than mere material 
satisfaction and intellectual understanding.” We should, therefore, 
never lose sight of the artistic, moral and religious elements of life. 

“Dr. Mookerjee, the Chancellor of the University, who has spent 
a life-time in education, spoke of. something usually forgotten—the 
debt of honour which Universities expected their alumni, wealthy, 
distinguished or averagé, to discharge. He ‘referred: to the duty of 
former students, to help Universities out of ‘continuous financial 
` distress and difficulties evident from deficit budgets, ‘heavy reliance 
on fee income, and the lack of amenities like hostels, playing fields, 
libraries. Finally, Dr. Mookerjee’s’ basic idea assoviating ‘the com- 
munity, financially, intellectually and administratively to participate 
in the University—is most, valuable and must be energetically pursued. 

The Vice-chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta presented an 

objective report on the achievements and crying needs of the Univer- 
sity. His plea demands the serious attention of the state and the 
community alike, = a 


UNIVERSITY LECTURES. 


Mrs. Jenny Lie M.A. (Mrs. Aneurin ais delivered a highly 
interesting lecture on. 2nd February, 1956, in the Darbhanga Hall 
of the University. - Professor N, K. Sidhanta, Vice-chancelior, pre- 
sided over the function. The Subject of the discourse of Mrs. Lie 
was “The contribution of India to modern political thought,’’ The 
lecture was-followed by opeet ony and 4’ “general ` “discussion -of those 
questions. i 

- Professor K. R. ana (formerly. Fet of the Department of 
History in, the Univérsities of Dacca and Lucknow) deliverêd a -course 
of six lectures on the History of Rajputana as Raghunath Prasad 

. Nopany Lectuter. Thesé lectures were based on original research 
carriéd on by Dr. Qanuiigo  for*tiany-¥ear's into the history of Raj- 
‘putana, and they arouséd considerable interest’ among the scholars 
of the University. The’ lectures were delivered in the Darbhanga 
Hall of the University in the last week of February, and they will be 
published soon in the: fórm of a book. 


. Notifications 


List of candidates admitted to the Doctorate degrees i— 





(lst January, 1956 to 4th January, 1956) 


Names and addresses of candidates ° 


D.Lrrr. © 


Harischandra Gangopadhyay—Lecturer in 
Industrial Psychology , Indian Institute 
of Technology, Kharagpur. 


Subjects. Syndicate 
aa date 
‘A study on relation of Union, -~4.1.56°° 


Membership to, Industrial’. 


Morale’. 
(Psychology) 


A 


D.Pam. (ARTS) 


Gobindachandre, Mandal—82A, Pratapaditya 
Road, Caleutta—26. 


r 


‘Developments in the Indian 
Income-tax, 1930-1961.’ 


(Economies) - .- `: 


D.Pan. (SCIENCE) : 


Arunkumar Basu—ll/6A, Ultadingi Roed, 
Shambazar, Calcutta—4. 


te 


Dhrubaranjan, Dasgu! ; 
ment, Indian Association for the Cultiva- 


tion of Science, Jadavpore, Calcutta-—32. - 


Sibabrata Bhattecharyya—Khaira Labora- 
tory of Physics, University Science College, 
92, Upper Ciroular Road, Calcutta—9. 


H. Narayaneswamy—Flat No. 60, Wellesley 
Road, New Delhi. -< 


Ramgopal Basu—49, Natabar Pal Road, 
Kadamtele, Howrah, : i 


ta—X-Ray' Depart- 


‘Mechanism of blood clotting 
as induced by Russells 
Viper Venom and the exis- 
tence of a specific inhibitor 
of blood clotting in Cobra 
Venom’. : i 

(Physiology) 

‘X-Ray pr Crystallographic 
studies on Polymorphism 
and phase transformations 
of Sodium Sulphate, Borax, 
Borates and | Hydrated 
Oxides of Tron.’ 

a (Pure Physics) | 

‘An experimental study of the 
valence Band Structures of 
the solids by the method of 
soft X-Ray spectroscopy.” 

_ (Pure Physics) 

"Ultraviolet absorption 

- spectra of some substituted 
benzenes:in the liquid and 
solid states.’ 

(Pure Physics) 


‘(é) ‘Some factors affecting 
the fruiting of chactomium 


species? 


_ (#) Studies on, the decompo- 


sition of jute by aerobic 


- bacteria’. - . is 


yee 


_ (Applied Chemistry 


ean 


“4.1.66 | 


, 4.1.56 


` 
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Notification No. CSR/2/56 


It is notified for general information that the-Regulations relating to I.Mus., B.Mus. 
courses as well as for Music as an elective subject for the I.A. and B.A. Examinations 


will take effect from the examinations of 1956. <- . 
Senate House, poo D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th January, 1956 2 Registrar. 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


- Notification No. CSR/1/56 


“It is notified for general information (1) that there will be no examination in Bengali 
Folk Songs or Oriya or Assamese songs as optional subjects for Practical portion at the 
special test examination to be held this year under proviso 2, clause 2 of Chapter LVI 
(B.Mus.) Regulations, (2) that under clause 7, Chapter LV (I-Mus.) of the Regulations 
any recognised style for Kirtana, Bhajan and Bengali songs will be admitted but only 
the Visvabharati Style as in the published notation will be allowed for the Rabindra- 
sangit and (3) that in Paper II, the nót ation referred to means only Indian notation. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, © 
The 4th January, 1956. f - Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
(Notification No. C/1595/72(AfA.) * 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First 
Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the 
University, the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that in extension of the affiliation already granted, the Vijaygarh Jyotish Roy College 
be affiliated in Biology to the I.Sc. standard and in English, Bengali, History, Economics 
and Sanskrit to the B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from session 1955-56 with permission 
to present candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1957 and not earlier. 


Senate House, i i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta, the 10th January, 1956. A i Registrar. 


I beg to inform’ you that the Syndicate at its meeting held on 4th January, 1956 


(Ajitem—66) awarded the Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Medals for 1950.to the following 


cendidates :—~- 
(1) Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Gold Medal—Sri Daya Sankar Trivedi. 


(2) Maharaja Sri J. M. Tagore Silver Medal (a gold-rimmed silver medal out of 
the value of the medal)—Sri Susantakumar Ghosh. i 


B. B. BANERJEE, 
Asst, Controller of Examinations. 


No. Ris/MP/Comp./I.S80./B.80.]/55 f Senate House, 
. Me g Calcutta 
The llth January, 1956, 


eee ‘Notification 
Re: Compartmental I.8c./B.So. (1955) candidates reported against 


(1) The following orders have been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
in respect of the caso of breach of discipline arising in connection with the. Compart- ' 
mental I.Se. Examination, August, 1955. i 

. (2) The Examination for 1955 of the following candidate is cancelled and he ig 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1956 :—- 

` Dipakkumar Sen—Coo. Comp. No. 6—Regn: No. 5768 of 1953-54—Cooch-Behar 

: Victoria College. à : 
`. (2) The following orders have.been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
in respect of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with the Compartmental 
B.Sc. Exárilnation, September, 1955 :— É i 
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(i) The Examination for 1955.of the following candidate is cancelled and he is 
debarred f:om appearing at any University Examination in 1956 :— 


Manindrakisor Sarkar—Cal. Comp., No. N.28—Regn. No. 16823 of 1950-61—Non- 


a 


Collegiate Student—Berhampors K. N. College. 
(ii) The Examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


(1) Amalkanti DLarchaudkuri—Cal, Comp. No. 224—Vidyasagar College. 


(2) Kantipada 


College. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 


„Order ` 


Basu—Cal. Comp. No. 317—Regn. No. 13213: of 1948-49—Asutosh 


"The following examineés, having been found guilty of attempting to nse unfair 
means at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1955, are disqualified. for 
admission to any University examination to be held before the year 1957, viz i 


S. Roll 
No. - No. 
(Q) 455 
(2) .187 
B8) 99" 
(4) 49 
(5) 150 
(6) 158 
(7) "550 
(8) 629 
9) 44 
(10) 1670 
(1) 1167 
(12) 80, 
(13) 16 


Nagpur : , 
The 8th October, 1955. 
-7 , UNIVERSITY OF DACOA 


„Ramkrishna 


- Pundalik - ` 


Name in full 


Gunwant > Ganpatrao 
Chandurkar. 

Baliramji 

Bhadke. 


Ramakant R. Betharia. . ` 


E 

Murlidhar 
Dixit. 

Vishwas Sheshrao Tijare 


Gangadhar Baliram 
Bhoot. 
Prabhakar l Vithobasao 


Khanorkar. 
Onkar Namdeorao Morey 
Shyamsunider’ - 
Agarwal. : 
Kumari Premlata Rekhi 


Pushp Kumar Wilayati 
_ Ram Kaushal. 

. Vithobaji 
Wanker. -° - 


-Rabindar Lal Puri 


Madhaorao 


Deolal - 


Examination 


Intermediate Exami- 
_ nation in Commerce. 


B.Com. 


“Intermediate Exami- 


nation in Science. 
B.A. (Pass) 
Intermediate in Se. 

(Agr.). 
Intermediate Exami- 

nation in Commerce. 
B.A. (Pass) 


B.A. (Pass) 
B.Sc. (Agr.) 


Intermediate Exami- 
nation in Arts. = - 


B.A. (Pass) 
Intermediate in Arts 


First B.Tech. 


College 


‘Shri Shivaji College, 
Amravati. 

G. S. College of Com-. 
merce & Economies; 
Nagpur. 

Ex-student 


Teacher 


College«of Agricultura, 
. Nagpur. “4 
G. S. College of Com- 
merce '& Economics, 
Nagpur. 
Ex-student 


' Ex-sbtudent- . > J 


College of Agriculture, 
Nagpur, © o, 


‘Lady Amritbasi Daga 
- - College for- Women, 


Nagpur. 


` S. B. City” College, 


“Nagpur. 
‘Teacher 


Laxminarayan Ins, 


` titüte-of.Teohnology; 


Nagpur. 


By order of the Executive Council, 


Temes 


. Orders of the Executive Council - 


U. MISRA, 
Registrar, 
Nagpur ‘University. 
ee 
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List of candidates who’ are debarred from appearing at. University Examinations. 
for adopting unfair.means at tthe Intermediate, Degree, Final Day, Course Examinations 
and First M.B.B.S. Examination (June), 1955. 3. Go aes 

The undermentioned candidates -who were found guilty of resorting. to unfair meang 
or other acts of indisvipline at the following University Examinations are debarred from 
appearing at any future Examination of the University for the „period specified :— 


A 


1966] 


Rol} . 
‘No. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


- Name of candidate 


Name of Institution 


Debarred from appearing at five examinations and the. Examination. of 1985:48 cancelled. 


1704 


Mushtaque Ahmed , 


Dacca College, Dacca 


Debarred from appearing at three examinations and the Examination of- -1955 is cancelled. 


_ 1964 


Subrata Nandi 


Gurudayal College, e Kishorganj 


Debarred from appearing at'two examinations and the Examination of 1955 is cancelled. 
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384 
4817 
580 
676 
742 


7152 
8698 
790 
798 
854 
913 
998 
5120 
1179 
1456 
1458 
1459 
1465 
1495 
1501 
1502 
1534 
1551 
1552 
1571 
1598 
1602 
1630 
1634 
1854 
5312 
5342 
5360 
5363 
5394 
5395 
7014 
2061 
2142 
2278 
5646 
5768 
2767 
2836 
5793 
5800 
2844 
7265 
3069 
3035 
7373, 
4566 - 
6116 
6331 
7761 


Azizul Hoque .. 

Md. Abidur Rahman 

Amin Ullah Shekh 

Abdus Sattar .. 

Priya Lal Saha 

Abul,’ 
‘Hossain Chowdhury. 

Jagadish Chandra Majumdar 

Chinta Haran Saha ' 

Muhammed Jafar Sadeque Majumdar 

Md. Yussof .. 

Mohammad. Abdul Quddus 

Arifur Rahman í 

Md. Yunus Meah Chowdhury 

Mrinal Kanti Baruya 

Muhammed Ali Imam Chowdhury 

Muhammad Yaqub Ali Talukder 

Mad. Israfil Hossain 

Md. Fazar Ali .. 

Suresh Chandra Saha 

Afaz-Uddin Ahmed 

Ashu Ranjan Dhar 

Md. Abdul Mozid Talukder 

Sadeque Ali Khan 

Muhammad Abdur Rahman 

Md. Afzal -Husain ` ~ : 

Md. Wahed Ali... 

Manindra Chandra Das 

Zahirul Islam .. 

Mad. Jerhis Hussain 

Md. Sharaf Uddin 

A, B. M. Bande Newaz Khan 

Hirendra Chandra Ganguly 

Md. Shahadat Hossain: ~ 

Mohammad Abdul Maleque 

Md. Shamsul Alam 

Sukumar Kanti Dass 

Sanaul Hug Khan Milky 

Md. Azizul Hag 

Md. Mostafizar Rahman Khan 

Jagadish Chandra Saha 

M. A. Sattar Sikdar i 

A. B. M. Habibur Rahman | 

Mahbub Alam . 

A.K. Mohammad Faruq Latif 

Qazi Md. Zahir Ali. 

Nalini Ranjan Raychaudhury 

Kishan Lal Ghosh 

Md. Sohrab Ali Dewan 

Jagadish Chandra Mandal 

Sreedam Chandra Das 

Md. Abdul-Hannan Khan’ 

Md. Zinnat Ali Sardar “ 

’Srischandra Biswas 

A. T. M. Matiul Islam 

Mohammad Fazley Anwar 

Abdul Basher Miah 
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.Kasham Mohammed | Mosharref 


Comilla Victoria ‘College, Comilla 


Do. 
_ Do. 
Chaumohani College, Chaumohani 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
G Do. 
Feni College, Feni 
Do. 
Do. 


Chittagong College, Chittagong 


Brindaban College,- Habiganj 
Anandamohan College, Mymensingh: 


ee: ` tery 


Netrokona Colleg e, Netrokona 
Anandamghan Co! lege, Mymiensingh 
+ dO. Se peta: tha $ 


Netrokona College, Netrakona 
Saadat College, Karatia 
Rajendra: College, Faridpur 

i aaa College, Barisal - 


Do. 


Haraganga College, Munshiganj ` 
‘ f Do. 


Do.. 

Do. ' 
Devendra, College, Manikganj 
`- Do. © one 
Nazimuddin College, Madaripur-_ . 

. Do tat ake a 
_ Do... _ 
External (Gopalganj Centre) 
Dacca College, Dacca 


Jagannath College, Dacca 
Do. 
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3969 


3970 
3998 
7959 
4093 
4114 
4118 
8120 
8155 
4250 
4265 
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Name of candidate 


Md. Azhar Husen `., 


Serajul Islam Khan ` 
Muhammad Yasin Khan 
Mukul Kanti Dey 

A. Q. Ahmed Hòssain » 
Md. Ali Nowaz Khan 

Md. Kaisar Hossain i 
Md. Makhdum Hossain Miah 
A. K. Fazlul Haque 

Md. Moazzam Ali 

S. M. M. Julfiker Ali Mian 


[ FEB. 


Name of Institution 


Imperial Salimullah Inter, College, ` 
Dacca. 


0. 


Tolaram College, Narayanganj 
D. - 


mS a ve we? 


: Debarred from appearing at one examination and the Examination of 1956 ts cancelled” 


231 
308 
382 
389 
4733 
4859 


5027 . 


658 

709 

857 
` 956 
1612 
5296 
1910 
1947 
1976 
5450 
2306 
2597 
5771 
3030 
3C569 
3506 


3856 


7778 


7790 
_ 7868 
4384 
4385 


Barada Ranjan Das 

Mad. Joynal Abedin 

Md. Abdur Rahman 

Md. Shamsul Haque 

Anil Chandra Nath 

Md. Abdul Wahhab 
Bhabani Nandini Dutta (W) 
Mohammad Hafiz Ullah 
Rafiquddin Ahmed 

Nural Islam .. 
Muhammad Ferdous Meah 
Md. Azizul Hoque 

Amar Nath Biswas 

Md. Nurul Hoque 

Md. Shihab Uddin 

Md. Hafiz Uddin Bhuyian 
Ali Ahmed Khan 
Mriganka Sekhar Roy 
Md. Abdul Momen Miah 
Nur Mohammed Jomader 
Md. Abdul Hoque Miah 
Mohammad Hossain Talukder 
S. M. Rahmat Jahan 


Mohammad Manzur Rahman Khen 
Muhammad Abdus Salaam 
Md. Zahirul Islam ` - 


` Abdul Gaffur Miah 


Rafiqunnisa (W) 
Rahat-un-Nessa (W) 


Comilla Victoria College, Comilla 


O. 


..Do. ea 3 
Chaumohani :College, Chaumohani 
Do. 
Feni College, Feni 


Chittagang College, Chittagong: . ; 
Anandamohan ee Mymensingh 


;  Gurudayal te Kishorganj 


Do. 
i a5 College, Barisal ` 
ee 


Neximudain’ college, ‘Madaripur 


Quaid-B.A kaa ‘Memorial College, 
Gopalganj.. : ` 


. Jagannath College, Dacca, 
: Do. 


“Does ep ee a 
~ Do ` - 
Eden Girls’ College, Dacca 
Do. -> me 


T e eee 


ee 


- DEGREE EXAMINATIONS . 


Detarred from appearing at two examinations and the Examination of 1955 is cancelled 


Roll 
No. 


553 
1050 
1312 
1366 
1381 
2839 
1845 


2024 
2130 


- Name of candidate 


Rakhal Sakha Chowdhury 
Abdul Satter Howlader 
Enamul Haque 

Sheikh Shah Ali Mirza 

Abdul Malek -.. 

Syed Masud Ahmad 

Md. Abdul Jalil Mian . a 


Sudhir Chandra Datta 
Ali Ahmad Hashmi 


Name.of Institution 
wd x 
Sir Ashutosh College: Kanungopara 


F. H. College, Chakhar r 
Ji eee ollege,- Dacca ' : 


. De 
Salimullah Muslim ‘Hall g 
Govt. College of Commerce,- Chitta- 


2 


gong., 8 
Jagannath College, Dacca 
Do. 
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l FINAL DAY COURSE EXAMINATION 


Debarred from appearing ‘at two examinations and the Examination of 1955 ås cancelled 


54. Shamsul Huq Chowdhury ' .» Govt. College of Comméree, Chitta- 
r ieee gong. : 

58 Md. Hashem Ali ae 2 Do. 

68 Md. Nurul Alam oe ° Do. ~ 


\ FIRST M.B. B.S. EXAMINATION OF APRIL HELD IN JUNE, 1955 


Debarred from appearing at five examinations and the Examination- of April held in June, 
1955 te cancelled 


100 A. K. Anwer Husain ss Dico Medical College, Dacca 
University Buildings M. R. KHAN, 
Ramna, Dacca, the 1h Oct., 1955. “Dy. Controller of Examinations. 
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Appendix 


CONVOCATION ADDRESS”. 
a ` nt f 
, Dr. H. C. Mooxersee, M.A., Pu.D., D.Lirr. 


Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
= ~ Ne 7 
Mr. VICE-CHANCELLOR, DR.. LAKSHMANASWAMI MUDALIAR, 
. MEMBERS OF THE SENATE, FELLOW- GRADUATES, TADES 
AND GENTLEMEN, 


On behalf of my alma mater, those administering ifs 
affairs, our students, the public -of this State, and of myself, : 
T extend a cordial welcome fo Dr. A. Lakshmanaswami > 
Mudaliar. i 


Dr. Mudaliar is, I believe, among the exceedingly few 
people in this world embarrassed during their life-time by a 
public statue put, up by admirers and friends, and it is not as 
if it has been quite recently put up. It is nearly a decade or 
more since this expression of admiration and affection took a 
concrete shape. However distressing it might be to him, it is 
indicative of the personal qualities of our distinguished guest. 
I am not sure whether I shall succeed in placing before you a 
proper estimate of his contributions to Indian education, but 
I feel that I owe it to him and to you to make an attempt, 
however imperfect, to asses their value and importance. ` 


As an outstanding Gynaecologist, Dr. Mudaliar has been 
responsible for training generations of ‘medical men, parți- 
cularly of specialists in Midwifery.and Surgery. Not merely 
that, he has made history in his field of study, namely, 
Gynaecology. What he has‘ written has become an 
international work of standard reference. The erudition cf 
his contributions to this subject and their value fo the medical 
profession are the result of long and rich experience of actual 
medical practice and doctors all over the country look to: him , 
for guidance in this matter. g 

* Speech delivered by Dr; H: C: DEA M.Az, Ph.D., D.Litt., 


Chancellor of the Calcutta University at -itg Convocation on Sunday, the 
22nd January, 1956. 
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As Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University for thirteen 
years,. Dr. Mudaliar has remodelled it putting through- 
improvements of University education in different directions; 
and his stewardship has. not been based.merely on position 
and authority, but well ‘grounded in - the affection, and 
admiration of its students and staff. He has the total 
allegiance of all his Faculties and has shown that successful 
administration does not imply officious interference. L am- 
confident that the secret of his strength lies in his universally 
conceded academic excellence and personal character. 


Dr. Mudaliar has been called upon by the Government 
of India time and again for advice on educational matters. 
He was one of the members of the University Commission 
appointed in 1948. As Chairman of the Inter-University 
Board for a good many years, he has been responsible for most 
of ‘the work of this Committee of Vice-Chancellors. The 
Report on Secondary Education which; I understand, is 
mainly his work is expected to give:a new turn to: our 
educational system no less than to reconstruct its whole 
pattern in the near future. He is also a member of the 
All-India Council of Technical Education and of the Governing 
Body of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in 
India. 

~ Dr, Mudaliar’s services fo the country are incalculable 
and“ these extend-to the international sphere. where, as the 
representative of our country on the World Health Organisa- 
tion and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, he has influenced the policies of these 
wings of the U.N.O: This bare recital of the dignities which 
have come to him shows his stature and the extent of his 
influence in the development of our country. 

~, What is most remarkable about our distinguished guest _ 
is that he-has stuck steadfastly.to education and its develop- - 
ment. He has not been tempted away from this field of 
activity by any glittering ‘prizes, national or international.. 
He and his famous twin, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, have 
served this. country with distinction in international Councils 
and it is a joy for us fo see’ how full of energy they still are 
and how ready :to serve at all times. at. 

- “These are days when people speak of North and South, 
Aryan and Dravidian, . Province ‘and Province. De. 
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Lakshmanaswaini Mudaliar’ represents that sense of unity and 
culture which transcends points of the compass and provincial , 
boundaries. He seems to say'in and through ‘his personality 
that what, matters for a-man is knowledge and character and 
that, once he has these, the whole world will respect him. 

We are fortunate in having him in our midst today and 
we arë grateful to him for his eloquent address and words .of 
advice to our new graduates. à 

For quite some time, problems of a purely academic 
character ,concerned with- courses of study some of which, 

-in my opinion, require modification here and there, arrange- 
ments for more intensive study of certain subjects on which 
Iam convinced greater emphasis should.be laid and extension 
of - extra-curricular activities in as yet new and untried 
. directions had been exercising my mind so much so that I had 
originally planned to take advantage of the present occasion 
to put my views on them before the University and the public. 
I, “however, changed my mind when I learnt that an eminent 
educationist of the stature of Dr. Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar 
_ had accepted our invitation to address the Convocation as also 
when I ‘remembered what an able administrator-cum- 
educationist we have in our Vice-Chancellor, who, T was sure, 
would deal with one or other important aspect of our existing 
educational set-up. Whatever the nature of their advice, 
whether in the direction of initiating new educational ventures 
or of consolidating and improving existing facilities or both, 
the one point about which there cannot be any doubt is that 
the implementation of their valued suggestions is bound to 
involve expenditure beyond our means. What little I have 
to say is, therefore, aimed at supplementing what these experts . 
in education have to tell us. This explains the very mundane 
but, I hope, the’ practical point of ‘view from which T have 
tried to approach the problem of increasing the usefulness of | 
my alma mater as a centre for the training of her alumni in 
such a manner as to enable each and every one of them to 
contribute his quota, large or small, to, the prosperity of our 
niotherland and the happiness of her people. = 

As we watch the pages of history slowly unrolling before 
our eyes, a fact which stands out so prominently as fo defy 
our ignoring if is tha, in every age, we have a class of people 
in whom are embodied more fully than in the rest- of the 
community, the dominant spiritual, political, social and’ 
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economic aims and aspirations of the times and who, supply 
the leadership for their- attainment. In return for this 
undoubtedly. valuable service, the members of this class énjoy 
privileges, the nature and measure of which vary Kom age 
to age. Sey a Y s Po atripes 


Tt is also another equally well-established fact that, sooner 
or later, ‘there appears a tendency among, the members of 
this privileged class to lose sight of ‘the essential conditions 
under which they had been accorded a specially favoured 
position in the community and,-while doing less and less 
service to it, to demand and to try to extort more than what 
had, in the past, been voluntarily accorded to them. It is 
then that the privileges begin to lose the virtue of spontaneity 
and to weigh as unnecessary burden until they are finally 
repudiated and flung off by the under-privileged majority 
either through evolutionary or revolutionary methods. 

To come to concrete instances, it is a well-known fact 
that, in the old days, the Brahmin who had dedicated himself 
to a religious life associated with austerity and poverty 
and who, moreover, was the custodian and the exponent of 
India’s intellectual and cultural heritage, was cheerfully 
accorded a higher position than the Kshatriya king. The 
same thing ‘was true of the Buddhist Bhikshu and the 
Christian clergy-who enjoyed a high position in the community 
being not only esteemed but revered by all. ‘The priestly 
classes lost their position partly because they had ceased to 
render the services expected from them and partly because 
of a change in the mental outlook of the people in general. 
In time, the mantle of religious leaders of this type fell on 
the- shoulders of the landed aristocracy which was either 
slowly squeezed to death or liquidated at one stroke. 
Capitalism has supplanted landlordism and every one familiar 
with the emerging frends of public opinion will concede tha, 
even in non-Communist countries, it is being gradually 
deprived of its privileged position. 


That there is no chance of the revival of any vatiety of - 


the old leadership, becomes clear when we remember that, 
owing to reasons which must be well-known to all, any attempt 
to build up a class of leaders on, the basis of religion is bound 
to end in failure. Similarly, due to a radical change in the 
economic and social outlook of the people at large, the 
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evolving of a new order. based on birth, inheritanée or wealth 
is also out of the question. 
_. The only class capable of ee a ni the growing 
vacuum in leadership and ensuring systematic and well- 
regulated progress in, the world today seems to be an 
- intelligentsia gifted with a genuine earnestness and an 
undoubted eapacity to efficiently administer the highly intricate ` 
affairs of the community... Of course, the ability of. this new 
class to win and to continuously enjoy the confidence 
and the support of the public without which it would fail to 
carry on its activities satisfactorily, would be determined by 
the extent fo which it can keep itself free from the bigotry, 
the intolerance and the arrogance of the old governing classes 
winch led to their overthrow. 

“The experience of Western countries shows that leader- 
Hip in the present day world comes very largely from those 
‘who have profited by higher education. How vital is the 
part. played-by it in supplying leadership in different spheres 
of life: can be inferred from an article which appeared about 
six months ago in the ‘‘ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science ’’. According to the writer, 
not only are the most eminent members of the so-called learned 
professions drawn from Universities, a ‘fact, well-known to 
all of us here, but that, especially after the First World War, 
this ‘has gradually become valid in his country in such fields 

*“‘ business and industry, political ute increasingly in 
ngribalie and now even in labour”. ` Continuing he 
observed: that while graduates today eonatitinta about 10 per 
ċehť. only of the adult population, they head 75 per cent. of 
the largest industrial and commercial enterprises in the Unitéd 
States of America. Since the beginning of this century, ‘they 
have provided nearly 75-per cent. of the national leaders and 
all except two Presidents of the United States. Further, 
50 per cent. of the members ‘of the Congress, 75 per cent.’ of 
the members of the Cabinet and’ nearly 84 per cent. of the most 
promising and the most progressive Dunnen executives today’ 

` are University men. 

It my be pertinent, in this conhectiqn, to consider the 
position regarding higher education in Soviet Russia which 
has emerged as a big wotld power during the last few decades. 
According to the ‘‘ Times ” of London, ‘‘ behind this change 
lies an educational revolution which may, be’as significant for 
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the_world in the long run‘as the ‘political revolution of 1917 ”’. 
Prof.-§.- Zuckerman, the Chairman of the British Government. 
Committees’ on Scientific Man power, after'a critical exami-: 
nation of fhe report recently published in Washington by the 
Governing Printing Office for the Natiqnal Science Foundation 
has found that ‘‘ Russia’s production of applied scientists and: 
techrioligists, - especially ` engineers, has already far  out- 
stripped that of the United States ” and that “‘Russia’s output 
of University graduates in Engineering is at present 60,000 
a year while in the United States it is 22,000 and in Britain’ 
3,000.” . An authoritative body of British observers recently 
in Russia examined the question of standards and concluded, 
as Prof. Zuckerman points out, that their. quality was ‘‘ of 
a higher.order than is customary in any British University ” 
Russia, with the single-mindedness . possible in her system, 
has determined, fo seek world. mastery in science. and 
technology but it would be a mistake to assume that far too 
many talented people are being diverted into them. It is 
significant that the rise of Russia as a formidable world power 
to a position of leadership among a number of nations is found 
to be due in a great measure to the phenomenal spread of, 
higher education in the country. 


I do not think that any one will care fo ‘dispute the: fact 
that, since-acquiring independence, we haye made. satisfactory 
progress in developing agriculture, industry. and commerce, 
in improving public health, in. spreading education, to mention. 
only a few of our achievements, and that we would have.done, 
even better if we had. a larger. number. .of competent Indians. 
fo- -give the necessary leadership i in all these spheres. . 


` Once it'is conceded: that the leadership should, in -the 
present context, come largely'from:the products of higher 
centres of learning and be recruited-from all levels, for no. - 
one believes these days that talent is the monopoly of any, one 
particular group or section of the people, it follows that- the 
State, the community and their agents, our Colleges and 
Universities, must see to it that no promising young .person 
is shut out from participation in. the benefiis accruing from 
higher education merely because of poverty, and, secondly; 
that these’ institutions should: nof be handicapped |in- their 
discharge of this -onerous aa eee inadequacy 
of the necessary facilities: ~ : 
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' Seifar as the question of assisting poor: but meritorious: 
students. is concerned, we might remember that, whereas in. 
1934:35, nearly 42. per cent. of the:.students’ in: British- 
Universities were énabled to attend a University. only because: 

_ they had. received financial assistance, fhe percentage of such 
assisted ‘students had gone up to 68 by 1949.. Taking'the case 
of Oxford and Cambridge, regarded formerlyias presérves for 
the sons of. the”richer classes, thé percentage of ‘assisted 
students. had gone up from 43.4 in 1934-35°'to 82 in 1949. - 
According to an official publication entitled ‘‘ Britain: A 
Reference. Handbook ’’, three out of every four University. 
students were being aided from public funds or from scholastic 
endowments in 1955. 


‘From a recent ‘American publication T find that financial 
assistance is made available to meritorious young people 
studyiig i in Colleges and Universities in even a larger measure 
than in British centres of earning. It is also gratifying to 
find that, since. freedom, we in India are spending larger 
amounts than ever before on this item of public service. H 
shall not b say anything more on this matter as I am confident, 
that our representatives will, in’ future, insist oni larger, 
expenditure for this purpose ds: -also that every effort will be 
made to meet ‘their Wishes. PATE A 


Obviously, the question ‘of ‘the adequacy. or otherwise ‘of 
the, facilities for imparting higher ` ‘education Has to be judged. 
in the light. ‘of various factors suchas the competence. ‘of the 
teaching : staff and its ‘nunierical strength, the richness of the” 
library and the suitability of the books kept in if, ‘the 
multiplicity of the apparatus and the copiousness of the 
equipments provided for laboratories, the ‘collection of a 
comprehensive range “of . specimens’ and’ exhibits and their 
proper airangement and- ‘display in “museums, the stfficiéricy 
of the -accommodation provided for  lecttires, tutorials, 
seminars and laboratories, students’ common tooms ard 
refreshment ‘rooms. Other equally important conveniences 
which-should not be lost sight of when an assessment is being 
made would be grounds for playing games and for training 
for the use of those: desirous of -participating in competitive 
athletics, hostels where students can live “under proper 
conditions as well as satisfactory arrangeménts in regard To 
medical examination and medical attention. pot 
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I am aware that investigations into the educational 
facilities we are in a position to offer have been going on for 
quite some time and I am glad to learn that some steps have 
already been taken to remcve one or two of our shortcomings 
in these directions as also that it is hoped-that the rest will be 
made to disappear as early as possible: i ° f 
, I note that, so far as we are concerned, within ‘the last 
six years, the number of students studying in the Intermediate 
classes has gone up by 16,500 and of those studying for the 
Pass and Honours Bachelcr’s degrees in Arts and Science by 
4,000. It is not unreasonable to forecast further increases in 
the number of those who will be knocking at the doors of our 
University for admission into the Post-Graduate classes. * 
Today we are not in a position to: offer stipends and 
scholarships to all those who deserve them either on account 
of their merit or because they, as members of educationally 
backward communities, are entitled to special consideration 
of this type. But as more ‘money is being made available by 
‘the State, promising } young people under these two categories 
have started coming to-the University: and more will 
undoubtedly come in future years. 

We are apt to be filled with dismay lien we think of 
the rush of students which has just ‘commenced and of the 
future: when more will clamour for higher education. We 
cannot shut these out on the plea’ that we do not have the 
necessary facilities nor can we afford to shoulder the respon-: 
sibility of depriving them of their legitimate opportunity of 
‘enjoying the advantages contingent on, the Ronne of higher 
-education. - ' 

“This trend towards an ‘Increase in the number of students 
'sosking higher education should not, however, cause any 
‘alarm ‘for it is not peculiar to India. For instance, we find 
that, in 1939, the proportion of full-time students in British 
Universities to the total population was roughly 1 in 900, that 
in the academic year 1947- 48, the proportion had risen to 1 in 
600, and that last year it was about 1 in 500. - In the United 
- States in 1949, ‘nearly Lin each 100 of the population was a 
-student in a University, or some similar institution of advanced 
‘education: There ‘is- every reason’ to think’ that, ‘today, this 
proportion is even higher in that country. ea 
` ‘As against tliis, according to the latest figures we “have 
roughly 3,100 students in our University classes in the curren’ 
141910P-~I1 
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session out of a total population of 25 million in this State, 
the proportion of Post-Graduate students to the populatioa 
being therefore roughly 1 to 8,000. A comparison of these 
figures with those just quoted shows how incorrect is the 
view often expressed that we have reached, if not passed, 
the sattration point of University education. 

- The two progressive countries, the figures for which have 
been, quoted ‘from official publications have not, during all 
these -years, made any. endeavour to discourage higher 
education. On the other hand, they have welcomed increa- 
sing numbers of students to their centres of higher education. 
This i is so because both of them have experienced an increasing 
demand for University graduates from the various learned 
‘professions, especially the teaching profession and medicine, 
from the civil services and self-governing organisations, from 
‘the world of business, commerce and industry and many other 
garters, 

, Lam quite clear | in my mind that, with a gradual extension 
of the activities of private ae and of State- -sponsored 
is nar in urgent need of ‘the - services of. RE 
:larger numbers - of University. men. et a oes 

` If I have drawn attention to anticipated incr eased demand 
for higher education; it. is only to remind those in charge of | 
administering the affairs. of our University that these facts 
have to be kept in mind and scope left for further expansion 
-when improvements are sought to be made. i 

` While it is not at all possible just at present c or even iù 
; “the near future fo make anything like an accurate estimate -of 
. the- capital expenditure involved ih providing the immediately 
essential educational facilities including buildings, I believe 
it will run to. crores, and the question therefore arises where 
‘will this money come from and how much of it can the Calcutta 
University: itself contribute. : 
*r An examination of the accounts of o our alma mater kong 
that; -at. the end-of the financial year 1949-50, there was a 
-deficit.of over 8.83 lakhs and at the end of the last financial 
„year (1953-54) one of nearly 12.75 lakhs, as also that there is. 
„nô elastic source of revenue which can. be utilised for i Increasing 
our receipts. - 

- It is quite obvious that as, ida these ‘circumstances, 
-it is absolutely hopeless to expect ‘any contribution from the 
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‘University, we have no option except to look to the Central 
and the State Governments to come to our rescue. - Without 
help from them, we. have to face one of two alternatives : 
artificial reduction in the number of students to be admitted 
in future to our Post-Graduate classes or meeting -the 
increasing demand as it comes, though aware that we cannot 
offer them adequate facilities for securing a fixst class 
education—both of which are obviously unacceptable. 

-Under these circumstances, I.do not think we should feel 
any backwardness in pressing our claims for financial assistance 
on either the Central or the State Government. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to the fact 

_ that whereas in 1939, British Universities received in the 
aggregate about one-third of their income from the British 
` Treasury, in 1955, they received about two-thirds. In 
addition, the Government also made them very large grants 
‘to meet capital expenditure on buildings and equipment. All 
these grants-are made on the advice of the University Grants 
Committee. In ‘addition to State help, there are inte 

. numbers of awards made by local authorities. 

I am not éware that I am guilty of anything even remotely 
approaching exaggeration when I say that most of thé“: ‘higher 
ups’, practically all who hold intermediate positions and 
some at least of the lower grade, staff operating -the 
administrative machinery are products of this and other 

_ Universities. The fact that the education, good, bad or 
indifferent , they received at their Universities -is enabling them 
‘to carry:on their work, to my mind at least, entitles these 
centres of higher education to financial assistance to enable 
them to maintain a constant flow of personnel of this type 
in ever-increasing numbers for the future needs of the 
country. 

There are many who hold that to stabilise the income, 
dependence should be placed largely on, Government grants 
supplemented by receipts from endowments and students’ - 
fees. There might have been some little justification in the 
old days when we regarded the Government as the sole arbiter 

‘of our ‘fortunes and placed all the responsibility for looking 
affér our welfaré on its shoulders—it may be because- we 
had no voice as to how the revenue was to be utilised. - Such 
‘an attitude today,.to my. mind, indicates a helplessness and-a 
lack' of initiative no less: than -of -self-reliance -quifie out, of 
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‘plage in Free India. ‘We should not- forget that tax-payérs 
cannot’ be expected to provide a major part of the money 
‘necessary for the expansion and maintenance of all the 
activities of our University, especially when most of them 
‘dre unable to participate in the benefits derivable from them. 
We must also remember that, as the years go by, ever- 
increasing numbers of meritorious students will have to be 
educated at the expense of the community. 

' If educational facilities have to be developed - and 
enlarged, more and more of the finances for these, purposes 
will have to come from other sources. This is what a 
veteran educationist and a successful administrator had in 
‘mind’ when he observed— 

“ There is every reason to believe that genuine greatness 

will be realised only as private benefactions also begin 

` to play their part.” 

Our alma mater must, therefore, look elsewhere for 
-meeting her needs. With the abolition of land'ordism and 
the reduction in the income of prosperous Indian businessmen 
on account of reasons to which I make no reference ‘here, 
‘it is not. wise to expect such generous gifts as were received 
‘in the past from these sources. But what individuals today 
‘are not in -a -position- to’ give; may from corporate, bodies 
‘engaged in business, commerce and industry. ` 

That an inclination towards extending financial support 
for the carrying out of work which, at least indirectly, 
‘related. to higher education has already manifested: iiet 
becomes clear when we remind ourselves that, of late, some 
‘industries have added research laboratories to their works 
while others have undertaken the responsibility of financing 
research aimed at solving problems in, which they are 
immediately interested. It should be mentioned here. that 
practically all such research workers are University men and, 
to that extent at least, their employers are indebted tc 
it for a continuous supply of qualified personnel. It has bees 
"argued that money’ for such purposes has been provided only 
‘because the people in question have come to ‘realise the 
‘necessity ‘of making improvements | in the technique of 
mariufacture for reducing the cost of pr ‘oduction to enable them 
to sell their products without much difficulty in a competitive ` 
market. Encouraging no doubt in its own. limited way, this 
attitude, it may, with some ‘show of justification, be held, 
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betrays a certain narrow, if nof-illiberal, outlook as the only 
preoccupation of the contributors is the solution of their own 
difficulties. 

. The correctness of this opinion is sought to be established 
by the fact that the grants are stopped when the problems 
are solved leading to uncertainty of tenure of vheire research 
workers. It is also contended that, even where research 
laboratories are maintained on a permanent footing, she 
industries concerned are failing in their duty if they think 
that their obligation to the centres of learning which trained 
their workers is discharged in toto by merely providing 
employment for a number of their alumni. I am prepared 
to go even further and to suggest that this holds true even 
where they share the financial burden for the specialised 
education and training of some of those young people whose 
services they are likely to require in the near or even the 
distant future. 

That the responsibility of businessmen-in this direction 
covers a much wider area'was realised nearly half a-century 
-ago when one,of the foremost-of Western industrialists, wise 
in -his generation, observed -that ‘‘-the safety of the Nation 
is in the education vf her youth ’’. Clarifying this statement 
he said that this does not imply the abandonment: of sciénce 
and technology but that a liberal education is essential ‘‘ to 
fortify, broaden and humanise the technology which is at 
‘the core of our twentieth century: industrial revolution ”’ 

Some industrialists who may be inclined to assist - 
technological or even scientific training may ask: why should 
hardheaded businessmen subsidise liberal education—in other 
words, the study of the humanities ? The answer, is that 
-their most precious gift is what is characterised in a well- 
known dictionary as ‘“‘ independence of opinion, not servile, 
befitting or worthy of a free man’’. No one who is in 
business, commerce or industry in a large way, needs to be told 
what a valuable role this ‘‘ independence of opjnion ” plays in 
the improvement and advancement of the work in which he 
is interested. 

. It is because the American businessman realises the 
importance of the majntenance of a climate favourable to the 
growth and encouragement of independence of ‘opinion that 
he: is never background in giving financial assistance to 
centres of higher education, such as Universities and Colleges. 
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‘This explains the generous . gifts to no less than 250 
centres of higher education, such as Degree Colleges and 
Universities made by the Board of the United States’ Steet 
Corporation and the United States Steel Foundation through 
their Chairman, Mr. B. F. Fairless, a highly qualified civil 
engineer, who observed that (technical or commierciat) 
training „without a liberai education is of as little significance 
‘to business pregress as is liberal education without (technical 
cor commercial) training. ` 

It should be added. here that equally liberal contributions 
were made for the encouragement of science, fundamental 
and applied, and technology by these. organisations through 
this gentleman. 

It is interesting. to find that, last year, the total 
contribution from American industries only,’ not all of which 
have as yet adopted this policy, amounted to about 90 million 
dollars and that the people who are supporting this policy 
hold that, with every year, the contribut: on from this source 
“will become Jarger and still larger.’ cece 

` It appears that, so far as industries in the U.K. “are 
‘concerned, assistance for reaching higher education to -those 
“not. in a position to” afford it, ‘normally takes ‘the ‘forma. öf 
‘granting scholars to meritorious yotthg people. The ESSO 
‘and the Shell ‘scholarships in Chemical’ Engineering at 
Cambridgé are well-known examples of what is done by the 
more prosperous and larger industries but financial assistance 
` of this and similar other types is éxtendéd otily for the study 
of and tésearch in subjects in ‘which the concerns are 
‘commercially interested. 

A notable exception to this is the Nuffield Foundation 
established in 1943 by the famous Motor Car Manufacturer 
who provided £10 million which amount, it is understood, has 
‘been subsequently increased by gifts and bequests from other 
sources. Its aims are: the advancement of health and the 
prevention an& relief of sickness; the advancement ‘of social 
‘welfare; the care and comfort ‘of the aged ‘poor, the advance- 
ment of education and other charitable purposes. Permanent 
among the Foundation’s many activities are the promotion of 
médical, scientific arid social research and the development of 
medical services and of technical and commercial education. 

l It also appears that, in 1937, Lord Nuffield offered‘to ` 
found at Oxford a College to ‘‘ encourage research, especially, 
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but not exclusively, in the field of social studies’. The offer 
was accepted and Lord Nuffield built and endowed the College 
with its 12 Fellows,-8 Faculty’ Fellows, 20 visiting Fellows, 
a number of Research Fellows in Social Science, 8 Professorial 
Fellows and 40. post-graduate scholarship students. 


Another exceptional Foundation is the Carnegie Scottish 
Universities’ Trust, established ‘by’ the Scots“American 
millionarie, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in 1901. A capital sum 
of £2 million was bequeathed by him and invested by the 
Trust. Half the income goes to ‘‘ the improvement and 
expansion of the Universities and all Scientific research ’’. 


From the remaining income any boy or girl in Scotland of 
16 or upwards has been able, from 1901 onwards, to obtain a 
grant towards the payment of University fees, provided he or 
she has the necessary qualifications for TIA at a “Univer 
and subject to satisfactory progress. 


A question’ which naturally enough arises is that, if big 
business finances higher education, should it not enjoy the 
fight to .have its sá in regard to “the way. “in which its 
contributions ‘should be. utilised | 2 Thei consensus of at least 
Ainericani ‘biisitiéss Spinicn seems to. be that, ‘while’ the ‘general 
policy” a8 régards “utilisation of the furids” ‘provided should’ ba 
laid” down and secre indicated, the institutions’ benefited 
any way- they like, : 

~ In August 1955, 50 leading “American ‘industrialists 
including the heads of many of the largest limited . liability 
concerns, while discussing the gradually broadening scope of 


common interests and mutual. needs of industry and higher 


‘education along with the question of helping the latter with 


finances, made. the following pronouncement :—~ 


“ Financial aid by business corporations to the. Colleges 
and Universities is sound-business policy. It is an opportunity 
for them as well as a responsibility. ‘It is not a charity 
but an investment in their own future... ”... . It should be 
handled separately from their ordinary’ contributions and 
donations. It shouli be based on policy. detérmined àt their 
highest ‘levels of: authority;. and should be regarded as a 
continuing function of their business management. Business 
eoficerns should accept a reasonable share of financial aid to 
higher education but not exclusive support. They should pizk 
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the institutions with care and then keep ‘ hands oft” their 
internal affairs.” 

If I had come across such a statement anywhere except 
in the official report of this Conference, I would have 
succumbed to the temptation of assuming that this was part 
of a sermon preached to leaders of industry and commerce by a 
leftist Vice-Chancellor or a prominent educationist holding 
radical views. But when I see that these ideas are expressed 
by hard-headed and, I presume, conservative capitalists, 1 
feel that the time has come when business concerns in India 
should take note of the opinion quoted above and seriously 
think of follwing the example set by their big brothers on the 
other side of the world. 

It- has been stated previously that our University, by 
reason of its past and present services, is entitled to financial 
assistance from the State as well as from business, commerce 
and industry. But a question which may justifiably, and I 
think inevitably, come from these quariers is what ave. the 
alumni themselves doing ? “Do those who have benefited from 
what the, Calcutta University lias to offer believe in it and are ` 
they. prepared to show their gratitude in an effective and 
tangible way ? After all, theirs is the first responsibility 
and, naturally enough, there can be little incentive for others 
to contribute if the beneficiaries themselves do not demonstrate 
their interest in this most practical of ways.. This point was 
made nearly four decades ago by. Dr. See the me  Presisenn 
of Harvard, when he observed ~ 7 
Co“ Itis, of course, largely by the extent ‘of the support 
accorded to a College or University by its own graduates that 
the world judges of the right of that College or University: 40 
seek co-operation of others in planning for the future. “An 
institution that cannot rally to its financial assistance the men 
who have taken its degrees and whose diploma ‘ig their passporé 
into the world is in a poor position to-ask assistance. from 
others. It is not merely what the alumni give; it is the fact 
that they do give that is of supreme importance.’ 

The situation the Calcutta University is facihg today, 
namely, ` immediately finding monéy for capital experid’ture 
confronted Williams College, Massachusetts, in: 1821 
Founded in 17938, it was, in those days, practically maintained 
out of students’ fees supplemented by income from’a few 
small endowments. While this was just sufficient to carry on 
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its: work, fie was. , urgent need for funds for expansion and. 

development. Not many. of, those who had graduated, from: 

it were in a position to cffer ‘substantial assistance, and the ` 
few who could afford to do so, and. who were approached failed 
to, co-operate, Then came an appeal over the signatures of a 

few > ‘imaginative and resourceful among its old students.. 
arguing that their fellow graduates must feel a gense of 

cia to their alma mater for the education and training 
help. i in the hour of her dire ead with the result that contribu- 
tions sufficient to meet the immediate capital needs of this 
ingtfation flowed in. 


'- About half a century iste, to be accurate, in 1870, the 
Yale University which needed money very badly remembered 
the lesson taught by Williams College and Prof. William: G. 


he pointed out that while’: many were too” poor to oabi. 
anything and’a few-could afford to be munificent benefactors, 
there were large numbers between the two categories _ who - | 
would cheerfully give according to. their ability so that this , 
centre for higher, education’ might’ hold-:the same relative 
position to future generations which it had‘held in their own: - 
He felt that the ‘sense of gratitude, the sense of responsibility, , 
the enlightened -interest in the cause of education felt: by- his- 

. fellow graduates, constituted-a source which, if tappeds: ae 
yield ‘richly, : > 


` Rhe success akisi was so great that Härvard followed i 
the- example of Yale collecting ‘two million four’ hundred’ 
thousand ‘dollars in 1904-1905 and} soon after, Princeton which’ 
received over four million dollars from its alumni. *° ; 

i Only’ apprehensions of tiring out the patience ‘of my 
hearers prevent me from giving detailed information’ in‘ ‘regard 
to the achievements of other ‘educational institutions in: the' 
matter of raising ‘fonds from” ‘their old students, to meef capital’ 
expenditure.’ eo 

It is evident that: tha idea behind ‘all hae appeals. for. 
funds the success of whick may be attributed to its attractive- 
ness is to ‘solicit. contributions from the largest possible 
number and to be content with comparatively small sums 
Another inference ye are “entifled to draw from. all of them. 
15—1910P—I1 
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undoubtedly is that old students are ei fo help their ` 
alma mater whenever it is faced by a crisis. 

So far as I am aware, no Alumni Association of British i 
Universities appears to have 'made anything like an organised 
effort to systematically meet their capital and/or recurring ' 
expendittre probably because the help received from the State 
and loca? authorities supplemented by income from other 

sources has, so far, been sufficient to cover their expenses. 
But even then, contributions from the alumni of British 

~- Colleges and Universities have not been lacking. Their love 
for their alma mater has, I am told, manifested itself mainly 
through the establishment by individuals of endowmenis, large 
and small, the income from which is paid to poe students’ 
seeking University education, 

With the expansion of academic, cultural, athletic; - 
students’ welfare and many other: activities, all aimed at- 
furning out good citizens, the heads of many Colleges and: 
Universities in the United States came to realise that the 
‘problem of meeting the current expenditure was no less , 
difficult than that of securing funds for capital expenditure. 

I do not have any official information as to which of the. 
many educational institutions first thought of approaching 
their old students for meeting some: part of the recurring 
expenditure and when this experiment was tried ouf for the 
first time. But I learn from. the daughter of an old pupil, 
a student of Vassar College situated in the State of New York, 
that in’ 1949, this institution needed “an additional- $150,000 
every year to meet part of its cost of maintenance. At first, . 
the authorities ‘contemplated collecting ten million: dollars, 
which, if invested in gilf-edged securities, would: -yield- this, 
sum. When, after discussion; it was felt that the collection 
of this amount was not- a practical proposition, they appealed. 
to their former students for contributing their mite regularly . 
every year and it is- gratifying to learn- that they have not, 
only never failed to receive this sum but also that, with every. 
year that is passing, more and more money is coming from 
their alumni for this: particular object. 

Under : circumstances similar fo those at Vassar, the" 
experience of Yale was equally happy. According to their’ 
report for 1954, the latest in my possession, the annual 
contribution from its alumni has never fallen below the income” 
derivable.from an endowment of the order of twelve million 


at 
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and a half dollars. 

. Not only before the EEE of success in collecting 
funds from old students for meeting part of the annual 
recurring expenditure, but even after its utility had been 
proved beyond any doubt, many of those, who found it difficult 
to adjust their ideas to the rapidly changing circumstances in 
the midst of which we are living today, continued to hold the 
view that, apart from grants by the State, tangible investment 
assets in the shape of endowments constitute the best 
guarantee of the future financial stability of any institution. 
While large gifts coming from the big donor and the wealthy 
philanthropist are welcome and are certainly. good in their 
way, we should not permit ourselves to overlook the fact that 
endowments which are always difficult to secure keep frozen 
very large sums as compared with the income received from 
them as also that the number of people who are in a position 
to give away substantial amounts must necessarily grow less , 
in years to come. Seeing that their only value lies in the 
' steadiness and the regularity of the financial support derived 
fiom them, it ought nct to be difficult for us to reconcile 
ourselves to their inevitable reduction either in number or in 
“amount provided continuity of giving from some other equally 
reliable source could be ensured. 

“It only remains for me to add that not merely Vassar and 
Yale but many other educational institutions in the United 
States have systematically adopted this method for raising 
‘finds for their recurring expenses. Year after year, their old 
students have continued to send their contributions with she 
result that the regular income from this source is regarded as 
being as much to be relied upon as that coming from endow- 
ments. The stability of income from this source has come 

. Ëo: be. recognised to the extent that today, in the language of 
‚Chartered. Accountants, it is being described’as ‘‘ budgeted 
assets ’’. So superior is it regarded to invested funds, . that 

` this ind of :-fund has very often been called “ living endow- 

‘ment-” suggesting that a reliable annual’ income of a giveu 
‘amount is as- useful to -a College or Universify as an 
endowment, about thirty times as large, at current rates of 
interest. 

_ E conclude this ire of::my address oon giving certain 
figures the correctness of which may be assumed as they 

: appeared i in a recent article by Mr. Ernest T. Stewart, who 
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has been Executive Secretary of the American Alumni Couiticil 
‘since 1951. According to him, there were in the United 
States in 1954, no less than 352 educational institutions which 


collected nearly 68 million dollars towards meetifig ‘théir 
capital expenditure ahd a little less than 21.62 million dollai’s 


towards their maintenance cost; the two together making a 
total of roughly 84 million dollars which huge axhount catte 


‘as. voluntary offerings from 791,008 alumini doiistitiing 


20.3 per cent. of those who had been approached. 

Dr. Wilson Crompton, President of the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, estimates that, by 1970, the 
receipts from this source are likely to be of the order of one 
hundred million dollars which amount, he believes, will ġo on 


increasing in subsequent years as he seems convinced -that æ 


larger percentage of alumni will gradually acquire the habit 
of- sending: their contributions to their old Colleges and 
Universities. 


It is noteworthy that those sponsoring the campaigns for 


collecting funds to help American Colleges and Universities 


completely dissociated themselves from all ideas of ‘solicitation 


‘of alms; their approach invariably was one of challenge. 


There never was an attitude of dunning unwilling donors but 
one of affording them an opportunity of repaying an inescap- 


‘able debt of honour. Nor was any ‘insistence laid on the 


amount demanded frorn each for it was always emphasised that 
every gift had to be a voluntary one cheerfully:given. What 
was regarded as of supreme importance was not the size of the 


‘contribution but the indisputable fact that the alumnus 


recognised his obligation and tried to'meet it to the best of Ins 
ability; , 2) 


And it is remarkable how the former students of Varidtis 


Centres of higher education have gradually, though. ‘petliaps 


in most cases almost unconsciously, taken on themselves“fhe 


obligation to help them practically as long’as ‘they can afford ’ 


to do so. And the only reason which explains this abhittidé tis 
that the educational institutions in question have actively ‘and 
positively earned their loyalty and support. ‘The task of ‘those 
raising funds from old students has really consisted -“in 
collecting, so fo say, the dividerids of what the Colleges and 


_ Universities had earned in past years and the nature andthe 


extent of the return has always been a fait index of how well 
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‘or how ‘niditetedtly ny Tirtibulör fnstifution had : ldon rips 
work. : tta De . 

If some of my ‘friends: fake-‘on: themselves'the no ‘doubt 
heavy’ “responsibility: of seekitig -thè support of our fellow 
graduates to asist our alma ‘yater iti Her efforts ‘to “extend 
her ‘activities, ‘they must, béfdre ‘they are in a ‘position ito 
practically demand the repayment of a debt which ‘cannot be 
énforced if ‘a court of: Taw, ~be sable ‘to ‘convince ‘those -they 
approach ‘that ‘this-‘Univérsity-of ours has served them inisuch‘a 
manier that they’ cannot’ but. admit their obligation to her. © 
_ So far as I can judge,'the one shortcoming ‘for -Which she 
‘seériis’ to have'-eatned soine amount of ‘criticism is that the 
higher education imparted by her does ‘not always fit her 
‘alumni to secure ¥entiunerative employment. 

si maintain that centres ‘of ‘higher education, guch-as ours, 
‘canhot and should’‘not'-be found fault with if some ‘of their 
‘Studetits remain unemployed séeihg ‘that even ihe products 
‘of - ‘professional ‘and technical ‘colleges and schools which 
specialise in the training of young ‘people for the specific 
‘purpose of ‘fitting them for special professions and-special jobs 
C ‘hot always succeed in securing employment. 

. Criticism of this type, to my mind, comés from those’who 
are ignorant of the-real‘function of a University. This consists 
ftindamentally in ‘imparting’ education and training of a -kind 
which will ‘enable her ‘alumni to continue their pursuit ‘of 
‘knowledge so'long as ‘they have the ‘urge to do so. This is 
‘idade clear ‘by’ the motto of ‘our alma mater: -Advaticement 
‘of Teärning. ` “To expect any other kind-of service-frorma 
‘Wiiiversity is to’ ascribe ‘to her Tuiictions ‘which: it- Was névér 
“inténded she ‘should’ fulfil. “oe 

“Tn this connection: attention has to be drawn ïo this fact 
“that ‘unietitployinent-i ‘is'the result of a-défective social etrictire 
‘where all its resources including the man-power of the ‘country 

“Have riot’ béén~organised ‘to''maximum efficiency. And that 
-is ‘why our ‘leaders are -today -framing -successive - ive yet 
“plans and ‘putting ‘them through: - -5 

Under these circimistances, I -feel that those desirous of 
helping the Calcutta University ‘in‘this particular ‘way ‘should 
not feel any ‘hesitation ‘in ‘advocating her claims. for~éupport 

“Hom ‘her alumni first besduse of the services rendered to-the 
‘oountry by many ‘of ‘the more brillianf among them and, 
‘ gecondly, becdtisé whether they have-profited or- not, she has 
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given the service which can be rightfully expected, from- her 
to even the humblest and the least successful Among them. | 
c. If it is conceded that, this: University on account of her 
past, present and future -services is, entitled to financial 
support from’ her alumni, a question which may be asked is 
what are the requisites for ensuring success, in the campaign 
for raisitig funds ? Fe 
A very important thing fo To Jn- raniad is at. the day 
of multiple gifts which together make `a -large total has 
unmistakably arrived—a principle ‘the. correctness OL which 
I have come to appreciate more, and more as T began to look 
for help from the public. for the establishment and maintenange 
of welfare institutions in the State. . This was what Prof. 
William G. Sumber. had in mind when he appealed - in the 
‘following terms to Yale ‘alumni to assist. their alma. mater :— 
_’ “ When we get tired of waiting -for ‘the rich man’s 
thousands, we can begin: go take the poor man’s dollars. 
We have examples enough before us of success in business 
which has been won by seeing that there was more: money 
-to be made out of the pennies of the million than out of ihe 


dollars -of the upper fen thousand..:..Jf every graduate — 
who, could afford it should. give the College ten dollars, and 
others should give more in proportion... . . we should reach 


results which we can never attain by, waiting for the tardy 
generosity of a few men of extraordinary wealth.” . 

: Obviously, another equally important, requisite is leader- 
ship. from energetic persons with drive who will fake genuine 
and personal. interest in their work. While-at the beginning, 
the: appeal may have to be sent through post as.the easiest 
means of establishing contact with the would-be donor,. it 
‘should be clearly realised thaf many who would like to 
contribute put off doing so through sheer inertia or laziness. 
It is here that the element of personal touch plays its part. ; 
It is therefore’ that -leadership to be ‘effective . has to be 
- supported ‘by informed and enthusiastic volunteers: who,. 
without putting any kind of pressure on their fellow graduates, 
would persuade each one of them to make the Baie polls 
contribution within-his means. oe 

As availing myself of this: y T am “putting my 
case for a larger measure of financial support for my alma 
mater before the public, not as its Chancellor for the ‘time 

` being but as a former member of ‘thé Senate and- of the 


- 
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Inspecting and the Teaching staff, Tean casily imagine some 
one saying to -himself —“ This University is always -perstering, 
‘the ‘public for money. When will those responsible for’. 
- running it learn to cut their-coat according ‘fo their cloth? ” 
There is only: one. answer. to - this.,. Good, -educational 
institutions, large or“ small, will : always stand in .meed of 
assistance. By their very nature, ‘their ‘wants go on inqreasing 
as.they grow and expand.. ` yes 
* Nearly thirty years ago when the President of the Yale 
University solicited contributions from. the public to ‘meet 
certain urgent needs of this great centre of higher education 
a very rich man to whom’ he had written made s remark 
somewhat similar to what. hasi been’ said just now. Realising 
that there must be many members of the public who would 
‘ be- reluctant to respond -to his. appeal for funds, he issued 
something like a circular. from: which -the ee ne “are. 
quoted :— 
w There. are; perhaps..some, aie object that Yale always 
wants funds. Buti is. not. this the proof of her-progress in life ? 
When she ceases to have- -wants, when she has not aŭ least a 
dozen ,purposes for which she would gladly use. money, she 
will no sone be worthy of her past history or of our present l 
devotion.” 
I ‘am sure that at least ` we, the alumini of the Caleuitia 
University, realise that she can make. larger. and more valuable- 
contributions in future, if ‘only there is s consolidation of the” 


many-s sided activities concerned with “the spiritoel, e l 
intellectual” ‘and the’ ‘physical welfare’ “of „her students, “Bui . 
if larger and better service is expected froth this’ ‘University 
of ours, she must-have the means“ to “put -through -echemes 
calculated to place better facilities -a the -disposal “of larger ° 
numbers of her ‘students. ~-And~this' “is the justification for 
claiming the support’ “of those -who have indirectly, and 
particularly ‘of those” who have’ e direti, benefited through her: 
activities. 

It is’ nof even ‘Femotely” suggested that the fask of 
collecting funds from old alumni is an easy,one but. we should 
not: forget- that’ nothing ‘worth doing is easy. When .the . 
suggestion of the-late Sir’ Tej Bahadur Sapru as one of-the 
spokesmen for India at.the “Round Table: Conferences for the: 
adceptance-by :Government-of.adulf franchise was rejected..- 
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ow.the ground that it: was nok. a practical proposition: - m i 
reason. of. our . inmènse population; “hiss. answer . was, thai 
difficulties are. meant to: bé; overcome: And. at least we- e'tedaği' 
know ‘how còrrect: his;statement-was: i- _: aie ile a ne 
i Nor should the gwiallness of the: Cen when’: 
thig movémént is: initiated; discourage us for as.’a* well-known: ’. 
proverb’ says, “ We must learn to.ctawl before: we can walk 
and walk beforé-we canrun’’. Let us not'forget-that: though” 
this’ pafticwlar’ method: for’ the collection of funds from the. 
alumni was-adopted in thé United ‘States of America, its homer} 
more-than three-quarters öfa century ago and in spite of the. . 
fact that -in 1954, ` thé, ‘total collections -from' ‘this source ` 
atnounted roughly to 84 ‘million’ dollars, nonetheless-only, 20. Bsr 
per cent. of thé alumni recognised their debt fo’ their Colleges’. 
and “Universities in this most significant’ of ways. We must.; 
` bé Patient and shall have:to build: up! the movement, T have: 
dad through sheer hard work. - Seremi fi 


ee privilege ‘associated With ‘the. “position I'am decupying 
at present and which T prize very much i is the ‘opporttinity it’: 
affords of- -entertaining distinguished" visitors ‘coming ` from” 
outside India and of exchanging “thoughts ‘with them’ fiaúkiy « 
and “Informally? cane EE haar: EOI a7. 


. An opinion expressed, by every one of them is ‘that, 
spite of the almost, insurmountable difficulties which. a ei 
us in 1947 and which, at tha. time felt would, lead to the’ total: 
collapse of . the “administrative, ‘machinery, we have 1 made ` 
notable .advances thereby proving that ` we not only possess” 
but have developed the capacity to. face and fo salve. even ‘the 
most intricate. of problems. ; 


- A second, and, to, them, a surprising. phenomenon ` is, 
that all kinds of changes | and improvements atthe political, + 
the economie and the social levels are. being brought about so 
peacefully and: so silently that only: those „who, make. a special. 
effort to study them and to assess their ‘importance, are, in g 

` position to properly appreciate the radical modifications. they” 
are bringing about; in-our outlook -andin ‘our daily | life, 

A’ third and,.in their view, an equally significant fact - 
noticed by them; but not by all of us, is the emergence of a « 
new spirit in India manifesting itself -through the’ enthusiasm . 
with which the masses are co-operating with the administration . 
wherever the right. kind” of) leadership «among officials and -. 


+ 
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voluntary workers is present. This, our visitors hold, is- 
| specially noticeable in such -spheres as Se Project, 
village improvement and welfare work. 

Such improvements as have been brought about are. 
ascribed to the unselfish leadership coming from educated ` 
men, official and non-official,-who have so far received the 
backing of the masses. Even where the reasons for ‘and the 
implications of any particular .step have not been fully. 
understood, the leaders in question have been followed-because 
they Have won the affection and the loyalty of their followers 

_ through their past services, to the extent that those they lead, 
l are confident that nothing but good can comie from them. 

While naturally enough I. feel very proud when foreigners 
pay us such compliments, almost: simultaneously the thought 
comes to mè that, with every day that passes, the problems 
which are going to demand our attention must increase both 
in number and in complexity and that withous their satis- 
factory solution we cannot dream of reaching that height. of 
prosperity at which we are aiming. This implies that we 
shall be wanting efficient and -unselfish leadership capable .of 
winning. the love and-the respect of the masses in. even a 
larger. measure than: ever before. This, as has been pointed 
out previously, must come from the products of our centres 
of advanéed education. i 

While the education and the training imparted by oe 
should equip their students to take on thernselves the role of 
leaders, a matter which will demand their best energies would 
be to win mass support which Gandhiji has shown can come 
only from honest and unselfish efforts to help the common 
mah who also, if he had enjoyed the same opportunities, as 
his so-calléd betters would himself have become a leader. 

All students should realise, as early in their young lives 
as they can, that the privilege of their higher education carries 

‘with it certain duties and responsibilities towards those who 

arè deprived by circumstances of this inestimable gift and that 
the continuance of their privileged position in the community 
depends to a yery large. extent on the use they make of -it ` 
for bringing about conditions of general well-being and alk. 
round prosperity by means of their superior knowledge directed 
towards beneficent activities. It shou'd be the constant. aim 
cf all their endeavours not merely to live ‘well themsélves but 
to conduce to a better living for all, to raise the general . 
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standard of-living and to lend a helping hand to the helpless 
and the handicapped so that the latter may bless them and 
wish well of them instead of being indifferent, envious -or 
aggressive. 

In a previous address from this platform, Fellow: 
Graduates, I pointed out that the cost of they University ` 
education received by us is largely met by people most of whom 
have paid for advantages which they themselves have no 
opportunity to share. In our days, this obnoxious monopoly 
of.the facilities for higher education was allowed to pass 
unchallenged mainly because those who paid for them had: 
failed to appreciate-the inequity of the system nor had those 
who realised it, the power to show their resentment in any 
effective way. That it will not, under the present set-up, be 
permitted ‘to continue much longer hardly needs stating. . 

- Till we are in a position to throw wide open the portals of 
our University to at least all the talented ones among those 
who -havé made the largest contribution towards the cost of 
our education arid training, thé least we ¢an do‘is to supply 
the necessary Iéadership in all ‘activities aimed at bettering 
their condition -and gradually uplifting them till they comé up 
to our level and are able to participate in the benefits of higher 
education which we are’ almost exclusively - appropriating ; 
‘today. 

I feel that ‘every ‘one of tis should be grateful that 
Providence has. sent us to this world at a time when history 
is being made daily, when to every one come opportunities 
of . self-expression through - service very rarely found except. 
in an ably-led new-born country before it has settled down l 
to its stride and the successful utilisation of which is calculated ” 
to add fo the happiness and the well-being of the’ popi and 
to.the prosperity of'the Nation-as a whole.. 

- Past experience has very clearly’ shown thag the siian 
and training’ you have received from our alma -mater coupled 
with the hard work you will no doubt put iù when you enter ` 
life, will enable only some among you tò acquire wealth and to 

' win fame while the rest will have to be content with much. 
or even very much less. While the more fortunate among 

` you can always share in thé glorious task of alleviating the 
sufferings of our own flesh and blood ‘through substantial ` © 
contributions in money you: must not, for even one moment, 
forget that personal service is equally, if not more valuable and 
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that it should supplement not replace it. This is merely 
another way of saying tkat there is no reason for even the 
least successful among you to feel that you are deniéd legiti- 
mate opportunities of helping those who today stand.so sorely 
in need of our sympathy and assistance. I say this hecatise 
my firm conviction is that personal service, the essence of 
which is sacrifice of our leisure and which entails demands 
on our energy of which we have little enough: to spare these 
days on account of the strenuous lives we are compelled to 
lead is, and will be, open to the least fortunate among you. 

. It is much more precious than very large gifts of money for 
‘when they-come, they are almost invariably a part, of what 
such people can give away without missing them. 

Above all, Fellow-Graduates, I would ask you to remember 

` that, in order to retain the leadership for which you have been 
equipped by what you have received from our.alma mater, 
you have to lead yourselves in ways that will be of real geod to 
those whom you lead. You have to l6ok to their needs-and / 
devise ways and means for meeting them, you have to spread ` 
the light of knowledge among all those who have been deprived 
of it, you have. to reach relief to the doors of the diseased and 
the distressed and you have to bring hope and joy to the lives 
of the cheerless. Thus and this alone can you make the 
best use of the precious gift of higher education and traming 
which it has been your privilege to receive and which has fitted 
you to take the lead among your fellow beings i in Free India. 

I thank God that it has been given to me to witness with 
my own eyes a wonderful awakening of the spirit of service 
among all castes and communities residing either temporarily 
or permanently in this State, including even those who are 
not citizens of India. This has manifested itself in voluntary 
-gifts coming even from tribals and our children for establishing 
and carrying on various types of social service activities. As a 
result of: my own unexpected and most gratifying experience, 
I can assure you that genuine beneficent work conducted in 
an absolutely unselfish spirit and with a single eye to benefit 
the afflicted never languishes for paucity of funds. Money to 
establish .and maintain’ such centres, especially when the 
organisations are nén-Government ones, is, of course, 
necessary and it has come and will continue to come if’ not 
always from the rich at least reon the middle-classes and 


. even from the poor. 
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Even more than money, we need thousands of con- 
acientious and hard-working men and women, some paid 
agents and the rest volunteers, who will find joy and take 
pride in the efficient and sympathetic discharge of the duties 
they will have to perform in the various institutions now being 
brought into existence by the State and private enterprise. 

I am thankful to say that today we have a band of 
wonderfully devoted and utterly self-less workers belonging 
to all castes, creeds and communities engaged in voluntary 
beneficent activities all over our State but we want more of 
them. It is open to you to glorify and to sanctify your lives 
by joining them in your hundreds and thousands. It is only 
when you da so that you will be able to realise for yourself 
the absolute correctness of the view expressed by Hellen Keller 
who, born deaf, dumb and blind, dedicated her life to ihe 
service of those similarly afflicted. She said, ‘‘ I find life an 
exciting business and, most exciting, when-it is lived for 

. ‘others ’’.. ras 
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Great as is the honour and privilege of being called 
upon to deliver: the Convocation address in a. University, 
that privilege becomes all the more significant when one is 
asked to address the graduates of the oldest University in 
India, a University rich with the memories of the past and 
with such glorious traditions. I am not indulging in any 
language of conventional humility when I confess that it was 
with great hesitation and diffidence that I ventured to“accept 
the -invitation `of your Vice- Chancellor. Realising that 
‘discretion was the better part of valour and that no apologiez 


on my part would have been accepted by my esteemed friend | 
and colleague, Prof. Sidhanta, I have ventured to respond 


to this call in the hope that I may once again be inspired by 
the recollections of my younger days of the great savants f 
your University, who made such a deep and Senga ba ae 
on my youthful mind. : 
Standing before this august gathering, my mind ‘ravels 
back to’ the early years of this century when Bengal and the 
Calcutta University gave the lead not only to the rest of India 
but to the whole world through the contributions made in the 
‘ spiritual, moral and intellectual fields of thought and action. 
To me it gives a particular thrill to recollect that if was 
probably at a gathering similar to this and possibly in a 


similar atmosphere thas young Narendranath was enrolled - 


as a graduate of this University; he who was later to shake the 
whole world with his marvellous exposition on the funda- 
mentals ‘of religion andto ‘give a dynamic force ja the 
moe etnee ‘movement of modern India. Narendranath, wha 
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later was known as Swami Vivekananda, belongs to all ages 
and all countries but this rare and unique gift to hunianity 
came from your University, my friends, and ‘let me express 
our grateful thanks and appreciation for this unique contribu- 
tion from the Calcutta University. 
Bengal ‘was’ ever in the vanguard of all progressive 
` movemertts and in every sphere of human activity, 11 was 
Bengal which ‘showed the way and led the rest of India to 
_ follow’ suit in those days.. It was through Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy that the first seeds of reform were sown and 1! was 
Keshab Chandra Sen {hat high-lighted the path to many a 
young intellectual of the day. In the field of literature, 
science, politics, social service and in many other fields, : sengal 
gave to India some of the brightest stars that brought’ glory 
and renown to the mother-land. Bankim Chander Chatterjee 
and ‘Madhusudan Dutt gave a new charm and grace $0 
Bengali ‘Literature. The great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
captured the hearts of all India, nay of thè whole world, |) 
“through his inimitable works and was the first Indian to 
veceivé the coveted Nobel ‘Laureateship; art international 
recognition of a great genius and a man of letters. is it 
.. any: wonder that. the two National’ Anthems: of Independent 
India that are now sung everywhere are ‘Bengal’s ` unique gift 
to the mother-land ? Th the field of science, it was given to 
Bengal to produce a P. C. Ray and a Jagdish Chandra Bose; 
and may I add, it was left to Bengal and to this University 
to discover the great scientist, C. V. Raman, the Nobel. 
Laureate. In politics, Bengal was given the prime position 
in those days and, when the history of the Freedom move- 
ments in‘ India is written, the contributions made by your 
University will be recorded as unique and second to none other. 
In my youthful days, we were thrilled by thë utterances Gf: 
such noble patriots as Surendra ‘Nath Banerjee, Lal Mohan 
Ghosh, Bhupendranath Basu, Bepin Chandra Pal arid a host | 
of: others too numerous to mention. The contributions of 
that ‘ sage, Aurobindo Ghose, are too memorable; unique 
and- recent to heed any specific mention: It -is to, South 
Indians a matter of j joy and pride that the sage found a home.’ ` 
an ashram, in that part of-India and spread his -spiritus 
message far and wide. The memories of Chittaranjan Das 
and Subhas Chandra Bose are, still fresh in the minds of the 
younger generation to need recapitulation. l 
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Bengal’s fame is, however, not confined to the men who 
have made such notable contributions but it is in an equal 
measure due to the-uniqne part played by her womenfolk, 
to whose inspiring and invigorating stimulus many of ‘us must 
be ‘perpetually indebted. Who ‘could forget or fail to be 
struck by. the poetry of Toru Dutt ? -And is nof, Bengal 
the home of the Nightingale of India, she who shed lustre 
wherever she went and to whom, more than to any other of 

` the fair sex, India owes a debt of gratitude which she can 
never adequately repay. Sarojini, thy name shall live for 
ever in the memory of your countfymen ! No sweeter voice 
will ever. be heard; no nobler spirit could possibly exist; no 
more inspiring orator could move her countrymen to greater ` 
enterprise ! Sarojini Neidu has left for us an imperishable 
memory through song and prose and. has shown the, true 
path of peace, progress and duty -to humanity at large. 

It would take a long time indeed if I. were to vefer fo 
many other. noble soul from this land of plenty who has + 

_. contributed to the intellectual and spiritual, regeneratjon’. -of 
India. Speaking: under. the, . auspices. of this. University,. Ẹ 
would: be failing i in my: duty if I do not. refer with. gratitude 
to the, great contributions that, Sir ‘Asutosh- Mookerjee made , 
for the expansion ‘and consolidat: on of University education 
in general, and of academic : -studies in this. University. in 
particular. -His a contributions . nof only enriched : the 
intellectual, atinosphere, of this University. but gave a, stimulus 
to many another to follow i in the wake of his activities. - Nor 
can one fail to express one’s gratitude. to the part. playeđ by 
his illustrious son, Syamaprasad Mookerjee, whose manifold ` 
activities in diverse fields earned for him the gratitude. ot 
his countrymen, if I have ventured very briefly . to -dwell 
on what I may call’ the golden: age. of your University, it is 
to remind you about your.rich. heritage a -and.'to appeal to: you, 
if I may, to keep for ever green the memory. of: these great 
personalities and to follow: their “inspiring asennie in* all 
walks of life.. n Ss 

To-day, with the large increase . in the. number of 
Universities in India, Convocation addresses have become the 

_ order of the day. I Have myself wondered whether those, to 
whom these addresses sre meant, may not feel-that. the time 
js- come' when such hemilies would not be quite. appropriate 
with the modern concapts of the youth of the eountry., To 
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speak in season and out cf season on thé lowering of standards, 
to dwell on the theme that University education, as imparted 
at present, is a failure, to harp on the indiscipline of school 
- and college students and on their lack of initiative, to hemoan 
thé rush to Universities and the overcrowding of schools and 
colleges; “to stress on the failure ‘to attract the right type of 
persons to the teaching profession and the lack of spiritual 
background to modern education—these and many other 
defects and deficiencies may exist; but what good will 1b do to 
expatiate on them to an audience of young graduates on the 
threshold of life, eager to` conquer fresh.-fields and pastures 
new and with a" growing consciousness of . their own 
power to attempt great things, in the future. Are not 
these hemilies calculated to depress their minds; cool their 
ardour and benumb their enthusiasm, thus making them feel 
that they are entering an inhospitable world where the hurdles 
are many and failure is writ large. : 
: The young graduate who, after a .laborious ani at 
serious study, finds: he has just passed through the portals of, . 
his: University needs something mire reasturing and much less 
Jepressing, particularly cn a day which he naturally feels is & 
memorable dày in his life. To you, my young friends, i 
baveno hesitation in saying that whether you have been placed 
at the top of your Class or ‘at the bottom, your success is: 
_ sufficient evidence that, given the will and the determination, 
you ‘have im you the carving of your own ‘future. 14 was 
Napoleon who said that every soldier in the field carried the 
Field Marshall’s baton in his knapsack, Sikewise, “may 
I say that everyone of you, graduates, have the potentiality 
in you how, as certified by the ‘University, to carve a future 
for yourself which may be glorious, reflecting credit’ on your - 
lma Mater and your own self. 

I- will not therefore allow any of you to be depressed 
and to be gloomy as to what the world has in store for you. 
If- I may venture to say perfectly frankly, success or failure 
at school or college supplies no standards by which the promisé 
of the’ future may be estimated. ‘Originality of thought or 
achievement is not measurable _by the same units as those 
of absorbing power of a prescribed pabulum usually tested 
by a written examination. To be able to reproduce the words 
of others or to shuffle mathematical symbols rapid'y may be. . 
creditable but it is not to be compared with the power of 
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originating ideas or devising new solutions to problems. A 
‘student. may possess many. examination certificates and yet 
be.onlyia. kindof text-book :gramophone. : Unless -he also- 
acquires the desire.to.see and do things indepéndently, he 
knows nothing of the scientific spirit which yearns for. new 
knowledge gained by new inquiry. `. 
` "To-day, you have emerged from the rather cloistered and 
protected life that was yours till now, to face ‘a world which 
has many pitfalls but which has also many opportunities 
to show your worth.’ The habits that you have learnt in 
your student ‘days of regularity, of concentration, of devotion 
to: duty, of a proper apportionment between work and play 
‘and of a proper deportment at home and in college, and the 
friendships that you have cultivated will stand you m good 
stead:in planning. out your future and in making your 
impression amongst those with whom you are brought into 
contact. There is a tendency nowadays to an undue emphasis 
on- the organisation of our institutions, with method rather 
than the substance. If the true purpose of education were ` 
not: to. be endangered by an over-emphasis on its machinery 
¿with a preponderant number of councils, committees -and — 
“boards and the tendency to. over-specialisation of studies, it is 
necéssary to realise that. University class room.is riot a- 
workshop: though ‘much may be taught there that! will prove 
useful, . if not: indispensable; but it must essentially. be an 
institution which, in the svords of a: distinguished éducationist, 
“t should devote itself, first and foremost, to make citizens in 
‘the full sense, ‘that is, citizens of the immortal kingdom of 
mind and spirit’. It is for this reason that a special plea 
‘is made that University education should be not merely the 
training for a career or a trade but should be so comprehensive 
that it will include the study of those. great humanities that 
.will prove ‘to be a solace in’ times of distress ‘and a” source 
of inspiration when faced with difficulties. University educa- 
‘tion has failed of its purpose if-it has not added to the pieasiire 
and happiness of life as well as to its usefulness. `- > 


It is a truism fo sav that much of what we have learnt in 
many fields of modern knowledge in our students days must 
“inevitably - “be - forgotten later -and;-. ~what-- - is. -worse; ‘that 
‘knowledge | would Be so outmoded, it’ could not possibly serve 
‘any useful purpose. The rapid evoltition of modern science ` 
and the great discoveries that are now being ushered in such 
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close succession should make us all realise that it is not 
knowledge of a few abstract facts that we have learnt in our 

” school or college that will stand us in good stead but those 
great and fundamental verities of life conveyed through the 
-writings of great minds, those philosophic truths and noble 
utterances that have lived from time immemorial that will 
give us the strength to bear our trials and to walk forth ' 
steadfastly thtough darkness and light. 

Friends, it is impossible in an address like this not to 
refer to the great problems with which you will be faced, 
probleris not connected merely with your own or even national 
-affairs ‘in the restricted sense but problems which have a 
bearing, in the present context of events, on international 
affairs. We, of a former generation, had indeed problems but 
‘they were of a different nature. Fortunately those problems 
with which’ we were faced, the dominant struggle against 
political: subordination and the ardent desire to secure for thé 
-mother-land freedom from the shackles of a foreign Govern- 
ment, will no longer oppress you. That freedom was won 
“seven years ago ahd yn these seven years, our leaders have 

‘performed what tothe foreign visitors, at least appears to be 
hothing short of a miracle. Thanks to their earnestness and 
-their devotion, thanks to the noble example set by our Prime 
- Minister: in stimulating our people and. enthusing them to 
great endeavours, critics and friends alike have.realised now 
„what freedom means to a nation and how, once freedom is 
‘achieved, a nation can achieve within a decade what might 
well have taken a century under foreign subjection. The 
-youth of this generation, however, face another grave problem 
which ‘requires all the resources of every individual to secure 
-not only for the people of any one country but to humanity 
at large freedom from fear, oppression and total destruction. 
‘No longer can we afford to think of national problems in 
isolation. The world has shrunk both in space and time and 
the events in one part of the world, however remote, have 
their serious repurcussions in many other parts thereof. 

You are -now living in what has been termed the Atomic ` 
Age, an-age that may prove to be a blessing or a curse to 
‘humanity depending upon how its great discoveries are used 
or misused. - We are greatly indebted to the West for the 

- many discoveries that have been made in recent years and the 
knowledge that has flowed in an ever increasing degree from 
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the West to the East.’ In the many - scientific discoveries. 
and technical and technological advances that have. been.made, 
the-West has been the pioneer and has certainly contributed. - 
greatly to the material advancement and welfare of the world.’ 
But may I be permitted to state that historically, the East 
has made a significant contribution through the ages’ in the 
enrichment of human knowledge in the eternal verities of life 
which alone form the bedrock of human progress, true 
happiness and peace, for, which’ the human soul craves for 
ever. Thus the Messiahs of the world, Confucius, Buddha, 
Zoroaster, Mohammed and Jesus Christ all came from the 
Bast to spread theit message far and wide and at a later date 
-came some of the great exponents of these faiths and saints 
and philosophers like Ramanuja, Chaitanya, Guru Nanak, 
Ramkrishna Paramahamsa and Vivekananda and, in our own 
times, Mahatma Gandhi. Thus it happens that while the 
West has for its concept of a peaceful world, force conquering 
force, the East, has always had a different concept for the 
preservation of peace and for the welfare of hutnanity: Ie 
is not surprising therefore to find these two different’ “concepts. 
existing - in-~thé=-West. and East’ while* -both ` regions: arsi ` 
dreadfully earnest: in seeking the means to promote peace 
and concord in the world’ and to ensure the safety:-and 
happiness of humanity. Thus do we find that, while m the 
West the means to achieve this end is sought with an 
. increasing demand for moye and more terrible atomic weapons 
and such negotiations as have led to the formation of a Nato; 
a‘ Mzpo and a Seato—the East has taken to an altogether 
different concept of the ‘approach needed, although this 
concept naturally puzzles the West. Our Prime Minister, 
Pandit-Jawaharlal Nehru, with the true instinct of the Bast, 
realising that force can never conquer force, has given to the 
world the message of the East in the two significant terms, 
Co-existence and Panch Shila, winged words that may yet 
prove the salvation of the world. We have no quarrel with 
those who do not appreciate at present the true significance 
of these concepts but the day is not far distant when Europe, 
which has during the last few centuries been. adopting 3 
different policy, may yet find it- necessary to change its outisok. 
Two Great World Wars, with all their devastating effects, 
have not proved that force can he employed to conquer force. 
On the other hand, new and more terrible forms of force 
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have resulted from each Great War till at last, humanity :2t 

large is faced with the unfortunate and dreadful thought that. 
destruction and devastation of the whole of the human race, 

both in the physical und moral plane, would-be inevitable 

when a spark sets ahlaze mighty conflagration. 

India ‘may embrace many a visitor who comes as a guest 
to this eountry but it does not thereby embrace the idealogies 
which such visitors may choose to cherish or even be anxious. 
to’spread.- It has through centuries allowed many a foreigner 
to sojourn too’ long in its hospitable regions but history will 
record that it has not allowed its essential outlook on life to 
he changed thereby and just as the acornin the field bends 
with every gushing wind but regains its natural-posture, so: 
does the Indian, so-called rustic, the true representative’ of 
his; country, allow these hectic, materialistic, self-confident 
visitors to pass, looking on with amusement and tolerance. . 

I hope and trust that you, my young friends, would have 
caught the spat of India’ ene would in Bae ee Hinner, 
selena ‘among “nations to secure for- maney 3 its ‘rich. 
heritage through peace, through tolerance, ‘through sympathe- 
tic understanding’ and through an earnest ‘desire: to~ ensure 
the -happiness: and de of all: Henoney of all races and“of. 
all regions. ny 

. In this great TA ok of ‘ott who cece 
Paal field have indeed a very important and notable 
part to play. ‘No-one can deny that the press, the world 
over, ‘has become a most potent factor fo sway the ,minds’ of. 
people and to guide them aright. I firmly believe that ths 
freedom of the press must be fully safeguarded in; every 
country in the world and no country, which does not safeguard 
such freedom can possibly hope for that democratic ‘life 
that ought to prevail amongst its citizens. But the press, 
Just like the individual citizen, has a great responsibility in 
this Atomic Age in ‘particular to reorientate its thoughts 
and its policy not with a view to suppress any facts or to bend 
to-any dictatorial demands but to ensure that it contributes - 
its mite towards that great objective that all of us must have. 
at heart, the welfare of humanity in general. - z 

Much ås one may appreciate the comments’of the pios 
and-here, I refer to the world press—one cannot help regretting 
that ‘not infrequently expressions aré used, conclusions are 
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arrived at’ and’ suggestions are. made, based not-always-on 4, 
full and correct appreciation of the situation, which may lead, 
to disastrous consequences. Let me be very frank. I have- 
read in many countries the comments made in the editorial. 
columns of certain organs of the press, the vigorous communi- 
cations that are published from columnists.in large sections of 
the press and.the none too modest and somewlfat . crude 
criticisms made of persons held in great respect in different 
countries; and when-these' comments and criticisms are made 
without all the facts being available, when in some instances 
even the texts are tortured:to suit a method of presentation ' 
which can by no means be regarded as true to facts; one feels 
that.such a press,:far from being of service to humanity, 13 
actually doing. its worst to inflame public opinion, enrage the 
ignorant people and: to set ablaze a great conflagration. Itis 
hardly necessary to say that this ynfortunate trend’ exists in 
countries which are behind the Iron Curtain as well’ as “in, 
countries: where oné would naturdlly. expect: ar-~different} 
atmosphere to prevail. Let's remember, those of-us--who- 
are readers or contributors to thé préss and those to whom}: 
the responsibility is given to shape through the ad ‘the mad 


of- the severe ee the > truth p! the oe NOT yt ee 
aa The Moving Finger writes; and, having wait Sopa 
Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit: AEE 


Shall lure it-back to cancel half a Lime, ` si 5 emunt 
‘= Nor alt thy Tears wash-out a Word Of df jest S eg 
There is another aspect of the responsibility of the press. 
to which one must certainly refer. Fortunately -in ‘this, 
country, one is gratified ‘to note that generally, the press. 
has been maintaining a high standard’ of ethics for which’ we, 
the citizéns, ought to be truly grateful. It was painful to note’ 
that the Press Council of Britain, should have, in. ‘a recent’ 
communication, far from‘trying to curb:the unfortunate trends. 
of ‘scare Journalism ’’ actually encouraged and’ applauded- 
such endeavours! “A little calm reflection on -the part of-those- 
l responsible ifor this ynfortunate outburst; would- make: them. 
realise how very disastrous it would be’ if these horror ‘tales,’ 
horror comics and horror accounts of depraved humanity- were. 
to ‘be published: for the sake of a -dégenerate public, which, 
will increase the circulation of such journals but’ eventually. 
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lead to a loss of all sense of public decency if such publications. 
were allowed to be continued. While every person interested ` 
in democracy should endeavour to fight against-any attempt 
to limit or interfere with the freedom of the press, there is 
obviously a duty cast on the press also to observe, consistently 
with that freedom, a zode of conduct which will earn for it 
the respect of the public. Freedom has in every case certain 
limitations and ‘liberty should never degenerate’ into licence. 
Friends, I must apologise for having taken up so much 
of your time. These are stirring days in which we are living, 
both ‘nationally and internationally. Many great movements 
“are springing up, many noble impulses are being stimulated 
by the eloquence of some and by the religious fervour of 
others. India has, always: been in the forefront in its response 
for such movements. Yes, we have been ‘thrilled in recent 
years by the Bhoodan movement, the Sampathdan movement 
and ‘other such movements. Good as they undoubtedly are, 
there is one aspect: of the question which, in a democratic 
set up, one can nevér forget. Whatever'be the ultimate good” 
that may come- out of it, there should be no scope ‘for ‘the 
encouragement of divided loyalties, of even ‘the dream of 
parallel governments or ‘for’ exploitation by unscrupulous 
. persons of the generosity of the public in these respects. It 
has been aptly said that the price of democracy is eternal 
vigilance. Our mother-land has deliberately and very wisely 
framed its Constitution on the basis of a. democratic. republic 
and it should be the endeavour of all of'us to ensure. that the 
loyalties of all its citizens are towards a democratic form 
` of Government which safeguards’ the four fundamental 
freedoms without which no true human happiness can be; 
vouchsafed. ; 
_ You, my young friends, are the inheritors of a noble 
heritage.’ May it be given unto you to see to it that that 
heritage is preserved for ever. It has been said that you can 
pay your debt to the past by putting the future in debt to 
yourself. Amidst the precarious uncertainties of the present, 
we must not only hold fast to the precious inheritance of the 
past but’ also seek’ wisely to ensure progress in the future. 
May the Giver of ‘all Good help you ‘in your endeavours, : 
strengthen your decisions, enhance your noble concepts and. 
may you prove yourselves to be ‘worthy citizens of -the 
mother-land. 
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SRI NIRMALKUMAR SIDHANTA, M.A. (Canras.), 


Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 


.Dr. Mooxensee, Dr. MuDALIAR, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

One year is nof too long a period in the life of a University 
and ordinarily a review `of the year’s work should have little 
to add to routine information of University life, the doings of 
` its students, of its teachers and of its administrators. But 
we live in a dynamic age and our tempo of life is much faster 
‘than whaf it was even half a century earlier. Hence the 
report of each year has always something new to say about 
University achievements, developments and plans. 

: We .have, however, to start wifh-a record of facts and 
> „events. We offer our sincerest felicitation to our Treasurer 

_ Sri. Satischandra: Ghosh, who has. been elected the’ aoe of 

Calcutta. : 


Here T have to mention the ‘loss “suffered - “by the 
University through the death of some who had served the . 
University in a significant manner. ‘Dr. G. Howells -was 
the Principal of one of thé oldest educational institutions in the 
-country and ‘helped the University asa member of ‘all its 
important ‘bodies. Even’ in retirement he kept ‘alive -‘his 
‘interest in this University and its work. Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 
Vice- Chancellor, Viswa-bharati, was associated with- this 
University’ for more than ‘two decades. Dr. Snehamay Datta 
“Was a distinguished Professor of Physics, a member of the 
i Syndicate and later, the Registrar of the University. Captain - 
* Satindra Kumar Sen devoted his whole life to serve in a 
selfless manner the R.: @. Kar Medical College and died 
in harness. Mr. K. Zakariah was a distinguished Professor 
of History, who inspired generations of students and was 
‘associated with ‘various _ aspects of: Univers’ ty ‘work and 
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education work in fhe State of West Bengal. Professor 
H. K. Mookerjee was Head of the Department of Zoology 
for many years and had made important ọriginal contributions 
to this branch of knowledge. As a member of the Syndicate 
and of various University bodies, he had been of great help 
to the administration of the University. Dr. S. L. Hora was 
one of. the most. distinguished Scientists of the country and 
Biology in particular has’ suffered a signal loss through his 
death. Cadet Mahabir Prosad Majumdar was the victim of 
‘an accident at the time ‘of the Annual N:C.C. celebrations,— 
a martyr to the spirit of the new enthusiasm which is 
‘animating our students. -Shri Sushil Kumar Dutt was a 
‘wyell-known Professor of English whose teaching had beea 
“appreciated ` -by generations of students. = : 
i We. deeply- regret the: loss of these workers, and offer our 
“eon doletices to’ the families of the departed. 

“It -is gratifying to note that we are gding to- celebrate 
‘the Centenary of our University which also marks -the 
Centenary of the: University ‘Education in India in January, 
©1957. :-I am. glad to-inform. you that’ the Indian. Science 
~Congress ‘Association -has' accepted our. invitation for holding 
“the. next isession::in Calcutta. on the ‘eve: of. the. canoes 
celebrations. \ 
ai -Hiven_ though the University is supposed to wak in a 
-cloistral. atmosphere, it cannot-do without the sinews of all 
-Inodern-institutions supplied by Rupees, annas and pies. It is, 
stherefore;-incumbent upon me to describe the various sources 

-from:which we derive means to carry on our academic work. 
Ihave to express my. sense of regret at, having to note that. out 
of the normal income of.about Rs. 61 lacs, more than 30. lacs 
save derived from the general fee fund. The State Government 
granted us: about. 22 lacs while the, Central. Government's 


ceontribution which- is mainly on non-recurring heads, came 


-to over 10 lacs...As_the, country.approaches the socialistic 
-pattern of society, publie institutions find’ it more and -more 
difficult. to: tap private sources of contribution and have to 
-depénd:1 mainly on‘the State.- Still we may record aa 
-of a few endowment gifts noted below :— ; 

Tee TOA draft for Rs. 2,000 was received from Shri. Saibal 
Kumar Majumdar for the purpose of creating an endowment 
to-vaward ` annually -a gold medal; to ‘be called >‘‘ Sujata 
Majumdar Memorial Medal > to that successful girl student 
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who obtains the highest number of marks at the Intermediate 
Examination in Arts. The offer was accepted with thanks. 

2. Asum of Rs. 600 from the Secretary, Majumdar 
Farewell Committee, for the creation of an endowment to 
award annually or biennially a prize or medal in commemora- 
tion of the services of Dr. G. P. Majumdar of the Presidency 
College, was accepted with thanks. ee 

3. Rs. 8,000 donated by Shri E Sanyal for 
-awarding every year a medal or prize in memory of his 
deceased wife Sm. Surekha Sanyal was-accepted with thanks. 

` 4, An offer of Rs. 3,000 from Shri K. D. Jalan for 
eréating an endowment for the annual award of a research 
scholarship to be named “ Banshidhar Jalan Scholarship i 
which is to be awarded to a deserving candidate for carrying 
on research work for a period of two years, was Acrepiog with 
thanks. 

5. The Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank 
of India made a contribution for the creation of a chair 
in Industrial Finance and for this purpose the Reserve Bank 
agreed to pay a sum of Rs. 25,000 a year for five years in 
the first instance. The question’ of making the grant 
permanent will be decided at the end of ‘the third:year., Out 
of this grant one Professorship on Industrial Finance and 
the posts of two research assistants, working under the 
Professor, have been created. . 

6. A cheque for Rs. 3 ,234-8-9 was sent by the ae 
of the University of Southern California, Los Angles, U.S.A., 
for Students’ Welfare in this University. 

As the primary aim of a University is. to extend the 
domains of. knowledge, we have welcomed the help given by 
the University Grants Commission for various “research 
projects. The Department of Radio Physics and Electronics 
alone has received over 5 lacs from the Grants Commission and 
we have every reason to be proud of the work being done in 

“this department. Professor S. K. Mitra has been primarily 
responsible in building up this Department and directing the 
attention of all workers in this branch of knowledge ‘to 
research which is being carried on in this laboratory: Under 
the University superannuation rules Dr. Mitra retired 
from active service, but I am glad to inform you that - 
he will continue to be associated with the University as 
Emeritus Professor of Physics. This dignity of’ Emeritus 
18—:910P—II 
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-Professor’ is comparatively rare. Yet during this year the 


University appointed two Emeritus Professors: The world- 
famous Scientist Dr. Mehnad Saha, who worked as Palit 
Professor of Physics for 14 years and Dr. S. K. Mitra, 
thereby recognising the necessity .of keeping up the 
association of two. great scholars with the University and 
the fact that such association gives distinction to the 
University. 

The University is fortunate in having a number of 

endowed lectureships under which.the original contributions 
of the lecturers are placed before University audiences. 
Appointments have been made to these lectureships and the 
lectures delivered have helped to extend the horizon of 
knowledge. 
. _ The University is also’ keen on developing research 
activities in the field of Medical Science. We hope, m the 
course of this year; to undertake the organisation of Post- 
Graduate Studies in Medicine, which has been a a dlesideruuie 
for a long time. 

Some members of our University staff have taken part 
in intellectual activities. abroad and I would mention parți- 
cularly the following :— 


At the request of the Government of India, Prof. 
B. C. Guha proceeded to Brussels to join the International 
Biochemical Congress held from Ist to 6th August, 1955. 
During his stay in Europe he also attended the International 
Congress of ' Pure and Applied Chemistry in Zurich, a 
Conference on Macromolecular Chemistry in Freiburgh and a 
Conference on Enzymes in Oxford. 


Sri .Tripurari Chakrabarti, Lecturer in History, “was 
invited by the organisers of the World Conference of 
Religionists in Japan in August, 1955. 
| Dr. Rashbehari Das -was invited by the Harvard 
University as a ) Visiting Professor. 

- Sri N. N. Das, Lecturer in Physiology, was invited by 
the International Federation of Societies for Electro- 
encephalography and clinical Neurophysiology to the Inter- 
national Conference on Electrical activity of Brain in relation 


to psychological phenomenon held at Marseille in November, 
1955. 


Dr. Asima Chatterjee, Reader in Pure Chemistry, was 
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invited to attend the XIVth International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry in Zurich in July, 1955. 

For advanced research work we have to. depend mainly 
upon our endowments and Government grants. The State 
Government has given us a consolidated grant of Rs. 21.9 lacs, 
a good part of which has been devoted to research projects. 
We have also received from the State Government a Special’ 
grant of nearly one lac for Radio Physics and advanced 
Electronics. The grants received from the University Grants 
Commission for the same Department have already been 
mentioned. In addition to these, we have been promised .a 
non-recurring grant of 6 lacs from the University Grants 
Commission for strengthening the Department of Economics. 
This is two-thirds of the estimated cost of the project and for 
the remaining one-third we have approached the State 
Government. 

For the purchase of Library books we have received more 
than one lac from the University Grants Commission. The 
addition of these books as also of.some from the Wheat Loan 
Programme and the gifts of private donors, has increased the 
acuteness of the problem of accommodation in, the Library.’ 
The project for the construction of a new’ Library has been 
approved by the University Grants Commission, but we have 
not yet been able to get a suitable site for it with the ‘réesult 
that the scheme has not assumed the concrete Shape that is 
should have done. In the meantime three has been am’ all- 
round increase in the number of registered readers as. well. as in 
the number of research scholars and students from India and 
abroad. : The University Librarian completed a study and 
observation tour of the USA‘ Library system under an 
Education Exchange Programme. 

The Asutosh Museum of Indian Art acquired a good 
number of valuable objects including some early terracotta 
antiquities from Tamluk and. adjoining areas, mediaeval 
stone sculptures from the ‘neighbourhood of Calcutta and 
bronze images from Murshidabad, ‘rare. coins, illustrated 
palm-leaf manuscripts, wood-carvings and textiles that were 
‘once the pride of India.“ Five archaeological ‘sites were 
discovered in’ West Bengal. The explorations yielded an 
interesting find from Tilda in Midnapur in the shape of an 
inscribed tablet of about the begining of the Christian era, 
a group of early terracotta heads having cloge affinity with 
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Aztec art of Central America, from Panna again in Midnapur 
another unique life-size female head of unsurpassed loveliness, 
and lastly from. inside a tree from Bhangor in 24-Parganas 
a stone Manjusri, one of ‘the finest examples of Pala.art of 
Bengal. Archaeoldgical excavations taken up by the 
Museum at one of the sites explored, viz., Tilda, have 
revealed Gupta structures and terracotta © figurines going ` 
back-to the 2nd century A.D. The Museum also received a 

. valuable gift of art collections of late Sh A. C. Gupta, worth 
about Rs. 10,000 consisting of numerous rare Rajput and 
Mughal. paintings and Nepalese gilt figures studded “with 
gems. - 

Here I should also ae the progress of the Department 
of Journalism ‘during the year leading to the acceptance of 
the proposal for a separate Faculty of Journalism. 

The scheme of the- Viharilal College for Girls on a plot 
of 3 -bighas of land in the Hastings House compound with 
special bias: for teaching Home and ‘Social Sciences, wasy 
approved by the University. The foundation-stone of the 
College. was laid by Dr. B. C. Roy, the Chief Minister, 
Government of West Bengal, on Ist August, 1955. This ` 
college,.as has been planned, will provide a four-year degree 
course with special emphasis on Household Art and- Sciences, 
Child Care and Training and Social Sciences. 

The activities ‘of the University embraced subsidiary 
autonomous organisations. .The Institute of Nuclear Physics 
supported by the Government of India is run‘as an All-India 
Institution and the programme ‘of work includes the’ setting: . 
up of a 400 Kilovolt ` Cascade Generator, a new type of 

‘Neutron Velocity. Selector, an apparatus for measuring 
Nuclear Induction and the Magnetic Moment of Nuclei, 
. Nuclear Spin-Echo Measurements, a Short Magnetic Lens 
Beta-ray Spectrometer and’ studies on the Polarization of 
Ionospherie Echoes. A Time of Flight Mass Spectrometer 
and a pilot project Directional Focussing Mass Spectrometer 
are also in progress. Five candidates submitted their theses 
for the D.Phil. Degree of the Calcutta University and one for 
the D.Sc.“Degree. Eighteen original research papers were 
published by the workers of the Institute. Students on All- 
India basis were admitted fo the Associateship Diploma of 
the Institute and the “Associateship Course. The Institute 
has submitted “a 5-year plan of development and expansion 
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of its activities to the Government of India which includes 
extension of its present research and training facilities in 
Particle Accelerators, Nuclear Spectroscopy, Nuclear Magnetic 
Moment Measuremenis, Neutron Physics, Theoretical. 
Physics, Mass-Spectroscopy, Biophysics, Nuclear ite 
and Instrumentation. 

In the Institute of Jute mecinelegy 78 studént-appren- 
tices of the first, second and third batches ‘who successfully 
completed the Final Institute Examination, were absorbed by 
the mills. 41 students of the fourth batch are expected to 
sit ‘for the Final Institute Examination in May, 1956. The 
fifth batch of 40 students will come to the Institute-for their 
second semester on 1st July, 1956. , > 

The Institute of Jute Technology which started func- 
tioning in 1951 has already trained 82 Junior Mill Execu- 
tives who are proving their worth in their own spheres. In. 
order to find out whether. the Institute was functioning in 
the right line, the Governing Body last year invited the 
Principal of the Dundee Technical Institute tọ review the 
Institute’s work and his Report is now under cònsideration. 
“: The All-India Institute, of, Social Welfare and Business 
Management, which is within the orbit of the University, is 5 
expanding its activities and has already carved out a position 

' for itself in the business world. The Diploma Course in 
Social Work (Labour Welfare) is the first of its kind in India; 
introduced by this University under the Institute of Social 
Welfare and Business Management and is attracting students 
from various parts of the country. Again, the Business 
Management Course run by the Institute is the first Diploma 
Course of its kind introduced by a University in India. The 
first batch of the Junior Business Executive will complete the 
two-year course in April, 1956. The Institute is fortunate 
in having Dr. B. C. Roy as its President and its Governing 
Body under the leadership of Dr. Roy are planning for ‘its 
expansion and for introduction of new courses. 

l It is a, matter of gratification that the lead given by the 
University of Calcutta as far back as 1937 by establishing 
the Appointments Board, is now going to be fcllowed by every 
University in the country. Both the Planning Commission | 
and the Ministry of Education, Government of India, are 
now recognising the usefulness of such Boards. The Calcutta 
Board which has been functioning for the last 18` years has 
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served well both the students and the employers and its Report 
“ Eighteen Years of Cvu-operation ’’ reviewing its activities 
from 1937 to 1955 has been very well received. The Board 
is now being reorganised by amalgamating the Students’ 
Advisory Bureau (Overseas) and some more functions are 
being entrusted to it. 


While? emphasising the intellectual activities of the 
University in different directions, 1 am conscious of numerous 
shortcomings which should be remedied in the near ‘future. 
Most of our students in the Post-Graduate classes are day-— 
scholars, though many of them would prefer to be in Univer- 
sity hostels. At present there are only 254 seats for men 
and 74 for women in the so-called Post-Graduate Halls. Plans 
for the construction of two,new hostels, one for 80 women 
students in the Hastings House grounds at Alipur and the 
other for 100 men students on a site near the University 
Press, ‘have been sanctioned. These two Halls are estimated 
‘to cost Rs. 9.25 lacs, out of which we have received a sum 
of 8 lacs from the Central Government with an expectation of 

` at least another lac and a half from the same source. The 

balance will come from the Government of West Bengal in 

. the shape of a grant and a loan. An additional grant of 

Rs. 84,750 has been received from the Central Government 

for the Hall for Technology siden at Ballygunge Circular 
Road. - 


‘While we are thinking of the construction of Halls for 
our Post- Graduate students, we are not unmindful of the 
needs of the Under-Graduate students in the different colleges, 
only | a minute fraction of whose enrolment is provided with 
residential accommodation by the colleges. The Under- 
Graduate Hostels for which the University is responsible will 
require a considerable amount of money for thorough repairs 
and .necessary alterations of which we ‘have to think 
immediately, 


Sanitary. conditions in these Halls and Hostels have been 
examined by Inspection Panels and we have to implement 
the recommendations of these Panels. ‘On the whole, many 
steps have to be taken for looking after’ the. health of the 
student - population in Calcutta in the direction of both 
prevention of diseases and of treatment either at home or 
through hospitalisation. l 
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The University teachers and students now recognise that 
in a Welfare State University men’ have to play thew part 
in serving the less fortunate elements of society. A new 
spirit of social service and of help to the rural communities 
-is being inculcated in the urban student population. During 
the year a scheme for the training of apprentices in village 

`~ development was evolved. 42 students (including? 8 women) 
were given ‘‘ re-orientation training ’’’ at some Community 
Development Centres -and were placed as aids to Grama- 
sevakas for three weeks during the Summer Holidays. 


A Youth Welfare Committee was set up for doing social 
service work during the Summer Holidays and camps were 
organised providing opportunities for such work for 730 
students. The cost for organising these camps was met from 
a grant from the Ministry of Education, Government of India. 


An Inter-College competition was organised in Calcutta 
for selecting students desirous of participating in the Second 
Inter- -University Youth Festival at Delhi and I am proud to 
record from the testimonies I have received during my visits 
to other Universities chat our students did extremely well in 
the Festival, not simply'in the shape of winning prizes but 
more in contributing towards the corporate life in v: thg camp 

_and developing a spirit camaraderie. 


To proceed from culture to health is not fo descend from 
the sublime to the ridiculous for the second’ body is the first « 
essential for an all-round education. We are conscious of the 
nutritive needs of the majority of Calcutta students. A small 
beginning has been made towards the supply of such needs 
with the help of the National Council of Relief Committee, 
Calcutta. 


We have at present six battalions of Infantry units, 4 
technical units for Medicine and Engineering, one Naval unit, 
one armoured unit and one Air-force. l 


The National Cadet Corps has had another year of useful 
work. The demand for enrolment in the Corps is increasing 
and it is hoped that during the next 5 years the number of 
cadets will be substantially increased and the gain derived 
from the training will be widespread and will help to improve 
the physique and the spirit of team-work among the students. 


Our Sports Board continues’ to function vigorously and 
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our teams have been taking part in most Inter-University 
contests and doing creditably in them. 

The Sports Board of the University has been viewing 
with great pleasure ihat an increasingly large number of 
students has been participating in the various games. The 
Board is* equally anxious that more -students should 
participateein the various sports so that the students may not ` 
only become sportsminded but will also be able to acquire 
that basic physical fitness which will make them’ better 
citizens. The . Board has many useful and ambitious 
schemes of expansion but its activities have been handicapped 
due to lack of facilities, such as playgrounds, equipments, 
gymnasiums, swimming pool, coaching arrangements, etc. 
With only one playground at its disposal on the Calcutta 
Maidan, the University is faced with real difficulty in meeting 
the needs of so many thousands of its students. The 
University urgently requires another playground in a centrally 

` situated place, where the University can build its own 
pavilion, playground, gymnasium, swimming pool; athletic 
tracks, shooting range, etc. < 

' Although the University has a well- organised Rowing 
Club for its students at the Dhakuria Lakes, there is scope 
for considerable development and the Rowing Club is in 
urgent need of a number of new boats for rowing. The 
absence of a swimming pool for the students of the University 
is being keenly felt and steps should be faken to provide the 
University with a swimming pool at an early date. 

The efforts of the University to develop sports among 
the students can meet with greater success if the affiliated 
colleges are able to provide correspondingly increasing 


facilities for their own students in the shape of playgrounds, , 
equipments, coaching arrangements, etc. As games are 
played throughout the year,'if more students are to benefit 
from participation in games, the colleges may consider if they 
should each have a whole-time Professor-in-charge of games 
who, relieved from the routine task of delivering lectures in 
class rooms, will be able to devofe all his time to the 
development of games and physical exercise among the 
students and act in closest collaboration with the Sports 
Board. - 
During the year under review the Sports Board, with 
a view to securing association of the students of colleges outside 
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Calcutta in the games conducted by the University, arranged 
for the first time, zonal football knock-out ‘tournaments at 
Burdwan and Midnapur centres which proved very 
‘popular, and it is expected more such , zones for Maffusil 
colleges will be opened this. year. 

For the first time, the Calcutta University Rowing, Club 
held an Inter-University Regatta with the Rangoon University 
Boat Club: at the Dhakuria Lakes, and it is expected to 
become an annual contest to be held alternatively at Rangoon 
and Calcutta.. 

It'is good to be able to speak of the shields and cups won 
by our Colleges and University teams, but what is far more 
important is the development of a spirit of sportsmanship 
in our young men and women. In a crowded city like 
Calcutta, opportunities for the proper utilisation of leisure 
are extremely few. The University is trying to do all that it 
can for fostering corporate life in each college and the increase 
of inter-Collegiate activities which would develop the body 
and mind of the young people participating in them. I must 
confess, however, that we have only made a beginning and 
only touched the fringe of the problem. We need the help of 
many more devoted well-wishers of the student community 
to understand the problems of student life in Calcutta and 
to work for the intellectual, moral and social welfare of the 
students. 

We hear a good deal of loose talk about students’ 
indiscipline; but few of such speakers give any facts and 
figures about the incidence of the malady or can suggest 
remedies for its cure. This is not the proper place to discuss 
this very important problem, but I must note that far too 
often no distinction is made between two kinds of discipline, 
one implying “external control, restraint and regulation and 
„the other: the control which comes from within for achieving | 
an objective. It is this latter, the self- imposed discipline, 
which it is the objective of every educational institution to 
inculeate, and until this is achieved there will be situations 
in the life of every academic community when the teacher . 
is faced with problems of disruption of smooth work and the 
infringement of the right of the normal student to follow 
his academic work. It is good to note that the attention 
of serious educationists as well as of our important political 
leaders has been turned towards this problem and most people 

19 --1910P-—II : 
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now realise that in order to achieve our educational objectives 
we have to ‘pay serious attention to the problem of student 
welfare ‘based’ on` examination of: the. needs of students 
especially’-in the big cities: of India. The work I have 

` mentioned above is directed.towards this end: we:have.’ to 
provide places where: the students‘can reside in normal 
comfort ‘and: can derive benefit from intellectual. companion- 
ship of their teachers and fellow students. ‘If: we cannot 
provied residential facilities for: the great majority we can 
provide them Students’ clubs and Day-Hostels: where: the 
students can spend the greater part of the day. 

This proposal ‘was mooted -in the address of my 
predecessor last year.and we hope that sich centres will be | 
working in the-near future: If we .can improve the teacher- 
pupil ratio: in every “college, it may be ‘possible for the 
teachers to have better contact with individual students and 
to bein ‘a position hot only to know their requirements but 
to fulfil those. Through the co-curricular activities of. each _ 
college it-'may be possible to instil a new spirit: into every 
student and to make ‘him feel proud. of the work. he is doing 

and’ is ‘expected to do;-as a member of: an educational 

institution. But we have to recognise that with the large 
number’ of students ‘crowded in the colleges of Calcutta— 
numbers’ which have been tremendously inflated on account 
of the exodus from Hast Pakistan—it will be some time before 
we can achieve our goal.” f 5% i 

In conclusion, I must convey my .best thanks to my 

colleagues in ‘the work’'of administration of the University, 

to the teachers and students, for their sincere co-operation in | 
furthering the best interests of the University and in the 
attempt to achieve the objectives of higher education which 
were clearly visualised by my great predecessor, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee. I must also take this opportunity for expressing. 
my gratitude to our Chancellor whose mature experience of 
tħe working of the University has enabled me to function 
properly and whose sage wisdom has given me the support 
which I have constantly needed. May he continue at the 
helm of affairs for years to come, and direct our efforts as adie 
has always done in the past! . 
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Cuaprer III he 
THE GREAT FAMINE. 


. In 1770 A.D. i.e. within thirteen years of the battle of Plassey 
a great calamity overtook Bengal. It was the great famine of 1770. 
We have several descriptions of the condition created by this 
famine. Ir the beginning of the famine John Shore (afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth) landed in Calcutta. The scenes he witnessed 
and the groans he heard—which no photograph or phonograph can 
reproduce adequately—left an indelible impression on his mind. And 
‘when in high office he always displayed a peculiar sensitiveness with 
regard to the premonitory signs of scarcity, and elaborated a system 
by which he hoped to avert famine.’ He was averse to the art of 
colouring or exaggeration. About forty years after the event his 
undying recollections of the horrors of 1770 found eXpression in verse. 
It is to be regretted that the only “official description” of the horrors 
we possess by an eye-witness is a metrical one. But John Shore’s 
verse adheres as closely to facts as many men’s prose. ~He wrote :— 
‘Still fresh in memory’s eye the'scene I- view, 
The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes, the life less hue; 
_ Still hear the mother’s shrieks and the infant’s moans, 
` Cries of despair and agonising groans. 
In wild confusion.dead and dying lie ;— 
Hark to the jackal’s yell and vulture’s cry, 
The dog’s fell howl, as midst the glare of day 
They riot unmolested on their prey! ii 
Dire scenes of horror, which no pen can trace,. 
- Nor rolling years from memory's page efface.” 


> 
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Another description is by Macaulay in his essay on Lird Clive. 
This essay was written in 1€40. Macaulay came out to India in 1834, 
had access to official records and must have heard much of the effects 
of the famine. .He wrote thus :—. l 

“In the summer of 1770, the rains failed; and the earth was 


parched up;ethe tanks were empty; -the rivers shrank within their i l 


beds; and a famine, such as is known only in countries where every 
household depends, for support on its own little patch of cultivation, 
filled the whole valley of the Ganges with misery and death. Tender 
and delicate’ women, whose veils had. never been lifted before the 
public gaze, came forth from their inner chambers in which Eastern 
‘jealousy had kept watch over ‘this beauty, threw themselves on the 
earth before the passers-by, and with loud wailings, implored a handful 
of rice for their children. The Hooghley every day rolled down 
thousands of corpses close to the porticoes and gardens of the English 
conquerers. The very streets of Calcutta ‘were blocked up by the 
dying and the dead. The lean and feeble survivors had not energy 
enough to bear the bodies of their kindred to the funeral pile or to 
the holy ‘river, or’ even to scare away the jackals and vultures, who 
fed on human remains in the face of day.’’-* l : 

It has been truly said of Macaulay that shifting of evidence, in- 
cessant questioning of authorities, relentless scrutiny of documents 
meant nothing to him and he was satisfied if he could make the com- 
mon places of history livə and breathe again. But here truth did 
not admit of exaggeration and the facts narrated by him can be accep- 
ted as dependable.” : l - 

Peoplė—especially in Bengal—are acquainted with the descrip- 
tion of the conditions created by the famine given by Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee in his immortal novel--the Anandamath. But that des- 
cription is practically a word-for-word translation of the description 
given by W.W. Hunter who had been entrusted by the Government 
to search old records and prepare an authentic account of the famine 
and its effects on Bengal. Wrote Hunter :— 


1 Macaulay—Essays. : 

2 On two points, however, one must reject his statement. In answer to his statement - 
that women are kept confined in the zenana because of Hastern jealousy one would like to 
quote the eloquent words of Sheridan in his impeachment: of Warren Hastings—In India 
women are not “kept confined from a mean and selfish policy of man— from a coarse and 
sensual jealousy—enshrined rather than immured, their habitation and retreat is a sanctuary, 
not a prison—their jealousy. is their own—a jealousy of their own honour, that leads them 
to regard liberty as a degradation, and the gaze of even admiring eyes an inexpiable pollusjon 
to the pority of their famé and tha sanctity of their honour.” Then again in Bengal 
every household did nct depend for support on its own little patch of cultivation because 
Bengal produced more than she could consume and rice was exported to other provinces 
and countries from Bengal. 3 
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` “All through ihe stifing summer of I770 the people went on 

dying. The husbandmen sold their cattle; they sold their implements 
of agriculture; they devoured their seed-grain; they sold their sons and 
daughters, till at length no buyer of children could be found; they ate 
the leaves of ihe irees and the grass of the field; and in*June 1770 
the Resident at the Durbar affirmed that the living were feeding on 
the dead. Day and night a torrent of famished and disease-stricken 
wretches poured into the great cities. At an early period of the year 
a pestilence had broken out. In March we find small-pox at Moor- 
shidabad, where it glided through the Viceregal mutes and cut off 
the Prince Syfutin his palace. The streets were blocked up with 
promiscuous heaps of the dying and dead. Interment, could not do 
its work quick enough; even the dogs and jackels, the. public scaveng- 
ers of the East, became unable to accomplish their revolting work, 
and the multitude of mangled and festering corpses at length threa- 
tened the existence of the titizens.”’ * 

This description is based on official records of the time—con- 
temporary opinions and dependable views. 

The effect of this famine was deplorable for the people and un- 
precedented in its baneful influence on society. 

The actual loss due to the famine has not been and cannot be 
calculated. Those in power smiled in secret ‘‘looking over wasted 
lands’’, for such men— ' 


“find a music centred in a doleful song 

Streaming up, a lamentation and an ancient tale of wrong 
Like a tale of little meaning, tho’the words are strong 
Chanted from an ill-used race of men that cleave the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the harvest with enduring toil.’’ 4 


But actually those in power were, worse than the Lotos-Eaters; 

for they strove only to profit by the miseries of the people. ` 
The finest part of the Province lay desolated by famine ; the 
fields were abandoned. Two years after the famine Warren Hastings 
wrote an elaborate report on the state of Bengal. ‘‘He had made a 
progress through a large portion of the country, instituting the most 
searching inquiries by the way, and he deliberately states the loss of 
at least one-third of the population. This estimate has been accepted 
by all official and by the most accurate non-official writers.’’ ® Twenty, 
_years after the famine the remaining population was estimated from 


3 Honter— Annals of Rural Bengal, 
4 Tennyson. 
ô Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal, 
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twenty-four to thirty millions: Said Hunter—‘‘We cannot help 
arriving at. the conclusion thet the failure of a single crop following l 
a year of scarcity, had within nine months swept away ten millions 
of human beings.” Thirty-five per cent. of the whole population 
and fifty per cent. of the cultivators perished. Large tracts of fertile 
land lapsed into jungle, and as the poet has said :— 


“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a boid peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’ ° 


The hereditary husbandman—with his accumulated experience— 
suffered most—while fifty per cent. of the cultivators perished, at 
least twenty-five per cent. lost their land or could not till it for want 
of domestic animals, seed- grain and agricutural implements. Years 
after the famine landlords were constrained to bring men from other 

. provinces to cultivate the land. ` 

One cannot help asking how. a famine could, within nine months, 
work such havock and why? Famine, as Cunningham has put it, 
represents “that dreadful state of things when food is not obtainable 
at any price, or that scarcely less dreadful condition when enhance- 
ment of price is practically prohibitory to all but the wealthy.’’’ 

- How could the famine cause such devastation in Bengal, which had 
been described in 1666 by Bernier as a land flowing with milk and - 
honey? Wrote Bernier :— 

“Egypt has been represented’ in every age as the finest and 
most fruitful country in the world, and even our modern writers deny 
that there is, any other land so peculiarly favoured by nature ; but 
the knowledge I have acquired of Bengale, during two visits paid to 
that kingdom, inclines me to believe that the pre-eminence ascribed 
to Egypt is rather due to Bengale: The latter country produces rice 
in such abundance that it supplies not only the neighbouring but 
remote states. Itis carried: up the Ganges as far as Patna, and 
exported by sea to Maslipatam and many other poris on the coast of 
Karomandel. It is also sent to foreign kingdoms, principally to the 
island of Ceylon and the Meldives.’’ * l 

And rice is the chief food of the Bengalis which grew sO scarce 
during the famine of 1770—only a hundred years after Bernier’s visit 
to the Province. Rice was to be had in such abundance in Bengal 


6 Goldsmith — Deserted Village. 
? Gunningham—British India and its Rulers, | 
8 Bernier—(Constables’ edition). 
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that in 1689 rice sold at the rate of 320 seers to ‘the rupee at Dacca. 
` Shaista Khan, when he left Dacca in that year, ordered that the 
western gate of the town through which he passed to leave for Agra i 
should bë closed and an inscription placed upon it forbidding all 
future governors to open it until rice should again be sold at the 
same price. And forty-seven years after his departure the gate was 
opened as the price of rice was reduced to the same-rate. °. 

Nor was rice so cheap and abundant in Hast Bengal ‘only. 
Murshid Kuli Khan—the Nawab of Bengal fied in 1725 less than 
half-a-century before the famine. And it is on record that during 
his rule five maundg or 200 seers of rice could be had for a rupee— 
“a man with an income of one rupee a month could have two meals, 
a day with pollao and kalia.’’ +° 

What then had happened during some fifty years to Bengal that 
she lost a third part, of her population in a famine which overtook 
her? Dearth of seasonal rain did not oceur for the first time in 
Bengal in 1770 ; for, the caprice of clouds was nothing new, and the 
shrinking of rivers and the drying up of some tanks used for the. 
supply of drinking water and irrigation—must have occurred many 
times resulting in partial or total faut of crop. Bengal had survived 
such calamities: . ; 

How is it then that this calamity found her resources exhausted 
_and her staying power at an end ? y 

Rice, though the chief food of the Bengalis and produced in 
plenty in the Province was not the only agricultural product of the 
people. Wrote Bernier :— ` 

“Bengale, it is true, yields not so much wheat as Egypt, but 
if this was a defect, it is attributable to the inhabitants, who live 
a great deal more upon rice than the Egyptians, and seldom taste 
bread.’ Nevertheless wheat is cultivated in sufficient quantity for 
the consumption of the country, and for the making of cheap sea- 
biscuits, with which the crews of European ships, English, Dutch 
and Portuguese, are supplied. The three or four sorts of vegatables 
which, together with the rice and butter, form the chief food of the 
common people, are purchased for the merest trifle. 
Bengal being a land of rivers and creeks was so plentiful of fish 
that in some parts of India—where the ‘people were vegetarians—the . 
people of Bengal were „looked down upon by the higher castes as 
*‘fish-eaters’’. 


3 Bradley-Birt—The Romance of an Eastern Capital. 
-10 Majamdar—Musnad of Murshidabad, 
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Said Bernier :— : 

“For a single roupie twenty or more fowls may be bought. 
Geese and ducks are proportionately cheap. There’ are also goats 
and sheep in abundance.” Pigs were obtained at so low a price 
that the - Portuguese, settled in the country, live almost entirely upon 
POLK... cesses ‘Fish of evary species, whsther fresh or salt, is in the 
same profusién. In a word, Bengale abounds with every necessary - 
of life ; and it is this abundance that has induced so many Portuguese, 
Half-castés and other Christians, driven from their different settlements, 
by the Dutch, to seek an asylum in this fertile kingdom’’: 

Then again—it has been said that Bengal has an endless number ` 
of channels, and ‘‘these channels are lined on both sides with towns 
and villages, thickly peopled with Gentiles ; and with extensive fields 
of rice, sugar, corn, three or four sorts of vegetables, mustard, sesame 
for oil, and small, s mulbeny trees, two or three feet in height, for ve 
food of silkworms.’ : 

That Bengal produced not-only rice but also ʻother ‘products ip* 
such profusion as to be able to apoE the surplus was also said by 
Barnier :— 

(1) ‘‘Bengale abounds likewise in sige with which it supplies 
the Kingdoms of Golkonda, and’ the Karnatic where very little is 
grown, Arabia and Mesopotamia, through ‘the towns of one and 
Bussora, and even Persia, ‘by way of Bender-Abbasi’’. 

(2) “There is in Bengale such a quantity of cotton and silks, 
that the kingdom may be called the common storebouse for those two 
kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoostan or the Empire of the Great 
Mogal only, but of all the neighbouring Kingdoms, and even of 
Europe. I have been sometimes amaged at the vast quantities of 
cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and coloured, which 
the Hollanders alone export to different places, especially to Japan 
and Europe. ‘The English, the Portuguese and the’ native merchants 
deal also in these articles to a considerable extent,’’ 

(8) “The same may be said of the’ silks and silk stuffs of all 
sorts. It is not possible to conceive the quantity drawn every year 
` from Bengale for the supply of the whole Mogal Empire, as far as 
Lahore and Cabol, and generally of all those foreign nations to which 
‘the cotton cloths are sent... ..”. The Dutch have sometimes seven 
or eight hundred natives employed in their silk factory at Kassem- 
bazar, where, in like manner, the English and other merchants employ, 
a proportionate number.”’ 


{u The origin of Australia’s wool industry goes back to 1793 when about 30 sheep from 
Calcutta and a few from Ireland were first introduced. 
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The exports brought Bengal money while the fields and factories 
- kept the people always engaged in work. Handicrafts had not then 
grown into manufacture and trade had not expanded to commerce. 
Guilds, therefore, developed into corporations. But inland trade was 
brisk and Bengal goods ‘were carried in Bengal-built vessels—manned 
by Bengali sailors to foreign countries—as has been remarked by 
Berneir. : 

“These prove that the people of Bengal were not’ poor. Moreover, 
it was customary for the ‘people to keep stores of rice and corn. 
There was a custom called Bahuni—which had attained a semi- 
religious significance. ` Tt is derived from Bahanna or fiftytwo—the 
weeks to which a year is divided. It was observed on the last day 
of the month of Paus in the winter. When the golden harvest of 
paddy was reaped the householder stored in his granary paddy enough 
to feed the family for full fiftytwo weeks, i.e., a year ; and the door 
of the granary was closed. , 

Usually, therefore, there was deficiency neither of food nor of 
money in the Province to plunge it into a devastating famine when 
a single crop failed due to want of seasonal rains. But we find that. 
in 1770 the failure of a single crop, following a year of. scarcity had, 
within nine months, swept away ten millions of human beings. 

The question has to be answered—-how was this unusual thing 
possible and who were responsible for the death of these millions of 
men. The question has not yet been answered satisfactorily though | 
the reasons have, here and there, been hinted at. But the historians 
—Englishmen have not only attempted to minimise the responsibility 
of their countryman in India for the famine which was to a great 
extent—man-made, by describing the famine as a visitation’ of 
providence but have been mean enough to shift the burden of the 
responsibility from the shoulders of their countrymen to those of some 
Indians—condemning thenr unheard. 

Bengal was divided into two parts— Eastern and Western. Bor 
a considerable time, East Bengal ` had been harassed by Portuguese 
pirates and Maughs. The Portuguese had found in East Bengal a 
land of promise, rich and unexplored. Some of them had already 
settled in Chittagong and Arracan and had even established them- 
„selves in Sonargaon. “ They were a strange crew, from all accounts, 
these first Portuguese adventurers in Bengal. Francois Bernier, the 
celebrated French traveller, writing of them in the seventeenth 
century, speaks of them as men who had been forced to flee from the 
older and more law-abiding settlements to the south. ‘They were 
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such as had .abondoned their monasteries, men that had iwige or 
thrice married, murtherers’: ‘They were a desperate, bucaneering 
crew, ready for any adventure, and rivalling in recklessness and 
daring the wildest heroes of romance. Such as had deserved the 
rope were most welcome’ and esteemed there’. It needs no stretch 
of imagination to believe that the life they led, unchecked by any of 
the restraints of civilisation, was ‘ very detestable and altogether ` 
unworthy of Christians, in so much that they impunely butchered and 
poisoned one another, -and assassinated their own priests, who 
sometimes were not better than themselves?’ ’’ * 

Bernier’s Description of them is delightfully. graphic and realistic. 
‘Their ordinary trade was robbery and piracy’, he continues. 
« With some small and light gallies they did nothing but coast about 
the sea, and entering into all rivers thereabout, and often penetrating 
even so far as forty or fifty leagues upcountry, strprised and carried 
away whole towns, assemblies; markets, feasts and weddings of the 
poor Gentiles, and others of that country, making women slaves, great 
and small, hai strange emeng and burning all they could ` not 
carry away.’ 

The King of Arracan at first looked upon these turbulent 
adventurers with suspicion and, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, made a determined ` attack to exterpate them from his 
territories. Unfortunately bis plans amiscarriéd. And even a local 
Governor of the country suffered a complete defeat at their hands and 
his fleet was practically annihilated. 

This was one of the reasons why Islam Khan the Moghal Viceroy 
(1608 A.D.) removed his capital from Rajmahal to establish a capital 
at Dacca to be in the very centre of these disturbances. 

Ambition, like adversity, brings strange bed fellows and the King 
of Arracan arranged to combine with the Portuguese force organised 
by Sebastian Gongalez to fight the Mogals—as their common enemy. 
This Gongalez had established himself in Sandwip where he attracted 
adventurers of every sort—until they numbered no less than a 
thousand Portuguese, two thousand Indian soldiers, two hundred 
cavalry, and eighty sail, well mounted with cannon. But the Mogal 
Viceroy caught the Mughs before they could effect junction with the 
Portuguese and defeated them-with gteat slaughter. East Bengal— ' 
which with the fatal fertility of its flood-striken fields, had known no 
peace for a long time enjoyed it under Islam Khan. Mutual re- 
criminations between the Mughs and the Portuguese weakened both’ 
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of them and atlast Gongalez was defeated and slain by the Mughs. 
Though afterwards the Mughs made attempts to plunder East Bengal 
their success resembled the previous attempts only as the erumblings 
of an extinct crater to the lava floods of a living volcano. 

The comparative peace under strong rulers brought back prosper- 
ity to the people of East Bengal. And ‘when the famine of 1770 
overtook Bengal—it could produce: “no ee disagjrous effect 
on the ‘people there. 

It was otherwise with West Bengal where the dpal had been 
transferred by Murshid Kuli Khan for reasons stated before. 

It had been the ambition of Moghal Viceroys from Murshid Kuli 
Khan to Alivardy Khan to purchase the favour of the court at Delhi 
at the price of the wealth of Bengal. Every Viceroy tried to improve 
upon the amount sent as revenue and presents, and no one cared to 
improve the lot of the people. 

Reference has already been made to the vast sums in cash- and 
kind Murshid Kuli sent to Delhi on his assumption of office in- 
dependent of the Viceroy at Dacca. Mention has also been made 
of the money spent by successive Nawabs and traitors in . their scramble 
for power. ; 

And in addition large sams were exacteđ from the people for the 
treasury which was beyond the dreams of the avarice of Clive and his 
companions when they marched on Murshidabad. to. make- Mir Jafar 
-Nawab. 

l A new danger appeared to the people of “West Bengal when the 
‘Mahrattas appeared op the scene bent on plunder. They had under- 
mined: the power of the Moghais in Delhi and they laid low the 
prestige of the Viceroy in Bengal whose capital even was not safe 
from their attack and who was, at last, constrained to purchase 
peace—not with honour— by agreeing to pay chowth or a fourth part of 
the revenue of the province to them. : 

Thus the people of West Bengal were being drained’ dry by- the 
Moghals, the Marhattas and the English. 

The ideal of taxation by rulers in India was taxation for the 
amelioration of- the condition of the people. It has nowhere been 
more clearly,.tersely'and prettily put than in Kalidas’s description 
of the traditions of the Children of the Sun—a line of princes said 
to have- descended from fhe Sun, of whom Ramachandra was the 
‘boast, the best and the ornament :—~ 


‘*__ Well. they (the subjects) know the tax they gladly aia 
For their advantage on the realm was laid. 
9-1910P—III 
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The bounteous sun delights to drink the lakes, 
-But gives tenthousandfold the wealth he takes.’? 1 


Not content with spending their revenues on the people the 
ancient princes gave away to them the accumulated surpluses at 
intervals. It is reminiscent of the healthy custom prevailing among 
clans and Classes like the Red Indians whose chiefs were obliged, 
by custom, to divest themselves ‘of ‘ the accrued surpluses at regular 
intervals. : ; ; i 

But very different was the practice of ordinary kings and their 
representatives everywhere whose excessive greed often crushed the 
people and brought about their own downfall through risings and 
revolutions.. As Goldsmith has put it :— 


“ Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 14 


The accumulations of wealth in Delhi and Murshidabad were ` 
almost. fabulous and evoked the envy of others. Sir John Shore 
(raised to the peerage with the title of Lord Teignmouth) in his 
valuable minutes dated the 18th June, 1789 (Appendix to the Fifth 
Report, 1812) stated that the impositions subsequent to the adminis- 
tration of Murshid Kuli Khan had been as follows :— 





By Shuja Khan from 1722 to 1728 .. Bs.  19,14,095 
By Ali Vardi Khan from’1728 to 1755 Salei 22,25,554 
l Total in thirty years ee s 41,389,649 
By Mir Kassim, 1763 i pie ih 74,81,840 
Total-in forlyone years «e.» 1,16,20,989 l 


“Tt is necessary ’’ said Shore, “to remark that these imposte 
were founded upon principles unknown to the Moghal constitution and 
that the tumar jama, or standard assessment, to which this increase 
was superadded in 1728 was rated at Rs. 1,06,93,152 the settlement of 
Turya Mull. We are not to forget that Rs. 14,385,593 of the revenues 
of new territories constitute part of the difference. The sum of 
Rs. 1,16,20,989 with an addition of Rs. 2,58,857 the amount of a 
tax levied by Jaffar Khan in 1772 forms the ‘total increase effected 
by the subahdari abwab, or viceroyal imposts, consisting of twelve 
principal articles.’’ i 

The settlement of Bengal at the close of Kasim’s administration 
was thus stated by Grant :— 


13 Raghuoamsa—Translated by Griffiths. 
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Tumar or standard EET : Rs. 1,41,16,116 
Abwab in eight articles to the death of Ali Vardi 








‘in 1756, with the serf siccar of Kashim i 42,28 467 
Keffayet of Kashim, in three articles with aiuit 7 
subadari of Jaffar Khan in part 35 45,238,563 
Towfeer of Kashim, éncluding increase in the’ Jaigri . 
of Dacca PA 831,62,858 
'Total imposts ws. 9,  1,19,09,388 
Deduct allowances and charges ey 4,01,276 
Total assessment of Bengal in 1768 a 2,56,24,228 


Thus additions werè piled up and the people wore groaning under 
the crushing load when a new terror was added in tRe advent of the 
English whose one object was to make money by administration- 
cum-exploitation. Sir John Shore characterised the addition made 
by Mir Kasim as ‘‘a mere pillage and a rack-rent.’’ According to 
him that from the time of Turya Mal in 1582 the increase had been 
moderate; from the later period to Ali Vardi’s administration i in 1755, 
it had been ‘‘rapid but not perhaps excessive '’; while in 1763, it 
had been “violent and exorbitant.” That Shore’s opinion was 
correct was also proved by the fact that both Maharaja Nanda Kumar 
and Nawab Reza Khan had found it necessary to substantially reduce 
the assessment of Mir Kashim. ‘‘ A precedent derived from tyranny 
and extortion,” observed Shore, “can have no weight with those 
who do not wish to imitate it, nor can such means be productive for ` 
a continuance.” 
But a comparison of the assessment of 1786-37 with. that of 
1765-66, the first year of the Diwani assessment would show that 
both the gross and the net revenues had considerably increased. 
No relief was granted to the cultivators. And in 1883 Sir William 
Hunter, the historian of British India said in the Viceroy’ s Council: 
“The Government assessment does not leave enough food. to the 
cultivator to support himself and his family throughout the year”. 
And Compton has openly avowed: ‘“‘ There is no more pathetic 
figure in the British Empire than the Indian peasant. His masters 
` have ever been unjust to bhim. He is ground until everything has 
been expressed, except the marrow of his bones.”’ 

In Bengal the English violated even the terms of their Permanent 
Settlement to increase the irfcome of the Government, through cesses, 

How terrible the new terror in Bengal, i.e., che supremacy of 
the English was may be realised from ‘the remarks of a man like 
Warren Hastings quoted before. Macaulay, in- his essay on Clive 
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gave the following graphic description of the condition that prevailed 
before and was precursor to the famine :— 


“Every ship from Bengal had for ` some time irou alarming 

- tidings. The internal mis-government of the province had reached 
such a point that it could go no further... What, indeed, was to be 

‘expected from a body of public servants exposed to temptation such 
‘that, as Clive once said, flesh and blood could not bear it, armed with 
irresistible power,:and responsible only to’ the corrupt, turbulent, 
‘distracted, ill-informed’ Company, situated at such a distance that the 
‘average interval between the sending of a despatch and the receipt 

‘of an answer was above a year and a half ? Accordingly, during 

‘the five years wbich followed the departure of Clive from Bengal, the 

misgovernment of the English was carried. to a point ‘such ‘as seems 

‘hardly compatible with the very existence of society. The Roman 

proconsul, wbo, in a ‘year or two, squeezed out of a province the . 

‘means of rearing marble palaces and baths on the shores of Campania, 

of drinking form: amber, of: feasting on singing birds, of exhibiting 

armies of gladiators and flocks of camelopards, the Spanish viceroy, 

who ‘leaving behind him the curses of Mexico or Lima, entered, 

“Madrid with a long train of gilded ‘coaches, ‘and of sumpter-horses 

‘trapped and shod with silver, were now ‘outdone. Cruelty, indeed, ° 

“properly so called, was not among the: vices of the servants of the 

‘Company. But ctuelty itself could hardly have produced greater evils 

© than sprang from their ‘unprincipled eagerness to be rich. They 
pulled down their creature, Meer Jaffier. They set up in his place 

‘another Nabob, mamed Meer Cossim.. But Meer Cossim had talents 
‘and a will; and, though sufficiently inclined to oppress his’ subjects 
himseif, he could not bear to see them ground to the dust by oppress- 

‘ions which yielded him no profit, nay, which destroyed his revenue 

‘in its very source: The English accordingly pulled down Meer Cossitn 

: and’ set up Meer Jaffier again; and Meer Cossim, after revenging 
himself by a massacre surpassing in atrocity that. of the Black. Hole, 

“fled to the dominions of the Nabob of Oude. At every óne Of these 
‘revolutions, the new: prince divided among his foreign masters what- 
“ever could be scraped together from the treasury of his fallen pre- 
eGOceREOr The immense population of his dominions was givén up 

‘as a prey to those who had made bim a sovereign, and who could 

unmake him. The servants of the Company obtained, not for their 

` employers, but -for themselves, a monopoly of almost the whole 
internal trade. They forced the natives to buy dear and to sell 

- cheap. They insulted with -impunity the tribunals, the police, and 
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the fiscal authorities of the coutry. They covered with -their protec- 
tion a set of native dependents who ranged through the provinces, 
spreading desolation and terror wherever they appeared. Every 
servant of a British factor was armed with all the power of his 
master ; and his master was armed with all.the power of the Company. 
Enormous fortunes were thus rapidly accumulated .at Calcutta, while 
thirty millions of human beings were reduced to the extremitly of 
wretchedness. They had been accustomed to ‘live under tyranny, 
but never under tyranny like this. They found the little finger of 
the Company thicker than the loins of - Surajah Dowlah. Under their 
old masters they had at least one resource : when the evil became 
insupportable, the people rose and pilled down the government. But 
the English Government was not to be soshaken off. That government, 
oppressive as the most oppressive form of barbarian despotism, was 
strong with all the strength of civilisation. It resembled the govern- 
meni of evil Genii, rather than the government of human tyrants. 
Even despair could not inspire the soft Bengali with courage to 


‘confront men of English breed, the hereditary nobility of mankind, 


whose skill and valour had so often triumphed in spite of tenfold 
‘odds. The unbappy race never attempted resistance. Sometimes they 
submitted ‘in patient misery. Sometimes they fled from. the white 
man, as their fathers had beed used to fly from the Mahratta: and 
the .palanquin of the English traveller was often carried through 


silent villages and towns, which the report of his ‘approach had 
made desolate. l l 


s9 15 


The paragraph quoted above not only deseribes the condition f 
sasini the wretched condition the people of Bengal had been reduced 


to, by the inhuman oppression of the foreigner, and the reason why 


the famine of 1770 had such disastrous results. But it also shows Sarei 


fd) Macaulay’s conception of the strength of civilisation ; 


(2) the fiendish ‘cruelty which the English indulged i in to satiny 


their greed ......... cruelty which was contagious and filtered down 


to their Didien deendénts 


(8) the demofralising effect of Honos and 
(4) the utter helplessness of the people of Bengal. 


“Strength of civilisation”? according to Macaulay, was the 


‘strength of those who put their trust “on reeking tube and iron 
pai were prone to barness science to the chariot of di and of 


18 Macetlay—Essays. ` 
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destruction and left out of their calculation the invinicibie soul 
of man. It was a perverse conception of the strength of civilisation 
which was destined to bring about its own ruin. i 


“The disastrous effect of monopoly in Bengal has been clearly 
demonstrated, It was thus described o an Englishman—Bolts— 
in his “Consideration on Indian Affairs” 


“Ty the e of the Mogul forim and even'in that of the 
Nabob Allivardy Khawn, the weavers manufactured the goods freely, 
and without oppression, and though there is no such ihing at present, 
it was then a common practice for reputable families of the Tanty., 
or weaver cast, to employ their own capitals in manufacturing goods, 
which they sold freely on their own accounts. ‘There is a gentle- 
man, now in England, who in the time of that Nabob, has purchased 
in the Dacca province in one morning eight hundred pieces of muslin 
at his own-door, as brought to him by the weavers of their own 
accord. It was not till the time of Serajah al Dowlah that oppres- 
sions, of the nafives now described, from the employing of gomastahs 
commenced with the i increasing power of the English Company, upon 
their changing the mode of providing their investment; and the same 
gentlemen who also in Serajah al Dowla’s time witness to the fact of 
the above seven hundred families of weavers, in the districts round 
Jungalbarry, at once abandoning their country and their professions 
on account of oppression of this nature, which were then ‘only | 
commencing, Since those days the natives have had no Nabob to 
apply to in cases of oppressions. But such as were the dependent 
creatures of the English piy, against „whom they could hope 
for no redress. 

“With every species of monépely, therefore, every kind of 
oppression to manufacturers, of ali denominations throughout the 
whole country, has daily increased; in so much that weavers, for 
daring to sell their goods, the Dallals and Pykars for having con- 
tributed to or connived at such sales, have, by the Company’s agents, 
been frequently seized and imprisoned, confined in irons, fined 
considerable sums of money, flogged, and deprived, in the most 
ingominious manner, of what they esteem most valuable, their casts 
(caste). Weavers also, upon their inability to perform such agree- 
ments as have been forced from them: by the Company’s agents, 
universally known in Bengal by the name of ‘Mutchulcahs’ have had 
their goods. seized, and sold on the spot, to make good the deficiency; 
and the winders of raw silk, called ‘Nagaads,’ have been treated 
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also with such injustice, that instances have been known of their 
cutting off their thumbs, to prevent their being forced to wind silk. 
This last kind of workmen were pursued with such rigour during 
Lord Clive’s late Government in Bengal, from a zeal for increasing 
the Company’s investment of raw silk, that the most sacred laws of 
society were atrociously violated; for it was a common thing for, the 
Company’s sepoys to be sent by force of arms to break open the 
houses of the Armenian merchants established at Sydabad (who 
have, from time immemorial, been largely concerned in the silk trade) 
and forcibly take ‘the ‘Nagaads’ from their work, and carry them ` 
. away to the English factory. 


“In this situation of, the trade. in Bengal, exclusive of such 
` articles as are necessarily provided for the English Company’s invest- 
ment, which......... is the worst of all monopolies; exclusive of what 
the Foreign Companies are permitted to provide} in order to prevent 
clamours in Europe (for which goods however such Foreigners are 
obliged to pay prices much superior to those given by the English 
Gomastahs) and exclusive also of the little which the honest private 
merchant’ may be able to provide secretly, the whole inland trade, 
in almost everything else that the country produces, and even the 
trade in come’ principal articles of foreign import, has been carried 
on as monopolies, by a few of the superior servants of the English 
Company, with their Banyans and favourites; and ‘not only every 
public measures of late years adopted by the government at Calcutta 
has, been calculated to favour the estabiishment of such ‘monopolies, 
but even the contradictory and injudicious orders of the Court of 
Directors, on some occasions, from a want of local knowledge, and on 
others from connivance at the proceedings of their servants .abroad, 
or from the state of parties in Leadenhall Street, have promoted such 


shameful measures.” ’° ; 


Thus England ruined even the industries of Bengal through the 
trade policy adopted. This policy was the outcome of selfishness 
and greed. And as soon as they secured power they devised 
means to stifile opposition by appropriating the power to deport 
“undésirable’’ Europeans from India without trial or even without 
assigning reason for such deportation. Bolts himself was the victim 
of this policy because of his intention to start a printing press in 
Calcutta. His book on Indian affairs exposed the evil effects of the. 
‘monopoly the English in Bengal established to enrich themselves. 


16 Bolts—Considerations on Indian Affairs (1772 A.D.) 
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The. exploitation of the people of Bengal was aedes and it is 
no exaggeration to say that when the English came to power after 
the fall of Serajah-ed- ~Dowllah they bled Bengal white undermining > 
her power of resistance. This exhaustion of the power of resistance 
the province had slowly built up, made her people succumb to the 
famine which was, partly at least, man-made and not due entirely to 
natural causes. | 

As the power of the Nabob decreased that of the English in 
Bengal increased tili the English monopolised a!l power. 


“O! it is excellent . 
To have a giant’s strength; but ’tis tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’’ 


Unfortunately for the people of Bengal the English in ARE 
Province used their ill-achieved strength apne 

Hunter has admitted that— 

‘Until 1772 Bengal was regarded by the British public in 
the light of a vast warehouse, in which a number of adventurous 
Englishmen carried on business with great profit and on an enorm- 
ous scale. That a numerous native population existed they were 
aware; but this they considered an accidental circumstance, and one 
in which they took rather less interest than we at present feel in the 
aborogines of Natal or Sierra-Leone.”’ *” 

Callous indifference to the sufferings of the sons of the soil is 
writ large on British administration in India, It combined with a 
natural calamity in 1770 to create and augment a famine which 
assumed alarming proportions and swept away, witbin nine months 
ten millions of human beings. Afterwards, it made famines recur 
with the periodicity of climatic changes, and intensify the poverty of 
the people all over the country. The famine came at a time when 
prolonged maladministration and greed had sucked up the moisture . 
that ought to sustain the teeming millions of the Province and 
ruined the people. The English in India did not care for the people. 
What they wanted was gain, more gain and still more gain. 

“Lower Bengal has three harvests each year; a scanty pulse crop 
in spring; a more important rice crop in autumn; and the creat rice 
crop, the harvest of the year, in December.’? 1° l 

In the early part of 1769 increased prices had ruled owing to the 
partial failure of the winter rice crop of 1768. But the. people contem- 


li Annals of Rural Bengal. í l . 
18 Ibid. 
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plated the situation as a passing squall which tbey could weather’ 
easily. In a province or a country where the harvest depends mainly 
on the caprice of the clouds such partial failures:occur. Next year the 
rains were usual till September when they ceased. The crop which 
depended on them withered. ‘‘The fields of rice,’” wrote the Super- 
intendent of Beshenpore at.a later period, ‘are become like fields 


of straw.’’ -But the ‘English Company not only stood for its pound. 


of flésh, but wanted an addition to it. Remissions of the land-tax — 
and advances to husbandmen, received no practical effect. Ina year 
when. thirty-five per cent of the whole population arid fifty per cent 
of the cultivators perished for want of food, ten per cent was added 
to the -Jand-tax for the ensuing year (1770-71)—on the advice of a 
Mobaminadan Minister of Finance. The retiring, Governor Verelst 
declined to communicate to the Court of Directors in England the 
actual condition of the Province lest their placid slumber would be 
disturbed by disquieting dreams of dwindling dividends. 

That the local officers were fully aware of the situation. send 
be evident from official records,—On November 14th, 1769 the 
following ‘minute was recorded—The Board has long been 
sensible of the great difficulty we have laboured under in engaging 
a sufficient number of coolies. for the works of the new fort (in 
Calcutta), and the still greater one of prevailing upon those who are 
provided’ to remain there for, any conitinuance’.”” This was due to 
scarcity ‘of grain in the province. But the Company had in store 
19,000 maunds of rice and was expecting further supplies from differ- 
ent parts of the country. The ° proposal, therefore, was that ‘‘y 
might engage to allow every coolie one seer of rice each day, ne 
paying for the same ai the Company’s” price with tha contingent 
charges upon ib ; the difference that may’ be in their favour showid, 
as usual, be paid ihein in cowries, .the coolies receiving rice at a-com- 
parative reasonable price, and which, I believe, will be at an average 
40. per cent. cheaper than they can procure it at the public bazars, 
would, in my opinion, be an incentive to numbers offering their service 
at this jucnture’’. The proposal was acsepted and the Buxey was 
‘advised thereof.’? 49,000 maunde of rice the aH- powerful ‘Board 
had’ already ordered to be provided and a further quantity was 
arranged to be brought from’ Chittagong. ‘Thus we find that in 
November, 1769 when the “Board was fully aware of tle scarcity of 
rice and the fact that the scarcity was” “likely to continue for ‘at 


“I9 Extracts from the ‘India Office Relating to Famines lin India (1769:1788)' pab: 
lished in 1888, 
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least ‘eight months,” and would ‘‘ be much increased and moré felt 
sometime hence than now." The Company had.in their stores a 
huge quantity of rice which they had purchased at a price 40 per cent. 

less than the price prevailing in the market and had ordered for 
more—thus * augmenting the scarcity and ’ sending ‘np the price. 

And ‘yet it was said that the necessary supply for the troops had not 
been stored and.-the troops were marched from one famine-sticken 
part of the unfortunate Province to another, the peasentry com- 
plaining “anaes the. military wrung from them their last chance of 
subsistence.’ 


‘In 1668-70 the Government forced the whole stock of rice in the 
Province into the market at the commencement of the calamity. It 
was declared a crime to lay up stores of the precious commodity 
against the coming year; every one who laid in stock became a public — 
malefactor, his shop was at the mercy of the mob, ahd- his person in 
constant danger of arrest. 


And this was done with the double purpose ‘of stocking rice for, 
the Company and for. allowing its servants the opportunity to make 
money out of the suffering of the people. 


The Company was relentless and its sérvants—Indians—were 
made to realise the rent in full, if not more than thè fixed amount. 
The words of its. officers fell on deaf ears. In his letter written on 
the 14th January, 1770 Raja - Sitab’ Roy wrote—‘ Your servant is 
never ‘wanting in diligence and attention to the affairs of the Sirkar, 
but such is the scarcity of grains in this province (Bihar) that 50 per 
cent wretches in a day. perish with famine in the streets of Patna; 


and I am REN the calamity i in this district is still mere pevenly 
felt: 3 20 


In his letter received on 15th May, 1770 Reza Khan aascrued 
the condition of the country thus.—‘‘ As there is no remedy against’ 
the decree of Providerice how shal! I. describe the misery of the 
country from the excessive droughts, the dearness and scarcity of 
grain hitherto but now a total failure. The tanks’ and springs are 
dried up, and water grows daily more difficult to be procured ”,?! 
But he took care to add.—‘‘ To this hour I have laboured as well in: 
the collections, as in every other branch. with the- diligence and 
atiention of. the most, faithful well-wisher, and as far as the fallible 
nature: of man would admit I have been guilty of no omission,” 


20 Retracts from Records in the India Office. 
2 Ibid 
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-And these are the two men whom the ingenuity of British writers 
has tried to make scape-goats of to shift the Tepone Paty from the 
shoulders of the Europeans. 

-The cruel rigidity with which revenue was collected practically 
ruined the old aristocracy of the province which had its roots:in the 
past and exercised what may be called paternai despotism in the 
Province. ES 

The Raja of Dinajpore stated that out of the revenue fixed at 
Rs. 18,70,902 he had remitted 12,00,000. But the Provincial Council 
in Mourshidabad remarked, that because the Raja could remit 
Rs. 12,,00,000 besides the disbursments at Dinajpore, .‘* We cannot 
hesitate to conclude that this estimate of the Raja and the report of 
“the Ameen, on which it is said to be grounded, are entirely fallacious 
and framed with a view to supporting a claim for deduction upon the 
strength of a clause of his agreement with Mr. Vansitart.’’ ` The 
Supérvisor, therefore, was authorised to exert an authority over the 
Collectors in the Mofussil to secure more. The Suvervisdr was- thus 
written to—‘‘ We-must desire you to acquaint the Raja--and the © 
enclosed parwanah from the Naib Dewan will inform him to-the ` 
same purpose—that if he does not heartily. co-operate with you. in 
answering our expectations, he may lay his account with-suffering | 
. the.deprivation of the zemindary: ‘and being summoned to the city to 

- fulfil all demands ” . 

The Raja of Burdwan. died ese towards the end of the 
famine, leaving: .a treasury so utterly drained, that his son, a boy of 
sixteen, ‘‘had to,melt down the family plate, and when this was 
- exhausted, to beg temporary loan, in order to perform his father's 
obsequies. >”. He .was..treated a8 .a prisoner in his own house for 
inability to meet thé Government demands. - 

. The Raja of. Nadia ‘‘ emerged from the famine impoverished and 
_In. disgrace, and was kee to have his son appointed to the 
management of his. lands ?’ 

Maharani Bhawani ‘‘ was threatened with dispossession; the alè 
. of her. lands........."" . 

. The, aged’ Raja of Bishnuporé pawned his household god Madan 
: Mohan and still unable to meet the Government demands was sent to 

. debtor’s prison. He was released only to. die. 

: ‘The youthful Musalman Raja of Birbhum ‘was hardly suffered 
to obtain his majority before he was confined for arrears. 

Such. was the effect of the policy Se by ane ee i 
‘ squeeze-out money from the zemindars... 3 a-lo 3% Doa oo, o 
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As for the officers of the: Company they found in the famine 
. a favourable opportunity to amass fortunes. pr 
Said Macaulay.—“It was rumoured that the .Company’s 
servants had created the famine by engrossing :all the rice of the 
country ; that they had sold grain for eight, ten, twelve times the 
price at wlfich they had bought it; that one Eglish functionary who, 
the year before, was not worth a hundred guineas, had, during the 
season of misery,- remitted sixty thousand pounds to London.” Had 
Macaulay considered it necessary to examine fact he could not have 
taken recourse to rumour,- We know that ‘shifting . of evidence, 
meant nothing to him. But here we think his English partiality 
made him shrink from facing facts.: -And in his eagerness to save 
his countrymen in ‘the East from deserved disgrace he! remarked— 
“These charges we believe to have been unfounded. That servants 
of the Company had: ventured, since Clive’s departure, to deal ‘in rice, 
is probable. That, if they dealt in rice, they must have gained. by 
_the scarcity, is certain. But there -is no reason for thinking. that 
they. either produced or aggravated an evil which physical causes ` 
sufficiently explain.” . : oe P 
As‘-we have shown before physical causes do not—for they 
cannot—sufficiently explain the devastating effect of. the famine in 
Bengal. > A-ona year’s famine, caused by general failure of the 
December harvest in 1769 and ‘intensified by a partial failure of the 
crops of the previous year and the following. spring ‘could not have 
‘produced such disastrous results—taken such toll of. human life 
if the Company and its servants had not, by their acts of omision 
and‘ commission created conditions in which the famine became‘aggra- _ 
vated. It was thus, at least to a great extent, a man-made famine 
—the precursor of a series of famines during British rule in 
India, And British’ writers have vied with each other to prove that 
nature and not the English were responsible for the repeated calami- 
ties! But no amount of pettyfogging ingenuity can change facts ; 
and when that ingenuity failed. to achieve its end the Engish 
writers tried to fasten the guilt on the Indian servants of the Com- 
pany. Far be it from us to exculpate these Indians from - the. charge 
of cruelty which often developed unto inhuman..brutality ; some.of 
them were rogues in grain who were: so, obnoxious to the European 


ee “masters: they wished to please that: they:- were ‘only supportable by, l 


doing those dirty acts the less vile refuse to do. The mangnificent 
eloquence of Buke has embeddéd in amber their misdeeds. But they 
can plead that they acted under instructions to serve the masters. 
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“The whole ‘administration was accused of dealing in. grain for 
their private advantage. It was in vain that the Court of Directors 
wrote one indignant letter after another demanding the mames of 
the culprits. No satisfactory investigation was ever made; and the 
native agents of the, governing body remain to this day under the 
charge of carrying off the husbandman’s scanty stock * at arbitrary 
prices, stopping’ and emptying boats that were importing rice from 
other provinces and ‘compelling.the poor rayats io sell even the seed 
requisite “for the next harvest’. Not without réason does the Court’ 
‘express thé suspicion that the guilty parties: could be no other iban 
persons of some rank in its own service ; and curious to relate the 
:only: high official who was brought to trial for the offence was the 
' native Minister of Finance who had stood forth to expose the mal- 
practices of the English administration”. > © ` 

The people suffered and died. 


Abbe Raynal, had after giving a description of death, destruction l 
and devastation remarked :-- 


“But it is still more remarkable, and seems to characterise,.. 
the indolence, as weli> moral as natural; of the natives ‘nat 
amidst this terrible distress, such a multitude of creatures, pressed by 
the most urgent of all necessities remained in an absolute inactivity ; 
and ‘made no attempts whatever for their self- preservation. All the 
Europeans, especially the English, were possessed of magazines, and 
even these were not touched ; private houses were so too ; no revolt, 
no revolt, no massacre, not the'least violence prevailed. The unhappy 
` Indians, resigned to despair, confined themselves to the request of 
succour they did not obtain, and peacefully waited for the relief 
of death.” | . l 


Abbe Raynal then remarked that such misery in Europe would 

have created disorder; fury, atrocious acts and crimes and said—‘“Had 

‘it been the fate of the English to have had the like events to draw on 

the part of the people of Bengal, Perhaps, une famine would have 
been less general and less destructive.’ 


The “‘sentiment innate in all hearts’? was smothered by the 
English for gain and they did not hesitate to refrain from saving the 
people. Vast tracts of fertile land on which the bones of the dead 
lay bleaching remained uncultivated for a long time; cultivated lands 
lapsed into jungles in which wild animals roamed at leisure and which 
resounded with the howls of tigers which were a source of danger 


~ 8 Hunter—Annals of Rural Beugal, 
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to the people. Prosperous villages became denavied looking as gloomy 
as the close of day— a 


“When falls the sun bebind the western hill; 
And threatening clouds the'air ‘with horror fill.” 


o 3 


One year of famine was followed by three years of anda 
plenty—bumper.crop following bumper crop.. Nature exerts „herself 
to the utmost: to repair the damage done. That she failed to do 
so the records.of the next thirty years mournfully attest. Plenty 
had indeed: returned, but it had returned to a silent and deserted 
province.’ ‘“‘Before the end of the rainy season of 1770 the evident 
depopulation had excited grave apprehensions in the mind. of the 


Council.” ‘They considered the miseries the country. had suffered,’’ 


the number of industrious peasants and manufacturers who had been 
destroyed by the famine.’’ Early in, 1771 they speak of ‘‘the great 
reduction of people thereby.’ There had been “‘such a mortality 
and desertion among the rayats,’’ they report in February 1771, “‘as 
to deprive the farmers of the possibility of receiving rents,” Next 
year the-Commissioners appointed to visit the various districts found 
the country ‘‘desolated by the famine,” the lands abandoned, and 
the revenue falling to decay. While a third of a generation of. the 
poor had been -thus swept from the face of the earth, a whole genera- 
tion of once rich families had been reduced to poverty. On every 


side was-heard by the Revenue ‘Farmers, that a wealthy class,.who ` 


then stood forth as the visible Government to the common people, 


was unable to realise the land tax. They were stripped of their office,- 


their persons imprisoned, and their lands, the sole dependénce, of 
their families were re-let. The ancient families of Bengal, who were 
afterwards acknowledged by the British Government as the lords of the 
soil, fared still worse. 

Bengal cmerged from the famine hse of her. wealthy Nee 
industry at a stand still, her social structure almost, destroyed, _ her 
land in a state of uncultivated neglect due to want of men to work. _ 


A 


NYAYA-MANJARI = 
pete 5 VĚ * ; 
JANABIVALLAVA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., Pu.D., Sankhyatirtha 


'Well, as the word ‘dandi’ conveys the sense of a noun as well 
as an adjective so from the word ‘cow’ we shall be able to learn an 
individual ‘cow as a noun and the universal of cowness as its adjective. 
But why do you say that it would be a heavy load on the part of 
the word ‘cow’ to convey these two meanings? A critic points 
out ‘that the example in question is mis-matched. In the above 
example the word ‘dandi’ consists of two parts, viz., the stem and 
thé sufix. As it admits of two parts so one part conveys the noun 
arid the other one communicates the adjective. The word ‘danda’ 
condtitutes the stem to which the’ suffix ‘in’ having the sense of a ` 
‘matup’ suffix, has been attached. The stem denotes an adjective 
' aiid the suffix stands for a noun. The word ‘cow’ caynot be analysed, 
into two such parts. The word ‘dandi’ does not denote an adjective 
and. the’ word ‘danda’ does not denote a noun. But here the word 
‘cow’ is a single one. It may convey either 4 noun or an adjective 
but cannot convey the both. If it is to convey an adjective while 
conveying a noun then it should receive the help of another source of 
knowledge since none can assume that the word ‘cow’ has power 
to convey both the noun and the adjective. But if the word ‘cow’ 
denotes only an adjective then the universal of cowness which is an 
adjective cannot stand unsupported. It must haye a support to 
stand upon, i.e., requires’a noun to- qualify. The metaphysical logic 
casts its’ shadow upon the science of grainmar. It conveys a noun 
by implication. ‘If we hold this view, we. do not violate the logic 
of grammar. Every body knows from his own experience’ that 
whenever a word is uttered an individual is ‘presented to our cons- 
ciousness. We have no’ conclusive direct’ knowledge that an indi 
vidual is directly communicated to u5 by’ a word but not implied by 
a universal.. Consequently, a doubt arises in aur mind, viz., either 
an individual which is a foun is conveyed by a word or it is implied 
by a universal, the meaning of a word. The doubt in question is 
to be solved by means of logical discassion. It is a very difficult 
task for us to carry out that a word denotes both`a noun and an 
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adjective as its primary meaning. Moreover, no experience of us 
bears an evidence to the hypothesis that a word denotes a meaning 

at the outset, stops for sometime and then denotes another meaning, 

Our experience says that the awareness of an individual is produced 
by that of a universal even if there is no word to bring it about. 
Hence the awareness of an individual is generated by the medium 
of a universak The source of the knowledge of a universal is a word. 

This is the final conelusion we arrive at. 

You, the Naiyayikas, haye also admitted tbe truth of this hypo- 

thesis. Kanada says “The colour ‘white’ inheres in a substance. 
If we are aware of the fact that the colour ‘white’ inheres in a subs- 
tance then the judgment that the substance is white is framed. 

There is causal relation existing between the awarehess of the, white 

‘colour’ inhering in a substance and the judgment that the substance 
is white.” 

It has been stated that as the verbs, viz., to cut, to kill, to i: 

etec., are related to individuals so an individial constitutes the 
primary meaning of a word. This statement is fallacious since in 
some cases verbs are also syntactically connected with verbs. An 
example is as follows. The Vedic text ‘‘one should prepare fire i in - 
the shape of a Řawk” is the example i in question. , It may be con- ` 
_ tested that an individual is only subservient to a Vedic rite, i.e., an 
action since a universal, a formless being, . cannot be serviceable. 
‘Such a contention does not.hold good. The reason behind ‘the above 
criticism’ is as follows. In the above rite a hawk is not mentioned 
as instrumental to it just as an animal is referred to, as instrumental 
to a Vedic rite in the Vedic text ‘Paguni yajeta.’ The designation of 

a Vedic rite as fire is the title of this section. The ‘wording of this 
text purports to convey that a hawk should be constructed after 

observing a few rites. A real—a bird hawk cannot be created by 
observing a few rites. We also reinember what has been stated i in 
the chapter devoted to the naming of fire. It has been | stated that 
a .hawk cannot be created by piling bricks. But fire is so prepared 
that it assumes the form of a hawk. Hence a universal is subser- 
vient to a rite but not an individual. Now, it may be contested’ that 
_ the resemblance of fire to a hawk will be constructed. Such a con- 


tention does not ‘hold water since resemblance is not a thing to” ‘be . l 


dòne. Whatis similar to a particular hawk is also dissimilar to 
another hawk. Hence, dissimilarity accompanies resemblance. The ` 
objection that a universal, being formless, is not subservient toa ` 
rite is baseless. Thou" n, attribute and’ an action are formless 
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yet their efficacy in connection with the performance of some rites 
is acknowledged. Let us cite examples. One purchases with a red 
cow. One. offers libation into fire going round it. We shall also 
prove that a universal is also indirectly related to an action since an 
individual is implied by a universal. Hence the verbs, viz., -to cut, 
to kill, to sprinkle etc. are indirectly related to a universal. 


A rite which is practicable by means of an individual, implied by. 
a universal, is said to be practicable by: the universal itself just as an 
action which is performed by the, body and the sense-organs is asserted 
to be.done by the soul that dwelis within the body. l | 

Let us clarify the exainple quoted above. The soul is the enjoyer 
of the fruit of all actions. If is the doer of all actions. But as itis 
formless so it gets everything done by means of its associated body 
and sense-organs. It cleanses the twigs of a fig-tree carefully. observes 
the sacrificial ghee and does such other things through the ‘instru- 
mentality of its body’ and sense-organs. Thus it becomes the agent 
of an action, i.c., a doer. Similarly, a universal performs an Acioa 
through the cause way, of an individual ` wd becomes instrumental, 
to an action. i l . 

Hence the Mimansakas hold that a universal is instrumental to 
an action. Butit performs its action through the activity of some- 
thing élse just as the formless and static soul becomes the doer -of 
an action. . 


A few rites which require the service of an individual for its 
completion have been cited.. They are as follows. One should make 
six gifts. If an animal dedicated to a godina sacrifice runs away 
then another animal bearing a close resemblance to it should be 
killed. A universal is instrumental to these rites through the medium 
of an individual. Following the same line of thinking growth, dimi- 
nution and aggregation étc., may apply to universals. Again, if we 
hold that a word denotes a universal then the relation of denotation 
holding between a word and a universal is easily cognised. Ifa word 
denotes an individual then it should be admitted that a word denotes 
an infinite number of individuals. (All individuals belonging to a 
class are denoted by the same word. Hence, the power of denotation 
. belonging to a word is infinite). Again. if it is held that a word 
` denotes only an individual then a word is wrongly .used since it is 
employed to convey an. object which it does uot denote. These are 
the possible defects which vitiate the hypothesis that a word denotes 
an individnal. The hypothesis in question is not exposed to them, , 
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It has been also objected that a word denotes a perceptible object 


and that a universal is not the exclusive object of perception. The. 


sum and substance of this objection i is that a word cannot denote a 
universal only. 
This objection has been met by Kumārila; de: author of Sloka+ 
varttika. ‘He Holds that a concrete object. having various properties 
is the objett of our perception. , : 
Kumiarila in his Sloka-varttika raises a prima facie objection, viz., 
if a perceptible object has various properties then why should a word 


denote a universal only? He says in reply to it that a word cannot 


denote an object having various properties. All words denote objects, 
having a direct reference to a universal. 

There is not a single word which is logically neei as com- 
_ petent to denote an object having various properties. It is not also 
easy to grasp the relation of denotation holding between the word 
and the object having various properties. “Thus, _we should restrict 
the power of denotation and hold that a word denotes only a uni- 
versal which is one of the various properties of an object. This 
hypothesis stands upon sound logic. Hence, a universal ‘is the only 


primary meaning of a word. This is the essence of the hypothesis: 


that a word denotes only a universal. 


Te REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT-A WoRD DENOTES A 
UNIVERSAL 


The above hypothesis is going to be refuted: .A universal does 


not constitute the primary meaning of a word (a pada) used in a’ 
sentence. ‘A’ pada is the combination of letters with an inflexion ' 


attached to it but is not a mere stem. The law of grammar holds 
that a stem and an inflexion express their meanings which are 
mutually related. When an inflexion such as the second case- ending 


etc., is attached to a stem the meaning of an inflexion is presented ; 


to our consciousness derived from a word as a substantive and -that 
of a stem‘ as a predicate which qualifies it. An inflexion simul- 


taneously signifies three things, viz., case, number and gender. If- 
.a stem denotes a universal then the meaning of an inflexion cannot - 
be related to a universal. A universal cannot be a case. It has got : 


no gender -masculine, feminine or neuter. Moreover, it cannot be 
marked with a number such as ‘two,’ ‘three’ ete. 

Now, the upholders of the above hypothesis may contend that 
all these difficulties will be solved because an individual is the secon- 


dary or implied meaning of a word. The Naiyayikas join issue with : 
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them. and point out that the above solution is not satisfactory. A 
word is once uttered or employed: It partially expresses a meaning 
by its primary force and then again conveys a different meaning by 
its secondary force. The secondary meaning, conveyed by it, is 
related to case, number and gender and ig Na to our cons- 
ciousneas. This order of the presentation of a meaning in its rela- 
tional character is not borne out by our experience (A°word once 
uttered completely expresses its ‘meaning. It does not gradually 
convey its meaning. Such an expression of meaning go2s against the 
grammatical law). i 
It will be improper on cur part to relate the meaning of an 
inflexion with a universal. It looks like a. contradictory injunction 
that one should wet with fire. As the meaning of an inflexion is 
` related to a male so the meaning of an inflexion is related to a uni- 
versal through the medium of an individual. Though the relation is 
not direct yet why will it not be logically tenable? When an inflexion 
conveys its meaning it does it as related to the meaning of a stem, 
viz., a universal. But itis not the aim of an inflexion to convey 
its meaning as related to the secondary meaning of a stem since if it 
does so, there will be no uniformity in conveying the primary meaning 
of a word. The Mimansakas hold that as it is impossible to establish 
a relation between the primary meaning of a word and that of an 
inflexion so the meaning of an inflexion is related to an individual. 
Such a defence is not tenable. ‘A soul is logically called the author 
of an action since it’ has consciousness, volition etc. But a universal 
is eternally static and is in no way related to a process. So in 
grammar a universal is never used as a case. Hence how will. the 
meaning of an inflexion be related to a universal? It‘can be in no 
: way be related to a universal. 

The number such as one, two etc., ‘ig said to be syntactically 
related to a universal. But the former does not belong to the latter. 
The number belongs to such a substratum: with which it is not syn- 
tactically connected. 

No body experiences that a number is indiréctly related toa - 
universal through the medium of an individual. If a number is not 
related to an individual at first then it is logically absurd for it to be 
related to a universal. Such a gradual development of knowledge 
actuated by the necessity of femoving inconsistency is not experienced, 

An individual which is the generator of an action, is marked off 
_by a universal and. is qualified by a number et¢., is denoted by a word. 
„A universal does not constitute the primary meaning of a word. 
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The Mimansakas have held that ‘a universal is directly related 
to a Vedic action. They cite an example, viz., ‘One should arrange 
fire in the shape of a hawk.’ In this case the form of a hawk has 
been mentioned. There is no reference to. a universal. Hence a 
universal is not directly subservient to am action. 

_ The Mimansakas have said that the pile of bricks containing 
fire does nòt bear a resemblance to a particular hawk since if it is 
similar to one hawk then it may be as well dissimilar to another hawk. 
The argument of the Mimansakas is not convincing because the 
universal of hawkness is formless and it is highly inconsistent to hold 
that the said pile is similar to a universal. It is as good as to say 
that it is similar io the sky. -The example in question does no service 
to them. -It simply represents their challanging spirit. 

- There ‘are many other verbal usages such as ‘“‘Give a cow” etc., 
in which an individual having ane universal of cowness is syntactically 
connected with the verb ‘to give.’. So the learned men hold that the 
primary meaning of the: word ‘cow’ is ony an individual possessing 
the universal of cowness. _ a 

A word primarily denotes one characterized by a universal. It 
i8 not logical to hold that the meaning of inflexion is at first related, 
to‘ an individual and then becomes related to a universal. Tf we hold 
this view then the process of denoting a meaning by a word involves 
much complication and becomes round about. So this view is not 
correct. 

If we subscribe to the view that the primary meaning of | a word 
is an individual characterized by a universal then the use of cases 
in apposition finds justification. If we do not’subscribe to this view 
then the co-ordination subsisting between a subject and a predicate 
cannot be explained. 


So, a word denotes the possessor of an universal. Now, the 
Miminsakas raise an objection to this hypothesis. What is the exact 
meaning of the word ‘tadvin’ (having that)? The literal meaning 
is that this has that. The demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ stands for 
a near individual. Hence ‘the meaning of the word amounts to an 
individual having’ a universal. If it denotes a’ particular. then. the 
hypothesis is open to the same charges that a word has an infinite 
‘power of coliveying meanings and has unjustifiably wide denotation, 
iċ., it denotes objects which fall outside the sphere of its dendtation. 
‘But as there is no word to denote a universal so a universal cannot 
be used as an adjective. If the opponents hold that a word denotes 
both an individual and a universal then they load a word with the 
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heavy. burden of conveying two distinct objects. We have already 
discussed this point. : 


The Naiyayikas meet this objection thus. The. etymological 
meaning of the word ‘tadvan’ is that this has that. But still the 
demonstrative pronoun ‘this’ does not stand for a distinct particular 
such as ‘gabaleya.’ Moreover it does not denote all individual cows 
in the universe. ., But it stands for any individual cow, thé substratum 
of the universal of cowness but does not mean è distinct individual 
` cow such as gabaleya. As the word ‘tadvan’ denotes the substratum 
of a universal, e.g., the universal of cowness so the relation of deno- 
tation holding between the word ‘cow’ and al} individual cows is 
grasped by us. Again, as the common property of the meaning of 
the word ‘cow’ is the universal of cowness so the above charges that 
a word has infinite power of denoting objects and has unjustifiably 
wide denotation become pointless. Again, we do not admit that if 
a word does not denote noun without denoting its adjective. So we 

` do not overburden a word with the weight of its meaning. As we 
simply grasp the relation of denotation holding between a word and 

` the locus of a ‘universal so how much is -the weight of-meaning ‘on 
the part of a word is to carry. There are a few charges Which — 
are levelled against some hypotheses viz. if a universal is not 
distinct: from its locus then a word cannot denote both an individual 
and a universal etc. But they-do not affect our hypothesis since all 
these objections are squarely met with. l 


Moreover, ‘perception does not repeal sanete only. A uni- 
versal is a property of its substratum viz. an individual. “Perception 
reveals both viz an individual and a universal.. When a word is 
employed to denote an object of perception how is it that it denotes 
only a universal? Therefore we arrive at the conclusion that if a 
word is employed to denote such an object as is perceived then a word 
should also. mean the same object. There’ should be perfect co- 
ordination between the meaning of a word and the content of an act 
of perception. 


.', Now, the Mimansakas raise an objection against the above solu- 
‘tion. They point out that a substantive and 4 predicate ‘are’ not 
simultaneously perceived. The Naiyayikas even do not admit such 
n perception. The direct awareness of a predicate and a judgment are 
causally related to each other. Hence, the sense-perception of a 
universal takes. place at first. Hence a word should also denote a 
universal at the out-set. Therefore, it has a reference to a universal 
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for.the relation of denotation informs of it. Hence, the primary 
meaning of a word is a universal but not an ludividual. 

The Naiyayikas say in reply to the above objection. Itis.not a 
truism that a predicate is only perceived but not the eubstantive. 
Both the subject and the, predicate are perceived. . Whenever a uni- 
versal is perceived the sense-object contact in the shape of conjunction 
cum inherente is required. For this reason whenever.a sense-organ 
senses a universal it senses an individual, the lozus of a universal. 
We do not say that an individual is only perceived and its substratum 
is an inference. If we think with the Mimansakas then we should . 
admit that our sense-organ senses an attribute but the substance which 
possesses if is an inference. But there is no such provision in the 
logical code of the Mimansakas. Hence we hold that the substratum 
of a universal ‘is also perceived. As there is psrfect co-ordination 
between the meaning of a word and the content of perception 80 it is 
not logical to hold that a word denotes only a universal. 

Kumarila has stated that a word is always employed. with the 
main purpose of conveying a universal, the element of an object since l 
if we hold that a word denotes only an individual then we are to > 
adot that a word has infinite power of denoting innumerable indivi- 
` duals and when ‘it conveys its meaning it transcends its power of deno- 
tation. But we are not to face the difficulty of meeting all these. 
objections if we hold that a word denotes the locus of a universal. 
Therefore we should not impose limitation upon the meaning of a 
word, subscribing to the hypothesis that a wo:d denotes only a univer- 
sal. The Mimansakas may further contend that a word and the cor- 
responding perception of its meaning do not refer to the same object. 
If we admit that they do so then the knowledge derived from a word 
will be identical with that derived from sense organs. But itis a fact 
that these two pieces of knowledge are not identical. The reason 
behind their non-identity is this that when we perceive an object we 
grasp all its specific features but when we know an object through a 
word we do not have such a detailed knowledge. Hence, the distinc- - 
tion of verbal knowledge from perceptual one is established. The 
same opinion has been -expressed by an expert thus :—“A man who 
has been burnt differently feels the actual: contact of fire with his ` 
body”. ‘In other words, thé knowledge of the meaning of the word 
‘burning’ is entirely different from. the actual experience of burning: 
The drift of the expert opinion is this that there is a gulf of difference 
existing between perceptual and verbal knowledge. Its underlying 
suggestion is this that-a-word denotes only a universal. = 
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Now a question arises in our mind. ‘Tt challenges: the truth of 
one of the previous conclusions reached by the Naiyayikas. If verbal 
knowledge i is widely different from perceptual one then how will they 
stick to the hypothesis that the different pieces of knowledge, derived 
from various sources of kno wledge in some cases point éo one and the 
same object? In other words, how will they explain- the hypothesis 
of Pramana—samplava? An answer to the above. question is as 
follows. The objection, raised against the hypothesis of pramana— 
samplava, has already been met. Though we admit that there is a 

‘gulf of difference existing tetween perceptual and verbal knowledge 
since the former one reveals‘all the details of the specific character of. 
an object and the latter one does not do it yet these two pieces of 
knowledge refer to the same object as they refer to the same substra- 
tum. Again, ever if we refuze the hypothesis of ‘Pramana—samplava 
then it does not follow that a word denotes only a universal but not 
the substratum of a universal. Moreover, if it is admitted that a word 

‘denotes only a universal then the words ‘a cow’ and ‘cowness’ ` should 
convey the same meaning. There should be the judgment that cow- | 
ness is white like- the judgment. “ʻA cow is white”. The sufêxes 
tva’; ‘tal’ etc. conveying an abstract property should only signify the 
meaning of the stem to which they are attached like the word ‘catur- 
varnya’. i 

If the Miminsakas think that the word ‘cow’ denotes the uni- 
versal of cownéss but implies an individual then it is contrary to 
reason to hold that the word ‘cowness’ (gotva) which has been derived 
from the word ‘go’ with ‘tva ‘suffix’, denoting an abstract property, 
attached to it exclusively derotes a universal. A universal, detached 
from an individual, is never found out. 7 

If you hold that when the word ’ “cow? is heard the universal of 
cowness is known as associdied with the universal of cowness but 
when the word ‘cowness’ is heard a universal-in-itself is only known. 
If you-hold this view then you come round our path. "If it is held 
that a universal: having a locus to stand upon is denoted by a word 
then it amounts to this that a word denotes. the locus ` of a universal, 
otherwise, a universal having a locus to stand upon cannot be asserted. 
When we intend to express only a universal as independent of its 
locus we use words ending in suffixes viz. tva, tal etc. Patanjali in 
in his Mahabhasya has said to this effect. As specific properties , 
such as a universal etè. belong to the concrete objects, denoted by 
nouns so. nominal suffixes such as tva, tal ete are attached to these 
nouns. Let us explain ib with reference to a familiar example. A 
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universal belongs to a cow. The word ‘cow’ denotes a concrete indivi- 
dual. It consists of two parts viz. (1) a class-character, -the specific 
character of all individuals belonging to the class’ of cows and (2) 
exclusively particular. The word ‘cowness’ is employed only to 
express its cldss character. The nominal suffix ‘ness’ is attached to 
the noun ‘cow’. The word ‘cow’ is employed since the universal 
belongs to it. The* above remark of Patanjali gives evidence to the 
hypothesis that a word denotes the substratum of a universal. We 
have already- stated that in the proposition ‘‘A cow is white’’ the 
relation between the subject and the predicate is squarely explained 
if we subscribe to the hypothesis that a word denotes concrete indivi- 
dual. i.e. an individual POSE AIDE a universal, 


THE PROOF OF THE: FUNCTION OF A WORD TO DENOTE AN INDIVIDUAL 


The Mimansakas hold that a sentence, in the eubjunctive mood 
doés not refrain from conveying its meaning until and unless all the 
‘minor details which are necessary for the principal act are ex- 
préssed. Similarly, you are to admit that a word does not completely 
convey its meaning until and- unless it expresses an individual. 
As a word signifies an individual by the uninterrupted process of 
conveying its meaning so an individual is also included in its primary 
“meaning. l 

The Miīimänsakas holď that words in a sentence always reveal 
their meanings as interconnected with one another. These words 
do never convey their meanings in an isolated’ manner. Therefore, 
they should say that a word reaches the culminating point in con- 
veying its meaning when it communicates a particular. Moreover, . 
universals do not get themselves inter-connected without a reference 
to particulars. The Mimansakas cannot also hold that the discon- 
nected universals are communicated to us by their denotative words 
since according to them words do never present disconnected objects 
as their meanings to our mind. As the word ‘Gangayam’ in the 
sentence ‘Gangayam Ghosah’ (there isa village of cowberds on the 
banks of Ganges, the river) indicates a place, adjacent to the flowing 
river ‘Ganges*, on the strength of its secondary meaning so the word 
‘cow’ in the sentence “‘A cow is white” doesnot mean an individual 
cow by means of its sécondary meaning. This criticism is quite- 
clear from our experience. ae 

The meaning of a word is learnt if we carefully understand the 
meaning of the said word noting its usage- by the experienced persons. 
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We learn feom the usage that words like cow etc. signify concrete 
individuals i.e. substrata of universals, l 

The author of Nyāya-sūtra says that the meaning of a word, 
consists ofan individual, a universal and'a form. In the above sūtra, 
there is a particle: ‘tu’. It has been given in the Sūtra in order to 
determine something. ` What does it determine? -It defermines the. 
- selection of a particular meaning as a principal one from the meanings. 
according to the merit of a particular case. ‘Fhough a concrete - 
individual constitutes the meaning of a word yet in some cases 
the universal plays the important part and a particular occupies a 
subordinate position. Let us cite an example “A cow should not be 
kicked.” It is a ‘universal prohibition. This probibition applies. 
to all cows. ‘In some cases an individual plays the most important 
part and the universal sinks down into a subordinate position. Let 
us cite examples viz “Let loose a cow’’, ‘‘enchain a cow’ etc. In 
some cases, a form occupies the central position, a particular has a 
subordinate place and a universal is conspicuous by its absence. Let 
us cite an example viz cows from powdered rice should be prepared, 
If we use sentences in order to create mere forms then universals 
do not belong to earthen cows and similar objects though ° they. 
(universals) are all pervasive. The absence of universals from such- 
` objects has been already established. Hence, the meaning of a word 
is a concrete individual. It is impossible for a few words to denote 
universals. They merely denote particulars. Words like the sky, 
etc. constitute examples of such cases. ; 

_ ‘There are proper nouns such as Dittha etc. which are well- 
known as names, They stand for individuals since objects which 
they mean are devoid of universal.. So, a word like Dittha is called 
‘a dravya-Sabda (the name of a substance). ; 

Those who hold that a universal belongs even to an indiyidual 
which admits of imaginary distinctions should also hold’ that a 
universal resides in the individual known as Dittha since there are 
several individuals designated by the name “Dittha’. Why are you so 
opinionated? As there exists no such universal as skyness so there, 
exists no universal as Ditthatva. There is no scope for the wise to 
indulge in pure imagination with regard to this topic. 

There are a few abstract nouns. They signify only attributes 
characterized by specigs which exclusively Lelobg to them. There 
are some other abstract nouns which stand for attributes but imply 
substances by their secondary sense since in some categorical pro- 
positions a term denoting a -Substancé is. used as a subject and a 
| §+1910P-—III l ; 
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term, denoting an attribùte, is used as a predicate and’ a copula 
which stands for the relation of identity unites them. ` 

Words like scent, sound, taste etc. signify only attributes having 
specific characteristic features. ‘They ‘never imply substances. The 
proposition that a lotus-is scert is never used. Scent is never used 
as a predicate which is asserted of a lotus since no body says that 
rice is scerf, and’ a mango ‘is taste. There are some words such as 
Sukla etc. which signify attributes but imply substances, It is seen 
that in order to convey a white substance the word ‘white’ is only 
used. But when we associate the word ‘white’ with the word 
‘attribute’ the word ‘white’ does not imply a substance as its power | 
of implying a substance is restricted. These words like words having - 
suffixes indicative of abstract qualities (whiteness etc.) exclusively 
denote attributes. A horse has white colour. Whiteness is in a 
horse. White colour and whiteness denote one and the same thing. 

There are two kinds of verbal nouns. Among verbal nouns 
some denote nominative case of a verb, some objective case, some 
instrumental case, some other cases. But some verbal nouns exclu- 
sively denote verbs. The above ones refer io a verb at the outset’ 
and ihen signify a substance which is connected with it. The word 
‘pacaka’ (a cook) is an example of the first type of words. If the 
connection wiih a verb is not directly noticed then and there then 
there is capability of being connected with a verb. The onl 
noticing such capability use such words. 

When we use words like picaka (a cook), lavaka (a cutter) etc,’ 
we do not mean to say that a cook is cooking and a cutter is cutting. ` 
We call-a person a cook or a cutter even when he does not cook or 
he does not cut.. We have noticed such usages even in the absence i 
of a verb. f 
~ A verbal noun of course denotes a verb. But it does not denote 
it as a process which is in the making. It denotes it as an accom- - 
plished fact. There is no referencė to the different stages of ‘an act 
which precede and succeed. A verbal noun which is derived ‘from 
å root in the passive voice with a suffix attached to it has a double 
character. It looks like a substance as well as like a vetb. When 
it represents the: verbal character it does not mean that everything 
has been done and nothing remains to be done. So it has been 
said that it looks like a verb. - . o N 

The first step towards the understanding of a word is that 
the cue’ of its use and its primary meaning are not one and the same-. 
thing. Let us take an example viz. the word ‘pacaka’. The act of 
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cooking gives us the cue of iis use. The nominative case of the act 
of cooking is its primar y meaning. . 

There are a few words which are derived - from a. root in the 
passive voiee with krt suffix attached to it. The.cue of their use: is 
identical with their primary meaning. e 4 

Thus we have stated the primary meanings of nouns. But we 
shall discuss the meaning of verbs ‘later on. 

We learn from the general, usage and from the passing acquaint- 
ance (with a few illustrations} that prepositions, indeclinables and 
nouns admit of various meanings. In most cases prepositions are 
prefixed to verbs. There is a.general rule that some indeclinables 
-become prepositions when they are prefixed to verbs. Some preposi- 
tions are annexed to nouns ¢.g. pravayah. It means one who has 
advanced in age. Other prepositions modify verbs and determine 
„their meanings in various ways. The above view has been expressed 
by some thinkers. ` i 

When a root is prefixed by different prepositions it admits of 
various meanings. If the root hr is prefixed by the preposition ‘v 
then it amounts to the root ‘to play.’ If it is prefixed by. the 
preposition ‘an’ to eat becomes its meaning. If it is preceded by 
the preposition ‘sam,’ it is identical with the root ‘to kill.’ ‘If itis 
preceded by the preposition ‘pra,’ it signifies the act .of beating. Hf 
it is preceded by the preposition ‘pari,’ it is synonymous with the 
root ‘to give up.’ l 

Sometimes we see that a preposition, preceding a root cancels 
its meaning. Let us take an example, viz., prasthita (started). The 
‘primary meaning of the root ‘stha’ (to stay) ‘is to stop all motion. 
When it is prefixed by ‘pra’ it expresses the sense of going. An adverb 
.should not contradict the original meaning . of the root which it is 
expected only to modify. 

An adjective which characterizes a noun but does not mar its 
sense is a true adjective. - This is our view. An adjective does not 
‘repudiate the meaning of its noun. = 


Whenever a preposition is connected with a verb it brings about 
a change in the meaning of the original root. As‘it dees so it becomes 
an adverb. Though a root acquires the power of conveying various 
meanings, being associated with a preposition yet it, being thus 
associated, conveys a definits meaning. The function of a preposition 
is this that it channelises the meaning of a root. But it does not 
permit a root to express any meaning in’ an unrestricted manner, 
. For this reason a preposition is an adve 
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We shall not discuss the point either a prepositich denotes a 
meaning or indicates it since it is irrelevant to the issue in question. 
By the joint method of: agreement and difference the’ meaning of a 
word is ascertained. If a root is preceded by a preposition then it 
conveys a certain meaning but if it is not preceded by the same it 
does not convey the same meaning. Do the prepositions denote a 
meaning? “Or do they indicate it? We shall’not, enter into this 
discussion. ,Theré are afew indeclinables such as ‘ca’ etc., which 
express the sense of conjunction. There sre a few prepositions which 
are used independently of verbs. An example. of this type of pré- 
positions is this ‘‘Brksam prati dyotate.’’ The meaning of such pre- 
. positions will be determined by usage and commonsense. This topic 
requires no further discussion. 
Some thinkers hold that this word conveys this meaning. Or, 
if a particular meaning is communicated by a particular, word the. 
meaning is denoted by it. There are persons who have the power of 
understanding but cannot make out the meaning of a word. “In order 
‘to make them understand we quote a few examples. We have said 
‘something to establish the validity of verbal knowledge. In other 
‘recondite works the nature of a word and its meaning have been.ela- 
borately ‘discussed. We feel no necessity of discussing the same topic 
over and again since the subject-matter is very extensive. -Now, we 
find leisure of discussing other topics. When we havs éstablished the - 
existence of universals we have said that words are related to external 
objects.’ In the meantime by this little endeavour our labour has been 
crowned with success.’ l 


THE FINDING oF THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE. 


‘We have ascertained the meaning of a word. We just now 
discuss the meaning of a sentence. The scholars hold diverse views 
-on this topic. 


(To be continued). 


WHAT EUROPE CAN DO FOR THE ECO- 
“NOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COUNTRIES 
_, OUTSIDE EUROPE* | 


Rip. ` Dr. V. J. KONINGSBERGER, 
Professor of Botgny, Universily of Utrecht” 


a e 

When comparing the western countries with the rest of the world 
the most outstanding character of the former countries is that the whole 
structure of their society is largely influenced, and even dominated by 
the countless applications of science and technique. We will not enter 
into a discussion of the question whether this mechanisation actually 
is only in the benefit of the people. One can easily defend the thesis 
that the rural life of a primitive farmer in a mild climate and on fertile 
soils, in a deeper sense, is happier and‘more free of care than that of 
. any portal in the complicated, flurried and hurried life of western 
civilization." On the other hand such a farmer often lives on the ‘social 
outskirts of human subsistence, in a continuous fear of powers, may 
be, mainly existing in his superstition only, and in an ever lasting 
‘menace of the health and -life of himself and his family by fatal 
‘diseases. 

The amazing progress of modern wena traffic made the globe ` 
` of the earth subjectively shrink to such an extent that even the most 
‘primitive man comes into contact with the modern world. His mind, 
. ig filled with the desire to get his share in the western commodities 
and as soon as possible we have to comply with this want. A preserva-" ~ 
tion of a primitive and destitute state of life comes into collision with 
all ideals of humanism, and would, moreover, drive those peoples into 
the greedy arms of communism. Also from an economical and social 
_ point of view there is for the young nations no way back. ‘'To- lag 
behind in the present development of the world, would necessarily mean 
a merciless loss of real fee and of the viability of a free 
nation. 

It is, iertare, not ai worth while, but even a ats for the 
‘western countries to consider duly the ‘problems of the present: world 
situation and the conditions in which the major’ part of humanity. has 
arrived at by the recent development of affairs. e, - 

The first thing to be done is to improve the hygienic conditions 
of these young countries and to procure ‘them with medical aid. In 


* Read at the Summet Session of the Netherlands Universities Foundation. 
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this connection the World Health Organisation does excellent work of ~ 
invaluable importance. I cannot stop in appealing to young physicians, 
who in most countries of the West are elbowing to find.a practice, to 
join for a certain period this magnificent and satisfying work as public , 
health officer in young countries. 

As soon as the hygienic, medical and ‘social conditions are improv- ` 
ing, the average life-time’ and the density of the population increase. 
This is largely due, to a decrease of the infant mortality and futther to 
a more fficient control of all kinds of- endemic and epidemic diseases. 

This progress of the population gives rise to a number of problems, 
one of which I best can elucidate on the former Dutch East Inthes. 
During the century preceding the World War II the population of this 
archipelago increased from about 5.000.000 to- 70.000.000, manifolding 
itself about 14 times. That means an annual increase of children, who 
have to go to schools of more than. hundred thousand. To meet this 
progress every year not only a large number of new schools has to be . 
built, but also the number of teachers annually must be raised by 
several thousands. In this regard the former Government failed, 
because it proved to be impossible to convince each year thousands of 
‘young men, that they had to abandon their rural life on behalf of the 
future of their country, in order to’get a training as a school teacher. 
That is the reason why the percentage of analphabetics did not drop 
noticeably and that their absolute number increased immensely, i in spite’ 
` of all measures taken by the Government. 

This situation should be prevented from the very beinni by 
appropriate measures to ensure an adequate, ever increasing teaching 
staff and equipment. Of course, this is a typical problem for the own 
‘governments to cope with, but it is useful to indicate it, because a 

certain degree of literacy and knowledge is necessary for any democratic 
society and for the economic dévelopment of a nation. 

An increasing population further ` means a need of more food. 
This implies the necessity of developing the agricultural possibilities- 
of the country and of breeding an‘ adequate live-stock. In the mean 
time the agriculture in most cases is the main resource for the economic 
development of a country. Industrialisation primarily only will come 
to the front in those areas, where the natural resources, such as 
minerals and ores, are rich, and in those countries, where. the density 
‘of the population ig is already so great that all, hands cannot be euiployed 
in tilling the land. 

The agriculture should be a with ait knowledge, skill 
and wisdom. ‘The history of mankind tells a- warning story about it. 


° 
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Archaeologists do not search for data on the life and culture of ancient 
man in the deserts because our ancestors preferred to live on dry and 
sterile sand. ‘Of course the old human settlements occupied selected 
*fertile areas, but the way in which man exploited his land spoiled the 
soil and water ‘conditions, and in the lapse of time converted his fields 
gradually into deserts and bare rocks, as is the case in Traqeand Iran. 


A reckless cutting down of the forests in order to get arable land 
seriously affects the -hydrological’ situation and bare land is a ‘ready 


victim of soil erosion. Billions of tons of the fertile topsoil have been 
washed away by rain into the sea in countries like Palestine, Greece, 
Italy and Spain, all countries of an old civilisation, where even at 
present the problem of reforestation and preventing further erosion has 
‘not always been properly attacked. In the U.S.A. even after a 
few centuries much land is already seriously endangered by erosion. 


In a humid climate the damage can be done within a few years. During ` 


the Japanese occupation many forests in’ the hills and mountains in 

Java have been cut down. Since then the capacity of the irrigation 

works in these regions decreased to an oppressive level and: in the low 
lands the yields, depending on irrigation, are seriously endangered. 

When a country still is thinly inhabited labour is scarce and the 

land is cheap. For that reason primarily agriculture uses to be exten- 

` sive. No need is felt—and the shortage of labour makes it impossible— 

to raise the annual yield per acre. The field operation has to be 

shallow, the use of ‘fertilizers’ scarce or absent. When the annual 

output decreases or when a larger crop: must be made, virgin land is 


brought under cultivation’ and the old land eventually is left fallow. 
Here the danger of erosion begins.. That is one reason, why in modern’ 


agriculture, it should be tried from the beginning to intensify the culti- 


vation of the land and to get the largest possible crop from the smallest 
possible acreage. 7 


Another reason is that soon the time will come, that the density’ 


of the population raises the value of the soil, so that more crops per 
acre are needed to make the soil paying: Nowhere in the world the 
value of arable land is demonstrated more clearly than in our densely 
inhabited country. Annually many millions are spent to reclaim land 
from the North. Sea and from the former Zuyderzee. Next week you 
will make a trip to the land reclamation wks of the, Zuyderzee-area 
and there you will get an impression of our expensive and peaceful 
efforts to gain more land for the Dutch nation. ‘Still,-these costly new 
polders in the long run will pay, thanks to the intensivity of our agri- 
cultural system. f 
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There is a third reason, why in many cases agriculture should be . 
intensive. It is seen that an intensive cultivation. needs much labour 
‘and so can prevent the menace of unemployment. Finally the need 
of export of agricultural products, in order to make the import of other 
goods possible, can: force to intensify the agriculture and to raise the 
annual outpat per,acre. l 7 
As: has already been said, soil conservation is the first care when 
bringing new land under cultivation. “This can only be attained -by a 
judicious de-forestation,. eventually combined with re-forestation, espe- 
cially in the highlands, on the hills and on rolling land, by terracing - 
sloping grounds and, in short,-by taking’ all precautions against soil 
erosion. Further an adequate crop rotation and fertilizing should be . 
practised to prevent deterioration of the soil. In a climate, charac- 
terized by long periods of drought, in most cases the laying out of, 
irrigation systems will be necessary. i 
When these conditions are realized, the development of agriculture 
is faced’ with the very important question what kind of crops should 
be cultivated. Pedological and climatological conditions primarily will 
determine the possibilities. These possibilities once given, each country 
in the first place should try to grow self-supporting in its food supply, 
to secure a crop of food plants, sufficient for ‘the own population: and 
for itg live-stock, and to do so in the most efficient way. This problem 
*strongly depends on the density of the population. 7 
. Still, a country does not make profits.and, cannot be:in progress, 
- when it is only self-supporting in its food supply.: Apart from food it 
shall have to produce crops for export in order’ to be able to purchase 
commodities, to be imported at the expense of the output of the export. . 


Growing crops for export, however, implies a much larger risk, 
than the culture of food-plants for own consumption, since the financial 
results depend on the world-market prices. The sensitivity for the - 
tendency of the world-market of export crops can only be abided by 

` spreading the risk, that means by growing a variety of export crops, 
and. by not putting all the eggs _in one basket, like for instance 
what Mauritius does with its sugar-cane cultivation. The consequence of 
this condition is that one needs to establish relatively large undertakings, . 
which on their turn need financing. , With an adequate organisation it 
- must be possible sto achievamuch by mutual cooperation between the 
farmers as long as the financing and investing capacity does not exceed | 
their carrying power. The latter problem, for instance, 1s much easier 
to solve when growing tobacco, tea, coffee and even rubber, than for 
the cultivation of sugar-cane and oil-palm, which need expensive . 
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factories. In the last cases mediation of, or co- operation with concerns 
well provided With capital will be indispensable. 

Another item, connected with the former, which from the begin- 
ning needs a rational solution, is the question, whether and how far 
an agricultural industry should be mechanized. This problem 
not only depends on financial considerations. In a densely inhabited, 
industrially underdeveloped country, for instance, it could economically 
‘be profitable to mechanize the field operations, to plant and to harvest 
mechanically, etc., but this could be a serious drawback from a sacial 
point of view, since it would reduce the labour employment and so 
enlarge the risk of unemployment- in the country." 


A judicious weighing of the different issues and the establishment 
of the desirable balance of interests, to be found also in reasonable 
wages, is essential to substantiate real prosperity. Reasonable wages 
do not imply that the labourers have to live in privation, on the con- 
trary high wages often would induce inflation and so lead to hardship 
and poverty. For the prosperity of ‘a country rational production 
methods are of far greater direci importance than the wage-rate 
itself, since a rational production implies low-cost prices, and in their 
turn .low prime-costs will beneficially affect the wage standard. A 
reduction of the prime-costs can be realised by increasing the output 
per unit of surface and time by measures that imply expenses, low in 
comparison to the output of the increased yield. When, for instance, 
one would succeed in getting a variety of rice, which ‘produces 20% 
more than the old commercial varieties, this would mean an equivalent 
reduction of the cost price of the rice. This is not an utopian phantasy; 
by means of scientific research much higher increases have been 
achieved in Indonesia. As for the sugar-cane better varieties have given 
a rise in the yield per acre of more than 100 per cent. 

Indeed, such possibilities to increase the ‘yield and to promote 
prosperity can be realised with the aid of modern scientific research and 
its application. Here I am touching upon an item which is of essential 
importance. One of the most striking differences between the western 
mentality and that of young countries is the feeling for scientific 
research and for technique in the former. The western intellectual of 
our days often is seized by the desire to explore Nature by means of 
exact and logical research, whereas the man of science in young countries 
generally finds hig satisfaction in a more philosophical approach of the 
major spiritual problems. 

This difference, however, is not so Aniane and essential as it 
looks to be, for also in the West it gradually grew during the last two 
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or at most three centuries. The development in the direction of explor- 
ing Nature by means of experimental research was slow in the 
beginning, but its rate quickly increased in the last century, so that at 
present applied science and technique put their stamp in the present 
western civilisation in nearly all its essential branches and expressions. 
A few centuries ago mankind as a whole confined itself in medi- 
tating on things, which were observed ‘in its surroundings, and so by 
deduction men created and fashioned their conception of life and their 
philosophy. Certainly also in our days this is still the case with the 
vast’ majority, also of western men. More than 99% of our population 
has not the faintest idea of the nature of electricity and electronics, but 
still they resignedly switch on their light in the evening, they cook 
and cool their food electrically, they listen in the radio and observe 
television. ia 
The urge experimentally to investigate the nature of things, t 
penetrate into the background of what happens, the desire ‘‘ to know 
how ” of old has inspired but very few people. There have been and 
still are students of fundamental pure sciences, who have laid and 
are still laying the foundations of the modern, technical development of 
western life. Generally, however, there is a long way between scientific 
discoveries and their technical application. Often the man, who discovers 
new scientific facts and draws up new theories, has no time or no 
genius to occupy himself with the possibility of their development into 
practical applications. i 
, It is mostly practical or commercially minded men, who 
gradually develop fundamental discoveries and make them liable for 
‘practical applications, which finally are realised by the industry, in 
medicine and in agyiculture. The importance of fundamental research, 
development and application, and of the inter-relation between these 
three for the progfess of the industry has been recognized so well by the 
latter, that modern concerns usually spend large sums annually 
for their own scientific research. The renowned Philips’ Laboratories 
give one of the most outstanding examples of this conception. 


The same holds true for the application of science in medicine, 
veterinary science and agriculture, the gap between discovery and appli- 
cation as a rule being not so broad as in the case of industry. The 
social consequences, however, are generally more directly for the benefit’ 

- of the community’ as a whole. i 

‘Adding all people in the western hemisphere, engaged with funda- 
mental research, development and application, the total will prove to 
be only a scrap of a fraction—let us say at most 0.1%—of the total 
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population. Still, it is IR fraction which made possible the enormous 
development of the West in technical perfection and which is respon- 
sible for further progress along this track. For this. purpose they have 
had a mental training in strictly analytical, logical and mathematical 
thinking. It easily can be understood that in countries, where there is 
no tradition in this field, it must be extremely difficult’ for the first 
students to devote themselves in this, direction, new and” prgnge for 
‘themselves and for their countrymen. g ; 

Generally in young countries there is a serious arrear in this field 
and it isa question of utmost importance that its countrymen take 
a leading share in the so called ‘‘ ac-culturation-process.”’. For that 
reason it must be considered an urgent problem that. young men are 
© convinced of the eae tar take courage—to qualify in scientific 
and technical directions. the long run a country cannot remain 
dependent on the man-power a other nations. . 

Of course the problem of. technical development as a whole exceeds 
the scope of one single lecture. “We have to confine ourselves to a 
rough outline, indicating the fields where technical development is 
urgent. It seems superfluous to stress the necessity of a good com- 
munication system, of power-plants and water-works and of tele- 
communications in any modern country. One needs roads and railroads 
for the supply and transport of cemmonues and eens dock-" 
works, aerodromes, etc. 

As has already been mentioned, the progress of Hedin care is of 
primary importance too, and the improvement of the national health 
‘organisation deserves the highest priority. No nation, nor individual 
can successfully strive after a better standard of living as long as life is 
endangered by infectious diseases like smallpox, typhoid fever, cholera, 
plague, malaria, etc., or undermined by deficiency or venereal diseases. 

Next to the protection of health in most cases the main point of 
the technical development will be the progress in the agricultural sector 
and also in that of animal’ husbandry, along lines indicated earlier. 

In many countries a lack cf sufficiently trained experts is the bottle- 
neck for a favourable development, also in Europe. In Spain and in 
Italy, for instance, there is an arrear in this regard, which endangers 
the future of these countries. Experience teaches that it is not suffi- 
cient to train a number of biologists and of agriculturists. ` It is also a 
question of mass education, mental attitude and organisation. 

For the tropical countries the importance of this matter has been 
recognized much earlier in Indonesia than elsewhere.. We owe this 
early | initiative to the genius of the late Melchior Treub, who since . 
1880 as Director of the Botanical Garden at Bogor, propagandized the’: 
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importance of soiontific retearehi for the apices development and 
whose ideas gradually. were winning through. 

Accidentally in ‘those years several important crops—tobacco, 
sugar-cane and later also coffee—severely suffered from diseases. 
TREUB appointed, in the beginning at the expense of the plantation 
owners, scientists, who had to investigate the diseases and to search 
for adequate Ineasures to combat or to prevent them. This reseaych in | 
many cases almost tmmediately yielded striking results and made the 
planters have faith in the aid of science. At an early date from this 
modest? start experimental stations came into being for all important 
culture plants. For each crop one or more special research stations 
were established, entirely’ financed by the plantations themselves. 
They not only coped with diseases, but also successfully tried to breed ` 
varieties with a high resistance against diseases and with higher yielding 
capacities. Further they developed more rational cultivation methods 
and within a few years the annual crop per acre considerably increased. 

The progress of the development of these cultures, managed > 
according to western methods; induced the Government to erect also 
experimental stations for the native crops. In the latter case, however, 
the results of ‘scientific research are only introduced slowly among the 
farmers, for a farmer is used to be a conservative and it is not easy to 
propagate a new variety or a new cultivation method. among millions 
of small land owners. Still, in the long run remarkable: results were 
attained. All over the country demonstration fields were planted, 
where new varieties and new cultivation methods were tested. Often 
the results were.clearly visible and any passer- -by easily could observe; 
that something particular had happened on such a land. Then the. 
‘farmer, carrying his products to the market in the near -by village, 
stopped and put down his. burden, trying to get information what 
happened with this crop and where seed for this marvellous plantation 
could be.secured. So gradually the illiterate Javanese farmer learned 
to appreciate the work of the experimental stations and for him the name 
cf Bogor had some magic sense. 

In my opinion in the above statements I have given a rough out- 
line of the domains, in which the countries of western Europe. can do 
much for the economic development of overseas countries. In the first 
place they can encourage their young physicians, engineers, agricul- - 
turists, biologists and foresters to devote a part of their career to the 
beautiful task of helping to develop the possibilities in young countries 
and to promote ‘in this way the prosperity of their peoples. I myself 
ain looking back with feelings of deep satisfaction on the many years 
that I was allowed to do such work. In the laboratories of a Europeah 
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University the research is very much specialized and. going’ down into: 
details; it often has an abstract and theoretical character.. One works 
more or less in an ivory tower and easily looses contact with the 
problems of human society. In a young, developing country, on the 
other hand, the problems to be solved ‘through’ scientific methods have 
an immense bearing on the welfare of the whole population. The 
whole field of research lies fallow and new discoveries and improvements 
directly can bear fruits. When this work is done unselfishly and with 
a good deal of idealism, it is a source of satisfaction and of happiness 
for both parties. i 

In the second place the western E and, Colleges greatly 
.can contribute to the solving of the present problem by teaching and 
training students from overseas: countries in those cases, where the 
fields of science concerned are not yet duly represented in their own 
countries. f 

It is my. conviction that a loyal and cordial cooperation in these 
domains must be of an immense interest for the development and pros- 
perity of young countries as well as for western Europe itself. 

The young nations should call’ upon the aid and co-operation of 
western countries without prejudice of a feeling of inferiority. As has 
been explained the western world has a start of no more than a century. 
Jt is of the greatest importance to catch up the arrears ‘and the young 
countries cannot attain this without the help from abroad. 

The western nations, on the other hand have no reason for 
haughtiness and pride. Too often their technical potentialities have 
béen abused for attainiig their aims through power and force. It 
would, however, just for that reason, be encouraging: for western. 
Europe and it would corr oborate the self- confidence of the old civilisation 
to experience that its own values and acquirements can be applied for 
the benefit of other peoples and of mankind as a whole, 

Here for the first time I’m speaking about western Europe, while 
J previously intentionally used the terms western countries, western 
world or western hemisphere. It must be obvious that, within the 
frame of this lecture, all what I have said holds true for the U:S.A. 
as well as for western Europe. Still, there is a difference in mental 
attitude between the U.S.A. and western Europe towards World 
problems. This difference also can be felt in the way, in _ which the 
problem of the technical assistance is approached. 

The U.S.A. are a relatively young nation with little or no tradi- 
tion and an optimistic confidence of their scientific and technical 
knowledge, in their “ know how ’’, in their potentialities and in their 
possibilities. Everything is undertaken with much energy, push and 
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decision. This implies a certain rashness and the risk of under- 
estimating ‘difficulties, especially those,. which often cannot be solved 
by reason, intellect or knowledge. They are imponderable and can 
only be understood by steadiness and wisdom. 


The countries of ‘western’ Europe, on the other hand, are all 
strongly rooted in tradition. They know by old experience how diff- 
cult it is to bridge the views of different nations. If they had not known 
that- beforehand, they are again experiencing it in their efforts and 
struggle for a United Europe. Therefore, they are less confident of the 
. achievements and possibilities in the domain of science and technique 
than the U.S.A. At least they doubt whether—or better they deny 
that—the World problems can be solved by reason and intelligence 
alone. They feel that a good deal of irrational understanding and of 
human wisdom is wanted to achieve the ambitious and high intentions, 
born from the disaster of World War II. ; =o 

Many Americans believe that Europe is impeded or even paralyzed ' 
by its tradition-bound attitude. We in western Europe, on the other 
hand, consider the ideals springing from .our traditions as Europe’s 
main vital force. Western Hurope is as an old oak, deeply rooted in 
the soil of history and tradition, from which the nutritive sap feeds the 
whole tree. It did so during the dark and stormy days of World 
War II, which stripped off the leaves and even branches. But the — 
same spiritual life-juice shall bud forth ‘new sprouts and leaves 
in the spring to come. = 

Pessimists believe that the mental gap botri the U.S.A. and 
Europe will grow wider and lead towards serious misunderstanding, 
which might even become more or less fatal. In my opinion, however, ` 
the only right conclusion is that the U.S.A. and western Europe still 
have to learn much of each other and that this will take time. There 
cannot be any question of serious danger, since both, the U.S.A. and 
western Europe, are profoundly inspired by the same ideals : World 
peace and a better understanding between all peoples of our globe: 
freedom of want and fear, and real prosperity for all men on the earth. 


IS BUDDHISM HOSTILE TO HINDUISM ? 


SILANANDA BRAHMACHARI 


There is a general impression that Buddhism is opposed to 
Hinduism. The rivalry between the followers of these two religions 
that continued for centuries contributed in a large measure to this 
feeling. Instances of such rivalry even amongst the different groups 
or sects of the same religion dividing them into hostile camps are not 
rare. ‘The spirit of rivalry inherent in human nature which is exhibited 
in every sphere of his activities should not be taken as a dividing factor 
between religion and religion. 


No doubt Buddha criticised’ some of the rituals of the Vedas. 
Strictly speaking, this criticism does not clash with tke fundamental 
teachings of Hinduism proper. Customs and conventions which creep 
into the scriptures and are regarded by the laymen as part and parcel 
of ‘‘ Dharma ” itself do not often find favour with the wiser section 
of the followers. Even some of them decry or deny some such practices 
of their own faith unhesitatingly and uncompromisingly. 


Before his Buddhahood, he had practised yogas under the 
renowned sages, one after another, in quest of ‘‘ Truth ’’ ‘and reached 
the height of spiritual attainments. He did not denounce them but 
was not contented.’ His progressive mind recognised no limit to the 
realm of realisation, and was keen on marching ahead. So he had to 
-leave the gurus to find ways and means for attaining perfection. A 
progressive attitude in respect of realisation should not be construed as - 
a departure from the main current of the Indian thought. Swami 
Vivekananda is perfectly right in saying that Buddha came to fulfil. 


Buddha maintaihed silence about ‘the creator and enjoined 
deliberately upon his followers to refrain from indulging in thoughts on 
creation saying ‘‘ Lokacinté bhikkhave acintaniya na cintefabha yam 
cintento ummiadassa vighatassa bhagi assa, i.e., (O bhikkhus, thoughts 
on the creation of the world are not worth entertaining and should not 
be indulged in. One who indulges in such thoughts may go mad and 
suffer). On the other hand he advised his followers to devote their, 
energies to get rid of mental fetters and be fully enlightened. This 
very sentiment was re-echoed in the following words of Sri Sri Ram- 
krishna in a different way : 


“aq Bata Afaa, ONT CCH A, GA Wa Sta NGI era fF ara i? 
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e., (while you are in a mango-grove, taste the mangoes, what is the 
- good of counting twigs and leaves.) ` 

What is actually required of man to reach the supreme state of 
being is the freedom from all fetters which tie down to limitations. 
The overcoming of the limitations laid on ane being unfolds the truth, 
setting all doubts at rest. l 

The~doctrine of ‘ anatta ’ preached by. Buddha has been often 
misrepresented as the bugbear to Hinduism. Anatta means non-ego. 
In this connection the following extract may be quoted :— 

“ Ripam netam mama, neso hamasmi, nameso atta, Vedana see 
sana... .. sankhaéré...... vifiianam netam mama, neso 
hamasmi nameso att&”’ di.e., (the five groups of matter sensation, 
perception, predisposition and consciousness which constitute the being: 
are not mine, nor I, nor my ego. This means the elimination of ego- 
sense .which keeps the being in bondage, clouding the vision. ‘The 
elimination of this ego-sense is equally PS upon by Hinduism for 
the attainment of ‘ Moksha ’ 

Eventually it may be senian that Buddhism does not recognise 
the individual entity known as ‘ atman’. The supreme entity is its 
summum bonum. The widely known term ‘ Nibbana’ is nothing but a 
synonym for the supreme entity which has been described as unborn 
unereated, eternal and blissful. With the attainment of Nibbana 
individuality dissolves. - Individual entity finds therefore no place in 
Buddhism. 

_ It will not be out of alee to mention that Buddha condemned 
the narrow outlook which deadens the reasoning power of man and 
distorts his vision. The parochial view ‘Idameva saccam mogha- | 
p mafifiam ’ i.e., (this alone’is truth, others are nought) was described 
by him as heresy. He made it clear that ‘ ism ’ is not the end but a mere 
means. In the ullumpupama sutta of Majjhima Nikaya, ‘‘ dharma ” 
is compared to a boat for crossing the river. Nobody carries it away 
on his shoulders out of gratitude. for it, because it helped him to cross 
over to the other side. In the-self-same way ‘ dharma’ is the means 
to reach ‘ moksha ’ but not to be clung fast unto it. When the goal 
is attained, the utility of dharma ceases. 

It would be thus evident that in no way. ‘Buddha’s meani go 
counter to Hinduism. The so- called hostility between one. two religions 
is a fiction and not a fact. 


THE CONCEPT OF FALSITY 
A STUDY OF CITSUKA’S VIEW. 


NiroD BARAN CHAKRABORTY. 
Department of Philosophy, Darjeeling Government College. 

[The concept of Falsity is an important concept ih Advaita literature. Different 
exponents of Advaita Vedanta bave understood falsity in different ways. In 
this paper we shall consider the view of Citsukha, a famous advaiffn, ecncerning 
falsity.] 

- Citsukhācārya defines falsity in his own way. He considers the 
false as that the locus of which is equally the locus of its eternal 
negation (Svasraya nisthatyantabhava pratiyogitvam va mithyatvam). 

The Naiyayikas do not recognise the locus of a thing as also the 
locus of the eternal negation of the thing. So, the author of Vedanta 
paribhasa has added the word ‘abhimata’ (assumed) when he inter- 
prets this definition of faisity. Sə, the word ‘thing’ in the phrase 
‘locus of a thing’ should be taken to mean ‘the thing as assumed.’ 
The Sruti text ‘neha-nanasti kificana’. is definitely stronger than 
_ any other source of knowledge like perception. This text definitely . 

shows that the world is’eterna]ly negated in its own locus, So, the 
Nyaya view deserves no consideration at all. 

The eternal negation of the silver is there in its own locus—the 
nacre—when the silver appears when there is nacre only. So the 
silver in this case is faise. The world also never exists where it is. 
perceived and-hence it also sails in the same boat with the silver. 

`The picture is eternally non-existent in pot. But for this, the - 
picture’is not false and the pot is not true. Falsity of a thing arises 
when - it is non-existent in its own locus. So, no anomaly can 
arise at all. 

Tf this definition is interpreted in this way, it becomes the 
replica of the second definition of falsity (Pratipannopadhou trai- 
kalika nisedha pratiyogitvam mithyatvam). In order: to avoid repi- 
tition, the substantive and the adjective of-the second deflnition have 
to be made the adjective and the substantive respectively in this defini- 
tion. So, the definition under consideration is to be interpreted to 
mean that as false which appears in the locus of its eternal negation. 
(Svatyantabhavadhikarane eva pratiyamanatvam mithyatvam). 

The definition requires further clarification. ‘A’ may both remain 
and be-eternally absent in ‘P’ and yet this ‘A’ may not be regarded as 
false. A pot which the Naiyayikas and the Madhvas take as real 
has in a way this dual character and these philosophers themselves © 
admit this and yet they donot take the pot as false. “The pot, they 
‘would well admit, is present in its parts in the relation of inherence 
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(samavāya) and eternally absent in these in the relation of contact 
(samyoga), and yet in -spite of this dual character, it is not false. 
. The Advaitin, however, regard the pot as false (because, according 
to him, everything in the world is false). How, then, does the defi- 
nition of falgity under cohsideration apply to this case? 


The ~Advaitin in reply proposes to state the definition in a more 

- specific way so that it may apply to the case. He says that the false 

is eternally absent in the locus in the same relation in which it is 

also present in it. If the pot is present in its parts in the relation 

of inherence (samavaya), it is also eternally absent there in the same. 
relat‘on. 

The opponent may ask—if the pot is absent in its parts in the 
relation of inherenca (samavaya), they are no longer its parts, for a 
part is exactly that in which the whole remains present in the relation 
of inherence (samavaya). 

The’ Advaitin, however, replies that the part- ahol situation is 
„not determined by the whole being inherent in its parts. Tt is enough 
for anything being a part if in il there is the not-yet-ness or ante- 
cedent absence (pragabhava) of the whole. A kapāla ia a part of a 
ghata, because in it that ghata is not yet. 

But, it may now be asked by the opponent, if the ghata (pot) 
is not yet present (i.e., if it will be present) in the kapäla (parts), 
how could the Advaitin in branding it as false regard it as also 

eternally absent (atyantabhavavan) in that kapala? Is not that 
`- which is eternally absent in a locus absent there for all times— past, 
present and future? There cannot be both eternal ahsence and 
antecedent absence (atyantabhava and prag gahava) of the same thing 
in the same locus. 

The Advaitin, however, replies that if this atyantabhava and the 
pragabhava of. the same thing can remain together at’ the same 
moment of time, there is no reason why they may not remain together 
_in.the same locus. That they remain together at the same moment 
. is clear at any moment: when the kapdla is there and yet the ghata 
has not come into heing. At any such moment there is undoubtedly . 
the pragabhava of the ghafa, and yet we can also say that the ghata 
js absent there without any reference to past, present and future, 
which means that atyantabhava co-exists there with prigabhava. 
(Atyantabhava may similarly co-exist with dharhsabhava). If, then, 
. they can co-exist at the same moment of time they can also co-exist 
in the same locus. aa 

The opponent may still not be silenced. He may insist that 
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such co-existence at a point of time may be a matter of immediate 
experience—we do really feel at ihis particular moment that both are 
present. But the presence of both in the same locus is not felt that 
way. In the kapala which is the locus of the pragabhiva of the pot, 
we do not feel the atyantabhava of the pot, atyantabhava meaning not 
absence without reference to past, present and future, but such absence 
as refers to all {he three. Where, rather, there is the ptāgabhāva 
of the pot it is implied that the pot will be there. 

To this, however, the Advaitin replies that if the alyantabhava 
is not immediately felt it can be known in other ways. The’ Advaitin - 
has inferred the faisity of the pot and the false is certainly absent in 
its locus for all times. The main point of the Advaitin here is whethér 
the definition of falsity under consideration is tenable or not. The 
’ opponent took it to be untenable on the ground that the pot of ‘which 

there is pragabhiva in the kapala cannot also be eternally absent 
there. The Advaitin replies that as the falsity of the pot can’ be 
otherwise inferred that eternal non-existence follows automatically, 
and hence the definition stands uneffected. Besides, the scriptural 
texts like ‘Neha nanasti kificana’ (everything is eternally absent here = 
_ in this locus) certifies this eternal non-existence. The scriptures are, 
even by the opponent, regarded as the highest source of knowiedge. 

It is again objected by the opponent that the present definition 
of falsity is toowide as even ‘hare’s horn’ which the Advaitin consi- 
ders'as truly nothing (asat) and not false (mithya) comes to be covered 
by the definition. The ‘hare’s horn’ also is eternally’ non-existent 
in its locus. i 

‘But the Advaitin replies that what is'false must at least appear 
for sometime as identified with reality. The ‘hare’s horn? cannot 

_ appear at all. So, it can never be false. By ‘what is both present 
and absent in the same locus’ in this definition of the talse, the 
Advaitins mean ‘what appearing is both present and absent in the 
same locus.’ Anything that is false is at least capable of being pet- 
ceived, but no one can never perceive ‘hare’s horn.’ ‘So, there ig no 
question whatsoever of it being false. nec 

The opponents may still argue that even ‘nothing’ is positive 

and may therefore as an object of cognition appear.. The Sruti text 
‘asadevedam agre asit’ definitely certifies this. _ 

But the Advaitins would interpret the text in such a way that 
‘asat’ fails to mean nothing. The text simply means “In the begin- 
ning the Reality was not °’ (sat na agre asit).* 


* Here the perticle ‘a’ in the word ‘asat’ does ' nos mean any adjective implying 
negation. Itis only a negative conjunction. So, ‘asat’ is not ‘na sat’ but it i is ‘gat na,’ 
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The opponents have sometimes raised another cbjection. They, 
have earlier argued that the definition does not apply to the pot which . 
the Advaitin refers as false. Now they argue in another’ way. The 
definition may apply successfully to the case of the nacre appearing. 
as silver which thé opponent too regards as false. But it extends 
` even to the relation of contact (samyoga) which, according to the 

opponent Js not false and thus is too wide in this respect. That it 
applies to contact is clear from the following consideration :— 

When two things come in contact, that contact’ obtains only 
, between two definite parts, each of one thing, and seme parts always- 

remain on the other side of this contact. Contact thus never per- 
vades each thing wholly, it is avyapya vriti. This being the case,: it 
may be said that the contact of ‘A’ in ‘B’ is both present and absent 
in ‘B’, present in some parts of B and absent in other parts. As 
such, then, the contact is to be regarded as false, aerordma i to the 
Advaitin. 
To this, Komaro the Advaitin reply is twofold. First, contact, 
is not really avyāpyavrtti; | Why. should . we say that the contact of 
‘A’ is in ‘B’ ? . We should rather say that the contact-of-particular- ° 
. parts-of-A is in some-particular-parts-of-B. The contact is in other. 
words not qualified by simple ‘A’ and ‘B’. When the contact is under- ` 
stood in this way, there is no more any question of avyipyavrtti, and 
hence the opponent’s objection falls to the ground. 

Even supposing the contact is avyāpyavrtti, the Advaitin has 
‘another reply. He would say that the contact is ultimately false, 
like everything else in the world. -The avyapyavrtti contact of ‘A’ 
is phenomenally present in ‘B’, but is also manstondentaHy absent in 
that very locus. 

The definition under consideration is that the false is that atility 
which has both presence (bhava) and eternal absence (atyantabhava) i 
in the same locus. We have shown how this definition can stand 


all objections. But we must bear in mind that such‘ compatibility 
. of presence and absence (of the same entity in the same locus) is 
intelligible if only they belong .to ‘different grades of reality. The 
absence belongs to a grade higher than the one to which tbe presence 
belongs. The author of Vedantaparibhasi says, the presence here 
is of a supposed (abhimata) entity and is therefore itself’ supposed ; 
but the absence is a fact from at least the vyavaharika point of view. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE HINDUS AND 
MUSALMANS AND THEIR HABITS AND 
MANNERS IN THE REHLA OF. IBN 

BATTUTA - 


Dr. Mannı Husa, M.A., Pa.D., D.Lir. 


In spite of the fact that Ibn Battuta was an orthodox’ Muslim and 
an Arab fit to be classed with the highest order of the Ulama he took 
great interest in the Hindu folk and ‘studied their psychology. He 
did not like those of the Hindus who were confirmed rebels and lived 
by plunder in the mountains and valleys. He encountered these in the - 
desert of Sind, in the vicinity of Koil and at several other places and 
was robbed and tortured by them, and escaped with great difficulty. 
' But he liked the law-abiding Hindus who lived in the towns and 
villages as subjects under Muslim protection arid occupied localities of 
their own inhabiting regions adjacent to those of the Muslims. They | 
pursued peaceful vocations, and Have been described as physicians, 
astrologers, agriculturists, traders, capitalists, money-lenders, jewellers, 
contractors, accountants, clerks, revenue Officers, soldiers, swordsmen, 
archers and warriors. Not disarmed, even after they had been con- 
quered, they continued their exercises with their favourite arms, 
patticularly the sword, with the result that they became famous for 
their swordsmanship. Large numbers of Hindu swordsmen, who were 
always available, were recruited in the State army and very often in 

the private levies of the rebel princes and governors at short notice. 
Ibn Battuta liked the law-abiding Hindus further for their devo- 
tion to the principles of their religion. He mentions the Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas (Katri) among the high class Hindus who abstained 
from animal flesh and fat and lived on rice, vegetable and sesame oil. 
They bathed before eating and did not marry their relatives excépt 
when they were in the seventh remove. They did not drink wine, 
which they regarded as the worst of vices, and had like the other castes 
great regard for the cow. Even Khusraw Khan—a Parwari outcaste— 
resented the slaughter of. cows and punished the slaughterer by sewing 
him up in the hide and burhing him. A Muslim saint in Ceylon who 
is said to have slaughtered a cow was, however, treate with some 
consideration. Ibn Battuta, who seems to have had great regard for 
Hindu sentiments, not’ only narrates instances of this kind ‘without 
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.comment but also enables his readers to realize the great respect in 
which cow was held, ‘ since those on sick-bed drank its urine considering 
if a cure, and with a similar objective the houses and its walls were 
plastered with cow-dung.’ f l 

In the same sympathetic spirit Ibn Battuta has studied the Hindu 
` devotion to the sacred waters of the Ganges and ‘has removed a great 
misunderstfhding, for some modern writers would haye us believe that 
the Hindus under Muslim rule were occasionally so pestered that they 
gladly committed suicide by throwing themselves into the Ganges. In 
fact, the Hindus threw themselves voluntarily into the Ganges and 
- every Hindu would make it clear before taking the jump that he was 
doing so not on account of any earthly oppressions, afflictions or poverty 
but that his sole aim was to attain salvation thereby. 

Light is also thrown in the Rehla on the time-hondured psycho- 
logy about untouchability and illustrations are given from the conduct 
of the Hindu watermen, in charge of the wells along the Malabar roads, 
who made invidious distinctions between their co-religionists and the 
Muslims while giving water to drink., Besides, Muslims were not | 
allowed to enter a Hindu house and to use ‘Hindu utensils ih 
Regarding this point Ibn Battuta says in the course of his observations 
on Ceylon—‘ When I entered the island of Ceylon I found that the 
inhabitants who were infidels respected the Muslim fakirs, gave them 
shelter in their houses and fed them. And these fakirs remained, amidst 
the families and children of the infidels of Ceylon unlike the infidels of 
India who would neither admit them in their houses, nor give them 
food and water in their own utensils, though they would not hurt and 
insult them. Occasionally we were -compelled to ask some of the 
- infidels of India to cook meat for us. ‘They used to bring it id their 
own cooking pots and to sit at a little distance from us; they used to 
bring also leaves of banana tree upon which they placed rice—their 
principal food—pouring over the rice broth called Koshan and subse- 
quently they withdrew. Then we used to eat it, and whatever remained 
would be eaten by the dogs and birds. If any innocent child happened 
to take anything from that remnant they would beat him and compel 
him to eat cow-dung which according to their belief purifies.” But 
the Musalmans.on the contrary had no objection to accepting the eat- 
ables made and offered by the Hindus. If would appear that the 
Muslims welcomed opportunities of mixing with the Hindus and did - 
not like to be treated as untouchables; and in the hope of gaining this 
consideration they were prepared to waive all claims to superiority. 
They welcomed the Hindus into their society if. the latter caréd to join 
it, but abstained from coercing them into the fold of Islam. Tf any 
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of the Hindus embraced Islam of his own accord, he was taken to the 
emperor who clothed him in fine garments and awarded him gifts 
according to his status. , gas 

_ For the Hindus and Muslims alike religion was, however, a herit- 
able commodity and the majority of the people had no thought to 
bestow on the matter. While the Hindu observed scrupulously the 
rituals which formed for him the essence of his religion, the Muslim, 
whose religion was something more than a mere Collection of rituals 
was not so particular about their observance. , Still the rulings of the 
Shari‘at were enforced in Muslim society and the government endea- 
voured to improve the morals. For instance, the emperor desired to 
transform the so-called Musalmans into true believers by forcing them 
to attend the congregational prayers. Ibn Battuta himself acted in 
the same way when subsequently he became a qazi in the Maldive 
islands. He observes : i 

‘I pressed for the saying of congregational prayers and ordered 
that men should hurry through the streets and bazaars after the Friday 
prayer in order to bring to book those who had not attended the Friday 
service. If a Muslim were found guilty of drinking wine he was 
chastised with eighty strokes of the whip and was incarcerated three 
months in the prison, which was not opened except to hand him the 
meals. In case of thieving a Muslim was punished with amputation 
of the hand and in certain cases of adultery the parties were stoned 
to death.’ : 

Consequently, few instances could be seen of indulgence in wine, 
theft and adultery, and Musalmans of practically all.classes were found 
saying the prayers and observing the fasts regularly, This was also 
true of the religious life at Dehli where it was hoticed that female 
singers performed the taravih prayers and the number of women attend- 
ing the regular prayers was large. The same was true of the male 
singers who walked the streets burdened with their respective prayer- 
mats, made ablutions, and stood up for prayer as soon as they heard 
the call of the muezzin. Nevertbeless, there was no communalism 
whatever on either side; and the masses—Hindu as well as Muslim— 
believed in the fundamentals common to both the cultures. Asa result, 
saints and shrines of both the communities- were commonly adored. 
‘As for the. Muslims this point is evident from the respect the 
emperor himself showed do the learned Brahmins; Jains and jogis ; 
and as for the Hindus an inference may be drawn from,their reported 
devotion to the Muslim saints. ‘I set- out *, says Ibn Battuta, ‘ to 
visit the tomb of the pious Shaikh Abu Ishaq at Kazarun which lies at 
a distance of two days’ journey from Shiraz. This shaikh is held in 
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great esteem by the inhabitants of India....’ Furthermore, the city 
of Hili was equally revered by the Hindus and Muslims; also the gran 
mosque of Hili was held in common reverence. 

. Whatever the causes and factors underlying their psychology, it 
` appears that some of the Hindus of those days had attained a very high 
degree of humanity and. culture. They abstained from laying their 
hands on any movable or immovable property which was found to 
have been without’ an owner, and whenever any such property was 
found the details were communicated to the intelligence department, 
thus enabling the government to take the matter up. The Hindus were 
also charitable and were found building the bain along the roads for 
public use and laying out gardens. No wonder if in that age an extra- 
ordinary man, named Kampila and commonly known as Rai Kampila, 
arose who sacrificed his life and property besides the lives of his dear 
ones for the sake of his Muslim guest—Baha-ud-din Gusshasp, a rebel 
prince. Flying before the royal pursuers Baha-ud-din ‘Gusshasp had 
sought shelter in the Rai’s dominion, and the fortress of Kampila was 
besieged. When the Rai was reduced to dire straits he resolved to die 
and lose his all in order to save the life of hig Muslim refugee. He sent - 
him under escort into another Hindu State and then freeing himself 
from all worldly trammels he made a desperate attack upon the enemy 
and fell fighting. 

The Rehla also illustrates Indian habits and the points of Hindu- 
Muslim social contact which had acquired the force and sanctity. of 
custom, and testifies to the similarity of dress by saying that it was 
customary with both Hindus and Musalmans to wear white clothes. 
It was also customary to cover the cushions and blankets with white 
covers of cotton and linen, to use tent-enclosures while camping and 
to carry cots while travelling—the cots being light and portable. The 
manner of realizing the debts from those who enjoyed close access to 
the royal court was one and the same for the Hindus and Musalmans, 
namely a personal appeal made to the emperor by the creditor—be he 
a Hindu or a Musalman—as soon as the debtor was found entering the 
royal precincts. While an. educated Musalman was generally addressed 
as ‘Maulana’ and an Arab’as ‘ Saiyid”, the Hindus enjoyed the 
honorifics of ‘ Sahu ’ and ‘ Rai’. i oa 

The manner in which ‘an Indo-Muslim marriage was then carried 
through is vividly described in the Rehla; "and it helps one to recall 
the corresponding features of an average Hindu marriage today. On 
being betrothed to the emperor’s sister, Saif-ud-din Ghadda, who was 
an Arab, was seated on a small wooden platform and his hands and 
feet were reddened with the henna powder by the ladies of the royal 
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palace who acted as his sisters. This ceremony is still observed among ' 
thea Muslims and Hindus to some extent and is known as mayan (aga) 
or maiyin (mg) and māħjhā (Ata) in northern India; while in 
Bengal it goes under the name of gai halud (ma g3). Two days 
before the wedlock, the bride and bridegroom. are seated separately 
in their respective houses, each on a small woodén platform and a paste 
of turmeric and mustard oil is applied to their hands ahd forehead by 
their friends and particularly by their sisters and sisters-in-law. The 
next ceremony described in the Rehla was a kind of contest between 
the parties held at the bride’s house as the bridegroom’s’ party arrived 
to carry away the bride. Nowadays when the bridegroom’s party 
arrive at the bride’s house they are warmly received, but it has become 
a convention to create difficulties in thelr way indirectly and even to 
put puzzling questions to the bridegroom. This ceremony now goes - 
under the name of Chauthi,—i.e., the fourth night since the wediock— 
when a contest is staged between the bridal parties and a sham fight 
takes place which is summed up in the Hindi term pansasari p (daR) 
Another feature of the said marriage is described as a sort of crown of ` 
flowers falling in scallops over the head and breast of the bridegroom 
at the nuptials. This is called sehra—a Sanskrit > Prakrit term—and 
is still in use amongst the Muslims and Hindus in some parts. Yet 
another feature of the Indo-Muslim marriage described in the Rehla 
goes today. under the name of arusi-mushaf or shah-nazar with the 
Muslims and under the name of shubho drishti (gaz with the 


Hindus in Bengal and under the name of dhrubadarshan (H agaa) with 
those in northern India, i.e., the first ceremonial meeting of the bride 
and bridegroom before the wedlock, ‘Ibn Battuta noticed that the 
bridegroom entered the bride’s house on horseback. and bowed before 
her while she was seated on a high pulpit studded with jewelg. In 
acknowledgment of this she stood up and gave him a betel leaf, and he 
took his seat on the pulpit below her. Then songs were sung to the 
beat of the drum in the midst of which ‘ Allah-o-akbar ° was intermit- 
‘tently shouted. After this they stood up, and both joined hands and 
descended- the pulpit. Today among the Muslims the married couple 
are seated on the floor or on -a wooden platform instead of being raised 
to the pulpit and in place of the cry of Allah-o-akbar, a copy of the 
Qur’an is kept open by AN on a wooden frame of moderate height 
` and they are made to see edch other’s face in the mirror held between 
them. Amongst the Hindus a knot is made out of their dress called 
ganth-chhara (qte-Brgtin Bengali which corresponds to the battimilana 
(att faetay)in Hindi and signifies thè tie of life-long union. Subsequently 
`a large beautiful piece of cloth is spread over their heads so as to 
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protect them from the gaze of others, and the bridegroom is asked to 
have a look at the bride; then both are made to watch the reflected 

‘stars’ through a sieve against which a burning candle is held to 
symbolize the brightness of their love. The Hindu bride and bride- 
groom in northern India are ‘further made-to stand in the open and 
watch the polar-star colisidering it a symbol of the permanency of their 
love. œ~ — , 

In connectidn. with the mourning observed at the time of his 
daughter’s death, Ibn Battuta notes what is now known as the phool 
ceremonial. The third day after the burial the grave was covered with 
silk cloth and flowers, and the people assembled round it holding copies 

of the Qur’an in parts which they recited. The recital over, the heir 

of the deceased had rose-water with betel distributed to all. It should 

be noted ‘that the term phool ig Sanskrit and something like the phool 

ceremonial, which essentially means showing respect to the .dead, is 
observed today among the Hindus under the name of Shraddha (mg) 
.Great respect was shown by both the communities to the memory of 
the deceased whose belongings were ‘preserved as a souvenir as far as 

possible. It was a custom among the Muslims to place the shoes of 
the departed one on a pillow beside his or her grave. It may be noted 

that kissing the shoes or the sandals of a revered person and preserving 

the same by way of respect is an old custom. According to the’ 
Ramayana, Bharat preserved the sandals of his brother Ram, placing 
them on the throne during the fourteen-year-exile of the latter. 

According to the Rehla a certain jurist reverentially handled the shoes 

of Ibn Battuta, kissed them and put them on his own head. 

Both the Hindus and Muslims provided for their dead in the same 
way as they did during their lifetime. It was.customary with both to 
_ tear open ‘their shirt-collar as a mark of mourning whenever anyone 
suffered a bereavement. While the Muslims were seen hanging their | 
turbans round the necks of their respective horses when they resolved 
to die or swore to lay down their lives for the sake of truth, the Hindus 
courted death in defence’ of their honour and their women. threw them- | 
selves into the flames in a noble cause, thus performing the ‘ jauhar ’. 
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|» JOHN STUART MILL'S THEORY 
OF PROGRESS 


Pror. SOBHANLAL MooKERJEA, M.A. os 


The theory of Progress is a reflection on the whence and whither, 
the how and why, of man and his family, of the people and the nation. 
_ Mill views the problem of Liberty and Individuality from the’ sociological 
angle and this brings his concept of Progress into an intimate relation- 
ship with his concept of Liberty and Individuality. He supports a 
positive theory of Progress because, as a sociologist, he firmly believes 
that Liberty and Individuality imply development. Liberty has a 
‘creative side. It creates Personality. Progress means Persénality 
better created. ‘‘ All theories °’, Mill argues as a Positivist, ‘‘ in 
which the ultimate standard of institutions and rules of action was the 
happiness of mankind, and observation and experience the guides..... 
are entitled to the name Positive.’’* But he strongly criticises the brand 
` of the Positivist theory of Progress generally associated with the’ name 
of Comte. 

Comte wants to formulate a general, ultimate law of Progress by 
proposing to divide the successive stages of Progress into Théological, - 
Metaphysical and Positive, each built on the lessons of the previous stage. 
-He.also tries to establish a law of epistemic progress by a progressive 
classification of sciences in an ascending scale according to the degree 
of complexity of their phenomena related by way of succession or 
similitude. Each science depends on the- findings of its precedent 
sciences and grows by the vitality so added to its own truths. The 
summit of this achievement, according fo Comte, is the Positive stage. 


In Comte’s Positive State, there would be a moral and intellectual 
authority, a Spiritual Power or a High Priest, ‘‘ charged with the 
duty of guiding men’s opinions, and enlightening and warning: their 
consciences.’’ This power would guide the moral, spiritual and 
intellectual destiny of man and regulate and suppress useless waste of 
speculative faculties in the Positive State. Whatever freedom the 
individual in the Positive Stgte would enjoy, must be under the scrutiny 
of this Spiritual Power. Cdmte sfands for indissoluble marriages and 
` for a control over the domestic life by the clergy. -Finally, he would 
select -a hundred volumes of science, philosophy, poetry, history and 


1 Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism, p: 69. 
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general knowledge which he considers as constituting an adequate library 
for every Positivist and actually suggests the destruction of all useless 
books in the Positivist State. In short, Comte wants to make his 
Positive State a Culture-State by setting the final Brags of perfection in 
the’ Positivist history of “Progress. 

Mill objects to the Comtean tendency of finding fis law of Progress 
from theological and metaphysical stages of social evolution. These 
stages, he says, had reference not to the production of phenomena, . 
but to the rule of duty, and conduct of life.” è? He believes that all the 
three Comtean stages of social progress and the progress of human 
' intellect seemed, at early times, to coexist and overlap each other.* 
He then criticises Comte’s law of epistemic progress by showing a 
practical difficulty. If the sciences are classified in the Comtean way 
‘accarding to their complexity, then finally, even the “‘ positive ” science, 
concerned with a more’ difficult enquiry than its predecessor, will be 
susceptible to a less degree of perfection. The only rational method: of 
studying the sciences, Mill suggests, is rather to study them m the 
historical order of their development.* A thorough empiricist that he 
is, he discovers some amount. of intuitionism and a priori logic in 
Comte’s Positivist approach fo Progress. Thus Comte puts the 

“ instinctive predilection for order and harmony ’’, our feelings of taste 
and the like as the “* essential inclinations ”’ without a logical criterion 
of proof. He warns against too much scrutiny of the exact truth of 
scientific laws.*. Mill reiterates his faith in Empiricism by declaring 
in this camer The Method proper to the Science of Society must 
be, in substance, the same as in all other sciences; the interrogation and 
interpretation of experience by the twofold: process of Induction and 
Deduction.” € He, however, warmly praises Comte for the latter’s 
méthod of studying social phenomene by the law of human progression; 
but he thinks that until the empirical generalizations of social phenomena 
ate raised into positive laws through the help ‘of Ethology or the science 
of human nature, Sociology cannot be crowned ‘as the’ full-fledged 
sovereign in the kingdom of sciences. This requires, Mill admits, a 

synthetic method, but certainly not the type of ‘‘ universal systemati- 
zing ’’ which Comté wants.’ Mill also condemns the ‘anti-libertarian 
tendencies in Comte’s Positive State which, ‘as a centralist Culture- 
State, chokes all' further Progress. Thereg will be, in such a State, no 
freedom of speech and freedom of cansciehce and religion ; no equality, 
for oquslty is condemned by Comte when he groups mankind according 


2. Ibid., p. 68. : 5 Ibid., p. 62. 
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to their unequal EA There ail be nothing but centralised 
education and a Grand ‘Pontiff’ to work it out. No wonder then that 
Comte would condemn radicalism, democracy, liberalism, revolution, free 
thinking and so on as ”? and as opposed to Progress.*, 
Mill strongly criticises Comte’s proposal for a 
books in general ’’ which are considered “‘ useless °” by the Positivist. 
“ Mankind ’’, Mill observes, ‘‘ have not yet been under “the rule of 
one who assumes that he knows all there is to be known, and that,when 
he has put himself at the head of humanity the book of human knowledge 
may be closed.’’® Finally, Mill condemns Comte’s too much intellec- 
tualist»approach to Progress; he’ opposes Comte’s intellectualist view 
that Progress of mankind means only their intellectual development and 
instead pleads for a humanist approach to Progress because, “‘ the 
natural progress of society consists in the growth of our human 
attributes.” 7° l 

“‘Mill’s approach to Progress is that of a liberal humanist. Tracing 
the spirit of the nineteenth century as something surcharged with the . 
tyranny of -cystom paki * increased regularity of conduct and dis- 
couragement of excesses”’, he laments that ‘ ‘ energetic characters 
` on any large-scale are becoming merely traditional.’ ” There have been 
improvementss but ‘‘ the spirit of improvément is not always a spirit 
of liberty:’? Throughout the East, throughout Europe and specially, 
in England, Mill diagnoses, the disease-arresting Progress is due to the 
tyranny of custom, the lack of individuality and variety. He exhorts 
the British people by reminding them that ‘‘ the greatness of England 
is now all collective ’’; individually small, the British only appear as 
capable of anything great by combining. Turning to. Europe he says 
that unless she sees the writings on the wall and quickens the growth 
of individuality, she ‘‘ will tend*to become another China.’’ * 

Mill’s approach to Progress is utilitarian when he demands that 
'*t there should be different experiments ‘of living” and goes on to 
say—"* Where, nof the person’s own character, but the traditions or 
customs of other people are the rule of conduct, there is wanting one 
of thé principal ingredients of. human - happiness, and quite the. chief 
ingredient of individual and social progress.” ** 

Mill repeats the same views on Progress in his famous- essay on ` 
Civilization.” He starts Ga the .view that ‘‘ Civilization is a good ” 
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10 Ibid., pz 100. Sp 
11 Mill’s On Liberty, (Everyman’s Edition), pp, 127-180. 

12 Ibid., p. 115, Italics ours. 
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and is “ the cause of good ’’, but is not the sole good. He defines a 
civilized society as follows—‘‘ Wherever ...... we find human beings 
acting together for common purposes in large bodies, and enjoying the 
. Pleasures of social intercourse, we term them civilized.” 14 He then 
notes the following forces which changed, the aaun of the 
eighteenth century and made it more ‘ progressive ’ than before— 
diffusion SP property and acquisitions of ‘mind among the masses; the 
great, impact of trade and manufactures on institutions, opinions, habits 
and social life; growth of trade unions and an increased spirit of co- ` 
operation or combination learnt through divisions of employments, 
navigation and military operations where the fate of all depends, on the ` 
performance of each. These are signs of a high state ‘of civilization 
indeed. Yet Mill is fully aware of their manifold dangers. ‘‘ Power 
passes more and more from individuals, and small knots of individuals, 
to masses; the importance of the masses becomes constantly ` greater, 
that of individuals less.” 15 There is a very marked decrease of vigour 
and energy. ‘As the individual’s spirit of struggle for protection is 
lessened by ‘‘ the’soldier, the policeman, and the judge ’’, chances of 
‘ personal collision °’ have been rare. Consequently, there has crept 
over the refined classes “‘ a moral eee an inaptitude for every F 
kind of struggle ’’, ‘‘ torpidity and cowardice ’’. - . 


If ‘this is the price of a high state of civilization and a Higher 
stage of Progress, Mill suggests, as a.Dialectician, creation of “ counter- 
tendencies” in such a civilization so that mankind can have the fullest 
benefit out of the advantages of this higher civilization and yet. get 
- rid of its evils. Among’ these counter-tendencies, he "suggests the 

establishment of better ‘‘ national institutions of education, and forms 
of polity, calculated to invigorate the. national character:’’ ‘‘ The 
pupil must be led to interrogate his own consciousness, to observe and 
experiment upon himself.’’ ‘There must be a ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ’’ by combining leading intellectuals and publicists’ 
to increase and improve the intellectual production in the community. 
The cohcentration of all the primitive struggle of the individual on the 
money-getting pursuits in the higher civilization must be put to an end 
by the democratic government through abolishing unearned distinction | 
and following the maxim—‘‘ let the only road open to iongu and 
ascendancy be that of personal qualities.” 
Mill’s approach to the theory of Pikes is a relativist approach. - 
_ Progress, in his opinion, is never an absolute concept, a ready-made 
formula to guide the societies of all ages and of all places.. That is 
` N 
14 Ibid., Vols I, p, 163. -15 Tbid., Vol, I, p, 168z 
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why be writes—‘‘ Despotism is 7 legitimate ‘mode of government in 
dealing with barbarians, provided the end be their improvement, and 
the means justified by actually effecting that end. Liberty, asa 
principle, has no applieation fo any state of things anterior to the time 
when mankind have become capable.of being improved by free and equal 
discussion.” #* The only oa to improvement. of a slave or savage « 
people, in. Mill’s opinion, “is to be raised from a government of will . 
to one of law ” and i in this initial stage, he prescribes a despotic govern- 
ment for them.’? He lays down that the criterion of a good form of 
government is the condition whether the government is able to give 
the people ‘‘ that for want of which they cannot advance, or advance 
only in a lame and lopsided manner ’’, and also whether this aim does not 
damage the good already ee Mill rejects the popular meaning 
of the term ‘‘ Progress ° according to which Progress signifies only the 
tendency of things, on the whole, towards improvement. What this 
definition excludes is the most vital point that people must not only 
improve but they must also be prevented from falling back." 
‘Incidentally, Mill exposes another fallacy in the popular notion 
of Progress.” Progress is generally taken to mean the ‘increase of all 
kinds and amounts of good which are. ‘already preserved through Order. 
This definition of Progress is rejected by Mill because, Order and 
Progress, as explained by these definitions, are found to possess thé same 
conditions. A good police-system or a good tax-policy which tends to 
promote either of the two, will promote both. Mill further points out 
_ that while Progress includes ‘Order, Order does not include Progress. 
“ Progress is a greater degree of that of which Order is a less.” While 
conduciveness to Order stands only for a part of the requisites of good 
government, conduciveness fo Progress includes the whole excellence ofa 
government, S Ye i 

Mill’s theory of Progress is inspired by the «vision of a politica 
seer. He dreams not only of intellectual, spiritual and moral: progress 
but also of material progress. This is clear from his idea of the 
stationary state and dynamic economics. He begins’ with ithe 
assumption that man tends to progress with a greater control over forces 
of nature, with more safety and greater co-operation with one another. 
‘In general, this would bring down the value and the cost of Production 
of goods. Improved communications and the activities of speculators 


16 Mill’s On Liberty, p. 73. 

17 Mill’s Representative Government (Everyman’ 8 Edition). p. 199. 
18 Ibid., p. 200. 
19 Ibid., Ch. I. 
20 Ibid., Ch: I, : 
21 Mill's Pee of Political Economy (People's Edition, Longmans), Book Tv. 
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will check excessive price-fluctuation. But at last the stationary’ stage 
_will arrive. The cost of the workers’ subsistence would go up, rents. 
would tend to be higher and profits would tend to be lower. But profits 
will not, Miil hopes, come down to the zero point or disappear. They 
would not fall below the. minimum point at which, according to the 
«effective demand of accumulation and security of capital invested in 
production, people will still be inclined to save. Unless no further 
improvements are thade in the process of production and unless capital 
is allowed to flow into’ uncultivated or ill-cultivated areas, the economists 
forecast that it would be impossible to avoid the stationary state and 
prevent economic life from entering into a stagnation. Mill is conscious 
that such is the gloomy vision of his predecessor-economists,—Adam 
Smith, Ricardo and Malthus. But he does not share their pessimistic 
and negativist attitude that material progress must “end in shallows, 
and miseries.” If the labourers are given better education, if they 
follow a judicious policy of birth-control, if social and industrial freedom ` 
is granted to women, if the method of hire and serve is replaced by. 
better and greater co-operation and finally, if the spirit of struggle is 
harmonised in a healthy manner, Mill thinks that there is no cause of 
danger, pessimism and frustration, from the possibility of a stationary 
stage of our economic and material progress. Moreover, economic and 
material progress are not enough. There is still scope for moral and 
intellectual progress in the “‘ stationary’’ state. ‘“‘It is scarcely 
necessary to remark ’’, he observes, .‘‘ that a stationary condition of 
capital and population implies no stationary -state of human improve- 
ment.” ?? There is still room for mental culture, for social and moral 
progress, for improvement in the Art of Living and in the Arts -of 
Industry.” - 
` Mill’s theory of Progress, to sum up, is a fairly comprehensive 
theory with a message of hope and optimism. He is a critical Positivist 
who holds a balanced view on the ultimate destiny of mankind. He 
does not take the extremist view in forecasting our future by unduly 


22 Ibid., p. 454. - 

. 33 It may be noted, in this connexion, that Lord Keynes, the outstanding modern 
economist believes, like Mill, that the ‘‘ marginal efficiency of capital ’’ may tend to fall 
in the secular period due to the reduction in the prospective yield of capital following the 
increased accumulation of capital essets. He apprehends that this might cause unemploy- 
ment in the long run. As a remedy against this-‘‘ ef{hanasia of the rentier ’', Keynes 
suggests the control of investment by the government—€he “‘ socialization of investment ”’. 
Of course, Mill here cannét be expected to anticipate the Keynesian originality of approach 
‘to the solution of this problem of long-period economic depression for, such originality 
of approach is really tHe fruition of accumulated research on monetary theory since Mill’s 


time. Mill’s doubt of the absolute certainty of a very sharp decline in profits in the 
stationary state is, however, shared „by many modern economists, Cf. Boulding’s Heonomic 


Analysis, p. 855, 
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-glorifying the past. ‘Nor does he gosto the other extreme.in brooding 
over the past pitfalls of mankind and drawing a gloomy picture of what 
_awaits ‘posterity. As an-empiricist, he assures us that’ it is through 
newer, Ticher and more varied experience that we move forward. This 
emphasis on. diversified human, character in a process of -progressive 
development shows that Mill is a liberal humanist who- speaks for unity 
in diversity. Again, this emphasis on unity in diversity as a, pr ‘ogressive 
characteristic in the developmental history of ‘mankind makes Mill a 
relativist in Politics. As a relativist, he recognises successive -stages 
of Progress and denies an absolute uniformity or standardised pattern of 
the final stage of human-improvement. In these respects, his Positivist 
theory of Progress strikingly differs from that of Comte. Mill’s theory 
of Progress is also a synthetic concept of total progress. For, he. 
visualisés the possibility of harmonious integration of various types of 
improvement in material, intellectual, spiritual and moral life.of man. 


.We haye now to round up our discussion on Mill’s Positivist 
i synthetic theory of Progress by ‘passing in review other theories, in that 
the theory of Progress has engaged the attention of the Negativists or 
Skeptics, the Evolutionists and the Institutionists from the days.of the 
‘Greek philosophers down to modern times. Mill himself is aware of 
the great lacuna in the Hellenic _thought- system which was devoid of 
*‘any positive -theory of Progress. Criticising Aristotle’s Politics as a - 
classic.embodiment of the status quo, he, observes—‘‘ In, the main, it.is a 
philosophic consecration of existing facts (witness ifs strange defence of 
slavery), choosing by. preference. among these facts such as tend towards 
stability, rather than towards improvement ....: . None of the ancient 
politiciaris or philosophers believed in Progress; their highest hopes were 
limited to guarding society against its natural tendency to degenera- 


tion.’ ia 


Bodin: el mankind Ron such blank negefiviam by asserting 
the role of men in making history. ‘Francis Bacon was the first to _ 
formulate a utilitarian theory of Progress by considering. utility as the 
end of Knowledge andthe betterment of human life and Ancreasing 
human happiness as the ends of Progress.” _But -the. next Negativist to 
challenge the.Positive theory of Progress was Rousseau who supported a 
theory. of historical regress. He argued that Civilization was a mistake 
. because it destroyed the’ original, ” natural simplicity and beauty of 
‘human’ life which ‘existed the State, of Nature. “Go back to 
Nature ’’—was his instruction. He was, however, rightly answered 


24. Mill’s Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. IV, P 298; 
25 The Idea of Progress, by Bury, .p. 66, 
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by Chastellux who pointed out, by quoting historical instances, that at 


no period in history was our condition better than what it is af present. . 


In recent times, the Negativist. attack on the theory of Progress . 


was ‘vigorously renewed by Danilevsky, Dean Inge: and Spengler. 
Acorditig to Danilevsky, the total history of mankind does not follow 
a linear movement towards one trend or one direction; it never reveals 
‘one type of cultural sulovoments on ‘the contrary, it Reveals e multi- 
directional movements ” : 


r 


Dean Inge labels the ‘craze for a theary of Progress as a supersti- 


tion and warns us not to confuse between “ comfort ” and “ progress ’’.° 


Renown the atrocities involved in large-scale modern wars ae 


‘ progressive ’’ states, he concludes—‘‘ The votaries of progress mistake - 


„the flowing tide for the river of eternity, and when the tide turns they 
are-likely to be left stranded like the corks and scraps of seaweed which 
mark the high-water liņe.”?” 2° 


Spengler says that Culture is the highest creation; it originates 
in villages‘and declines when, under the spell of “ Civilization ”', it 
becomes urban and sophisticated. Cultures rise, develop, decline and 
conform to a limited span of time, going through their spring-summer- 
autumn-winter stages by virtue of their own natures, “External factors 


can distort or kill, but cannot determine the life-cycle of Cultures. . 


Civilizations are the final, ‘‘ the most external and artificial states of 
Cultures.” With this organic view of Culture, Spengler combines an 
a priori methodology. Thus he speaks of a mysterious ‘‘ costhic 


energy " which drives and vitalizes Culture and defermines ifs life-` 


cycle. ` 


admits that Progress is a human “‘ instinct of hope ” and that it is part 


of our nature to aspire and hopg.”” The main defect of the Negativist- 


„theories of Danilevsky and Spengler is that all these writers identify 
their respective High Culture System with some Social Group—mainly 
with the Nation—, and stand as the spokesmen of a narrow, reactionary, 


. The Negativist theory of Progress has been subjected fo,a severe . 
criticism and the criticism seems to be decisive. Even Dean Inge . 


sectarian Nation-State, The arguments of Spengler have been refuted . 


, by Toynbee who considers them as ‘‘ most unilluminatingly dogmatic 
and, deterministic ’’.2* Spengler relies on the. a priori. analysis of 


Progress which Toynbee categorically SF peed as-smacking of old- fime . 


scholasticism. Toynbee points out tha: such a Negativist theory of 


26 Outspoken Essays (Second Series), by Dean Inge, p: 169, 
27 Ibid., p. 174.. 


38 Civilization on Trial, by Toynbee, p. 9. 
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Progress can only lead to the slough of pessimism and despondency for 
. it is nothing but skepticism under a new guise. ‘Even doubt cannot 
be absolute but must be methodical and sustained by a regenerating faith 
in human nature. Indeed, the fact that the ultimate law of Progress is 
still to be found out, is the best réason which accounts for a. positivist 
approach to Progr ess. Nowadays, Civilization or Liberty or DoweetTacy, 
nay, every socio- political pa or programme is put to the acid test 
whether it is “‘ progressive ’ 


But though i in modern times there has. been a definite mph on 
a positivist approach to Progress, the doctrine of Evolution. stands as a 
neutral concept which can be reconciled with negativism and positivism 
alike. ` Hobhouse has criticised the -Darwinian theory of Evolution by 
pointing out that Evolution and Progress are not idẹnfical, they might 
be fundamentally opposed. Darwinism may perpetuate group-conflict 
in. the, name of the evolutionary struggle for survival of the fittest. 
Moreover, by changing environment, we can -ensuré better conditions 
for the weaklings to survive. “So Hobhouse concludes that ‘‘ Progress 
is not racial, but social ’’, not of the groups but of mankind as a whole. 
Against Herbert Spencer’s teary of, Evolution according to which 
Evolution means the change “‘ of the simple into the complex by l 
°” successive- differentiations ’’, if may be pointed out that there are 
species. like the parasites which have survived by’ becoming more 
simple. We thus see that the Evolutionist theory of Progress is not 
sufficienfly clear as to the exact nature and significance of Progress. 
- The Positivist theory of Progress is much more definite on these points 
than the Evolutionist theory because the former is based on the empirical 
premise that man has certainly improved from the most primitive to’ 
a more civilized stage through gradual’ steps and, considering his past 
achievements, he seems to be capable ‘of improving still further.- 

We now come-to examine the two dominant standpoints in the 
modern Positivist theory of D cerns Institutioniat and the 
Synthetic. , ~ z 

The Institutionists have built up, their ‘‘ struggle for perfection ”’ 
theory on a positive notion’ of Progress by stressing the need for greater 
perfection of mankind and attributing to bad social institutions the. 
causes of imperfection. Kontenelle and Helvetius showed’ ‘that 
differences in the degree of Hrogress are due*to external conditions like 
the time-factor and political institutions. The Frerch Physiocrats 
pointed out*the importance of economic liberty in a theory of Progress. 
Godwin and Proudhon became anarchists by demanding the, overthrow 


2% Social Evolution and Political Theory, by Hobhouse, Ch: on Progress. 
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of social institutions which constitute the fefters of mankind and prevent 
Progress. Owen went to the opposite extreme and wanted to reform 
the social institutions by a programme of Socialism so, that the lof of 
mankind may be. improved. 


. That there is much truth in the view of the Tnsuiatoniats cannot 
be-deniet: The Institutionists examine the effects of social institutions 
and demand the reform of the evils inherent in them, if any. But the 
Institutionists seem to make too much of social institutions and their 
influence on the outward’ life of the individual. They refuse to go 
deep into the practical issues involved in the problem of reform and try 
to’ solve every issue under the cover of ideals. Owing perhaps to this 
unrealistic approach, that modern political philosophers have rejected 
the standpoint of the Instibutionists and agree to a Synthetic nee of 
Progréss:. sj . 

Toynbee points out ihe difficulties of the orthodox Historical 
Method in establishing a Positivist, Synthetic theory of Progress. 
These defects are, according to him, the contraction of our historical: - 
Vision against an expanding historical horizon and the fatalism involved 
in the notion ‘that ‘‘ history repeats itself’’. As remedies, he- suggests 
that we must take a ‘‘ synoptic view of history as a whole” by a . 
critical. study of the encounters between civilizations and comparing 
- these encounters with each other. His considered opinion is thaf though 
History repeats itself, “‘the repetitive element in history reveals 
itself-as an instrunient for freedom of creative action.” °°” Civilizafions, 
according. to him, mature not through the racial or geographical or ' 
environmental factors, but through the growth of a creative population 
in the region helped by an environment neither too unfavourable nor 
too favourable. As a synthetist, he further lays down that “a growing 
civilization is a unity ’’ which exhibits its peculiarly dominant’ factor 
in different moments of history—aesthetic. in The Hellenic civilization, 
religious in-the Indic dnd Hindu, ‘‘ machinistic ’” in the Wéstern.and 
so on. His ultimate finding’ is that civilizations collapse ' through ` 
suicide, not through murder and that these suicidal factors in the 
civilization appear when its’ creative potentiality and . adhesive spon 
cohesion in the population are lost. 


F.8.C. Northrop similarly upholds pon view of Culture: 
The total culfure of a country, he says, consists of numerous; large, 

socio-cultural systems each of which rests on some philosophic principles 
embracing all the facets—arts, ‘philosophy, religion, economics and 
politics, manners and mores, natural sciences, types of Personality and 


4 


30 Civilization-on Trial, by Toynbee, Pp: 87-38, 159-160. 
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social institutions. “He points out, for example, that the total culture. 
of the U.S.A. is built up on the philosophical, economic and ethical 
principles of British writers like Hume, Berkeley, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, John Stuart Mill and others. ` From the synthetic perspective, 
he thinks that the cultural conflicts are, at bottom, the conflicts between 
their basic foundations. Tf these conflicts: are removed, thg path for 
real’ inter-cultural `co- -operation would widen. s : 


Alfred Kroeber also shares the synthetic positivist N E of 
modérn writers on Progress. He ‘rejects the Spenglerian organic view 


` of Culiure and the Spenglerian negativismn-as expressed in the view that 


great cultures cannot be blended: or transmitted. , He- also rejects: any 


- cyclical or regularly repetitive, law on Culture. On the contrary, he 


believes that cultures are more valuable when they are rich in fheir ` 
item-contents. So the need for cross-fertilization of one culture by 
another is’ very great in order to increase their mutual item-contents. 
Cultures as such, he thinks do nof and cannot die. Only partjcular 


_ cultures die because of the lack of factors favouring cross-fertilization. 


The emphasis of most of the modern writers on a Positivist, 
Synthetic, empirical theory of Progress is thus quite significant. For, 


‘as Mill indicates in his theory of Progress, only a Positivist, Synthetic 


theory of Progress based on empirical generalizations is helpful to man 
as a directive and as a corrective. It helps us to find out correct 


‘ estimates on points of fact as on points of our potentialities, so ‘that 


it at once links us with the past and with the future. Mere’ conjecture 
of past facts cannot but makè us wretched fatalists due to our many 


“ past pitfalls. Mere assessment of our potentialities will but make us 
‘idle day-dreamers. So Mill would advise us to look before and after, to - 


have correct judgments of our past and to proceed towards attainable ideals 
following’ the empirical process of trial and error. In Mill’s empirical 
view of Progress, ‘‘ Improvement ’’ means “‘ Stepping ’’. ‘‘ Stepping. ’’ 
here does not signify the alternate movement of Saint-Simonian cycles 
of Progress and Retrogression. It means the greater preparedness in 
our taking a certain step and then another, the attendant circumstances 
being tle measure in each case. The first step might not be the same 
-as the next just as the raw and “uncooked food of the first inhabitant on 
earth does not tally with the cooked and spiced food in a modern menu; 
the. difference explaining fhe progress in the Art of Cooking. Progress, 
in Mill’s view, would have to be tested and the tes? would be as to 


“how far the similarities of the individuals have been integrated with 


their differences and how far the integration is social. Progress, in the 


‘synthetic view, must, therefore, embody the empirically achieved infe- 
. gration of the socially desirable sides of all these separate! conditions. 
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The final oboe in the Synthetic theory of Progress‘is to find out the 
satisfactory modes of ,Progress. In a Synthetic theory, Conservatism, 

Reformation and Revolution must be rejected as the modes. Conserva- : 
tism is the preservation of the traditional, reactionary, hereditary or 
customary. Reformation méans only improvement ‘on the old and 
nothingymore. Revolution is too uncertain, costly and risky a process . 


to be accepted as the real mode of Progress.. A. Synthetic theory of .-. 


“ce 


Progress must choose meeting ”’ as the acceptable mode of -Progress 
“and this is what Mill seems to mean when he considers Progress as. a 
harmonised or harmonious contribution “‘ to .. the totality of human,’ 
existence, experience and achievement.’’ 


THE. SYNTHESIS OF SOCIAL ENTITIES 


M.-C. GHosE f 


Lecturer, Teachers’ Training Department, Calcutta Univérsity 


Quite contradictory opinions are found in literature regarding the 
idea whether man was originally’ social or ariti-social in ~naturè. 

' Opinions concerning this idea may be classified into two distinct groups. 
There are views of vatious shades, which converge upon the concept 
that.man, at the beginning, was anti- social ; similarly there are views 
which mean to suggest that man was originally social and not anti- . 
social. 

Hobbes * was of opinion that man was, at the outset, selfish and 
anti-social and that his ability to cater to his own good was responsible 
for the development of the spirit of sociability in him. Locke? believed 
that man originally was absolutely free to follow his’ own individual 
inclinations without any consideration of the consent of others and that 
he went, subsequently, to form soeiety only because it was useful tc — 
him. Ward ° boldly asserted’ that man, at the beginning, was com- 

“pletely egoistic and definitely anti-social. Hume,* on the other hand, 
had the conviction that the origin of society was not in a contract 
arrived at-by artificial processes, it lay in the instinctive urge of man. 
Vico * who inaugurated a study of social-phenomena and sought to find 
out social laws, developed the idea that society needed, among other 
things, human feelings for its origin and growth. His emphasis upon 
the common nature of man having similar feelings paved the way for 
the. acceptance of the idea that the sociability of man was a natural 
process. All these different views, certainly contain elements of truth 
_ but none of them depicts the whole truth. 

Man has always been a social animal: he was social even at the 
outset. There-are indications in sufficient abundance to prove that 
Neanderthal man, too, was social. He knew the use of fire and could 
work skilfully in flints; he also had the social habit of burying the dead 
with ceremony. We know that fire gave man a great stimulus to 


Hobbee—Leviathan. 

Locke—Two" treatises gn Government, P. 199. 

Ward—Dynamic Sociology, p. . 

Hume—A Treatise of Human Nature—til, pp. 114, 140, 150, cte. 
Vico—Principles of a New Science concerning the common Natiire of Nations.’ ` 
J. W. N. Sullivan—Limitations of Science, Chapter V (The Nature of Mind), 


P. 128. t 
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family and social life’ and ‘that skill in any technical line can develop 
only in a social milieu. But the fact that Neanderthal man used to 
bury the dead ceremonially proves convincingly that’ he was definitely 
social, -= i 
Neanderthal man was not a perfect human being from the point 
of view of his physical and mental equipments. Although he -could 
talk plaig he was not even fully erect in his posture; and we can now 
ascertain ‘from the nature of the simple and coarsé convolutions of his 
‘brain that he could not express complicated ideas. He, certainly, 
possessed an inferior mind but his mind was sufficiently developed for 
forming superstitious ideas. He was fond of using shells and amulets 
for he believed that they would ensure his-safety. Can an ape risé so 
high as to’ think in this vein? ` ae 
‘We may go even to earlier stages of cultures. People belonging 
to Pre-chellean, Challean and Acheulean cultures left their implements 
under such conditions as now go to suggest’ that they too were social 
‘in nature. But all these are the statements regarding man before he 
became homo sapiens. Records of the activities of- man of the early 
_Aurignacian culture, specially of Cro-Magnon man, give us the impres- 
sion that he was highly social. His bold artistic creations in the form 
of drawings and paintings reveal ‘to us, in many ways, the pariera o 
_ his social life. z 
Man has been social throughout the whole of his career. The 
_ reason why many. profound thinkers thought that he was antisocial at 
the beginning was that primitive man at the food- gathering stage did 
not require the development of the social spirit in his life'for his own 
good. Although the social was in his mind he manifestated ‘apparently 
antisocial tendencies for the collection of his ‘food; and ` for obvious 
reasons he had to be egoistic for the struggle for his own existence at 
this stage. And judging from his activities . group of thinkers erro- 
niously arrived at the conclusion that he was distinctly antisocial then. 
In the hunting stage. which came subsequently, man had to take 
‘advantage of the spirit of cooperation for procuring his food by hunting; 
_ in this stage he grew enormously social by necessity. And as man had 
a natural fund of dormant social inclinations in him he could exploit 
it fruitfully in his struggle for existence, in a natural way; the social 
in him came to his rescue spontaneously at this stage. In the stages 
that followed man had to develop, more anf more, his social activities 
for his own salvation. But the hunting stage must be considered as a 
~ distinct turning point, in the course “of the cultural development of man, 


1. D. Davison—Men of the Dawn, p. 62. » 
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forthe stage marked the beginning of his. real social-lifé. Modern 
civilization is spectacular when we take it in its totality; when its 
individual relations are considered it appears to be rather thin? A 
primitive adult is a master of everything he needs in connection with 
his life. Not only is he dextrous in performing every type, of work of 
his community but-he is also well-versed in all forms of social beliefs 
and traditions. The life of a ay is produced by. the function- 
ing of the living human group.° : 

Social groups owe their existence to biological needs of species 
and individuals. Just as different limbs and organs develop through 
coordinations and unifications for their perfection so individuals by 
developing through the formation of social groups serve to perfect their 
individual selves. We propose, then, to assert that the formation of 
social groups is biologically necessary; both conscious and unconscious 
processes go to determine the formation of these social groups. Indivi- 
duals have a tendency to come together; this tendency is anterwoven . 
in the texture of their being. "E : i 

. ‘Individuals do not cgme together, by chance, to form societies 
but they follow an inborn directive to form associations. The urge to 
form associations is almost universal; it is found also in the ‘animal 
world. But the social groups that animals and insects make are entirely 
different in form and purpose from the social groups that human beings 
build up. Social groups of insects are perfect but they are fixed in 
pattern. Human social groups though imperfect are free and amenable 
to progressive changes, and in this sense they are dynamic. 

Gregoriousness is a basic manifestation of the social element of 
the human mind. Itis this inclination that brings individuals together; 
and the aggregate so fromed becomes a soild unit, under certain condi- 
tions. Individuals, then, no longer remain the same individuals; they 
lose their identities and become members of the group which becomes 
homogeneous. Individual minds combine together to form the group- 
mind and yet the group-mind so formed is. not the sum total of the 
individual minds; it becomes something different. This explains why 
individuals behave differently wken they are in groups.’ 

In an advanced society which is a complex organization various 
types of group-minds may be noticed, under countless social conditions. 
The formation of a group-mind may be so slow and silent that it may 
be quite unnoticed; and yeteit, or at least its residue,’ may live for 


8 A: ‘A. Goldenwiser—Early Civilization, pp. 34-52. 

o ©. Wissler—An Introduction to Social Anthropology, p: 56. 
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ages in society. The TENE then, passes into the Bo ain 
which possesses a centralized process of ideation and a centralized 
will.** It is this social-mind that is responsible for-the diversity of 
ideas: and notions concerning religious, taboos, totems, tastes, pre- 
judices, faiths and beliefs, found in human: societies of. the different 
stages of development. It is the ukase of the social mind of man, 
which works to form the consolidation of social groups. 

Man forms Associations and becomes social because the germ of 
the social is inborn in his individual mind. The truth is that the social 
which is responsible for the generation of the sociability of man, is a 
manifestation of the urge of coordination of his life. It is this urge 
which identifies itself with all. conceivable manifestations of life, both 
somatic and psychic. Also, it is this urge of coordination which seems 
to be the cause of which the universal process of evolution is the effect. 
Whatever. touches life is destined to evolve. Evolution is not limited _ 
to physical bodies alone; nor is it extended to gross minds only.. Its 
workings’ may be traced even in such indirect mental creations as ideas, 
concepts, language, art, music, mythology , and a number of other 
entities. But-the urge of coordination of life is the prime mover of the 
spirit of evolution in every phase of'life. Life in all its phases developes 
through a subtle process of synthesis; it is this synthesis which adds 
new components to the old and brings forth new creations. The 
process is akin to, but not identical with, the process of the formation 
of new compounds with varieties of components. How can the vital 
synthetic process be identical with the chemical? Up to a. limit, how- 
ever, both the vital and the chemical synthetic processes are similar, 
they, then, run parallelly. But soon they part company and suddenly . 
become entirely dissimilar. The force that leads to the formation of 
compounds is affinity, but the urge that makes the vital synthesis go is.; 
` the basic vital force. It is this basic urge of life from which the drive 
to form groups, with various’ social manifestations, gets its birth and 
draws its strength and inspiration. 

It will be the aim of this paper to analyse all important social 
- phenomena and show that they all are generated and manifested 
‘because of the presence of this basic urge of life. In social life this 
urge tends to build up groups of various kinds, by, unifying individuals, 
with the aid of social ties and bonds., Various unifying factors appear 
in social groups and they. appear in all the three phases of life—thought, 
feeling and action. In each of these phases, certain social entities 
which go to unify individuals manifest themselves as realities; buti their 
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significance is not always properly understood.’ Totems, taboos, sibs, 
animism, animatism, religion, folkways, mores, zeitgeists appear as 
unifying factors in the field of thought. In the field of feeling the uni- 
fying factors generally, are faiths, beliefs, mores, etc., and in the field 
of action the unifying factors which are generally processes of come 
munication, are art, language, magic, mythology, rituals and so on 
and so forth. a 

it is the mind of man that is responsible for the evolution of 
society. The mind or rather the social mind of man creates varieties 
of concepts which we have called factors of so¢ial unification, and causes 
human societies to progress in stages. These concepts are social contri- 
vances for bringing about groups or associations with stronger ties of 
consolidation. Social ties and bonds appear, thus, under the pressure 
of certain ideals and concepts which are verily the mental manifestations 
of the urge of coordination of life. And it is clear to follow that the 
formation of the group-mind and the social mind takes place under 
certain social conditions and that both of them develop as manifestations 
of this basic urge. a - - 

Totemism signifies a ‘particular kind of contrivance of the social 
mind of man for forming special assoċiations or groups within groups. 
Frazer *?, says that a totem establishes intimate and special relations . 
amongst various Members in a group: Totem objects are generally 
either animals or’ plants and rarely artificial objects or artifacts; this 
is because it is easier for the primitive mind to form associations with 
material objects than with artificial or abstract things. But the totemic 
tendency in a primitive society finds expression in various forms, for it 
also coordinates with the existing taboos, ideas and beliefs -to form. 
totemic complexes. The influence of the totem in ceremonies and in 
art is distinct, at least in many regions. Art,.in many countries; has 
developed around the totem, yet it is not possible to believe that art 
grew out of it. Totemism might- have enriched art but it never ori- 
ginated it. Art is, in fact; older than the totem. i 

“The totem may be taken as a primitive group-mark or -eroblem 
which facilitates the formation of solid groups. It signifies different 
entities to different primitive people. Durkheim thinks that totemism 
indicates also the intellectual development of man. He states that 
primitive man may identify the moon with a human traveller or the 
eagle with his tribal hero, but this kind of thought actually marks the 
beginning of a particular way of thinking we employ in modern 
Science. a f 


12 ‘J. G: Frazer—Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. I, 8: | : 
18 E, Durkheim—The Elementary Forms of Religious Life (Translated); pp; 287-88. 
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Whatever totemism might mean apparently to the primitive mind, 
its ultimate purpose.is.to achieve mental coordinations for consolidating . 
social groups; and as totemism is not the only contrivance with the aid 
of which the group-mind tends to form associations it need not be 
universal. As a matter of fact there are countries where the group- 
mind takes advantage of other contrivances for. ne formation of special 
groups" 

‘Although totems and sibs are not the fundamental contrivances 
for the unification of social groups they are, perhaps, the earliest devices 
for the establishment of ‘kinships. Totems are not basic entities; they 
gain their realities from the coordinated ideas of names, taboos, 
descents, consolidated feelings and so on and so forth. 

The appearance of the concepts of animism and animatism signi- 
fies a. particular stage of development in human society. Both of these — 
concepts appear in the mind of man for they help him to establish his 
relationship with other individuals as' well as with the outer and the 
unseen worlds. Ideas that develop ‘in connection with these concepts 
present crude explanations to various “phonon of life, death and 
existence. i 
Savage Philosophers, evolved the two great concepts of individual 
souls and of spirits for explaining all phenomena of life, death and 
disease;™* and spiritual beings were held responsible for the effective 
control of all events of the material and the spiritual worlds. Indivi- 
duals were supposed to contain two selves—one self containing his 
life and the other containing his phantom,’*—which were considered 
to be the manifestations of one and the same soul. Primitive man 
lacked reason and cleat-thinking but an-absence of these traits in his 
life helped him to develop his conviction that what he thought and 
believed was correct and infalliable. The result of his animistic way 
of thinking and believing was the creation of a completely packed 
group of members drawn together by the ready explanations and justi- 
fications of all objects and phenomena that disturbed his savage mind. 
These basic: interpretations of life by filtering into society aided the 

formation and the -consolidation of social groups, for similar ways of 
l believing and thinking could naturally bring about social’ unifications. 

In every tribal group is found a complex -of beliefs containing 
ideas of religion, animism, animatism and,magic. Frazer ** is right 
in opining that the basic ideas in magic aye grounded in the psycho- 
logical processes of association. In the primitive wotld magic is 


14 E. B, Tylor—Primitive Culture, Vol. I, pp. 428-29. 
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employed as a universal method for manipulating mysterious powers 
for controlling nature and its phenomena. This control is vitally 
necessary for primitive man for he labours under the notion that unseen . 
powers may work for his good as well as for his evil. And he believes 
that with the operations of” magic he can» effectively control these 
` powers. i ° oee 

Magic and animism are two fundamental beliefs of primitive man. 
They have progressively helped him to acquire various kinds of mental 
contents and enrichments. ‘Tylor *’ assumes that magic has developed 
from animism but Frazer ** thinks that animism came after magic. 
Both-of them are’ incorrect. Although magic and animism were co- 
existent, and m many ways correlated they were two different beliefs. 
-They appeared independently to serve the same social purpose of the 
consolidation of social groups. 

Operational processes of magic and its effects upon primitive com- 
munities speak of their influences for unifying social groups. Magic 
has two sides—a theoretical and a practical. The theoretical branch 
is concerted with savage explanations of almost everything that may 
happen to confront primitive man. Under certain conditions primitive 
people are willing to accept any phenomenon or any working ‘process 
as reasonable and comprehensible if it is associated with ‘the term magic. 
But the practical branch of magic is rather interesting; it is this branch 
that has-developed into Science. l 

Science has grown out of magic; in Science and magic the human 
mind works in ‘the same way and in both of them we find an animation 
of the spirit of experimentation. Also, all our great concepts of Philo- 
sophy such as God, free will, soul, vitality and the like originated from 
animism. Magic, furthermore, is connected even with religion, and 
this can palpably be seen if we carefully notice ceremonial practices 
connected with religious, both primitive and modern. 

Of ate there has grown a tendency to regard religion from the 
‘point of view of evolution. But there is no difficulty in accepting this 
view even if we consider religion 'as a social phenomenon. Religion is 
a social affair; it originated under the pressure of social needs. ‘Even 
our sense of morality along with various other concepts of moral ideas 
grew out of social considerations.*® The idea of religion occurred in the 
mind of man at a particular stage of his mental development but solely 
under the pressure of sociad stimuli. Human mind is strongly’ inclined 
to get, and to think of, objects and ideas that are remote and un- 
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attainable; the maelstrom of Metaphysics gould find its access into the 
mind of man because of this’ inclination in him. Man is fond of 
. creating ideals which recede along with his progress. Ideals cease to 
be ideals when they are reached and realized, so as ideals they are 
perfect only when they can recede so as to remain eternally outside the 
ken of man. ° Despite the fact that religion has been the source of many 
a conflict among diverse sections, basically its prime objective is to . 
-effect coordinations and.to develop human sympathy and social uni- 

fication. Factors which foster conflicting attitudes among different 

religious groups accrue not from religion itself but from the savage 

spirit of competition of man. At a particular stage religion has enor- 

mously helped man to develop his sense of spirituality which is a 

prerogative of man in his social life. If man could, by some mysterious 

way, banish religion from his life, the coordinating urge in him would 

take to some new contrivance for the development of his spiritual, 
solidarity in his social life, And the new contrivance would be quite - 
akin to religion. Bergson invites us to accept the idea that religion 

does not grow from fear but that it is a device for fighting against fear.?° 

Religion is invariably associated with two factors—a specific feeling 
and a body of ideas, concepts, customs and -beliefs that are intimately 

blended with this feeling. It is this feeling which is important in 

religion; and it is this feeling, again, which ensures long lives to those 

ideas, beliefs and customs. Man’s religious activities are the mani- 

festations of his will to live.** And it is not for, nothing that man has 

created religion for him. g . ` 

' Beliefs are' great forces in the life of primitive man; they are 

-coordinating agents which work to bind and keep social groups in 

consolidated. forms. Beliefs are given, furthermore, extra lease of lives 

and made potent with the aid of certain social contrivances which 

appear spontaneously: in human groups; they, too, serve às coordinating _ 
agents.” The most important of these devices are ceremonies, festivals 
and rituals. Art, language and mythology are also social devices for 
the perpetuation of social beliefs and ideals. Even folkways, mores 
and zeitzeists owe their origin to the tendency of man to keep 
alive certain types of unconscious beliefs in society. 


20 H. Bergson—T'wo Sources of Morality and Relégion—(English Translation). 
"21 "R. R, Marett—Faith, Hope and Charity in Primitive Religion, p. 29. 
22 M. C. Ghose—''The Social Mind. of Man” in The Journal of Education—Vol. I, 
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HAPPINESS AS A SOCIAL PHENOMENON 


SM. APALA MUKERJI* ; 
- l — 

In these days of socialistic ideas nothing can, be conceived of a 
. man except in terms of social life. We seek our happiness through . 
society or the State, and truly peace and happiness’ are two major 
questions of the day. Although we strive for a happy life, our sf 
conception of happiness is not yery clear. If we could understand 
a perfect society to be the essential condition of human happiness and 
the happiness of individuals to be the only concern of a social 
organism, our social ties would not have been so feeble and artificial as 
they are. Of course, I do not like to say anything in advance regarding 
all this. But I think it. would not be improper to state as an 
introductory remark that happiness is not something .to be bestowed on ' 
man from outside by the laws of the State, nor is it fo be attained 
by meditation in solitude. l 


It is indeed difficult to find a single person who willingly 
decides to turn his face against happiness in every sense of the term. 
Even a saint or a philosopher, who finds happiness to be futile, does so 
with the idea that. true happiness lies in the renunciation of the world. 

-The concept of happiness has involved conflicts through the ages of 
‘human civilisation. Sometimes it has been defined as an impossible | 
ideal of human life and somteimes described as a worthless concept. 
The hedonists both in their psychological ahd in their ethical theories 
find in it the only ideal of human life. Some of them care. for mere 
individual happiness, while the others look for the happiness of all. 
But this much is sure that all of them seek for some satisfaction in life. 
Both the Epicurean and the Cynic want the fulfilment of their life’s 
mission, the: attaihment of which may be termed happiness. 

Bertrand Russell in his “ Conquest of Happiness ’’ has tried to 
remove the scepticism about the possibility of happiness. He has 
sketched a formula.in the fulfilment of which he finds happiness. 
As ‘he thinks, anybody , with sound health, a moderate’ income, 
with some love given and taken and with success in his work 
is happy. If a man is unhappy inspite of these, Russell conceives him 
as suffering from some psychological complexes. ` 
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A combination of the first two factors is common enough. On 
the question of love Russell has devoted several pages in order to show 
in what sense it is desirable. Now, love is not an infrequent factor in 
the universe. But it is not always availablé in the perfectly balanced 
proportion in which alone Russell deems it good. 


However, what strikes us most is the possibility of actual’ success 
as a condition of human happiness. Not to speak of the ideals of the 
high-brow,-even the’ missions of ordinary life remain unfulfilled in most 
cases. The reason for this lies not merely in the hostile external 
_ forces of Nature, not even in our living circumstances alone, but also in 
the constant dissatisfaction which is peculiar to man as man. And if - 
this is to be called a defect of our nature, it must be admitted at the 
same time that most of us are suffering from this defect. Aspiration 
for a rare possibility and discontentment with what is within our easy 
reach is not only common enough, but is almost a universal factor of 
: our nature. The eternal difference between the ideal and the real,and the 
restless struggle for the ideal adds to the zest of human life. It is a 
curse as well as a blessing to us. And if success in work in this sense 
is taken-to be an essential condition of happiness, we are destined to be 
unhappy for ever. If, on the contrary, we lower our ideal in order to 
ensure its attainment, we are indeed happy, but not so much as 
human beings. l 


According to Russell, happiness consists in a perfectly balańced 
life. A happy life, he says, should be a combination of patience, 
or some boredom and a capacity to be’ excited with simple matters of 
joy. The life of a happy man should be a life of several objective 
interests, habits and hobbies and it must develop an objective or a 
scientific outlook. We are indeed ready to accept all these to be the 
essential conditions of our happiness, but still,we remain sceptical about 
the possibility of a happy life. 


Now everything depends upon the way in which happiness is 
conceived by- us. For Aristotle, as we know, happiness signifies the 
highest good. It is desired for its own sake, while everything else is 
desired for the sake of happiness. We should carefully mark off the > 
theory of Aristotle from the modern utilitarian ‘position. For Aristotle 
happiness is a moral activity and is not a mere feeling of enjoyment. 
It is desired because it is good and pot good because it is 
desired. Aristotle makes a distinction between the happiness of a` 
philosopher and that of-a layman. The former consists in a life of 
contemplation, while the latter consists in the gratification of our 
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sénsuous as well'as rational desires: Man has both animal and rational 
sides of his nautre, and he needs satisfaction of both. 


Kant: defines happiness as the condition of a rational being on 
earth with whom everything goes according’ to his wish and will. It 
tests, as he says, on the harmony of the physical nature with his moral 
life which is determined by the Categorical Imperative of pute practical 
reason. Hedonism. proposes happiness as the absolute standard andthe 
only ideal of human life as such. Every student of ethics and philosophy 
is quite familiar with the theory in all its forms—egoistic and 
altruistic, psychological and ethical. The Cyrenaic and the’ Epicurean 
are both egoists. But while the only interest of the former lies in 
the calculation of momentary pleasures, the Epicurean counts. upon 
some rational determination and aims at the happiness of one’s life as 
a whole. The hedonism of the Cyrenaic school like the pessimistit , 
philosophy of Omar Khyam of the East is inspired by the ‘futility of 
perishable life and directs us to -indulge in ‘momentary sensuous 
pleasures: The utilitarianism of Mill sets the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number as our ideal and calls for the sacrifice of the individual 
happiness for-the happiness of all. , 

Spencer prefers the term ‘ health ’ to ‘happiness’, but he 
gonceives ‘ health’ as.in no way different from happiness. The basis 
of his theory is not the individual, nor even the individuals, but the 
social organism. 

Hobhouse, on the other hand, believes that happiness does not lie 
in the gratification of our desires, but rather consists in the making up 
of ourselves through a progressive change of our character. 

The Hegelian theory. which is best represented by Green and 
Bradley of England finds happiness in self-realisation. As it is stated 
by Bradley in his ‘‘ Ethical studies ’’, self- realisation consists in: the 
correct discharge of the duties allotted to the particular position, one 
occupies in society. 

So there are several definitions of happiness. Indeed, as we see, 
opinion regarding happiness varies from man to man. Now, our 
primary concern is with the question whether happiness is a social 
edncept. None of the, definitions quoted above with the exception of 
Cyrenaicism and HEpicureanism takes happiness to belong to man 
considered apart from society. Happiness of the layman, as conceived 
by Aristotle, is, of course, bysed on the conception of man as a social 
being. But for him even the philosopher is not a solitary figure, but is ` 
only the best man in the State. According to Kant, happiness belongs 
to a man with whom everything goes according to his wish and will and 
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when. there is a conformity between his physical condition and his will. 
It is true that Kant lays stress on the Categorical Imperative of pure 
practical reason, and though he considers this factor to be present in 
all human beings, in every case the agent has to decide the good or 
evil for himself. Yet by the phrase ‘‘ physical condition ” , which, he 
thinks, is to be adjusted to the will of the individual, he must have taken 
‘accdunt not only of our inanimate surroundmgs but. of the other 
individuals of society as well. 


That the theories of Mill atid Bradley imply the eee of 
society is evident, from their very statement of the theories. 


In this context we may refer to another philosopher, viz., Spinoza, 
for whom the existence and recognition of the social unity is a clue to 
one’s happiness. As Spinoza contends, the essence of everything 
‘including human beings consists in the ‘ conatus ° (endeavour)-for self- 
preservation. But on reflection we find that our essence is one with the 
essence of all: men, even’ in union with that of the universe at 
large. So it follows that the essence or the virtue of an individual 
cannot be fulfilled unless the essence of others as well is ‘preserved. 


But a mere survey of a number of theories would help us in. no 
way unless we understand the concept for ourselves. Nor is it possible 
to review the several theories of happiness within’ the short compass 
of this essay. Let us therefore look into the concept of happiness as it 
appears to us. | 


_ Happiness, to-my mind, contains an element of pleasure 
in it,.and this pleasure is positive in its nature. When a man 
is said to be happy, we.do not find him in a passionless state of 
tranquillity which is due to one’s transcendence of all sorts of worldly 
affections and which keeps him away from every possibility of sorrow 
and joy. On the contrary, he feels that he is happy and a pleasant 
passion takes possession of his heart. I cannot here enter upon a 
discussion of the various doctrines of the East and the West, which find 
the meaning of life only in the total denial of the world. But I should 
like to state -that the entire evolution of Nature and time has 
determined man to live in the world, and so it seems that’ his true 
happiness can be understood only in reference to the world and not in 
itg renunciation. Man was not created a solitary figure on earth and so 
to seek-for happiness for him in isolation would involve only artificiality 
and boredom. To cut off the world from ‘our life is to injure a part of 
our life itself. Pleasure is the feeling in which we feel our union with 
the world more: intensely, while pain makes the relation bitter and the 
passionless state of neutrality simply denies the relation. 
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So.passion has a definite place in a happy life. But pleasure as a 
_ constituent of happiness should be clearly distinguished from the 
pleasure that occurs to a.man as a result of the gratification of mere 
sensuous desires. Such pleasures when taken apart from . all rational 
determinations are more natural to animal than to man. , Taken in 
itself a sensuous desire is centered in itself and when he is absorbedin 
it an individual is blind to the rest of his impulses. The pleasure 
that a miser enjoys over a heap of gold which he has earned by 
deceiving others or that’ a tyrant enjoys over his subordinates, 
should also be marked off from the pleasure with which happiness is 
concerned. Gratification of the instincts has, of course, a place in 
our moral life. But they must ‘undergo a rational determination with 
a view to the end of life as a whole. The concern of a moral being is 
not with the momentary pleasures but with his general well-being. A 
man is not happy with certain scattered moments of sensuous pleasures 
in life. For such pleasures concern some particular parts of human 
nature at the’ cost of the others and do not take account of life as a . 
whole. A man is happy only when a pleasurable feeling pervades his 
entire being, t.e., when a pleasantness enlightens his heart and his. 
conscience. It is verily a light which illuminates every moment, every 
action, every corner of the indivdual’s universe and his relation with his 
neighbours and the world., Moreover, the general well-being 
of which we are speaking here, occurs to a man only as a member of 
the family or the State. 


The pleasure of a happy life can be understood only in reference 
to the view one takes of the end of one’s life. A man is happy. 
when his life has a regular or at least fair progress and when 
no sense of sin affects the health of his life. Like other moral 
phenomena, happiness has its subjective and objective sides. Success 
in work which Russell takes to be an indispensable factor of 
a happy life depends upon several external conditions which are not 
capable of being easily fulfilled: But a sincere effort can do a 
lot. It can at least console the agent that he himself is to be in no way 
blamed. He has done ‘what could be done. The value of an 
ideal depends not only on its being attained, but also on the faith and 
sincerity with which it is sought. A sincere and constant, endeavour 
to realise the ideal therefore constitutes a major condition of happiness. 


We have just stated that an innocent conscience is the essential 
feature of a happy life. A lot of success attained by evil procedure 
would not contribute any the least towards our happiness. With all its 
glamour it cin only bring in a pleasure to the ignorant and the vicious. 
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If a man really enjoys such success it is only because ne ie become 
somehow perverted in his nature. 


The need of social life should be admitted. A man is not 
born with a; super-rational mind that seeks for no résult of his action. 
We feel «that our endeavours should be crowned with success. 
We cannot have complete happiness by a mere. subjective or objective 
proceeding. When all our sincere efforts fail to: attain least success, 
they become something of a bore to ourselves. Some inspiration from 
outside in the form of success is essential to a moral being in order to keep 
him up.” A completely disinterested life may be a pleasure to a 
philosopher, but it is a burden to a man of our level. It should be 
clearly noted here that by success we do not mean the complete realisation 
of the mission of one’s life. For this needs so many internal and external’ 
factors, and to make this a constituent of happy life is to make happiness 
almost impossible. But fair progress towards the end ‘of one’s life is 
nevertheless necessary. Not actual success, therefore, buf. a sincere 

` endeavour attended with fair progress towards what one rationally 
determines to be one’s end is an essential aspect of a happy life. But the 
will and power of a single person are insufficient. even to secure least 
success for himself. Man is essentially a social créature and. is 
dependent on his animate and inanimate surroundings. So he must 
accept the social ties. Even those who find the meaning of life in their 
overall renunciation of the world need to study the world and its 
ways in order to rise above it. 


While defining positive pleasure as a constituent of happiness, we 
have seen that it pervades the whole being of an individual. It has also 
been found that such pleasure implies the gratification of ‘the various 
sides of human nature. One particular instinct should not be taken to 
prevail over others in such a way as to neglect or to subdue the rest.. 
One particular instinct, say, the instinct of knowledge,. or - sports .or 
painting, may be the primary and leading factor in the life of a particular 
person, the fulfilment of which is the ideal of his life. But that does 
not imply the total denial of the-rest. For such an abstraction would 
not only injure the health of life, but would even deteriorate the power- 
to pursue one’s ideal by affecting life with monotony and callousness. I 
agree with Russell that the development of several ‘objective interests 
is- a definite help towards. a happy life. 4 We may also mention the 
name of Spinoza in this context. Spinoza in his “ Ethics ’’. describes 
the exercise of the various activities .of body and mind as a means 
to the development of the mind’s ‘essence through the perfection 

. of which we are to achieve blessedness. However, the ‘health 
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of life depends on the balanced and proportionate maintenance of its 
several aspects. Measure or proportion which Plato defines as one of 
the fundamental aspects of Reality and Beauty is to be utilised in our 
idea of a happy life. And the necessity of the social existence of man is 
involved in this. Our various needs are such that they cannot be met 
except through the co-operation of our fellow social beings. ©n the 
contrary, they imply a healthy social organism which would provide 
for the reasonable satisfaction of all its members in view of a progressive 
realisation of perfection in the life of man in society. 

And all this implies rational thought and a calculating faotilty as 
the essential factors of happiness. They are: absolutely necessary for 
the framing of one’s scheme of life, for the proportionate fulfilment of 
the various interests of human nature and for the correct estimate by 
society of the prosperity of its members. Happiness does not consist 
in one’s aiming at a Utopia for which one can give no reason whatever. 
Nor is happiness available by curtailing our ideals and by fixing upon 
something definitely within our reach. A man must base his idea on 
rational and objective principles. The end should be logical and 
practicable, though not easily realisable. And the best confirmation 
of the reasonableness and objectivity of an ideal is its being acceptable 
to all. Tt is true that people do not forthwith accept an ideal of 
truth as it is given to them. But posterity may give it the widest 
support and thus confirm its value. 

With this I close my brief discourse. As I have said before, 
it is not possible to discuss the several theories-of happiness in this short 
essay. I have, however, tried to make the point that happiness in the 
human sense of the term is realisable only in social life. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SUTRAS 


RAM SHANKAR BHATTACHARYA 


The style of Sanskrit composition may be broadly divided as 
verse, prose and Sūtra. In the following pages we shall deal with 
some characteristics of these Sūtras as mentioned in different sources. 
We shall confine ourselves only to disclose the character of the Sitras 
without paying any heed to their historical development. 

It should be noted at first that the Sitra-style is not an outcome 
of later period, for in the Satapatha Brahmana (14/6/10/6) and in the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (2/4/10) there is clear reference to this ancient 
style. The Puranas also mention this style as will be seen later on. © 

The Siitra-style became so much famous in the field of literature 
that in some cases, treatises were named after the Sitra-style. Panini 
recalled this fact in his Sūtra qama Aqq, (4/2/65). This Sūtra 
says that there should be elisian of the suffix which comes after a 
stem denoting Sūtra, having ® as its penultimate. This Sūtra clearly 
indicates the importance of Sūtra-style in the field of literature. 

Now we shall deal with the definition of Sūtras.* In the 
Sarvopakarini commentary on the Sirhkhya Sittras it is stated © quate 
gar i.c., a Sūtra is that which supplies information only (without 
any elaborate description). The same view is reproduced in the 
Haima Koga. It says ‘ad g gaama. Rajasekhara also defined 
a Sūtra as qang, gag. (Kavyamimarhsa 2 Adh). 

A Sūtra states the faci only or it supplies mere information 
without any descriptive factor. Ancient scholars rightly regarded 
a Sūtra as MAST i.e., it should always be understood with the 
aid of annotation (eyes). Kaiyata, commenting on the Sittra 
6/1/1 of the Agtadhyayi observed this fact and remarked qani 
auena, (Pradipa). Upaskara means W, 1.¢,, the supplying 
of what is wanting in a Sūtra (Uddyota on Sūtra 1/4/13). Thus it is 
clear that a Sūtra is incomplete in some respects and this defect is 
removed by STERT. 

The following statements will show what was really meant by 
the term sweet. It is the power of Upagkara, which fulfils the 
sense of a Sūtra, otherwise it could easily have been interpreted. in 
a different way. This relation determining power is the result of 


* A @@ is sometimes called a aa (asa; wat ganasaq). This word, with daz 
he PT? FARMI bad also been used by Pataiijali in the Mahabhasya. 
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Upaskara. Kaiyata alluded to this fact when he says ‘qa aaa, wart 
fie, sma g deai aftaaat dargafa (Pradipa 8/2/80). 
This afian is the result of Upaskara. 

Similarly, Upaskira regulates the function of a Sūtra. We 
generally find that the words indicating the aways are wanting 
in Sūtras. It is the Upaskara, which supplies these Vakyasegas, 
otherwise none can ascertain what the character of the function of 
a Sūtra is or what it actually does. This fact is also recalled by 
Kaiyata. He says gag wie amaeana (8/4/30). The 
Vakyasesas are determined by the help of S&R. 

Vacaspati quoted a verse, which clearly discloses the character 
of a Sūtra. It runs as under— sgi afaaraife mna A F, aaa 
aragafa qarwargdatfan: (Bhamati on 1/1/1 Vedanta Sūtra). In the 
Paragara Upapurana, a Sūtra is defined as ‘aeqanafterd . maa, 
Ragaz, agaaa a ga gaai fg. Inthe Candra system of 
Vyākaraņa, a Sūtra is defined in the same manner.* 

Now we explain the characteristics of a Sūtra as stated in the 
aforesaid sayings. The first and the most important is that a Sūtra 
should be aeg, i.e., it should possess least syllables. In other 
words, a Sūtra should be constructed with fewest words. Ancient 
teachers held that as the verbal brevity increases, so the Sūtra be- 
comes appropriate according to the statement aa qa’ si hs 
yoi daga (Mahabhasya 7/4/47). 

Now we find that our Sūtrakāras adopted many inapi to 
create brevity in the body of the Sūtras. The principle of agafa is the 
chief among them. aggf means—a word of a preceding Sūtra can 
be related to a coming Sūtra and then only the import of this Sūtra 
can be deemed as complete. Varadaraja laid down this principle as 
under— qay Hee qa garaga aadi aaa (Laghukaumudi). 

The principle of Anuvrtti is very common in grammatical litera- 
ture. In the systeins like Nyäya and Vaisesika, this principle has 
been utilized occasionally: (vide Nyaya Sūtra 2/1/51, and Vaisesika 
Sūtra 8/1/16). 

There is a great deal of factors relating to aqaf¥. In some 
cases, uaga is accepted instead of the agaf of the whole 
compound. Thus Pataijali says—aataf ema eaga Ra 
(Bhāşya 5/2/25). Examples of this principle may be found in the 
philosophical Siitras also. $ 

It is stated that a Sūtra should be awafera (devoid of any 
ambiguous term). This means that a Sūtrakāra should not use 


žo ayua anag yai  gqaq aerated vefat gaaat y 
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ambiguous terms to cause brevity, i.e., brevity should not create 
doubt pertaining to the meaning-of a Sūtra. Though this 
statement’ is valid in the anċient Sitras of Paficasikha etc.* 
yet our commentators: say that there occasionally arises doubt 
in the verbal meaning of ,Sittras and this should be removed with 
the help of ‘traditional expositions. In many places of the Maha- 
bhasya, Patafijali, while disclosing the sense of any word of the 
Sittras, remarked as under azgna Sag wala, aaay Aqgufasa— 
amean RARR atest. 

` This proposition asserts tbat (a) there arises doubt regarding 
the verbal meaning of a Sūtra, (b) but a Sūtra cannot be regarded as 
futile, simply because its verval structure creates doubt and (e) doubts 
are to be removed through the help of traditional expositions, 
Thus it is clear that a Sūtra i is to be understood with the Kaige of 

sqTeqia only. 

To create brevity and non-confusion pertaining to thie function 
of any Sitra,t our former scholars applied many principles, which 
are valuable in,the art of Sitra-composition. To indicate afta of. 
-the grammatical topics, Panini applied efta mt (vide his Sutra 
eaftaarfiere:— 1/3/11). With the help `of afta, afas (province) 
is being indicated. This principle is elaborately explained by Kaiyata 
as under a@Ratemasrpetdam aan maaa AA: 
anà wersaagarmert (Pradipa 4/2/70) > 

The Svarita accent sometimes determines the sense of worde. 
There are few cases of such kind. One instance is given here. 
Panini says state g% (4/2/64). Exponents say that here the 
word im has been uttered with the @Ra accent. ` The result 
of this peculiar utterance is to denote a peculiar sense as is shown by 
Kaiyata Tees eftad sman, aa asaan 
(Pradipa). 

Similarly, Panini used the agatfas accent to denote some subtle 
function (vide -Astadhyayi 1/3/2). In a separate paper both these 
Svaras will be discussed at length.* 


* Examples of the Stitras of Paficagikha are to be found in the Yoga Bhasya 
(Vide Sūtras 1/25, 2/5, 2/20, etc.). These are designated as Sūtras (qaa a qaq—Yoga 
Bhasya 1/4). 

+ In the Sutras, where the Svarita svara bas not been applied, there often arises 
a doubt pertaining to th® afan of any topic. Thesg we see Sarkara raise a doubt 
„regarding the Sfyart Of Fee in the Sütra AaMtalezfaaee (Vai-S. 4/1/10). 

* The principle of WWI cannot anyhow be farfetched. It cannct be argued 
why a Sitrakara had not created extreme brevity in a Sūtra. Due to many reasons, there 


happens relaxation in verbal brevity (vide the Nyaya Bhasya on 1/1/5—fAR MATANA ete.), 
S 
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Now we are going to discuss about some words relating to 
Siitras. : , 

Utsiitra :—This term is used in the Mahabhasya (Paspaga) and 
in the Sigupalavadha (2/112). Patafijali says at fe sqa wad arit 
waa, ie., if a person says something not’ sanctioned by a Sūtra 
then his statement is mere words or futile. S 

Sutrabheda :—~ It is defined by Patañjali as gare agma qa 
aaea ga feadag at (Bhāşya on 7/4/47). But it ‘should clearly 
be understcod that in such cases where there is no material change, 
there does not occur: any qaug as is further told by Pataiijali— 
afe ada stiga A, qa at nA wave: (Ibid). 

Like qaq we get the word qafìqaia. -It means the changing 
of the words or order of Sitras. 

Regarding the character of composition of Siitras, it is said that 
sqa gad wafea (vide Mahabhasya 1/1/i). It means that some 
Sūtras may be composed in Vedic style. Kaiyata here remarked that 
the scope of this rule is sare only S a garn, aff IRR 
a gaa). * 

It has already been said that a Satra i is to be composed of fewest 
words. But in some Sitras this principle has been ignored. In 
such cases it should be clearly understood that Stitrakara did not 
pay much heed-to brevity. only for easy comprehension. A capital’ 
example of such use may be found in the Mahabhisya (6/1/67) 
where Kaiyata clearly said ‘aq qà frat ag ag araralateatea aa 
amangan (Pradīpa). In this connection we can recall ` 
the statement of Patafijali “a Aara: qafir gal Radak. t 

Panini in his Sūtra qa aema, (8/3/90) showed the best 
kind of Sūtra, which is designated as.Pratisnata. It appears that 
this Sūtra, which was devoid of errors and any futile expressions, 
- is designated as sfaenra. 

In ancient Sanskrit literature there are some Sitras, in which 
we find no economy of verbal expressions though they possess other 
attributes of Stitras, viz., Wat, Ragana, etc. The Sitras of 
Paficagikha—-a Sarnkhya-teacher—as recorded in the Yogabhasya are 
capital examples of this type. It appears that in older times, scholars 
-did not pay much heed to the economy of words (egga) but to 
aiita. Tt is a historical, fact that in later period scholars tried hard 

* But as a matter of fact, te find the Vedic style in the Vaidesika Siitras also (vide ` 
Sūtra 5/1/16). Here the word ‘S81’ (used in locative case) is explained as mies qerit 


aa ‘(upaskara). Such practice is common in Vedic usage. 
+ Some say that here 4A means afia. But the remark is equally applicable 


to pure Sūtras also. 
12—1910P—III 
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to create verbal brevity as a result of which Sitras of utmost 
brevity were composed.* This is one of the maim facts of Sanskrit, 
literature. In a separate paper J shall deal with this problem. 

_ We have seen that a Sūtra may be said to be composed in prose. 
But there, are Sūtras; which are composed in verses. ‘The Asta, 
dhydyi and the Sarhkhya-Stitra contain some Sūtras of this kind. 
The only reason for this is that these Sūtras are not originally written 
by the Sūtrakāras but they belong to any older work written in prose 
and in later period a Sutrakara has taken these propositions in his 
= work almost verbatim, seeing that no fault will arise if they are taken 
in a Sitra-work. But in some Sūtras of such kind we observe some 
defects as fama (placing of a word not in proper place), ete., which 
was quite inevitable for the fulfilment of verse. Thus in the verse-like 
Sūtras of the ‘Astadhyay!’ qfanceamea afta aftaet a AB (4-4-35-36), - 
we find that ‘@’ is used in improper place, and the only reason for 
this is that it originally belonged to a work composed in verse. l 

There are other subtle factors in the body of the Sūtras.. Some- 
times a Sūtra contains such words, which have various functions. 
We find that in a Sūtra a word is used according to the principle 
- of arq and in such cases commentators show that the word will serve 
two purposes. This principle was highly regarded as is remarked 
Aa JAASER: (Panjiki commentary on Paniniya Sikga— 
verse 10). On the other hand, we find that a word of a Sūtra is 
used as aara (which means affafiza, i.e., not to be followed strictly). 
A capital example of this kind may be found in Panini’s Sūtra aena 
sariga (1-2-32), where commentators like Bhattoji say that the 
word g@ is Hara, l.e., the significance of this word may be ignored. 
Which word is ane as aed or dea is to be determined through - 
traditional expositions.* 

Like ara, the principle of sq has also been applied. NRT 
means a letter (am) though not expréssly placed in the Sūtra, yet -- 
‘it may be accepted as uttered. This principle is found in gramma- 
tical Sūtras only. | As for instance, we can take the sutra ‘HgqaTat 
ate: (6/4/89), Where ‘is sf; as is remarked by Patafijali 
gigefrtatisag, sa nR. (Bhasya). 


* We find that in some Sutras, such words are not used, which can be comprehended 
through the context. Thus Sankara Miéra says, commenting, on the Sitra maq 
(7/9/86) È a aaa, mfayiyaaq (upaskāra). * 

* Through the power d@ commentators show how a word of any sūtra can be 
explained i in various senses.  Kaiyata alluded to this principle as under TAMA wa 
waaay fata eto qaad eefa daa’ (Pradipa 6-4-62). ` The power of aar 
has been recognised by other schoals algo. : 
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` In the Sitra-works we find various principles, through which 


l many hidden factors are denoted, though these factors ‘are not express- 


ly stated in the body of the Sūtras. In the: Nyaya-Vaigesika Stitras 
and in the Paninian Sitras such principles are used in various Sūtras. 
Take the Sūtra graan ayaa aay a menaa, (Vaidesika Sūtra 
5-2-12) where Kanada could have easily said gadet ‘aaa a 
sameaa, but the peculiar construction of this Sūtra denotes some 
hidden sense as stated in the Upaskira (hican Riim- 
SAAT). Sometimes the order of -the words of the Siitras becomes 
as significant as the Sūtra is, as may be proved. from ‘the .Bhasya on 
the Yoga Sūtra 2/4. 

The order of the Sūtra is as important as the verbal form of the 
Sūtra. A capital example of this kind may be found in the Nyaya 
Siitra. Here Gag has been discussed before watt, though in 
the aedu-Siitra, aaa in enumerated after sat. Commentators 
remarkably showed why this anomaly is done and at Jast proved that 
the disorder of the topic is done to denote some hidden sense.* (Vide 
Nyaya' Bhasya 2/1/7). > 

The word Sūtra has been used in a slight different sense in 
grammatical literature. Bhartrhari used the word ‘areaqa’, which 
means Varttika (Gena aaeei watfracatt—Bhisyadipika). As to 
why maga means Varttika, commentators say that the Bhasyas are. 
composed on the Varttikas directly in the Paninian system, and as. 
such Varttikas are deemed as eee sayings like Stitras in the view 
of the Bhasyakara. 

Similarly, the E E N been. used in the Mahabhasya,. 
(2/1/14). ahia means, that particular ‘Sūtra, on which afts were 
composed. To show the differenċe between a 9a and aÑ, these- 
two words were used, as is remarked by Nagega while commenting 


on the word afta as qigant ghragarard, aRt agquratsa at: 
ayaa, (Uddyota on 2/1/1). 


Now we are going to say something regarding the expositions of 
the Sūtras. As the Sūtras aré composed of fewest words having subtle 
sense, it is quite clear that in later period some aid should be supplied 


- to the students so that they should comprehend the sense of the 


Sütras doubtlessly. To explain a Sūtra without any external help is 
( 
' 

* As to how the intention of a Sütrakāra can be ascertained, Patanjali remarked as 
under sg apaa Afeaa Aaaa aeat aT ay WaT aaia wera? 
(Bh. 6/1/87). This means that in many Sitres, tbe peculiar construction of verbal expres- 
sion also denotes the inner significance of the Sitras (Vide Uddyota). 
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deemed as the T difficult work and this is way a Sūtra is always 


regarded as atvente:. * ERT ; 


The particular exposition, taani: to explain the Sūtras, was 
termed as Vrtti, as is remarked by Haradatta giai aR: 
(Padamañjarī), i e., the chief - function ot a Vrtti is to show: the 
meaning ofa Sūtra. In the literature of exposition, Vrtti may be 
counted as the first commentary of the Sitras.. This assumption is 
true to the systems like Vedinta and Mimansa even. - According to 
Rajaéekhara, a af is qam asemaa, (Kavyamimarhsa), which 
is practically identical with the said view. 

Due to the paucity of the ancient Vrttis we are quite unable to 
assert how many factors were contained in thew. But we can say 
something about the materials of the Vrttis of the grammatical litera- 
ture. From the available materials, we can assert that Vritis. discussed 
(a) afam (province) of topics, (b) power of operation (mafa-fradt), 
(c) examples and counter-examples, etc. In á separate paper charact-. 
eristics of the Vrttts will be dealt at length. 

Some say that alftes were composed to explain. the Sitras 
areri sgia niat aera!—Visnudharmottara). It should also 
be understood that the Bhäşyas also explained the Sūtras, for a 
Bhasya is defined as qa ata aa TÈ: gagak. But it appears 
that these are not the-primal exposition. A chronological discussion 
will follow later on. . i 

* Indian teachers say that a Sūtra contains all the senses, which 
are propounded by later exponents in later period. They hold 
qasta R aq aa aga aa aA, ad ARa qe aa afaa. 
Others also hold the same view (qaqa fe aq aa ag aut agea). 
Visnudharmottra). Thes views decidedly BON the glory of the Sūtra 
style of Banakrit iteratira: ' 


* Compare the remark of Sankara Miéra 
Farrar farsi awa: | 
a auras ued fafetate N 
(Beginning of Upaskara). 
* Tentravaritike 2/3. l 


a 


-A UNIT OF LAND-MEASUREMENT IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 


(From the 10th to the 12th eye D.) 


Miss Puspa Niyoat, M.A. - 
(Research Scholar, University of Calcutta) . 


Most of the inscriptions of Northern India during the period : 
10th to the 12th century A.D., record- grants of land for various 
purposes. In such. records there are -relevant details about the 
measurement of land donated. From the evidence furnished by them it 
appears that a common standard of measurement was not-in use 
throughout Northern India during the period under review. Although 
it may be possible to bring the different standards .of measurement, 
current in different areas, to a common base, it may not be safe to rely 
too much on this process of equation for-it is quite possible that a unit 
' may have been called by a common name but may have conveyed 

different values in different regions. i 


In this paper: we porpose to discuss Say the plough-measure. 
The plough-measure is teachnically called ‘ hala’. This measure was 
current in many places as shown by records connected with the different 
dynasties of Northern India. Some typical cases of its use may be 
noted here. In the Dhulla copper plate of Srichandradeva’* of the 
Chandra dynasty of East Bengal (10th century A.D.) the term ‘ hala ’ 
occurs as a land measure: It also appears in the Reu copper-plate grant 
of Govindachandra ° of the Gahadavala dynasty, dated 1131 A.D., the 
Rahan copper-plate of Govindrachandadeva and Madanapāla * of the 
same dynasty, dated 1108 A.D. (V.S. 1166), the Kadambapadraka. grant 
- of Naravarman * of the Paramira dynasty of Malwa, dated 1109 -A.D. 
(1167 V.S.); in many of the grants of the Chaulukyas * ‘such as the 
Palanpur plate of Bhimadeva II (V.S. 1120) ,° the Dohed inscription 
of Jayasitnhadeva | (V.S. 1196), the Bali inscription of Kumāra- 
pāla, the Surati plate of Trilochanapala, dated 1151 A.D., ete., 


Inscriptions of Bengal —N. G. Majumdar, Vol, TIT, p. 165; 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. TE p. 249. 

Ibid., Vol, XVIII, p 

E. 1., Vol. XX, p. Pose 

Indian Antiguary, Vol. XVIII, 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVII, . 108. 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. X (1881). p. 158. ` ` 
Archaeological Survey Report, Western Circle, 1907-8, p. “54.55. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXI, p. 255. ; 


~ 
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in the inscriptions of the Chandellas of Jeja-bhukti (Bundelkhand), 
e.g., the Semra plate and the Charkhari plate of Paramardideva,™ the 
inscriptions of the Kalachuris of Madhya Pradesh,—the Koni inscrip- 
tion of the Kalachuri Prithivideva (K. E. 900), dated 1147-4. A.D.”, 
the Malhara plate of Jajjaladeva,!: etc. The'use of this measure is ais 
found in the Second ‘Pragati of Baijnath,™ ete . 


“In the Reu copper-plate grant of Govindachandra,’* mentioned’ 
above, the term‘ ħala ’ can be traced in the expression ‘ haladagarhge ’ 
the meaning of which is, however, not very ‘clear.. On the basis of the 
interpretation offered by Dr. Hoernle, it may be suggested that ‘ hala ’ 
here signifies a plot of cultivable land, Meaguring 3 in the present case 
10 halas suitably irrigated. f 


In. some inscriptions the land measuring one hala is caled 
‘ bhū-hala °, è.g., the Bbāțērā plate of Govindakegava?’ and a 
copper-plate grant of: Mahārāja- Yasovarmadeva.?® 


“That ‘ hala’ definitely means a plough is clear from the expres- 
sion ‘ halavaha ’ which is used in the Bombay. Asiatic Society copper 
Plate of Bhimadeva II,” which means an area of land which could ` 
be ploughed with one plough,—thus a plough-measure of land. ~The: 
same expression was used by the Paramāra re Dharévarshadeva in 
one ‘of his inscriptions.?° ge 

Té is also clear that the plough as specified in ar Bali inscrip- 
tion of Kumarapila *t means the extent of land tHat could’ be traversed- 
in @ day by one plough.” The same information is furnished in an 
inscription of Dharavarsha of the Paramara dynasty, which seems to 
describe one plough-measure of lard as being equivalent to an area 
that could be cultivated with one plough in a day. The Hathal plate 
of Dharavarshadeva,”* refers to an area of land that could be ‘tilled 
with two ploughs ina day. These references show in a specific manner, 
` that a plough measure of land’ was conditioned by time- factor.- It: 
meant only that much of land that could be cultivated mana a single 
plough in one day only. : 


14 Ibid. t 


15 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XTX, pz 249. _ 
16 Ibid. a | 
~" E.I., Vol. XIX, p. 285. ' 


18 Indian Antiquary, Vol. ae p. 305. 
19 Ibid., Vol. h p. 108. 

20 Ibid., Vol. LXI, p; 50. 

a A.S. I., W.C., {907- 08, p. 545. 

22 In Panini the area cultivated with a plone is called aoe a 4, 973 
23 ` Indian Antiquary, Vol; XVIII, p.. 
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In -this. connection it may be noted, that the term ‘hara’ is 
still used in Gujerat where it means not a land measure but a measure 
of grain. Tt is also used to denote the current measure of corn in 
Kathiawar. A suggestion has been made that ‘ hara’ is only another 
form of the word ‘ hala’, and that as the name of a measure the word 
may have originally hae connected with the plough-measure, denating 
' a fixed quantity of grain produced ‘‘ by the use of the hala or plough ”’ 
In short, the suggestion is that originally the word hara denoted the 
same thing as a plough measure but later it may have come into use 
as the name of a measure of grain or corn only. 


It seems that ‘ haele ° is only a local variation of the word hala 
` denoting a particular land measure. The word ‘hala’ in: this form is 
found in the S&andérav stone inscription of Kelhanadeva ?* of the 
Chahamana dynasty of Sambar. Like the word ‘hara’ mentioned 
above the term ‘ haele ’’’may also be connected with ‘ hala’ in which 
sense Dr. Bhandarkar interprets the former. The inscription in which 
.it occurs mentions that the donor Analadevi granted one haele of - 
yugamdhart and that some rathakaras also granted another haele of 
yugarhdhari which Bhandarkar takes to mean ‘ jvar’corn’. Thus it 
appears that the term ‘ haele ’ is -used in this record as a measure of 
corn. If its connection with ‘ hala ’ is assumed, one haele of yugamdhari 
will mean one haele of jvar corn, which was the yield of a plot 
of land cultivated with one plough. It is evident, therefore, that in 
some places what was originally a plough-measure had a tendency of 
being converted into a measure of the yield of the soil. What is 
actually yielded by a piece of land cultivated with one plough came 
to be called by some word originally connected with the name of the- 
plough-measure such as the haele, hara, etc. The corn-measure thus 
used represents a definite quantum which is represented by the yield 
. of a piece of land cultivated with one plough. 


It is difficult to say when the word hala was first used-as the 
name of a land-measure, although it is known to have been in extensive 
currency- in the 10th, 11th, and 12th,centuries. The use of the word 
‘hala ’ in the sense of a land measure is found in Panini,?* Patafijali.*’ 
etc. Bana, the ca of the Harshacharita, shows familarity with 


24 Indian Antiquary, Vol. tn, p. 249. A note on Hala and Pailam measure in 
Gujerat by odi; J. J. 
‘ELT. Vol. XI, : 
26 IV. 4.97. In Binin the area caltivatea with one plough is called Balya: Cf. 
dvi-halya, tri-halya cited in the Kasika. ; 
27 Bhashya, I, 1: 72. 
28 Harshacharita, English translation, P: 203,- 
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the use of this word in the- sense of a land measure as is evident in 
the passage where he ‘refers to the bestowal by Harsha of ‘‘ a hundred 
villages delimited by a thousand ploughs.’’ The passage seems to show. 
that the extent of land given away in 100 villages measured 
1000 ploughs, i.e. as much land as could be tilled with that number 
of ploughs. 

There is one difficulty in ascertaining the exact area that could 
be cultivated with one plough. Soil was of different qualities in 
different regions; the capacity of the plough depended on the variable 
character of the soil. As-the grades of soils were of different categories 
the extent of land indicated by the plough measure could not -have 
. ‘been the same everywhere. Then, again, the size of the plough 
may not have been the same everywhere. It may ‘have been of 
different sizes ** even in the same locality thus the Harsha stone 
inscription of the Chahamana king Vigraharaja, dated A.D. 917 ** refers 
to a big plough *? which clearly indicates that ploughs of different types 
were used. The size of the plough must have been an important factor . 
in the determination of the extent of the land cultivated with its help. 


Four ploughs of land, according to the Rahan copper plate grant 
of Madanapala and Govindachandra * of the Gahadavala dynasty, 
constituted one sīrā. The plough measure is stated to be equivalent 
to 96 dandas or rods in the Kadambapadraka grant of Naravarman.*4 
The same grant shows that 4 dronas were equivalent to 64 prasthas. 
Oné-fourth of a drona was four prasthas as the inscription clearly 
mentions. ‘‘ Prastha ” is also brought into relation with ‘ vadha ’. 
The nature of the relationship between a ‘ vadha’ and a ‘ prastha ’ 
is indicated in the rule of one prasth for every vādha, on which the 
measurement of the land given was based in this particular case. It 
is evident that vadha and prastha were two different kinds of measure; 
the former was the measure of land and the latter a measure of seed: 
capacity, which means that one prastha of seed could be sown on one 
vidha of land. Sixteen prasthas constituted ‘one drona. Thus the 
equation available from this grant may be shown as follows :— 

1 vadha=1 prastha 
16 prasthas=1 drona 


The Mahoba plate of Paramardideva 3, of the Chandella dynasty 
recording the gift of a portion of a village with particulars relating to 
‘ 


30 A bigger unit is called “ parama- -halyā ° by Patafijali (Bhashya, I. 1. 72). 
31 E.I., Vol, II, p. 146. 
32 Cf. Patañjali- “Bhashtya (I. 1. 72)— poe an 
33 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, p- 14. 
34 E.I., Vol. XX, p. 105: 
35 Ibid., Vol, XVI, p. 9. g i 
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boundaries, states that an area of 10x6 square vadhas of land was 
cultivable with 5 ploughs (hala). Fror this inscription it appears that 
one hala measure was equivalent to 12 square vidhas. If an equation is 
possible between a danda measure and a vadha measure; on the basis of 
their being related to hala measure, it may be contluded that 


12 square vadhas=96 dandas=1 hala 


- which means a hala or plough was capable of ploughing 12 square 
vadhas or 96 dandas of land. 


From the Brahmanda,** Vayu,’’ and Markandeya Puranas ** as 
well as the Jaina Ganita, °° we come to know that 4 hastas=1 danda. 
Hence 96 dandas were equivalent to 4x 96=384 hastas of land which 
again could be cultivated with one hala. It must be understood that 
the danda measure based on the hasta unit must have denoted a square 
measure, otherwise any correct idea of the size of a land cannot be 
made out on the basis of the measure furnished. The Brahmanda and 
Vayu Puranas mention that one hasta is equivalent to 24 angulas; 


24x 4x96 angulas=9216 square (?) angulas 
y =96 dandas 
=1 hala 
In the above table the relation between dronas and prasthas is stated. 
In one of the plates of Madanavarmadeva of the Chandella dynasty, 
dated V. S. 1190, the relation of dronas in terms of the plough 
measure (hala) is stated. It is mentioned that a certain area’ of 
10 halas of land requried 74 dronas, i.e., of seed (hala-deg= 
amnké=pi hala 10 satka-bhimir =yatra vaii(ge ?- kóra (de ?) drona- 
sarddha-sapta pa(ya) tr=aghatah....). From another inscription “ 
we come to learn that a Brahmana named Ganeévara made a donation 
_ of half a plough of land in Navagrama where he possessed a Bald which 
required 4 dronas of seed. 


According to the latter inscription 1 hala=8 dronas 
whereas according to the former 1 hala=% dronas. Thus a very 
clear equation between the two is not possible. Secondly, the relation 
between hala and drona in the two cases is not the same. This may be 
explained as being due to the difference in the quality of the soil. The 
hala measure in the two cales may not have been the same; the hala 
in the one case may have meant less land than it meant in the other. 


36 J, VII. 96-101. 
37 œ. I, 116 fË, 

. 38 Cf. Barnett—Indian Antiquities; Pran Nath—Economic Condition of India. 
39 The Ganitasdrasangraha of. Mahaviracarya—English trans. by M. Rangacarya. 
40 Indian Antiquary (I. A.), Vol. XVI, p. 201. 

41 Prasasti from Baijnath, Æ. I., Vol, I. p. 97. 
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The information furnished by a modern writer * regarding 
measures current in Sylhet may be briefly noticed here as it throws 
important light on the meaning of ‘ hala’, which may be shown in the 


following tabular form :— 
7 cubits. 


=1 nala ( a rod or rather reed of. 


measure — the measure. of 


this land varies slightly) 


` 1 nalax1 nala =1 rekha 
4 rekhas =1 yashti 

28 yashtis =1 kedara 
12 ‘kedaras =1 hala 


Thus -according to this table a ‘ hala’ is 
7 x Tx 4 x 28 x12=—65856=3-4 acres. 


42 Padmanath Bhattacharya, Indian Antiquary III (1923), p. 18 


“ANTIQUITY OF THE NYAYA SUTRA 


SRIJIVA NYAYATIRTHA, y. A. 
Lecturer, Calcutta University. ni 


The Nyaya philosophy possesses a unique interest in Indian litera- 
ture, specially because of its long history and the fundamental charac- 
ter of its discussions. The genius of the Indian intellect reveals 
itself in this, that it recognised very early the need of Epistemological 
discussion in connection with Ontological speculations. 


- In fact, if one were allowed to draw a comparison, one might 
. say that, the Nyaya system and Kant suffered the same fate, as 
regards their Ontological discussions. Both have laid so much em- 
phasis on knowledge and its preliminaries, that they had very little 
space left to discuss the nature of the objects of knowledge. But the 
strong realistic instinct of Nyaya-thinkers saved them from falling 
into scepticism and agnosticism, which overtook Kant, and it is this 
which rendered it possible for them to make an alliance with Vaise- 
` sikas who specialised in Ontological speculations. ` 


If one were to attempt to trace the Nyaya system back to its 
sources, one must have an idea of the whole antecedent literature 
which was mostly religious. It may seem strange that a secular 
system should rear itself upon a spiritual, foundation. But one 
acquainted with the character of Indian thinking, ceases to be sur- 
prised at this apparent anomaly. From the time of Vedic speculation 
onward, that Indian intellect was prolific in its imaginations and a 
host of conflicting creeds made their appearance very early in Indian 
religious literatur2. Thought was at no time put under any serious 
restraint and everybody, who had any new truth to communicate, 
always enjoyed the liberty to do so. The Vedic speculations dealt 
mostly with the nature of god-head and we find that no tyrannising 
clergy ever attempted to force thought into single channel. When 
again, we scan the Upanishads’ we are struck by the multitude of 
speculations regarding the ultimate principle, that are referred to by 
allusion or direct quotation It would be a mistake to suppose that 
Buddhism and Jainism vere the first creeds to contest the prevalent 
doctrine. Not to mention ‘the fact that these make reference to what 
they considered to be heretical teaching, ‘that was prevalent. at the 
time and must have ante-dated their rise, the Upanishads’, themselves, 


; . 
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sometimes bewilder us ih a wide choice of ‘definitions regarding 
the nature of reality, offered by different teachers.* 

When such is the -character of speculations even in the time of 
Upanishads, we may easily infer how many conflicting thoughts 
might’ have made their appearance in the philosophical systems of 
later origins From the abave reference of the Upanishad, it is evident 
that the alternative suggestions regarding the nature of reality 
begin from the higher ‘subtle thing as Dyaus and gradually come 
down.to the gross lowest matter—Terra. The outlook of-the thinkers 
of ancient times was mainly religious and therefore the ideas of 
subtle things knocked their minds’ door at first, and-as time elapsed, 
materialistic conception stepped into the minds of the later thinkers. 
The legend of Indra and Virocana,in the end of the Chhandogya 
Upanishad gives us. a clear idea of two schools of philosophy—one, 
the subtle nature of things. and the other, the. coarse materialistic - 
‘aspect of things, which were afterwards, probably the nucleus of ‘the 

theistic and atheistic doctrines of Indian Philosophy. te 
But, still the supremacy of the subtle thought. regarding the 
nature of things is to be found in the above legend. All these hetero- 
geneous speculations, however, influenced .over the religious concep- 
tions and in the meantime altered men’s outlook upon ‘the destiny of 
human soul. The strong monism of the Upanishads had naturally 
* (1) Roam Gi BATRA sia faa waa uaaa SAT Teves. 


(2) aa Bara Faaa eft Eames anaaga seafeada and wafafa 
WaATAH we 


(3) 9a Sates mai Fangs a amagna sfa aigaa aai afa; 
| 7 Ps spa 


6) aa Aigara daa a anaaga afa + idia aaa afafa 
Aana: ana ( Chhandogya 5. 12-17 Khandas. } 

+ Chhandogya 8. 7-15. ` 

aña argu sagaia? @ Ayes anaman we anata aaia ‘ravenna 
waa sda Ba Zarate naar fatraasquat dtefsernaa afaa amfa- 
j Sead: t i bse 

* z * % . * 

narmina gÀ aaagiat Aaaa 3 jag we ee 
qaaadaaia cea aa ag aia’ Fae HIT a 

waaay amaA sarad agaa y sifaaqeqa qa Anafaa a sqa: 

id e 

guy: * ži aada A a yaa iA A g yaTaTa t 
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` a disastrous effect upon the nature of the Gods. The Vedic tradition 
of divinity- being achievable by human endeavour, was intensified 
and in course of time the belief grew up that the Gods were so many 
office-bearers in a land of bliss, whose terms of office might come 
to a close in course of time. As against the jdea of heaven—blissful 
region, there was set up the idea of salvation or blissful condition 
of the soul, which the sages henceforth set themselves to’ realise. 
This Upanishadik idea the Nyaya system made the ecrner-stone of its 
philosophy. As a matter of fact, the opening Sutras pointedly refer 
to this Summum -Bonum and describe the means to realise it. 

It is inevitable that when the main interest becomes spiritual, $ 
Spiritualism of Nyaya the cosmological interests will suffer a certain 
Sutra speaks of .its amount of neglect. The previous religious litera- 
antiquity. ture had not ‘neglected cosmological speculations 
altogether,” although these did not sitisfy the crucial test of reasoning. 
The Nyaya philosophy quietly dropped this aspect of philosophy and 
tacitly assuming a realistic attitude, went on to discuss things that 
were more fundamental from the spiritual standpoint. It may, there- 
fore, be said, that the want of cosmological speculation is no reproach | 
to the old school of Nyaya philosophy and if even today, we are not 
sure what theory of the creation of the world is correct, one may 
still admire the wisdom of .the old Naiyayikas, they did not waste 
Vaisesika Sutra deals their time cn vague speculations but corcentrated 
with Cosmology. . their effort. upon tle matters of the spirit, that 
have an abiding value for all times. It was left to the Vaisesikas to 

_take up this neglected task and to satisfy the curiosity of those, less 
spiritually inclined. 

Tt will be evident from the above that we are for ascribing a 

great antiquity to this celebrated system.’ The ` 
Dub oe Ngaya Nutra; scheme, we have proposed, is that the science of 
reasoning with a spiritual ‘foundation, came immediately after the 
close of the Upanishad period and preceded tbe other systems of 
thought, with the sole exception of the Samkhya theory, which some 
of the famous Upanishads presuppose.t We are aware that this 
statement goes against the generally - accepted chronology of the 
philosophical systems. Bat as there is a consensus of opinion re- 
garding the hoary antiqpity of the Nyaya system, it will not be out 
of place to put forward a few facts in support of our present thesis. 


* Rg Veda—10 Mandala. _ 
+ aR gaa aAa JAAT.. (Svètasvatara, 5. 2) p 6. 


E. 
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There is almost unanimity amongst historians of philosophy that ' 
Order of the six the three earliest systems are Samkhya, Nyaya 
systems, and Vaisesika, that the Yoga philosophy came 
next and that the two Mimamsas came last of all. The difficulty is 
to decide the relative priority of the first three systems.’ ‘The Samkl: ya 
philosophy tin a rudimentary form is present in the Upanishads 
and exercised the most deep-seated influence on subsequent Indian 
‘literature, both philosophical and non-philosophical. It is now 
admitted that the Samkhya Sutras can by no means be assigned to 
a very early date and very probably the earliest systematic exposition 
that we possess, is that of Iswara Krishna, who is cited by subsequent 
thinkers. But he belongs to this side of the Christian Era and used 
not the usual Sutra form, but the Karika form. There remains, 
therefore, the question of the relative priority of the Nyaya and 
Vaisesika Sutras. Scholars have been put to sore trouble to come 
to a decision on this point, for, from the very beginning, it was noted 
that there was a good deal of affinity betweeu the twos systems, 
which made it possible to fuse them together and to give rise to the 
The earliest fusion of SYHCretistic school. ‘The earliest attempt occurs 
Nyaya and Vaisesika in Caraka (Vimanasthana 8.25) where ‘the Vaise- 
in Caraka. sika and. Nyaya ‘categories are jumbled up together 
along with a mass of heterogeneous matter. While Jaying down the 
principles according to which a physician is to carry on discussions, 
Caraka says that where the terms of debate are unsettled, _the assambly 
is to help in.determining those terms and to point out under what 
condition a victory is achieved or a defeat sustained. 


These terms of debate (qr¢aayat:) are enumerated as foliows : 


1. Vada (Discussion) 2. . Dravya (Substance) 
2. Guna (Quality) 4, Karma (Action) 
5. Samanya (Generality) 6. Visesa (Particularity) 
. 7. Samavaya (Inherence) 8. Pratijna (Proposition) 
9. Sthapana (Demonstration) 
10. Pratisthapana (Counter- demonstration) 
11. Hetu, (Reason) 12. Upanaya Aon. 
13. Nigamana (Conclusion) 14. Uttara (Reply) 
15. Drstanta (Example) 16. Siddhazita (Tenet) 
17. Sabda (Word) ` 18. Prabyaksa (Perception) 
19. Anumana (Inference) 20. Aubamya (Analogy) 
21. ‘Aitihya (Tradition) _ 22. Samsaya (Doubt) | 
23._ Prayojana (Purpose) 24. Sabyabhicara (Uncertain) 


25. J ijnasa (Examination) 26. Vyavasaya (Ascertainment) 
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27. Arthaprapti (Presumption) 
28. Sambhava (The originating cause} 
29. Anujojya (Censurable)- 30. Ananujojya (Non-censurable) 


8l. Anujoga (Enquiry) 32. Pratyanujoga (Re-enquiry) 
83. Vakya-Dosa (Defect of speech) i . 

34. Vakya prasamsa (Excellence of speech) $ 
35. Chhala (Quibble) _ 85. Ahetu (Non-reason) 

37. Atitakala (Mistimed) 88. Upalambha (Rebuke) 


39. Parihara (Abandonment or Avoidance) 

40. Pratijnahani (Abandonment of a proposition) 
41, Abhyanujna (Admission) 

42. Hetvantara (Change of reason) 

43. Arthantara (Change of topic) 

44, Nigrahasthana (An occasion for rebuke). 


This classification has a unique interest for us inasmuch as we 
hold the theory that the Vaisesika system really arose to complete 
and systematise only one aspect of the Nyaya system. It will be 
evident from the list, that the Nyaya categories have been here mostly 
enumerated and sometimes supplemented from other sources. For 
> the Nyaya category of ‘Prameya,’ there appear the six Vaisesika 
categories of Dravya etc. It-is also our belief that the Vaisesika 
system took up this neglected aspect of the Nyaya philosophy and 
filiated its discussions to tbe speculations of the Atbarvaveda and 
Upanieads. It should be remembered, while these were eminently 
spiritualistic in their outlook and contents, they had not neglected 
the material aspects of life. There were not only cosmological specu- 
‘lations of a kind, but also a more intimate acquaintance with a 
nature of vital functions and connected with it a medical science, 
which gradually perfected itself in course of centuries. These two, 
namely, cosmogony and healing, required a theoretical basis, which 
the Vaisesika undertook to supply. The Nyaya had neglected the 
material aspect of life and devoted itself principally to a discussion 
about the nature of salvation and tbe way in which reasoning ought 
to be conducted in order to silence opponents like the atheists and 
sceptics. It had, indeed, admitted that reasoning, required and had 
reference to an objective.Rasis or ‘Prameya,’ but of this it made very 
little use and the treaiment thereof was perfunctory and unsystematic. 
In comparison with this its treatment of the spiritual aspect and its 
auxiliaries was quite full, and it may be presumed that it is this 
that enabled it to escape the scathing condenination to which Sankara 
subjected the Samkbya and the Vaisesika system, or rather honoured 
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by direct quotation.* Fn, older religious literature the body appears 
more as a means of spiritual perfection than as an end in itself and 
‘the medical science, whether because of the low appreciation of 
physician or because of immaturity, did not need a theoretical basis. 


But, it must have very soon attained rapid development and the 


_ phitosophy, that at that time did justice to the material aspect of 
thing, could not fail to attract notice and be used as a foundation. 
Tf our surmise be correct, the conclusion seems irresistible that the 
Vaisesika system arose to fill a lacuna in’ the Nyaya treatment of 
material existence and to supply a theoretical basis for the science of 
medicine.t Still it must be admitted that the philosophy is pretty 
old inasmuch as its reputed fonnder is. the only other sage except 
Kapila and Gautama to come of a celebrated Vedic family. 

One would naturally expect that pbilosophy, which follows 
closely upaa the heels of the Upanishads, should recognise only the 
supreme authority of the Sruti and this is exactly what we find in 
the Nyaya system. In 8, 2, 29, the Sruti ** is quoted as an authority 
regarding the soripcuition of the human body but in no other connec- 
tion is the Smriti recognised as such. This is in contrast with the 
Vaisesika, which admits a number of regulations tae Baye their basis 

“in the Smritis. (6.2.6-16). Such as:— 


) agge a faa (2) gg PERET ) aa ena ae 
(4) age a feet (5) gafafie safe: (6) er pean (2) wa Ba 
aatfieniaer: wera’ amaa, (8) at fest am (9) RA 
at at cau (10) Ba maam: TRAV aT (11) ARE aaam (12) 1g- 
magan gTa ` (13) WAN maA (14) afteeareracasy 


anata a argh (15) ag AA gRrRa: (16) taa (17) aaa 
giang a faa omaa, ad pee amet (18) safe 


ATAT | 


3 


* aq aaa ndas fed AR j — 
gasan faaan agamana: | aiamaa amina- 
fasz nafa Sankara’ Bhasya. I. 1. 4, i 


+ Compare the definition of the sou! in the Vaisesika Ma 8. 2.4, with that of Caraka 
Samhita ( Sarirasthana 32). The terms Dravya, Guna apd Karma are frequently used in 
Caraka, e.g, Sutrasthana ch. 26 & ch. 30. The Sutras aftsigay feet ete, and aqwlaae- 
WAPAUTAT ete. remind us of the connection with the medica} science. 

ee gfare | 


r 
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It is also similarly in contrast with the’system of Jaimini and 
Vadarayana who in addition to” quoting such other * reply upon 
a number of Smriti texts in elucidation or conformation of their own ~ 
doctrines.t In the face of this fact it would, be bold to hold that 

all these systems relying upon Smritis, antedated the Nyaya putras 
which rely upon the Sruti as authority. 

Tf it can be somehow proved that the- founder of the Nyaya 
system is also the author of the Gautama-Samhita, it is apparent why 
the Nyaya could not, without’ a conceit on the part of its founder, 
admit the authority of the Smritis in the same breath with the 
authority of the Sruti. On the contrary, we find that the evolution 
of elements as in the Nyaya Sutra is different from that accepted by 
Manu and Yajnavalka. The Nyaya does not admit that the quality 
of Akasa enters into the formation of air, fire, etc., while these writers 
think that the element of Akasa is an ingredient in the formation of 
other elements. f 
l ai iiaa gia TT R: 
at ht mafeadet.a a aag: ega: N 
i (Manu 1-20) 

Aa gaat aaia adea gamt Tami: iagi . 
Haf rer a or aT agarat Asa: mante Nf, aat ASTCTTSTTN, 
GE aerie: be Terg . 

©% (Rulluka) 
” aemrardleaegrertat regent 1 
AST TIA VIA Tal MRA ASTM: Ul 
k ' a i (Jajnavalkya 3. 179.) 


The Vaisesika, however, used the Nyaya account as its texts and 
in a series of sutras’2. 1. 2Şand 2 2, 1, 25-28 simply elaborates the 
‘single Nyaya Sutra on the elles (8.1.64.) 

aerial wate gfe aaa oi qada- 
EATE | | 
(Nyaya Sutra) 


* ate Afafe maaka fe (Brahma'Sutra 3. 4. 19) aanarasfir! 
arefe wader i (Jaimini Sutra 8. 3. 6) 

$+ Vide Jaimini Sutras 1: 3. 1-3, 12. 4. 36, 2. 4..14. 

Vide Brahma Sutras aufa a 2.1. 47., 3: 1:14., 4.1.10, qaq a4. 214, 
aay 1. 2. 6. 4. 8. 11. 

14—1910P—IT 
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_Vaisesika, Sutras are 


(1) Ena AA | 
(2) anaa anh gat Ravan 1 
(8) à BIT | 
mo (4) am eT h a 
(5) aware a fared. , ' 

| . (6). seg: aqaa: | 
o 0) =a a ag: 

l (8) —— Rinman | l 

. Reference may also be made to certain other sections of the 

Vaisesika. which seem to have some Nyaya. texts.in view, thus the 
three- fold inference of qaa, Head and araleqdt g of the Nyaya 
l system (1.1.6)* was before the mind of the Vaisesika when it made a 
more logical classification of the kinds of inference in 9.2.1. ** 
although it showed its acquaintance with the term maia ee in 3.2.7 
and 2.1.16, f 

Vatsyayana” was ‘intelligent “enough to sée the force of the Vaise-. 
sika contention and accepted the interpretation put upon ‘mead wE 
. ‘asan alternative in his commentary on the original Nyaya Siutra.1. 

. , A 'similar'attempt at logical classification occurs in Vaisesika Sutra 
1.1.5. as also in 4.2.6 ofrenqetat agami seat ferment aa af enfin 
and ARa Rina (Vaisesika Sutra) ++ which is an improve- 
ment upon the ° Nyaya Sutra Ramena gag: (2.1.22) 
much in the same way» as Kant’s single category of space is an 
ma upon ‘Aristotle’s ‘categories of space, position, directions, 

> for, really @ar (direction and position) is included within fee 
paco) E ENDR of indefinite speciality or extension. The 


* ag cet faftangarn’ ylaq iaag aaea (Nyaya Sotra ) 
2 qag ara aed vain faai aana Afa Asra (Vaisesika Sutra) 
i amait eeratfate: (Vaisesike Sutra 3.2.7) « f 
” oo (V.S. 2. 1. 16.) 
agafi waarmee fas a faa | 


5 (V.S. @, 1. 15.) 
t- amea sfa afana aramee ir G k (Vaisesika Sùtra-3. 2, 6)‘and 
amai eurafadte: (3. 2. 7). : ' ag G g 
Clo aai Fe aa amaA fasten: wee gafada fara amaai 
fast wad ARAN | - (Vateyayana’s Commentary on the N.S. 1. 1. 5.. ` 


i$ afuaaga: afana: ua: | 
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Nyaya distinction of Ra and @at, however, persisted in subsequent 
“thought, where gradually the concept of aftrayt replaced the idea 
of X€ and approximated the latter in meaning. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the Vaisesika refusal to accept @ar as an independent 
categdry was well grounded and: was an improvement upon thè earlier 
Nyaya text- E ae 
Take again the discussion of ama in the two systems. ` The 
‘ Nyaya account is scattered in different portions and inspite of its 
greater length is slightly unsystematic and obscure. -The Vaisesika 
not only brings relevant subjects together but compresses them. into 
a smaller space, as is its custom with dialectic subjecis.* Compare 
again the definition of the soul as given by the Nyaya 1.1.10. and 
the Vaisesika 3.2.4. The latter seems to be mere elaboration of 
the former, -such as is natural for one which is interested in the 
material embodiment of the soul and could not neglect’ the vital 
Poneto in which the soul manifested its existence.** 
; l 
* (1) cnintiooat fated euesogeenrmenTe Aana fand: da: 
(N. 8. 1. 1. 23) . ; 
(2) fanen dmg: (N. S 2. 2. 38.) 
(8) aza amama dma: (N. B. 2.2, 56) 
(4) faenfaen? freq daa: (N. S. 4, 2.4), 
Of. Vaisesika Sutras :— 
(1) rN daa: (2. 2/17) 
(2) weg gaq (2. 2. 18) 
(5) wereeaaareeara (2. 2. 19) 
. (4) faenfaertaa dma: (2, 2. 20) 
** amaga anaa fry: (N. S. 1.1.10) 
Cf. mamafa naaa: Fag: Rataa ‘emt 
(V. 8.3. 2 14) 


` Meviews and Aofices of Boohs 


Oscar Wilde. —By James Laver ; Published by AROEN Green & Co. 
for the Brjtish Council*and the National Book League; Impression of 
1954; Pages 40; Price 2s nat. 


This is brochtre No. 58 in the series, Writers and their Work, forming 
supplement to the monthly, British Book News. Oscar Wilde, one of the 
most widely known English men of letters in the outside world, is still a 
controversial figure. Through the: forest of'ac:umulating criticism Mr, ` 
‘Laver ‘‘cleaves a swift way” and assigns to him a significant position in 
the Aisthetic Movement of the Eighties and the. Decadence of the Nineties. 
He stood in a symbolic relation to his age, and the contribution of the back- 
ground to the making of the man is analysed. Considering the brevity of 
the essay, the. writer devotes much space to contemporary reactions, 

collecting clichés from press reviews in admiration or poohpoohing, cn both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


Associated with museum gallaries, Mr. Laver brings his connoisseur’s 
knowledge of Art to his characterization of this arch rebel in Taste. 
Recognising Wilde as no more than “an artist in attitude’ ’, the critic 
conceds to him no originality, and traces influences on him not simply of 
his parents but of a long lins of philosophers and poets, artist and art- 
critics: Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza and Hegel; Goethe, Arnold and 
Baudelaire; Whistler, Flaubert, and: Pater. Without. Ruskin’s social 
conscience, is imbibed his aesthetic sensibility sharpened to the point of 
neurosis. And it is admitted that Wilde’s verse and ornate prose, with all 


his technical manipulation of phrase, ‘will not bear a moment’s critica] 
attention?’ 


Still in defence of Wilde Mr, Laver has a word to add to what has 
been said by ‘Mason’ and Sherard. Certainly he may be ranked with 
Sheridan and Congreve in comedy where his display of ‘‘theatrical intelli- 
gence” and so many good things said by his characters may be appreciated, 
The charge of dilettantism levelled against Wilde is refuted by interpreting 
The Picture of Dorian Gray as Wilde’s denunciation of his own doctrine of 
Art-for-Art’s-sake ending in Sensation-for-Sensation’s-Sake, though the. 
tone of the book must have given him supreme pleasure. Nor is there, it 
is asserted, anything indecent in Wilde’s. Ẹritings; only “the climate of ' 
sensibility into which they introduce the reader is abnormal’’. And his 
stories do not, as commonly alleged, leave us depressed; rather ‘‘his sunny 


disposition, happy sense of humour, the sheer beauty of his craftsmanship, 
redeems the cruelty or sadness of the theme”, 
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"` Mr. Laver endorses Gide’s verdict on Wilde: ‘Truth, wisdom, and 
seriousness were concealed under the mask of the jester”. And the wit 
is not simply attached to characters, but flows wut of | situations too, as in 
The Importance of Being Ernest. The critic’s own wit, epigram, and 
elegance-of style are successful echoes of Oscariana. The bibliography, 
of Wilde’s poetry, drama, and fiction, stories, essays, and criticism, letters 
autobiography, and the growing critical literature on him, is complete and 
up-to-date. ` i 

K. LAHIRI, 


The Tropical World :Its Social and Economic Conditions and Its 
Future Status.—By Pierre Gourou, 1958: London, Longmans, Green and 
Co. Price 18 Shillings net. pp. 156, 


‘The present book by Professor Gourou forms part of a series entitled 
Geographies for advanced study’’. Professor Gourou is well known for 
his researches in the Tongking delta; and in the present book he has tried 
to present an over-all picture of ali the tropical countries in the world. 

‘He shows how, inspite of the heavy rainfall and favourable conditions 
for growth of vegetation, the dangers of soil erosion etc. are so great that 
these lands compare unfavourably with the temperate parts of the world ` 
for purposes of human settlement. Various diseases borne by insects and 
bacteria also add tothe difficulties of human life. This: has been the 
reason why the tropical countries have hardly been able to make any 
significant contribution to human civilization in its higher spheres. Ii, 
there have been exceptions as in the case of India, this has been due to 
populations who colonized the tropics from outside, Thus he says, i 

“Indiais endowed witha high civilization .... much of the civili- 
zation comes from without—perhaps the better parts, The Aryan invasion, 
Sanskrit, the caste system, .Indo-Greek art, Islam, and very many other 
features emphasize the importance of cultural elements introduced from 
Mesopotamia and Persia. The system and practice of Government 
established in India by the English and destined never to disappear wholiy 
‘ is yeb another valuable foreign contribution to culture. In fact like all 
- other tropical countries, India has received a great deal from the rest of | 
the world and has given little in return. Germs of culture from lands 
outside the tropics have been needed to develop a high civilization in this 
hot, wet country” (p. 108). 

In the above passage, Professor Gourou has betrayed a singular lack 
of historical knowledge in gpite of the apparent plausibility of his geographi+ 
cal doctrine. ‘| 

Even in the matter offspecifically geographical factors, we find reason 
to differ from him in regard to some of his observations, as for example, 
with regard to the porosity of laterite. ‘Laterite, in India, as in Panj‘m 
(plate 6, opposite p. 82) is often covered over by an overburden which may 
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temporarily delay see page. Everywhere laterite, whether primary or 
secondary, ‘is porous. As a matter of fact, it is this porosity which makes 
possible the formation of primary laterite from various types of rocks; and 
it retains the porosity even after the parent rock is completely altered. 
‘In primary laterite, beds, there is occasionally a bed of lithomarge at the 
base, and water which sleeps in through the laterite often issues- as 
a serjous of springs at a plane formed by the- junction of laterite and - 
lithomarge. : > ayes 
Any way, minor’ blemishes of the above kind should not rarer from 
the general merit of the book which lies in its attempt at serving a broad, 
generalized picture ot the tropics as a whole. io 


. N. K. Boss. 

`” The Ascent of Everest.—By John Hunt (Edited and Abridged Edition 
for Schools). London: University of London Press, Ltd. Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 1954. pp. 160. , 


This delightful account af a great adventure would be warmly wel- 
comed by schoolboys, as well as by those who teach them. The wood-cuts 
are excellent and the photographic illustrations are also good. Illustrated 
details of equipments used, as well as the moving story of the climb 
slep by step ought to stir the youthful mind i in their thirst for adventute, 

ON, K. Bose 


Ourselves 


DEATH oF Proressorn P. MAHANTI s 


Death continues to take a heavy toll from the ranks of University 
teachers. Professor Purnachandra Mahanti, Head of the Department 
of Applied Physics died in March. He had been associated with the 
Applied Physics Department since it was created about thirty years 
ago, and was appointed as the Sir Rasbehary Ghose Professor of 
Applied Physics in 1947. He was a Fellow of the National Institute 
of Sciences of India, and of the Institute of Physics of the United 
‘Kingdom, and a Member of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. We mourn his loss and offer our respectful condolences’ 
to his bereaved family. . 


DEATH oF Dr. SuDHIRKUMAR’ DASGUPTA 


By the death of Dr. Sudhirkumar Dasgupta, M.A., Ph.D. which 
‘took place also in the month of March, the University has suffered 
a great loss. Dr. Dasgupta was for many years the Head of the 
Department of Bengali in the Scottish Church College and he was 
also intimately associated with the work of Post-Graduate teaching 
in the University of Calcutta. He became a Member of the newly 
constituted Senate under the Calcutta University Act of 1951. His 
* contribution both as a teacher’ and as a Member of the Senate in the 
University was valuable. We mourn his loss and offer our respectful 
condolences to his bereaved family. ` ; 


TARAPRASAD KHAITAN LECTURE 


Sri Asitkumar Haldar, Taraprasad Khaitan Lecturer of the 
University for 1955, delivered in March, a course of three lectures in 
- Bengali on (1) AnjAspect of Indian Arts Culture (2) Modern Indian 
Paintings and (8) Ideal of Indian Arts and Crafts und Modern 
Paintings., ‘| ‘ 


First Convocation or JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 


We had occasion, in the last September issue of this Review, to 

` welcome the creation of the New University at Jadavpur: We re- 

garded it as the fulfilment of a long cherished aspiration of Bengal. 
+ + 


*, 7 
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The project of a National University in Bengal was conceived in 
the days of the Swadeshi and Boycott Movement of 1905-06. During 
_ the last fifty years the project took shape pre-eminently as a. College 
of Engineering and Technology. It was nourished by the muni- 
ficence of several great sons of Bengal of whom the most generous 
-and the most outstanding was Sir Rasbehary Ghose. At the 
inaugural meeting vf the National University in August, 1906, Sir 
Goorcodass Banerjee looked forward confidently to the days when 


this Institution would not confine itself to technology alone, but . . 


would concern itself with ail branches of humanities. This dream 
has been realised by the Jadavpur University Act. An Institution 
where Rabindranath spoke and Aurobinda taught has been developed 
as a full University for teaching and research in different branches 
of Arts and Science. > 

The emphasis on humanities in the new University is significant. 
Delivering his address at the first Convocation of the Jadavpur Uni- 
versity in March, Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Vice-President of India, 
stressed the need for faith in spiritual values. He said that in these 
days. of mechanistic collectivism and growing mental ailments, a 
recovery of faith in the ultimate spiritual values was essential. It 
was the only way to develap one’s inward resources. We very much 
hope that the new University at Jadavpur will be able to understand 
and honour the note sounded by Dr. Radhakrishnan at the first Convo- 
cation of the University. 





moe wk.) RMotifications 
0): CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ea l 


Noftificatian No. C. S. R/6/56 


Tt is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapler XXXVI- 
C(B.8c. in Veterinary Science) ofthe. Regulations, as adopted by the Academie Council on 
2nd December, 1955 were.accepted by the Senate on 22nd February, 1955. : 

-i “S That the words ‘in-each'subject’.be added after the word ‘aggregate’ in Regulation 
18(c) of the Chapter.” a olaf 


-*, The changes will take effect from the examination of 1956, 


| Senate House. - +. "me D, CHAKRAVARTI, ``, 
The 28th, February, 1956. ' s 5 a ie dd wie Registrar. 
“an; ei 


` Notification, : o Don a! 
“2... No. ©/2128/120(AM.) dt. 24. 3. 56. eo 


‘Tt is hereby notified for public information that under sub-section -(1) of “Section 3 
read with Section 11 of the First Statutes of the Uuiversity of Calcutta relating to the 
Affiliation of' Colleges to the University, the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the 
proposal of the Syndicate that the Bengal Tanning Institute be affihated in Leather 
Pechnology to: the B.Sc. (Tech) standard.of the Calcutta University with effect from the 
session 1955-56 with ..permission to present -candidates for the B.Sc. (Tech.).. Part -E 
ae in 1957 and not earlier and for the B.Sc, (Tech.) Part II Examination in 
9 78 A five tas ane è $ z 


Ku e OP aA - D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
ig i f ~ Registrar, 


Notification No. CSR/7/56 
7 


` Itis notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI and 
XXXV of. the Regulations (1955 ‘edition) were made by the Academie Council on 8. 7: 1955 
and adopted by the Senate on 24. 955s. i DES ae 
(i) The words “ Modern Armenian, Portugese & Persian” ir Regulation 7(2) of 
Chapt. XXXI ıp. 85) & Chap. XXXV íp. 164) of the unrepealed Regulations be deleted. ; 
(ii) In Chapters XXXI (p. 35) & XXXV (p. 164) of the Regulstions the para “If the 
Vernacular of a tandidate... English ’’ under Regulation 7(2) be replaced by the 


following :— - aes f 
If the normal-speech of a candidate is a language not -included in-the above listor in 
the cases-of candidates of:non-Indian domiciles, he shall have, if he so desires, a paper of 
somewhat easier eharactér in am Indian Language or any other Language approved by the 
University: requiring from the candidate knowledge of speech in the Language otber than 
of the literature. Sen | eR a Coeds are O vo ; a ae 
- 1 (ii) In Chap. XEX:(p, 85), the words ‘one of the following Alternative -Vernacular 
Languages: Bengali, Hindi, Assa ese, Urdu in lines 6:7 from the bottony be replaced by’ 
the following :—., fe A , 
"One of the following Regional Languages. :— Se a 
Bengali; Hindi,:Assamese, Oriya! Urdu, English (an advance course in- Literature).”? 
` | The changes will take'effect from the examination of 1958. i ; 


:-Benate House, - : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 3rd March, 1956. ` Registrar, 


15—1910P—IIt 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY z 
Notification No. CSR/8/56 . 


It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapters XXXIII and 
XXXVII of the Regulatións were made by the Academic Council on 2nd December, 1955 and 
accepied by the Senate on 10th December, 1955. 


“ That the words ‘if there be any’ be inserted just before the words ‘in the 
subject ' occurring in the last line cf para 3 of clause 3, under heading * General ' of 
Chapter. XX XIII (page 136) and in para 2 of Regulation 10 of Chapter XXXVII (page 326) 
of the Regulations ". : 

Senate House, cae a D. CHAKRAVARTI, « 


The 8rd March, 1956, S Registrar. 


Notification No. CSR/9/56 


It is notified for general information that the following changesin line 1 of rule 1 of 
Chapter XXXIITA: (Doctor of Philosophy in Arts and Science) of the Regulations (page 137 
of: 1958 edition) were made by the Academic Council on 1st September, 1955 and adopted by 
the Senate on‘24th September 1955 :— ; eats ; 


‘ Any Master of Arts or Science or Technology of the University of Calcutta or (subject 
to the sanction of the Syndicate) any Master of Arts or Science or Technology of any other 
University recognised by this University for this purpose may apply to the Registrar for 
registration for the D. Phil. degrea in the subject within the purview of the Regulations in, 
which he has obtained the degree of Master of Arts or Science or Technology: as the” casé 
may be of in an allied subject.’ ; 


The changes will take immediate effect. 


Senate House, se Pe -70O p, CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 27th February 1956. us TEN . + Registrar, 


Notification No. CSR/10/56 


Tt is notified for general information that the changes in the Regulation relating to the 
undermentioned notifications will be given effect from the Examination of 1956 =— 


Sabject matter Adopted by the Passed by the 
- ' A.C. on Senate on 
(1) C.S.R /25/55 Insertion of a new ` 18.1.55 974.55. 
Sy pars of rule 2 in 
Chapter XXXII. : . 


“Tpsert the following as the third para of Section 2 under the heading ‘General’ in 
Chapter XX XIII (page 186) of the Regulations :— 7 : ` 


‘Provided that candidate passing in Commerce sball be awarded his degree of M.Com.: 
with a certificate setting forth the class in which he was placed’. : 


That a foot note be added to section 2 of the same Chapter as follows :— : 
“Holders of M.A. degree in commerce will be entitled to use the degree of M.Com”. 


(2) C.S.R. 80/55 Consequential 18.854 29.9.54 The D.Phil. (Engineering) 


changes in Regulations were adopted: 
.Chapt. LIHI - by the A.C. on 17.7.54 and 
(Doctor of Sc. passed by the Senate on 
in Engineering) : 25.9.54. They were ordered 


. to be given immediate effect., 

‘The following changes be made in Chapter LIII of the Regulations : ; m 
‘(a) In Section 1, line 1, add the word; “or Metallurgy ‘or architecture” after’ the., 
words “Any Bachelor of Engineering”. J, ee DDA 

(b) At the end of Section 1, insert the words “pod three years, haye elapsed from 
the time when he pszsed the B.E. or B Met. or-B.Arch Hxamination.. i ee 

'(c) Section 4—add ‘‘provided that no such certificate will be required in the case of 
a candidate who has obtained the Degree of D.Phil. (Engincering)"’ at the end ofthe 
month. we 

(d) In Section 6-delete all that follows the word “Board” in line 3 and substitute “of 
three Examiners’’. 


a 
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cece 


(2) In Section 7—in line 3, after.‘‘“Engineering’’ add ‘‘or Bachelor of Metallurgy, or 
Bachelor of Architecture. ` - pee eee 


(3) C.S.R.85/55. Following changés in’ ~-o? 80.8.55 2.7.55 
: TE ~ the list of papers : 
. : i © ynder Applied Physics ` naa R can S y 
eE AE, ee ke ot -  (MeSe.Tech.) in radle- `e > wh. VO CT at 7 ; 
Ey Piss E moe wt. aA of o Chapter pare iF a ae Po, PR 
XXXVIT-A Be alc. * Vang es sehen 


-r 


pra A. Under Part-I (Theoretical) Pigs 


Oita bart at ae ee ake nea eth aes 2 7 i Ma inet eee 
_ 2 H) The, words (a) ‘Machine’ tools’ against. Paper. II be’ replaced by the, words (a) 
‘Machine tools and Met allurgy’. .. ° ; er $ 


(ii) The words ‘and Hydraulics’ in Paper IL (b) be dropped.” eee: 
(iif) The words ‘and Measuring Instruments’ be inserted after-the words ‘Electrical 
Measurements’ under Paper TV(b). fearless 


© B: Under‘Part I (Přdoticai © ` - 
(i) ‘paper I, Engineering Drawing and Surveying’ ba replacéa by the fcllowing = ' 
Paper I TOC (o) Engineering Drawing. f sane i ROR ENE es 
, f (b) Surveying. , . OO E RE é 
(ii) ‘Paper III, Thermal and Optical Measurements’ be replaced by the following :— 


"Paper III f (a): Thermal; iaa Taoa es 
(b) Optical Measurements. 
ee S . ae Ot ae Ew iah E e Du estes DE tee E 
|‘ (hii) Paper V—Electrical Machine - Testing be replaced by the words; “Paper V-—Testing, 
of Electrical Machine’, n o Aoa ia a ee dae 
C. -Under Part IT > 2. os E 


ne and Machine Design’. 


(i) The words {(5) Elecrical Mechine . . . . + Technology’ be replaced by the word 
‘Design of Eletric al Machires and Power Supply Technology’. phen AR = 
` | Senate House, ` ` -1D CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 27th February, 1956. ' ' aa Registrar. 


z Notification No. CSR/11/56.., . ` 


„It is notiâcd for general] information that the following change in Chapter XXXVIT(A) 
of the Regulations was adopted by the Academic Council on Ist September, 1955 and 
accepted by the Senate on 10th December, 1965. er A A atic. 

' “That the words ‘Provided that the gold or silver medal shall not be- awarded to the 
candidate. if he does not secure first class marks in the aggregate in the Part I examinations’ - 


in Regulation 13 of Chapter XXXVII-A.of the Regulations (page 330) be deleted’. - 


Senate House, — st .. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 27th February, 1986. 3 i ` Registrar, 


r 
2 . r d 


Notification No. CSR/13/56 


It is notified for general information that the followiog changes in Chapter XLVI.C 
of the Regulations were made by the Academic Council on 8th July, 1955, and adcpted by 
the Senate on 24th September, 1955 :— ` t 5 : 

“On page 483 ôf the. Regulations (.955) edition) the. words ‘they shall however ba 
examined in Dental . Materia Medica along with subject under Paper II Dental Surgery, 

' efc., the full marks for. the papers remaining. the same’: under the heading ‘The Third 
Professional Examination’ in Chapter. XLVI- of the ‘Regulatiéns he deleted”. : : 
` “The change will take effect from the exam nation of 1958. : 


Senate House, ©- D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
r The 27th February, 1956. - : ‘Registret > 


p} 
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Notification No. CSR./14/56 


It is notified for general-information that the following changes in Chapters XXXI 
(I.A.} and XXXV (I.Sc.) of the Regulations (pages 55 and 187 respectively, of the Edition 
of 1955) as adopted by the Academie Council on 2nd February, 1956, were accepted by the 
Senate on 22nd February, 1956 :— 


“The words ‘In English...... 108 marks 
* In Vernacular or ‘Alternative Paper in English... ‘36 marke’ in rule 1 under the 


heading ‘General’ in Chapters XXXI (.A.) and XXXV (I.8c.) of the Regulations (pages 
55 and 187 respectively of 1955 edition of the Regulations) be replaced by the following :— 


‘In English 90 marks 
In Vernacular or ‘ 
Alternative Paper in English 30 marks’ ” 
* The changes will take effect form the Examinations of 1956. 
Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 12th March, 1956, ` Registrar. 


Notification No. C8R/9/St./56 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-Section (5) of Section 34 of the 
Calcutta University Act, 1951, the Chancellor’in consultation with the Minister, has been 
pleased to assent to the following changes regarding upgrading of the salary-of the Controller 
of Examinations in the First Statutes relating to the powers, duties and condition of service 
of the Registrar and other officers of the University :— ' 
: “In line 8 of Sec. 6 (p 103) the figure '500-50/2-800" be replaced by the figure /\750- 

50/2-1000’ ”. f a 
The change should take retrospective effect from 8rd January 1955. i 


Senate House, : D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28th February, 1956. . Registrar. 


Notification No. C. S. R/10/St./56 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-section (3)cf Section 34 of thé 
Calcutta University Act, 1951, the Chancellor, has been pleased to assent to the following 
changes in the First Statutes relating to the constitution, powers and duties of the Boards 


of Studies :— 

(i) Under rule 16(1), (page 80), the figures (2), (3},(4) and (5) be replaced by the 
figures (2), (3), (4), (5) and (6). 

(ii) The following para be inserted at the end of rule 16(5) :— 


‘(6) The Board of Studies in the branch of knowledge mentioned in Item No. Q1 (a) in 
Column I of Table II of the Schedule shall consist of — 


(1) Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 
(2) Treasurer. 
(8) Vice-President, University College of Arts. 
i (4) Three Teachers elected by the teachers of thef.Department from amongst them- 
selves. : 


(5) Three Members of the Academic Council nominated by the Council itself who are ' 
or have been teachers in the subject concerned or possess # special knowledge of the subject. ' 


(6) Four Representatives of the Local Press nominated by the Syndicate. 
(7) One Member of the Syndicate. 


Explanation :—The Vice-Chancellor shall appoint ons of the members te be the Head 
of the JJepartment for a term of thres years.’ i 


è 
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aiii Under rule 18(1), Page 82, the word figures (1), (2), (8), (4) and (5) be replaced 
by the figures (1), (2:1, (8), (4), (5) and (6). : 


The above changes were recommended by the Syndicate on 26th February; 1955 snd 
. passed by the Senate on 9th April; -1955.. ' ‘ : 
i Tafa . 5 7 à 
Senate House, i semai . D: CHAKRAVARTI, 
Tbe 28th February, 1956. ` He i Registrar. 


- `- CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
_ Notification No. C. 8. R./11/8t, 56 


vt 


ee ee ae $ ee SERR ias 
Tt is notified for general information thatthe following changes in the first schedule 
attached to the Statutes re: University Colleges (page 115) were adapted by the Senate on 
24th September, 1955 :— : ee eS 
“That the words (XV) Journalism (Diploma Course)’ be inserted after .‘(XIV) 
Education’ in Col. II of the first schedule attached to the Statutes re: University Colleges'’. 


The change will take immediate effect. . ; 
Senate House, _. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 16th February, 1985. —. ae rt AE, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGES OF ARTS AND COMMERCE, CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


NotTIoE 


‘Modern Indian Languages 


guage Course for 1955, 1956, 1957 -:— 
` -Paper vV : 100 Marks 


‘The following:courses of atudy be fixed for papers ‘Vand VI in the Composite Lan- 


Sanskrit or Persian 


Intermediate Sanskrit Selections for 1956—(published by Calcutta. Pniversity)—the 
: ; #3 whole, 


The questions’ set will be of a higher standard than what is expected of Intermediate 
students and will bè inténdéd to test the powers of critical assessment and appreciation on 
the part of candidates. : a 


Paper VI 
Middle Indo-Aryan Texts . - +100 marks 
First Half 50 marks 


Pali Texts : 
The following pieces from the selections made by Calcutta University are prescribed :— 


Dhammapada (25) - , : 
Sutta-nipata-Dhaniya-Sutta (26) 
Theri-Gatha-RKobini (29). 
Samanna phala‘sutta (32) 
Mahaparinibbana-sutta (33) 
Mahavagga : Vapajjhayavatta (34) 
Milinda-Panho, Vagga V. (39) 
Parinibhana & Gotami (40) 
Makhadeva-Jataks (41) 
Mahavastu—Hasti-Jataka (48) . 


Ae acta ale 


Ka 
SP OOrSe 


Second Bi 50 marks 
Prakrit end Apabhransa Texts : l 
e 


The following pieces from the selections made by Calcutta University are prescribed :— 
1. Mrcchakatika : from Act I (60) 
2.. n -y Im (6) : 
> 3. Abhijnanasakuntala Act IV pravesaka (52) 
4, - 


ey some verses (58) 
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5 Daridre-Carudatta, Act I: Bihapehin’ (54) 
- ‘6, Pratimantaka from ActI (55) =: 
~-t- 2:7. Svapna-Vasavadatta; from Act V (56) © 
8. Karpuramanjari-Prastavama:. (56A) _ 
9. Gathasaptasati, Select Verses (58) ` 
wee) .« 27.210. Saraha’s Dohakosa, some quatrains 6D 
1L Kirtilata (69) 


' Asutosh Building, Gi A EBS -G. 6. ‘ROYOHAUDEURI, 


Tite 7th December, 1955. f T a : ; ` Secretary. 


; M. +. EXAMINATION IN SANSKRIT FOR 1956 ` 

‘The following pieces in pidse and poetry -have been ` selected from Pali Pathavaliand-: 
the Intermediate pal - Belecbions Gu. Jt to be read i in 1956 ior the M = ‘Kzamination i in 
Sanskrit «, i. : : : 3 


i ore Sa ae s TE j 
1, Sumsumara Jataka >. 7 ase Prose 
e . 2. . Vanarinda Jataka . «. Do. 
ence cit Ng 3. - Baka Jataka . Do « 
wR 4. Sinacanema Jataka © me, Do } 
_ 5. Radha Jataka »- Do. 
A 3, 6e: Nacca Jataka o p -000a a aa DO = 
7. Ulosk Jataka ~~ ~ i .. Do. 2 
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THE WILSONIAN TRADITION AND ASIA 


Rater E. PURCELL 
(Carter Glass Professor of Government, Sweet Briar College, Virginia.) 


The Wilsonian Tradition in Asia is a particularly appropriate and 

timely topic for consideration : appropriate because of the remarkable 
similarity between the principles expressed in Wilson’s ideals and the 
principles running through the main body of. thought in Asia; and, 
‘timely, for the world is confronted with instruments of war---the 
atomic bomb—that, if used, there would be war without a victory. 
The Wilsonian Tradition provides a common basis of thought with 
the dominant ideas of as yet uncommitted peoples of Asia whose 
future course may well determine the fate of civilization. President 
Eisenhower with all of his knowledge and experience in the art of 
war has recently stated that there is no alternative to peace; peace 
must be obtained within our time or man is faced with his own 
self-destruction. The prospect that the Wilsonian Tradition offers a 
common basis of understanding with the nations of Asia whose peoples 
represent one-third of the population of the world and who control 
approximately the same proportion of the resources of the world 
should be thoughtfully considered by any one concerned with the 
complex and perplexing problems of international relations. ` 

An examination of the Wilsonian Tradition in Asia might best 
begin with Wilson himgelf, the values and beliefs he holds to be the 
basis for one's conduct. ‘These principles have been given the titles 
of “The New Freedom ¢’ as they apply to the domestic affairs of 
ihe nations and “‘ The New Diplomacy ” as they apply to the role 
this nation should follow in international affairs. For both Wilson 
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and the Asian there is a mora] basis for one’s conduct. The man 
who left the legacy of the Wilsonian Tradition was ‘‘ distinguished 
from most: man by his constant awareness of high motives. Many 
men strive to subordinate selfish interests to universal ethical 
principles, and occasionally some succeed. A few act nobly from 
habit-or impulse ; but in a world of Woodrow Wilsons, men would . 
scrutinize their every move in accordance with the most rigorous 
moral standards, deliberately select the highest motive’ applicable 
‘““.,. He was determined 
not to indulge bis emotions last he reach a iedision that might seem 
unworthy® in the cool light of history, for his conception of morality 
was the product of solid intellectual conviction, not a thin rationaliza- 
tion of emotional inclinations. He believed that self-control, not self- 
assertion, was the first requisite of righteousness, for in his mind 
morality was not. instinctive but rational, and the dictates of this 
higher reason were revealed only to those who would rid themselves. 
of the animal spirits and exalt the spark of divinity common to all 
mankind.” * 

If the true worth of a man depends on his moral qualities, the 
greatness of a nation composed of men is determined by its 
moral qualities. To Wilson and the Asian alike, spiritual, not 
material factors, make a nation great. A nation was strong, so` 
Wilson believed, in so far as it embodied spiritual and moral qualities. 
` “There is nothing,’’ Wilson wrote, ‘so self-destructive as selfish- 
ness ... Whereas the nation which denies itself. material advantage 
and seeks those things which are of the. spirit works . .. for all 
generation, and works in the permanent and durable stuffs of 
humanity.” The closeness of this facior in the Wilsonian Tradition 
to the dominate theme in Asian thought of the primacy of moral 
force in determining the affairs of men and nations is revealed in the 
following tribute Prime Minister Nehru paid to the moral force that 
the spiritual leader of India in the 20th century, Mahatma Gandhi. 
had. Speaking before the United States Congress sitting in a joint 
session to hear his address the Prime Minister stated: ‘‘In India 
there came a man in our own generation who inspired us to great 
endeavour, ever reminding us that thought and action should never 
be divorced from moral principie, that the true path of man is truth. 
and peace. Under his guidance: we laboured for the freedom of our . 
country, and with ill-will to none, and achieyed that freedom ... °- _ 

With the same strong belief in a moral basis for the greatness of 
a nation, the Wilsonian Tradition and Asian Thought reflect remark- 


to the situation, and only then act upon it. 
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or strength. The first of tbese, abhorrance of war, ig Pos pressed th 
strongly in the Asian belief in non-violence. Even Swell BOQU HS if 
witnessed the destructive force.of the atom and hydtogen bombs, 
Wilson viewed the organised violence of war, as does the Asian with 
the teaching of Buddhism and Hinduism, particularly of Gandhi, as 
the supreme folly and tragedy of mankind. Wilson’s whole nature 
“ rebelled against the loss of emotional and intellectual discipline, 
the ‘surrender of love to the instinct of haired, and the very denial of 
` civilization .which were implied in war.’?? He was not, however, a 
doctrinaire pacifist. In a speech early in 1911, long before the 
entrance of the United States into World War I seeméd to bea 
compelling necessity, he stated that‘moral duty under some circum. 
stances might require the use of arnis: ‘‘ There are times in the 
bistory of nations.when they must take up the instruments of blood- 
- shed in order to vindigate spiritual conceptions. For liberty is a 
spiritual conception, and when men take up arms to set other men i 
free, there is something sacred and holy in warfare. I will not cry 
‘peace’ as long as there is sin and wrong in the world.” ° This 
view of the necessity of resort to war is not too divergent from the 
Asian principle of non-violence. Even Gandhi, the great spiritual 
leader of India whose.teachings influence all Asia, if not the entire 
world, and who did not countenance the use of violence in India’s 
struggle for freedom, conceded the existence of circumstances 
in which war was the instrument of final resort. Speaking in 
Washington before a joint session of Congress, Gandhi’s successor 
as the leader of the people of India and one of the chief spokesman 
for Asia to the Western world, Nehru, stated: ‘‘ The objectives of 
our foreign policy are the preservation of world peace and the enlarge- 
ment of human freedom—(We have to achieve freedom and [have] 
to defend it—We have to meet aggression and resist it and the force 
employed must be adequate for the purpose...Where freedom is 
endangered or justice threatened, or where aggression takes place, we 
cannot be and sball not, be neutral.’’ 


The Wilsonian- Tradition calls for a neutralism that is not only 
consistent with the moraf values that the Asian holds, but also fits the 
logic-of the situation, both the historical, cultural and the contempo. 
rary, pragmatic aspects in’ which the nations of free Asia fnd 
themeelves today. , Even to the casual observer it is clear that the 
foreign policies of the as yet uncommitted nations of Asia are based on 
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neutralism. Although neutralism is derived from the moral basis on ~ 
which Asian society rests, this policy meets the empirical demands 
that the new states with their recently won independence face in 
transforming an 18th century society into a 20th or even perhaps a 
21st century one, quickly without destroying the values on which that 
society is based, ‘These nations need time and peace to develop 
institutions and means yet to be determined in ‘some instances the 
resources of the country: to meet the problems of unemployment, 
hunger, ifl-health, and illiteracy. Considering these factors could this 
not be Prime Minister Nehru of India, Prime Minister Nu of Burma 
or President Soekarno of Indonesia speaking; rather than Woodrow 
Wilson ? . 

“Tt was not merely because of passing and transient circumstances 
that...we must keep free from entangling alliances. It was because... 
no country had yet set its face in same direction...We cannot form 
alliances with those who are not going our way ; and in our might and 
majesty and in the confidence and definiteness of our own purpose we 
need not and we should not form alliances with any nation in the 
world. Those who are right, those who study their consciences in 
determining their policies, those who hold their’ honor -higher than 
their advantage, do not need alliances, You need alliances when you 
are not strong, and you are weak only when you are not true to yourself. 
You ‘are weak only when you are in the wrong; you are weak only 
when you are afraid to do the right ; you are weak only when you doubt 
your cavse and the majesty of a nation’s might asserted.” 


Wilson’s conception of neutralism—as long as he was able to hold 
to it against the onrush of World War I—comes remarkably close to 
the Asian conception of neutralism, which is- the basis for the inter- 
national relations of the countries of India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and Thailand. Ag did Wilson the leaders of Asia today are striving to 
avoid involvement in the conflict between the two great power blocks— 
a conflict that no present leader in free Asia sees clearly the ‘origins, 
and consequences | of the present cold war as affecting the future, the 
immediate future at least, of Asia. Wilson:believed,'as do the Asian 
leaders, that a policy of neutralism woulđ' enhance the role that the 
. neutral country could perform in mediating between the conflicting 
‘powers to bring about a just and lasting pefce. Wilson implored the 
American people to ‘‘act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, 
which is the spirit of impartiality and fairness and friendliness to all 
concerned.” In the crisis of World War I, America should show 
herself as a ‘‘ Nation fit beyond ‘others to exhibit: the fine poise of 
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undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the efficiency of 
dispassionate action; a Nation...which keeps itself fit and’ free to do 
what is honest and disinterested and truly serviceable for the peace of 
the world.’’ This statement is the sense of thé meeting held last spring 
‘in Bandung where 29 representatives of African and Asian countries 
met to consider the role of the nations of that area in world affairs. 
The position’ taken there was that a policy.of neutralism should be 
the one to follow to maintain independence of the two dominant world 
powers and to pursue that position, thus enhanced, in the interest of 
peace as a mediator and as a spokesman for the nations not directly 
involved in international disputes but which have an interest in the 
outcome. Both this position and that of Wilson calls for a neutralism 
that is, shall- we say, positive, not passive; active towards peace, not * 
withdrawai from the conflict. . 

It was Wilson's expression of the principle of self-determination 
of all nations that brought the greatest contemporary response in 
Asian minds to the ideals he was championing. For the peoples of 
British India and Burma, French Indo-China, and Dutch Indonesia, 
Point V of the XIV Points was a specific answer to. their claims for 
independence or at least some direct participation in governing them- 
selves, In it Wilson called for ‘ʻa free, open minded and absolutely 
impartial ‘adjustment of all colonial claims based upon a strict observ- 
ance of the principle that in determining such questions of sovereignty 
the interest of the population concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable ‘claims of the government whose title is to be 
determined.’’ Little did it matter to the Asian if Point V could be 
construed, as the colonializing European powers so Cid, to apply only 
to the colonies of the vanquished Germans whose title to them was 
now in doubt. For too long and too often bad Wilson repeated, as. 
he did in his second Inaugural Address on March 5, 1917, the principle 
made famous by the Deciaration of Independence that ‘Governments 
derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed and that 
. no other powers should be supported by the common, thought, 
purpose, or power of ‘the family of nations.’ If this principle was 
to be valid, it had to apply to all nations alike, not alone to the 
defeated powers. The belief that Asians held that it should apply to 
_ them alike was made clear by. the presence at Versailles of Ho Chi 

` Minh, then a young Asian nationalist who had. not yet turned to 
communism as the means of achieving freedom for his country, who 
had come to France io demand on French soil an end to French 
colonialism on the soil of Indo-China.* ng 
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Sadan as Wilson å did at the conclusion of World War T, as ` 
the leading spokesman among the victorious nations for ‘fundamental 
human rights...those righte of humanity without which there is no 
civilization,” Wilson offered hope and inspiration to the leaders of 
the peoples who were struggling to be free. His speeches and 
proclamations were printed in great quantities and widely distributed 
in Asia. Even though the European nations did net choose to heed, 
the Asians did and the Wilson Tradition proved to be a great stimulus 
to the growth of nationalism in Asia. -In Burma nationalism ‘‘re- 
ceived its first important impetus during World War I, deriving 
encouragement from tbe activities of the Indian Natioual Congress 
and from President Wilson’s advocacy of self-determination for 
* dependent peopies.’’* 

Although it is clear that the XIV Points were addressed to 
Europe, it should not be ignored that the Asian peoples put their 
own interpretation to mean that the principle of self-determination 
would apply or certainly should to all colonial areas. If these 
principles were desirable far the Western world why should they not 
be equally desirable for Asia? What the colonial Western powers 
failed to realize, so concludes Professor Nathaniel Peffer in his study 
Prerequisites to Peace in the Far East, was that “the effects of the 
first World War were no less deep and lasting in the East than in the 
West, where it was fought. For throughout the East [Asia] the 
war gave tremendous impetus to currents of native nationalism. These 
had their sources in the times, to be sure, and would have arisen 
in any circumstances but without the war they would not have had 

the force they acquired im the post-war decade and that decade might 
have been different. What would have been a slow gathering process 
_ was telescoped into a few years. ‘The reasons are not easy to discern. 
The wide discussion of the Wilsonian body of ideas, Prefessor Peffer 
continues, with their emphasis on the “rights of small nations and 
international justice, was enough in itself, It awoke national con- 
sciousness where none kad existed before and sharpened such as 
already existed.” ” 

Next to the principle of seif-determihation, the equality of all 
nations to full participation in the affairs of the world, as they affected 
them, was most readily received by the Astan who views that equality 
as a corrolary to independence. Wilson, however, was explicit and ` 
emphatic in stating that: “‘no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation ar people, but that every people should be ` 
left free to determine its own polity, its own way of development, 
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unhindered, unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful.’’ Even thongh all buta small area of Asia now exercises 
the right of self-determination, the principle of equality of all nations, 
large or small, new or old, has not, in the opinion of Asian leaders 
been put into force. The failure of the large nations to give dué 
consideration to the interests of smaller and new ones is a constant 
complaint heard from Asia. . Prime Minister. Nebru of India, for 
one, has insisted time and again that no longer can the affairs of Asia 
be settled in conferences in London, Paris, or Washington without the 
active participation of representatives from Asia. The negotiations for 
a settlement in Korea prompted the following comment on this point 
by Nehru. ‘‘In these matters, which are no doubt matters of world 
importance and in which every country of the world is entitled to take 
an interest, nevertheléss geographically and otherwlse many of these 
matters relate to a part of Asia and it does not seem becoming to me 
that the problems which affect Asia and which are happening in Asia 
should be disposed of largely by ignoring Asia. That seems to bea 
wrong approach, and that approach is one which will produce results 
less and less as time goeson. Even now it is becoming a rather 
difficult approach; tomorrow, tbe day after, it will become,still more 
difficult till it becomes quite impossible. It is not proper that these 
vital problems of Asia should now be disposed of as if the countries of 
Asia do not count very much.’’ 


Not only did Wilson speak of world order in which all nations, 
large or small would carry on their relations with each other on the 
basis of equality and justice, but he was able in one important instance 
at least to put his professed principle into practice. In negotiating 
a treaty with Siam (now Thailand) after World War I, Wilson 
led the United States into being the first nation to give Siam 
the equal rights, without compensation or secret understanding of any . 
sort, that he had championed. ‘‘The preamble to the American 
treaty stated that its revision was based on principles of equity, and 
that generally speaking the citizens of both’ countries were placed on’ 
equal footing....This was the first time that a Western nation had 
agreed to submit its nationals...to the jurisdiction of the courts of an 
Asian nation.'’® This treaty which in effect abandoned for one Western 
nation at least, the claim of extra-territoriality for its citizens in 
Asian countries, was a great,moral victory, although regrettably it was 
not followed by analogous Goncessions on the part of the European 
powers which had far more influence in Siamese destinies’, 
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Historically then the Wilsonian Tradition gave expression to and 
recognition of the felt needs of the Asian people" who were starting on 
the road to freedom that was reached, for'most of them, with indepen- 
dence in the wake of World’ War {I—a war which Wilson foresaw 
with all its ‘terrible tragedy if peace was not securely based on ‘the 
rights of people, not the’ rights of governments—the rights of peoples, 
great or small, weak or powerful—their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government, and to a par ticipation ‘upon the fair 
terms in the economic opportunities of the world.. 2? The world knows 
now that to whatever éxtent the Wilson Tradition was accepted in 
Asia, it was rejected in Europe and ignored in the United States, 
ignored until the realities of World War TI forever sealed the fate of 
the United States with the other nations of the world. Wilson had 
warned that: “Weare participants, whether we would’or not, in the 
life of the world. ‘The interest of all nations are our own also....What - 
affects mankind is znewitebly our affair as well as the affair of the 
nations of Europe and Asia.’ i 

What has transpired since Wilson lived and spoke has then not 
so'much repudiated the Wilsoniaz: Tradition and i's appeal for Asia 
but rather has vindicated it. It isin the fulfilment of these ideals 
that the Asian nations look to the United States for the moral -leader- 
ship’ that will bring peace into the world. This hope rests not on the 
authority of -Wilson alone but on the ideals and principles of the 
American Revolution for which Wilson provided a 20th century inter- 
pretation, to the subject peoples of Aeia who were denied the enjoyment 
_ of self- evident Truths for which the American colonials fought to . 
enjoy. The American people were. reminded of this when Prime 
Minister U Nu of Burma spoke at Independence Hall ir Philadelphia, - 
July 3, 1955, and said; “The ideas and ideals, the ringing words and . 
slogans of the American Revolution, have a tremendous importance to 
` all men who struggle for liberty. In all parts of the world where men 
live under tyranny, or under foreign domination or in feudal bondage, 
those who dream and plot and fight for freedom do so in the name of 
the eternal principles for whch your Revolution was fought. In those 
parts of the world, the ideas of the American Revolution are today 
the most explosive of all forces, more explosive in S capacity to 
change the world than B-52’s or even atomic bombs.’ l 

The Wilsonian Tradition, founded by the 28th President of the 
United. States whose Centennialis being observed this year, then 
forms one of the strongest linke between the United States, the leader- 
ship of the world towards peace and the uncommitted peoples of Asia 
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who drew from it inspiration, courage, and determination to struggle 
for independence against far more overwhelming odds than did the 
embattled farmers who stood.at Lexington and fired the shot most 
assuredly, we now know, heard around the world. 
Former American Ambassador to India, Mr. Chester Bowles, who 
has demonstrated his understanding of the mind of Asia, ‘called for a 
returz to the principles embodied in the Wilsonian “Tradition if we are 
to win the peoples of Asia to our side in the struggle for peace.: 
‘Whatever the reservations of his critics, no one can deny that Wilson 
demonstrated the power of ideas on men, the tremendous vitality of 
American leadership when harnessed to the ideal of a complete demo- 
cratic worldwide revolution’ From the days of the social welfare 
measures of the New Freedom in his first ad:ninistration, to the end of 
his.public career, Wilson was aware of the human dimension of poli- 
- ties and deeply committed to the pursuit òf meaningful democratic 
goals, not only in America, but abroad.” 
In the final analysis, the appeal of the Wilson Tradition is not 
to the Asian alone and does not rest sojely on the high and admirable 
. ideals of its spokesman. The validity of the Wilsonian Tradition is 
that it speaks for all mankind, it is a Declaration of Human | Rights, 
for all peoples, not Asians alone. Time and circumstances made the 
appeal more immediate for thew, but the.appeal is also'to all those 
who see, as Wilson did, Moat “The supreme task, which is nothing 
less than the salvation of civilization, now faces democracy, insistent, 
imperative. There is no escaping it unless everything we have built — 
up is presently to fall in ruin about us, and the United States, as the 
greatest of democracies, must undertake it....There have been other 
nations as rich as we. There have been other nations as powerful. 
There have been other nations as spirited. But I hope we shall never 
forget that we created this nation, not to ourselves, but to serve 
mankind.’’® 


It will not be inappropriate here, I hope, to close by drawing 
your attention to an incident of history that perhaps sums up the 
-thesis of this paper. Mahatma Gandhi, the great spiritual leader of 
Asia who spoke to the world for al] mankind, often sang as his favorite 

` Christian hymn, “Lead Kindly Light, Amid the Encircling Gloom,” 

the hymn which was also the favorite one for Woodrow Wilson. 

When the President presenfed the Versailles Treaty to the Senate for 

ratification he concluded his appeal thus : “the stage is eet, the destiny 

disclosed. It has come about by no plan of our conceiving but vy the 

hand of God who led us into this way. Wecannot turn back. We 
4—1910P--IV 
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can only go forward, with lifted eyes and „freshened spirit, to follow ° 
the vision. It was this that we dreamed at our birth. America shall 
in truth shaw the way. The light streams upon the path-ahead, axd, 
nowhere else.’’ So close in principles were these two great leaders of 
men, one for Asia and ane for the West, that their selection of the 
same hymn’as-an expression of their faith, hope, and aspirations for’ 
mankind is perhaps, more than an historical coincidence. Let us 
hope so. « 


` 


< CERTAIN’ ASPECTS. OF’ THE UNITED, 
vee “NATIONS! 


Dr. P. K. Banrsez, M.A, B.L., D.8p.E., LL.M., Pa.D., LES.” 


There is an increasing recognition that the United Nations neither 
is, nor- was meant to be, a separate and overriding authority; over its 
_ Member States, but it is rather a great association of fully independent 
sovereign nations where all action or inaction is inescapably determined 
by the respective policies of the participating sovereign governments. 
In other words, the United Nations is working as an institution not in 
any unitary sense, but merely as a machinery through which sovereign . 
States may act when and as they please. The Charter is a’ treaty 
among’ sovereign’ national Governments. The organisation ‘is a 
voluntary association of fully independent nations. . . f 


It is true that in 1945 and 1946 there was a widespread ‘illusion 
that the United Nations was or would soon beconie some sort of super- 
national authority that could vote world laws and enforca them the way 
a national government does. This illusion has not yet disappeared 
completely because to a number of people the Charter resembles a 
national constitution. The Assembly and other organs of the United 
Nations, debate and vote very much the way national legislative bodies ` 
do. They, however, do not realize that all these debates and votes in 
the United Nations do not. result. in enforceable world laws. They 
result, in fact, in recommendations to the Member States and depend 
upon the voluntary action of these Member States for carrying out the 
recommendations. ` i l l >" 


There is, however, only one circumstance in which the United 
Nations might have the constitutional authority to order Governments 
around. That circumstance, would, under the Charter, depend on 
several conditions. If : the military agreements placing forces at the 
disposal of the Security Council that are contemplated in Article 43 of 
the Charter were actually drawn up and ratified by all the five Great 
| Powers, if'the same five Great Powers were subsequently to “agree 
unanimously in the Security Council ‘that. a breach of international 
peace had occurred regarding the use of these forces to restore peace and 
security, then the Govrenments concerned would be lawfully required 
. to obey the decision of the Security Council. It would be an under- 
statement to say that neither eventuality is’ likely in the forseeable 
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‘future.and that no‘ order for the use of forces has ever been issued. In’ 
this regard, there appears to be some misconception in some’ quarters 
with regard to the ‘case of Korea. The Security Council, it may be 
recalled, contrary to a widespread impression, issued no-order. It only 
recommended aid to the Republic: of Korea. In other words, the 
proyision in ‘the Charter regurding the strictly limited power of command 
has always been in-operative and is likely to remain so. In accordance 
with Article, 2(1), the United Nations is based on the principle of 
sovereign equality of all its members. In fact, the General Assembly 
has the power to discuss and take note of any matters subject to 
Articles 2(7) and 12(1) and make recommendations. ‘Members are, 
however, not bound to` accept recommeéndations. The General 
Assembly was much strengthened at San Francisco, as compared with 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and its field of functions, now includes 
anything which may arise under the Charter. The other limitation with 
regard to discussion, is that any subject which is on the agenda of the 
Security Council should not be considered by the General Assembly. 

It has already been pointed out that the Security Council has 
authority for enforcement. This authority, however, is subject to the 
veto. : No enforcement decision can be taken without the concurrence’ 
of. all five permanent members. This is no doubt a serious limitation 
and insurmountable difficuliy. In this connection it may be mentioned. 
that the role of the Security Council having primary responsibility in 
the maintenance of peace is in point of the. fact that ‘the Assembly 
should, not take action on questions that the Security Council is seized 
of. However, the Security Council should report to the General | 
Assembly every year with regard to its activities.’ This would prevent 
the General Assembly from’ making reconimendations to the Security 
Council on the very same questions. The prohibition laid down in the 
Charter is against making recommendation to the Member States but 
there is nothing to prevent the General Assembly: from making 
recommendations to, the Security Council. 

The decisions of the International Court of Justice are binding 
once- a.case gets there. But the jurisdiction of the Court is limited to. 
cases carried by thé. ‘ Optional Clause ’ (Art. 36 of the Statute) and 
` others brought to it by agreement of parties. Member States who have 
accepted the optional clauge of Article 36 df.the Statute have done so 
with reservations, for example, the United States, which. eae 
restrict the compulsory jurisdiction, of the ‘Court. l 

The General Assembly, -in view of the character of composition, 
does not have the quality of a unitary institution, as has already been 
indicated above.’ This aspect could further be illustrated by a 
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hypothetical, though not practical example: namely, the General 
Assembly may accept the credentials from the representative of China. 
This procedure, of course, would not be binding on the Security Council i 
which may continye to have Formosa China as, its member. 

It appears, therefore, that the United Nations is an institution not 
of a unitary type. The sovereign independent member states are free 
to initiate or accept any matter and decision of international importance. 
The decisions of the United Nations have only the authority that .is 
conferred upon them ‘by virtue of the fact. that they represent the 
conscience of world opinion. Such decisions may. have considerable 
moral and popular‘pressure behind them but they have no binding 
authority. It should also not be. overlooked that, though collective ' 


security remains a primary purpose of the Organisation, it has a less: ` 


spectacular but more frequently useful role to play in the world affairs. 
This role is to serve as a forum for much needed multi-lateral, diplomatic 
activities. The United Nations is not so much a legal order as a 
political system where multi-lateral diplomatic’ negotiation, to 
complement normal ‘diplomatic approach, is of great importance. In 
this connection -it may be ‘mentioned here that the formation of the 
Asian-Arab group, inside the United Nations and last year’s meeting of . 
the ‘Asian-Arab countries in Bandung is a typical illustration. People 
who were associated with the formation of this group would recall that 
during the discussions about Korea in the United Nations it was the ` 
Indian delegate, Sir B. N. Rau, helped by Ambassador Entzan of Iran 
and Ambassador Palar of the Indonesia, who invited informally for the 
first time the members of the Asian-Arab countries to discuss the Korea 
situation. os 

Nevertheless, it will be interesting to examine a definite trend in 
the activities of the United Nations particularly in social and economic 
spheres, towards strengthening the United Nations as an effective — 
centralized organ. 

Even in the political sphere, the adoption of the ‘‘ Uniting for 
Peace ’’ resolution by 52 Member States -voting in favour, 2 abstaining, 
and 5, led by the U.S.S.R., voting against, is a demonstration of this 
trend. It is true that this resolution entitled ‘‘ Unifying for Peace ” 
was not adopted unanimously. But all Member States agreed on the 
crucial importance of the resolution. Im, this connection it may be ' 
recalled that in June 1950, the United Nations Security Council, which 
has the primary responsibikity for the maintenance of peace and security, | 
acted swiftly and decisively to meet the armed attack in Korea. 
Within a few, hours of the outbreak of fighting, the Council pronounced 
the attack a breach of the peace and recommended all Member States, 
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as has been mentioned above, to give every assistance to the Republic 
of Korea. The overwhelming majority of members shared the common 
‘concern to stop aggression, though „Only a few of them, 15 Member 

States, could make actual contributions due to various Internal and 
other reasons, ¿ 

Though *the great aoe of the Member States approved and 
supported these measures, nevertheless the Security Council‘ could not 
have taken any of these steps but for the absence of the representative of 
the USSR in its meetings at which the decisions were taken. - It is 
argued by some that, in the absence of the representative of the USSR, 
the adoption of the resolutions by the Security Council was illegal. 
This is untenable through numerous substantive decisions, because the 
Security Council had: established beyond’ doubt that abstention of a 
permanent.member was not to be counted as a veto. So far as voting 
is concerned, there. can be no distinction between the absence of a ` 
member and abstention from voting. But the reality of the situation 
attracted immediate attention of the majority of the members of the 
United Nations. Supposing, they argued, another such crisis breaks 
out, and the Security Council is unable to act because of Great Power 
differences expressed by the veto—then should the United Nations take 
no action? ‘‘ Uniting for Peace” resolution decided in effect that 
when any such situation arises, the General Assembly, in which body 
important resolutions require only a 2/3 majority of states present and 
voting, could take up the matter and make any recommendations to the 
Member States. The resolution, inter alia, laid down the assertion of 
the right of the Assembly to step in when the Security Council’ is unable 
to act owing to Great~Power differences and to make recommendations 
including those to use armed forces. All the other provisions of 
“ Uniting for Peace’ are intended to make collective measures to 
restore peace and security both speedy and effective. It set up a Peace 
Observation Committee. It appointed a Collective Measures Committee, 
and it recommended joint action for economie and social progress. 
‘ Uniting for Peace ’’ resolution, therefore, has paved the way for 
making the General Assembly the prime organ among the principal 
organs of the United Nations. By a simple procedural vote, an item 
could be removed from the agenda of the, Security Council. The 
General Assembly can then’ take up the matter and assume full 
responsibility without being hampered by the promsions of Article 12(1) 
of the’ Charter. 

The unitary character af the United Nations, particularly in he 
economic and social fields, is increasingly becoming prominent. Since 
1945, 600,000,000 people have won their independence, for their nations, 
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and many millions more are moving in the same ‘direction. This fact 
demonstrates the wisdom of the full recognition given to nationalism 
-and national aspirations as laid down in the Charter.. Never has the 
spirit of national independence béen stronger in the world or gained 
greater peaceful victories than since the establishment of the United 
` Nations. , l ° 


What is known as Technical Assistance to the underdeveloped areas 


of the world, particularly those vast areas in Asia and Africa, where 
poverty is still an inseparable condition of life, is no more only a local 
problem but an international concern. To assist in improving the 
living conditions of the peoples in these areas by material help and 
* know-how is a major task.of the United Nations. It is a responsibility 
for which the United- Nations is particularly well suited by its 
international character. In the United Nations the developed countries 
of the west and the countries which are emerging from colonial or semi: 
colonial ‘dependence are equal members. - f 

The United Nations.is engaged in the study of numerous problems, 
from which study emerge matters which are referred to a particular 
agency working in that field. The Economic and Social Council may 
make recommendations concerning such matters to- the agency or 
agencies concerned, or to Member States, or to the General Assembly, 
and it may consult with the agencies for thig purpose. Under Article 
64, the ECOSOC is entitled to-‘‘ take appropriate - stéps to obtain 
regular ` reports from -the specialized agencies.” The Council may 
transmit to the General Assembly its observations on these reports; es 
_ though, strictly speaking, neither has authority to require action, 
critical comment always has great influence on the activities of oe 


committees. The specialized agencies agree to put upon their agenda. 
items referred to them by the United Nations; reciprocally, ECOSOC 


and its commissions, and the Trusteeship Council are to include on their 
agenda items proposed by the agencies. Formal proposals by the 
United Nations to any agency are to be acted upon as soon as possible 
by that agency, which is also to consult with the United Nations and to 
report to it the action taken. Similarly, the specialized agencies, under 
Article 66, may ask the ECOSOC to perform services for them. The 
various specialized and humanitarian agencies of the United Nations are 
under the overall supervision of the. General Assembly. This 
responsibility of overall supervision has further - strengthened the 
unitary character of the General. Assembly in recent years in the 
economic and social fields. A 

The control of the purse strings of the United Nations budget 
“has also come to be a very important factor in the matter, The idea has 


jm 
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i ‘bebe advanced , of a “consolidated budget for al United ‘Nations organs 
í and ihe ` “specialized agencies. Article-17 of the Charter au stariace at 
` present, no more than examination of the budgets of the agencies “* with 
view to making recommendations to the agencies concerned.” Thus ° 
thie’ United Nations has no authority to change any agency -budget, - 
though its recommendation would be of- powerful influence. It is 
agreed that as a matter of principle, close budgetary and financial 
relationships are desirable for ‘efficient and economical co-operation. 
Each agency submits its budget annually for the consideration of the - 
United Nations. Whenever the idea of the consolidated budget for the | 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies may come into being, 
which may possibly materialize in the near future; the authority of the 
General Assembly in this field, as a centralized organ, would be’ 
powerful and unchallengeable. eto aoe 
Thus, the United Nations is working as a -well-knit unitary 
organization, in the economic and social field, aided and helped by 
different organs and agencies to eradicate disease.’ poverty, hunger and 
illiteracy. In this great effort, all the Member States are not only 
pledged but also actively associated through their manifold contributions. 
To meet this challenge and to be able to fulfil the hope and aspiration 
of millions of people all over the world’ would mean strengthening the 
cause of peace and through it, strengthening the United Nations. 
United Nations’ effort to negotiate ahd settle ‘political disputes is ' 
more spectacular. . Its activities in the socio-economic sphere are slow” 
and less dramatic, but nevertheless, most important to build up a 
peaceful and progressive new world. * i 


* The author was a Member of the Permanent Delegation of ‘India to, the United 
Nations; New York, from 1951-1954, Views expressed in the article are those of his, 
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P. C. BANDYOPADHYAY . 





The Keynote of Civilisation 


Many scholars have been accepting the history of science as 
synonymous with history of man’s advancement. The ancient society 
arising out of agriculture bifurcated into crafts and trade and then the 
ancient man’s progress has been marked by his excursions into the fields 
of art, architecture, -religion, literature and philosophy. Much advance 
was achieved through science and technology and it has recently become 
a new basis of re-reading the history of human civilisation. Scanning 
the intellectual movements through the ages, we can follow the process 
of transformation of the earliest man’s philosophy into ‘ natural 
philosophy ’’. This in the course of time separated out into science and 
technology. This transformation took place because of the development 
of social consciousness in the materjal resources around. Man tried to 
transform his environment and natural resources continued to be 
increasingly utilised for improving the amenities of his life. 

In.the Eastern countries which had been the homes of the earliest 
civilisations societies had essentially religious cores. The intellectual 
movements: did not spread their branches far and wide. The leaders of 
thought lived as a class apart owing allegiance not to the society at 


- laige but to the religious minority’ who cut adrift from the humdrum of - 


life. Winter in his Eastern Science (1952) writes truly, ” The approach 
to truth by way of scientific investigation of matter, which would seem 
to give no meaning to ultimate cause, was of doubtful appeal, and such 
an outlook has- frequently coloured whatever attempts have been made 
in the scientific field in the Hast. It is therefore useful to regard the 
past history of Eastern science within its philosophical context and to 
expect little emphasis upon technological development which the 
Western mind has to-day come to regard as discovery. The old term, 
might well be-revived and applied to it.” 


39 


“ natural philosophy 


Need of a New History 


Recently there has been’ a little flutter in the dovecots of Indian 
history. Narrative histories are being rewritten divorced from the old 
British Empire-building outlook and certain special epochal histories 
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„ are also being written on commission from the state authorities. A 


history of science with particular reference to scientific impact on Indian 
scene and to the flowering of science on the Indian 'soil has aroused some 


_Interest. The UNESCO South ‘Asia Science Co- -operation. office in 
a New Delhi for ‘the first time brought together historians and scientists .- 


at a symposium in November 1950 to discuss the basis of a history of 
science in this part of the world. . The National Institute of Sciences of 
India. collaborated in this attempt. It is now reported that the. 
Institute has revived its interest in the subject and‘ the’ Asiatic’ Society 
of Bengal has been taking active part in the pees project of 
compiling a History of Science in India. > ° : 


It should be emphasised here that science is truly . iienaa 
in its development and scope of study and | ‘also in application, 
Scientific knowledge has been available to all, only recently the military 
people are commissoning secret research, _ work. We cannot 
compartmentalise science by. building country- wise walls round certain : 
theories or experimental results first brought out in particular 
countries. It will be unwise to make out a case for a recogni- 
tion of, one country’s contribution and its genius. Science has 
grown. out of international co-operation in thought and action. In 
the first thousand years the inter-communications among the states or 
the races were very meagre and certain countries had contributed 
particular planks of thought which have laid the present huge structure 
of scientific wisdom and work. When the genius of those countries 
could not keep touch with the pulsating life of the neighbouring 
countries, the old countries slumbered and stayed behind. The new 


` countries borrowed knowledge and by building pile after pile constructed 


a new society, a new way of life,—of work and leisure, of learning | and . 
enjoying. The older countries became a prey to waves of invasions of 
pirates and empire-builders. On this basis India" s ‘old contributions to 
scientific thought have therefore assumed a historical perspective, 


The phenonemenal ‘growth of science:in the West since the 16th 
century has made India a very slow partner.. The present day 
scientific personnel has a long leeway to cover before they can contribute 


` their mite to the world pool... Nevertheless, the forces which flowered 


Indian genius and the forces which retarded the growth are worth , 
studying and if the title of the projected work should be History of ' 


Science in India, we might look forward tẹ some inalysis of the factors 
governing the study and progress of science in the present- day India as 


well (from the late 19th century to the year of’ compilation). “euch a 
volume will serve both scholars and administrators, ` 2 
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Riddance proni: Speculations 

Let us now, ‘analyse the foundations which a history of science 
should: have. The conventional century-wise periods of history will be 
no sure guide. The growth or decline of any ‘society is almost entirely 
the result of the challenges it has to meet and the response “it makes to 
those challenges. We must also remember that one successful response 
to a darei does not mean a continuous success. We must trace 
how far there yas elasticity ‘of thought and effort. This elasticity 
should þe searched” in the then government, culture (it includes all 
intellectual exercises), habit, etc. It should be noted that the “ source 
”? in a given civilisation or historical period has been small’ 
minorities of individuals and therefore their place in the society at large 


of action 


is an index of the strength ‘of that society or the state to withstand 
onslaughts. The decline of such minorities will be a moot point of 
study. : 
Science arose out of practical’ experience. It has been very 
subtly defined as an attempt to communicate acquired experience with ° 
the maximum economy of statement. Scientific knowledge therefore ` 
appears only after considerable accumulation of experience.. For a 
long period ‘in thé beginning it was merely a commentary upon the 
general practice of the arts and crafts involved. ‘Not until substantial 
achievements in analysis had occurred, did scientific thought begin to 
exert a creative influence upon the process of discovery and invention. 
In the earlier intellectual movements science has been a factor in the’ 
diffusion of. knowledge ‘rather than a direct’ means of new practical. 
achievement: Don b i í 
Butterfield :in The ee of Modem’ Science (1949) has ably 
explained thisaspect ‘of: the problem -of the source-materials ‘for writing 
a history of science. ‘It will be necessary rather to look for the lines of 
strategic change, and to put the microscope upon those moments that 
seem pivotal, trying for : example, ito discover the particular intellectual 
knots:that had to be untied at a ‘given conjuncture. It will concern us 
particularly to take note of :those cases in which men not only solved a 
problem' but had to alter their mentality in the. process, or at least 
discovered afterwards that, the sdlutions involved a change in their 
mental approach... ***-The whole fabric of our history of science is lifeless 
and its whole shape is distorted if we seize upon the particular man in 
the fifteenth century who hâd an idea that strikes us as modern, now 
upon another man /of‘ the sixteenth century who had a hunch or an 
anticipation of somé ‘later theory—all’as if one were making 
_a catalogue of inventions or maritime discoveries. It has proved 


a 
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almost more useful to learn something of the misfires and the mistaken 
hypothesis of early scientists, to examine the particular intellectual 
hurdles that seemed insurmountable at given periods, and even to 
pursue courses of scientific development which ran into a blind alley, 
but which still had the effect on the progress of science in general. It 
is also necessary to have a picture of the older systems, the types of 
science that were overthrown or its development arrested or postponed. 
“* ***In both celestial and terrestrial physics, which held a strategic 
place in the scientific movement—change was brought about not by new 
observations or additional evidence in the first instance, but by trans- 
positions that were’ taking place inside the minds of the scientists 
themselves. It is one of the paradoxes that the most sensational step 
leading to scientific revolution in astronomy was taken long before the 
discovery of the telescope.” 


Interpretation of Materials 


Up till now there have not been any sustained efforts to know the 
sources of all dvailable texts bearing on thé scientific achievements of 
ancient Indians. ‘Certain sporadic scholarly work has handed down a 
few volumes. What is needed at the very outset is a very precise 
definition of classifying scientific thought which will relegate all 
modern day pseudo-scientific interpretation of old sanskrit writings. 
‘Little work is on record for the Pathan and Moghal: periods. Some 
chauvinistic historians and scientists assert that all work was banned 
‘or retarded by the alien rulers. Indian society and all societies with > 
the passage of time changed form and purpose. A mere negative 
“attitude to the growth of the Indian society will therefore not clear‘ the 
confused state of our knowledge. We do not yet have.a social history 
of India, nor any proper study of the social evolution. , Perhaps India 
did not have a compact social organisation ‘stretching over its whole . 
surface, but there were patches of differing social ` organisations. 
There came a period of stagnation and perhaps its reasons go back into 
the later years of the conventional Hindu period. ' The crux of the 
‘situation is that the materials for the study of the progress of Indian 
society are uncharted and therefore befote the scientist can take an 
interest in the work, the orthodox historians and the linguists, in 
particular the Sanskrit and Persian scholars, .have to catalogue 
materials, sift those texts and arrive at a tentative time-scale for the 
scientists to mark the respective advances in the various realms of 
thought and also in practice. 
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Professor R. C. Majumdar pointed out in a paper read at the 
UNESCO-National Institute Symposium on the History of Science, 
“ A professor of history in one of the premier universities of India has 
maintained that the use of aeroplanes, as an instrument of warfare, was 
known to the ancient Hindus. He has inferred this from the description 
of chariots moving in the air and behind the clouds, given in ancient 
Sanskrit works. The improbability of such a knowledge is so manifest 
that we need not discuss it at length, but it should serve as a warning 
that mere reference to a machine unaccompanied by detailed descrip- 
tion and general principles of construction does not: prove its existence.”’ 
(Professor Majumdar also referred to a scientist’s broad assumptions as 
to the precise icthyological knowledge of the old Hindus by interpreting 
a few slokas in agreement with the modern standards of the subject). 
We should remember that Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches of flying 
machines, but he did not-see any one fly in the air. The first human 
flight in the air occurred after over 300 years.: In certain mechanical 
sciences, in Europe it has been observed that practice was in advance of 
a scientific knowledge of the principles, though treatises on the 
appliances point out the technical proficiency of the’ men of that age. 

Professor Majumdar also pointed out chronological problems. 

He said‘that the safe course might be to divide the whole period into 
several literary epochs. ‘‘ But to give even approximate dates to these 
broad periods ‘is not an easy task. The initial date for the vedic period 
is, for example, given variously as 2500, 2000, 1000 B.C. with other 
intermediate dates. The uncertainty of the dates of ancient texts, 
including Kautilya’s Arthasashtra which is now placed by modern 
scholars between 100 B.C. and 100 A.D., should warn us against laying 
too great emphasis on the antiquity of any scientific knowledge which. 
may be deduced from any literary work.” . 
' The customary periodisation of history will give no clue to the 
sociological factors concerning the growth and development of scientific 
spirit in India. An analysis of the processes of social evolution in their 
éntirety requires in addition to the study of thought-processes a study of 
the processes of invention and- processes of their diffusion by adoption 
or imitation. The analysis ‘of cultural diffusion is no less part of 
historical problem than the analysis of the social changes occurring in 
the different culture patterns of two peoples brought- together. 
Adequate historical analysis requires concentration of attention on 
particular sequence of events. -We must -begin with the smallest 
possible units and proceed from those to larger system of relations. The 
process of social evolution consists-in the building up of large and larger 
system of related events and larger organic’ units for social action. 
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The historian analysing the isolated events and the synthetic 


events °. must be concerned with the process of thought. and .action. at 
three distinct levels-: (1) abstract ideas and conéepts, ` (2) patterns: of 
behaviour expressed as habits of individuals or policies of the society, and 
(3) explicit action. The élements of social change appear first as idea, 
‘which is diffused and assimilated and then it. affects patterns :of living 
and starts a social action. The historian will: then arrive at the 
institutional structure of organised social life at the paxticular period under 
study. Management of resources including. agriculture and transporta- 
tion is another factor which determined the pace, of social evolution.. 
' Technology came into being when the size of the population gradually 
increased and material resources weie discovered from ‘nature and used: 
for social consumption. 7 E 


`. Search for Documentation 


With this analysis, let us see how best the work'can be organised. 
The spadework appears to be immense and therefore before an editorial 
committee can get-to its task ‘(tentative contents) we shall have to 
organise scholars to search the old pages of recorded history. We have 
a fair idea of the literary works of the Vedic and post-Vedic period up to’ 
the. end ofthe Hindu period. ‘But it is absolutely’ necessary to fix' the 
dates, and the particular editions which will be accepted as the ‘source- 
material. A good start seems “to be to prepare three catalogues : 
(1) Personalities, all names who are ‘connected with ‘any, intellectual 
‘movements or creative atts and to’ fix their chronology i in order to group 
them under definite cultural epochs or social evolutionary periods, (2) 
Texts, in all Indian languages and also the annotated editions including 
research works based on them, for example, Hindu Mathematics 
(Datta. and Singh), ‘Hindu Architecture (Chattopadhyay) and Hindu 
Chemistry’ (Ray), and finally, (3) Historical monuments and other visual 
evidence of the old times showing craftsmanship of the ancient people: 
This work should be split up among a number of regional language 
‘groups for ease of compilation and also fot easy ‘accesses to the materials 
or their sources for direct evidence. Such regional groups will serve a 
central secretariat, which will build ‘up connecfjons also with the various’ 
schools of research on history of | science in other countries. This is 
expected ‘to reveal certain unknown threads, it the growing fabric of the 
` history of science and’ will ‘help i in our defining the social cutrents which! 
sustained or marred the. ‘scientific spirit. Perhaps a great deal of India’s: 
contribution will be found in the earlier stageš in the hog of hatua, 
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philosophy as Winter has defined it.. But the scattered evidence in 

: historical monuments does ‘point out a serial flow of natural philosophy 
into technology. When foreign experts: (we know now mostly of the 
architects) came to India, there must have existed at certain periods an 
incentive and at the same tme there also existed a group of technical 
assistants or ready man-power to help them, say to build city- Tar eeeeY, 
mausoleums and observatories. 

‘The Indian ‘History Congress might try to re-orient part of 
modern researches into the spheres outlined above. Sub-Committees 
will'be no solution, but under the proposed regional groups or councils, 
active scholars must work and report progress to the local councils. 
Once the catalogues are in hand from the various regions, a union 
catalogue will throw light on the cross-currents of the developments and 
then the editorial’ committee might sit to plan the work. The whole 
approach tò the subject needs a fresh attitude, otherwise we shall be 
bogged in dynasties and warfare which will appear to have annihilated - 
all fires of intellect and creative arts. The worst of times have often 
shown the best of human talents. We must go into the wilderness of 
confused materials, must travel in unbeaten tracks to find ‘the unseen 
valleys.” 

The historian cannot do it mone: the scientist has no access to 
the materials, nor can he read those and the only way out of the 

` confusion is a team work of historians, linguists, scientists and perhaps 

„a few open-eyed and ‘open-minded intelligent men to provide the 
un, orthodox altitude, who will naturally be not toc stewed in current 
historical or scientific angularities. This role will perhaps be ‘best done 
by the Asiatic Society which should have the central secretariat. 





MALPRACTICES IN EXAMINATIONS* 


K. K! MOOKRRJEE 
Heed of the Department of Education, University of Calcutta 


. Almost every month , while looking through the Notifications 
Section of this journal, even a casual reader cannot but be struck with 
wonder at the huge columns (pages after pages) of roll numbers, names 
of candidates, examinations, different boards or universities they belong 
to, centres of examinations, and so on. What are these and what do 
they indicate? They are nothing but notifications of the nature of 
unfair means adopted in examination halls and the penalty or punish- 
ment imposed ‘upon candidates for having recourse to malpractices in 
_ examinations ! 

Passing the examination at the cost of true education has been the 
craze of the day. In our country the dominating force in education 
to-day is examination. We seem to educate our pupils neither for life 
nor for culture but for examination! We are, in a sense, crdmination 
controlled. Examinations have become our ‘ tyrannical and’ soul- 
destroying masters ’ instead of being our ‘ faithful servants’. To pass 
the examination by hook or crook is now the ideal for the average 
student, and real learning has been a side-issue not to a few. The cases 
of candidates taking to unfair means in examinations are so many and 
so frequent every year that tieg require a thorough investigation without 
any loss of time. 

If examinations have become the summum bonum to our students, 
they have become the raison d'etre of our educational institutions. 
The reputation of schools, nay their very existence, depends, as a 
matter of fact, upon the number of passes. The educational institu- 
tions have all to ensure a fixed percentage of passes amongst their 
students, if they are to be eligible for government grant-in-aid benefit 
or if they seek affiliation to the Board or the University, no matter how 
they get their pupils passed.-- Their activities are’ controlled by the 
prevailing ;tastes or demands, namely, scholarships or examination 
results. As Dr. W. A. Jenkins, formerly Director ‘of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, observed, ‘^ A school’s efficiency is judged by the 
number and percentage of successful candidates at the University or 
Board Examination. Parents, guardians, and the public are satisfied 


: * A paper read before the ‘ Examination Section ’ of the XXX All-India Educational 
. Conference held in Delhi in December. 1956, 
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when the results are good; they. are-dissatisfied when. any. suggestion is . 
made that time, money, energy -shall be devoted. to ‘activities not - 
directly concerned, with this (external) examination.’’? : We aare really 
moving in a vicious circle. Teachers, stùdents,: parents, guardians, the’ 
public and the educational institutions—all. tend to help. each other along: 
the wrong path ! Saso laro Sip rT bos 

Examinations are' Intended not: to:cramp:or cripple education bat. 
to serve as means of testing knowledge, mental power and appreciation: 
of: values acquired by individuals’ through education. The aim -of 
education is not the production of an examinee. but the production of a 
‘roan. The purpose of examinations is to see and to measure how far: 
a system of,education has succeeded in achieving that aim. 

. Examinations as tests: of merits or efficiency are necessary. But,. 
unfortunately, our dver-emphasis on examinations has vitiated their 
purpose. Because of too much- stress being laid on examinations, we 
find the majority of our students putting the cart before the horse ,— 
treating learning and examinations in the reverse order of importance. 
Naturally, pupils feel more inclined to pass: examinations anyhow than 
to acquire real knowledge and mastery ofthe: subjects they are examined: 
in. Thus, a section of students» go so far as to take to various 
malpractices for passing the examinations.: Malpractice in examina- 
tions has been so prevalent and.widespread that it-cannot, but draw’ the 
serious attention of all-thinking persons of the country. This has been: 
so extensive in use among the students: in this ‘country that i has been 
a common affair almost in‘all examinations.: We seem to be sp fed up, 
with the affair: that sometimes .we do not, deal: with the: éases: of. 
malpractice so seriously. . Time was there when a candidate felt ashamed, 
of his or her conduct if detected. im adopting unfair means; while `now-a- 
days, it is rather, as conceived by the candidate, a matter of credit: on. 
. his or her part.' He or she does not hesitate to speak -of it openly and 
highly. It is getting to be considered’ by him or her: as. no longer :a 
shameful or heinous act. His.or her followers are many. They gèt one 
another ‘amused and amazed at intimating: the magic tricks they ‘have 
recourse to during the ‘examination period. : They- go so far that. they 
not only throw dust into the invigilators’ eyes in the examination hall 
but they cheat them and eyen beat them occasionally. . Sometimes they 
are alleged of stabbing, and even of. killing the invigilators who venture 
to stand in the way of their nefarious activities in the examination hall. 
The morale of a section oft the student-community -has gone down to 
such’ an abyss of depravity that they do not scruple to stoop to any 
amount of meanness simply to get a hallmark even without deserving 
it in any sense: And this senselessness has possessed: them in 
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such a.way that they can hardly tolerate any good counsel, far less an 
opposition from the supervisors or invigilators, 

The growing tendencies in our young hopefuls to java: recourse 
to underhand means seem to be a challenge to the ideas and principles 
that underlie all educational efforts. These pernicious tendencies have, 
of late, assumed such gigantic proportions that any measure to .check 
and prevent such evils should brook no delay. But this is merely the 
philosophical aspect of the thing. To be more practical, it is 
necessary to probe deep into the causes or conditions responsible for the 
growth of these dangerous tendencies with a view to finding out 
proper remedies. tk 

When we talk of malpractices in examination, we evidently talk 
of our brothers and sisters, our sons and daughters. They live with 
us and grow in our midst. Their behaviour, their conduct are surely 
much influenced by ours. Now. .the persons directly involved.in the. 
affairs of examinations are the students or examinees, the teachers, 
the paper-setters, the examiners. These persons are in the forefront, 
and the parents and guardians are in the background. Thus, 
examination is almost an all-concerned affair. 

The point at issue is that the number of candidates taking to 
unfair means in examinations increases year after year. Are all such 
candidates morally weak or weak in merit? Certainly. not. 
Sometimeg it is found that some of them are otherwise good and are 
sufficiently intelligent and meritorious enough. Sometimes some innocent 
boys or girls known to their teachers as good students are found to be 
guilty of adopting unfair means in the examination centre. Now, the 
question is—‘‘ Why do they do so?” i i 

Those who lack in merit may, be inclined to-take to unfair means 
in passing the examination. If we know that they lack in merit so 
much as it is not possible for them to pass the examination, why are 
they sent up at all to sit for the examination? Tt is said that the 
guardians are anxious to have their wards sent up. They are ready 
to satisfy the teachers with money. They hope that their wards would 
pass by doing this and that.as some such candidates are found:-to pass. 
Passing the examination is taken, not by a few, to be a matter of sheer 
chance. They cherish a hope that their wards will pass, will secure 
a job and will thus relieve them to a certain extent of the financial 
strain. Thus, examination is viewed as a matter of certificate and not 
as a means of testing knowledge or learning. Education, in the 
ultimate analysis, becomes a question of simply getting bread and 
butter anyhow and not of acquiring skill and knowledge. The hard 
economic problems force the guardians to be so examination-minded. 
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' Such a distorted view of the examination affair as referred to 
above is more particularly predominant in this country than elsewhere, 
because, here there are practically no avenues of employment open to the 
person who has not undergone university training. The. guardians’ 
naturally feel inclined to consider education'as a ‘race whereof the 
examination marks the last spurt and wherein succes3 or failure is „the 
final seal- and stamp of worth ’.The Report of the University Education 
(Radhakrishnan) Commission brings out the point so clearly. It says: 
‘“ A university’ degree is a kind of passport for jobs. With the great 
economic pressure due to the prevailing poverty in the country, the 
insistence on a university degree as the minimum requirement even for 
posts of minor officials and clerks has put-a premium on a number of 
evils which have come to be associated with the aer a N 
If has subjected teaching to the examination, made it o Fates 


to provide true education and to develop wider . înteréái at Bat 
created temptations of cheating, corruption and ne 


obsession to secure, as it were, a ticket in the lottery of} | eee j 
over- shadowed the eunak purposes which a is E T j 
serve ’ ai E a 


x 


Ker co 
The Secondary Education Commission (1952-58) Repor 
pointed out the all-pervasive evil in Indian Education in the same vein : 
“Because of the close connection between ‘employments and the 
passing of external examinations, the average parent is mare interested’ 
in his child passing that examination than in anything else. Even the 
authorities who: provide higher courses ‘or employ young people are: 
guided almost ‘solely by the certificates awarded’ on the results of the 
extérnal examinations. To this may be added’ the unfortunate trend in 
recent times to utilise the marks obtained at public examinations as 
the sole criterion for admission of students to most colleges. ***the 
examinations to-day dictate the curriculum instead’ of following it, 
prevent any experimentation, hamper the proper treatment of subjects 
and sound methods of teaching, foster a dull uniformity tather than 
originality, encourage the average pupil to concentrate too rigidly 4 “upon 
too narrow a field and thus help’ him to develop wrong values in 
education. Pupils assess education in terms of success in examinations. 
' Teachers, recognising the importance of the external examination ‘to 
thé individual pupil, are constrained to relate their teaching to an 
` examination which’ can test only a narrow field of the pupil’s interest 
and capacities and so inevitably neglect: the- qualities which are more 
- important though less tangible. They are forced to attend to. what can 
be examined; and to do that with success they often have to ‘ spoons 
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feed ’ their- pupils. rather than encourage habits of an independent 
study ”’. up NE A l 

All educational activities being ‘solely directed by the results of: 
examinations, there is nothing like an educational atmosphere in our, 
educational institutions, particularly in the Secondary Schools. They, 
have become, so to say, commercial houses. They are.mere certificate-. 
issuing ‘bodies and not the-,seats of: learning. As the, ae 
Education Commission (1952-53) . has., observed: - “4. It ` is > not 
uncommon to ‘hear such statements ag:‘ So and so is a good ake 
` because, his.-pupils show- a. high, percentage of success.in the final 
examination.’, .Headmasters in presenting their reports at the annual , 
gatherings lay emphasis, on ,the,,results: of examinations. and, on the 
brilliant success of some of: their, pupils, thus provoking the criticism. 
that the, report resembled, a priat aid: loss. aeann presented to şharė-, 
holders of arí industrial concern.’ . . 

It is' well known that the, PeT of students avoid a thorough 
study of the curriculum and pay greater. attention to a number of 
selected questions or a set of test papers than, to efforts at mastering 
the subject. They neglect composition: and free-liand writing or 
independent thinking. They do not try to write a sentence of their ` 
own. They cram without. understanding. There are not a few 
schools where particularly.in case, of the School. Final examinees, the, 
teacherg themselves follow the. same path. Most of the students: 
neglect their day-to-day lessons and aéquire. unstudentlike habits, viz., 
to:avoid: work and to idle away: time, always keeping in , view’ the 
encouraging picture of’ the cram-books called by: the inspiring names 
like ‘ Digests’,: ‘ Sure:,,Success:’,,~°‘ Short-cuts’, -‘-Made . Hasy ’, 
i Essentials’, .‘ Bird’s-eye-views.’, ‘,-Eyery thing at. .2 glance ’, ‘,One-. 
hour Preparation Series’, ‘Four in one’, -and. much else of . such 
matter as should never soil paper. The result is obvious. In case the 
crammings done over a period. before the exmaination,-often, at the cost. 
of health, do not happen to, serve the, purpose in the. examination hall, 
some examinees try, their, luck :by taking - to.. unfair means, viz., 
copying: from books or. from other examinees ’ papers. | . Ds 

Instances of malpractice. in examinations are not only many and 
frequent .but-of varied types as, ; well. Besides copying from books or 
papers, , examinees are found ,to.,talk, whisper or prompt, answers to 
questions among one another . “In. the examination : ihal. + Even’ some 
of the’ invigilators -are : sometimes .so ; unscrupulous: as not only to 
encourage the examinees- but: also to- take, an active ,part,in these 
nefarious activities of . the, :candidates whom, they, are appointed, to , 
invigilate., Cases are reported where invigilators -are detected for 
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having actively helped in the matter of .exchanging answer-seripts. 
That the examinees who take to unfair means in examinations are not’ 
all dull or lacking in merit can be easily seen from the ingenious tactics 
they adopt, although not always’ successfully, ‘in making up their 
deficiency in knowledge of the subject they are examined in. Mention 
of some of the typical cases of such tactics will not be out of place here. 
There. are some among the examinees who are adept in transcribing 
nicely on bo small a piece of paper as merely one inch long and one inch 
broad.an entire theorem or problem with neat diagram from Geometry 
in order to copy it down in the answer-script in the examination hall. 
(Such small scraps of paper 1” x 1” bound in the form of handy exercise- 
books were once found lying scattered near about an examination hall 
when B.A. Examination in Mathematics was just over! They contained 
subject-matter pertaining to Co-ordinate Geometry.) Copying from 
such pieces of scrap papers is not really so easy a task and it certainly 
requires a good deal of. intelligence. to answer questions in the 
examination hall in such a manner. More or less similar means or 
tactics go to exhibit that enough of merit and intelligence is possessed 
by those who take to them. How expert and bold are those 
who manage to. carry answers to possible questions transcribed 
on the tips of their fingers, on their thighs, or on some other- 
convenient parts of their body! How clever is he who attempts to 
copy from writings on the handkerchief or on the piece of, blotting 
paper with him! Sometimes on the plea of bug-trouble, an examinee 
uses on his seat a piece of newspaper or an ordinary sheet of paper 
wherefrom he copies out answers to some of the questians set forth- 
in the examination. and comes out ‘triumphantly by submitting the . 
answer-script if his activities go undetected by the careless or 
irresponsible invigilators in charge. 

‘Some interesting specimens of malpractices afe quoted here from 
an article published in the Jugantar, dated the 28th November, 1950. 
Once a candidate was found to have on the desk in the examination, 
hall a piece of blotting paper on which were scribbled the candidate's 
Roll Number, name, subject, name of the examination, year, etc., . 
in a haphazard manner. No one could reasonably object tio such entries 
of Roll Numbers, subject, etc. -But the interesting thing was that 
there occurred a zero against every word in such a manner that if all 
the zeros would he joined by means of straight lines, one would get the 
diagram of a particular “theorem in Geometry, which seemed to be . 
difficult to the candidate. . . : 

Another case was like this. The following paragraph consisting 
of apparent nonsense syllables was written on-a slip of paper in 
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possession of an examinee: ‘‘ Aking Georgeb athird’s householdb awas' 
theb apattern ofb aan Englishb agentleman’s householdb aof hisb 
atime—virtuousb abut dullb. Athe householdb aof Georgeb athird ` 
wasb aremarkableb afor itsb aorderliness andb afrugality: ` Everythingb 
aabout itb awas neatb aand tidyb. Ait wasb aearly; itb awas Pines 
ait wasb acharitable ”’ 

Apparently the sarap is meaningless. But just delete the 
initial @ of the first word and final b of the second, and then the sense 
will be clear. Some other cases are also cited in the article in question 
the author of which was Sri Brajendrachandra Bhattacharyya who 
contributed to the Jugantar a series of articles on this phase of the 
examination. l 

All these go to show that lack of merit is not really the cause of 
the fast-growing incidence of malpractices in examinations in this’ 
country. It is lack of proper education that lies at the ‘toot of the 
problem. Again, the problem is not centred round the examinees 
alone but it is an all-concerned affair as we have already observed. 

It is our guardians and teachers’ who indirectly and sometimes 
even directly encourage the students to adopt unfair means in examina: 
tions. If the teachers of a particular institution be strict and if they 
do not send up some boys or girls for an external examination, their ` 
guardians take them to some ‘other teacher in some other school or 
college where ‘they are accepted as his students and are sent up for the 
examination provided the guardians would pay a handsome amount to 
his institution. Sometimes’ some guardians or friends of students are 
found to be present near about the. precincts of the examination hall so 
‘as to get the books, ‘papérs, etc. , suppliéd to their respective candidates 
appearing at the examination. si ik i 

Teachers are ill-paid in our country. They are ‘so underpaid ‘that 
they have to resort to some other means. simply to make their both 
ends meet. Generally they coach students privately. Thus they | earn 
money at the cost of hard labour. Naturally these private tutors: cari 
hardly do justice to their work in’ school classes. Again, the students 

‘who do not, or cannot afford to, engage private tutors, suffer much. 
In order to secure private tatorship, a teacher has to attain popularity 
amongst pupils. This popularity depends ,upon the success of the 
teacher in having the students - successful in the examination. The 
work and worth of a teacher are very often judged by the results of his 
pupils in the examinations. Sometimes tlle teachers themselves are 
found to encourage their pupils to take to unfair means in the examina- 
tion. It is also a fact that in some cases the teachers have:to treat 
léniently, and unduly as well, the wards of the privileged persons, such 
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as the Headmaster, Secretary, President of the school, and the like, 
so as to get their position. as teachers secured in the institutions they 
are employed in. Thus, the position of our teachers’ is such that they 
sometimes have to be partial and unjust against their will. 

.. The -first step to be taken in the, prevéntion of malpractices in 
examination should consist in devising such effective measures as would 
shift-the emphasis in our educational system from examination to true 
education. Too much examination-mindedness has got to be removed 
from the field of education in the interests of all concerned—pupils, 
teachers, parents. and the public. The ‘very much examination- 
ridden ’ system of education, as it prevails now, has got to be replaced 
by a properly educative system of instruction, if we are sincere in our 
attempts at eradication ‘of the pernicious evil, viz., the habit ‘of mal- 
practices in.examination. Pending wide introduction of objective tests 
of attainments of the students at all stages side oy side with the 
prevailing system of essay-type examination, two definite measures 
could be taken to relieve much that is defective and vicious in the 
present conditions of our examination system. - 

On the one hand; the number of examinations, both “internal and 
external, should be reduced, and on the other hand, University certifi- 
cates or the achievements at a general public examination should not 
be.made the sole criterion for selection of candidates for employment 
in various public services. The recommendations. of the Secondary 
‘Education Commission (1952-53)) and those of the University Educa- 
tion (Radhakrishnan) Commission may be cited in this connection. 
Advocating a single final examination for the high school or for the 
higher secondary school standard, the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion has suggested: ‘‘.. there should be only one public examination 
to indicate the completion of the school course. .’’ The certificate to 
be awarded to indicate the completion of the middle school or any other 
school class will be given by the school itself and it will be based 
entirely on the school records which will include the results of periodic 
and annual test. Regarding the prevalent system of internal exami- 
nations, the Commission’s observation is : ‘*-The. emphasis’ on’ one all- 
important annual examination should be reduced.** The promotion 
of a child should depend not only on the results of the annual final 
examination but also on* the results of the ‘periodic tests and the 
progress shown in the school record.*** For this purpose a proper 
system of school records! should be maintained for every pupil 
indicating the work done by him in the school from day to day, month 
‘to month’, term to ‘term, year to year. Such a school record will 
present..a clear and continuous statement of the atiainments of the 
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child in. different intellectual pursuits throughout ‘the successive stages 
of his education. It will also contain a -progressiye evaluation of 
developmenj in other directions of no less importance; such as the 
growth of his interests, aptitudes, and personality traits, his . social 
adjustments, the practical and. social activities in which he takes part. 
In other Words it will give complete career.’ The Commission 
has also added a few specimens of cumulative record forms in 
Appendix VII to its Report. These forms may serve, as models and 
the different schools may’ adopt them’ with suitable modifications 
according to their respective conditions. ` ` 

On the question of desirability of reducing the number'of external 
examinations in the school career, the Secondary Education Commission 
has gone so far as to suggest: ‘‘ Even the final’ public examination 
need not be compulsory for all; that is, if pupils'so desire they need 
not take it. ` However, every pupil who completed the school course 
will get a school certificate based on school records testifying: to his 
progress and attainments in different directions in school:’.° i 

In order ‘to lessen the importance or emphasis now laid on the 
general ‘external examinations, particularly on completion of the school 
course, and thereby to relieve the temptation of the students in taking | 
to unfair means in passing them, selection of candidates for' admission 
‘to college or university and also for employment in public services 
should better be made by special tests or examinations without relying 
solely on the results of the general examinations as is generally done: 
now. University Educatio (Radhakrishnan) Commission’s “recon- 
mendations in this regard may.be implemented with advantage : .‘‘ We 
think a great service to Indian education can be rendered if the Indian 
Ministry of Education set up a machinery: of. their own, as well as 
encourage and assist universities and“ teachers’ training colleges in 
India, to undertake the work of making regional. standardised tests needed 
for use in the colleges and universities in the different’ provinces.*** 
If the general body of teachers in a University can be made to take to 
the use of scientific and statistical techniques in educational measure- 
ment, the’ way will have opened for an objective review of the 
curriculum, and to a conscious improvement of teaching practice.*** 
For purposes of admission. to college and university, the’ tests should be 
accompanied with much ‘additional information and interviews with 
` students when conditions maké this possible. It is desirable to get an 
" educational profile ‘of each: student by S&ssembling all information 
pertinent to his record and possibility of. success in College’. © > 
"On dhe “question of employment standards, the University 
Commission is of opinion that ‘a University degree: should:-not be 
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remove ‘one of the’ bief evils. ofi the ` siatt: Jb 
connection, the remarki of Dr. Jenkins, who has been efi er~ referr 
to in this‘ essay, is‘ enlightening :.:‘'.In the’ West, ban nks. ifdd 
firms, commercial: : aT farmings;’ etz., call for- ‘the ` 
employment of a large: number of'youths who have undergone education 
up to the high school stage, ‘but--who have not gone .througi: the 
University.- Many: of the: industrial firms indeed , would regard: æ 
University training: as a disqualification rather than a qualification ”’ 
In our‘country, the position is -quite-.different. The employers here, 
both-in Government and: in private administrations, ‘select candidates 
for: different offices: mostly on ‘the’ basis of the marks, certificates or 
diplomas ‘obtained by. them at“some’ ‘general ‘public: examinations: 
University degrees. are insisted upon for a job which can easily be 
performed by those who have read'up to the school standard. - - 

“The incidence of ,malpractices: in !examinations can be reduced 
to 'a-large-‘extent: by introductioy of the systém of .compartmental - 
examination: for allowing a‘candidate to take, at-a subsequent examina- 
tion, only those subjects in which. he or she fails:at-the general public 
examination. A candidate being.'aware of the position that his fate 
is’ not going ‘tobe doomed .if.ihe or she: fails in .one .or two of -the 
subjects of the general examination, is likely to be not much -inclined ' 
to take: to unfair means for passing: all .the:stibjects-of that examination 
as on she would: otherwise be.: . pat gee Gh beg N et 

‘Another: ‘phase: ‘of the ' ais system of examination is that _ 
eae ite the.-teachérs: are not the’ paper-setters. Those: who frame l 
questions for the: pupils do.not teach them the subjects. It is some- 
times found. that ithe -questions they. set are too high-and sometimes 
some are out of the syllabus even. Sometimes the language-of the 
questions is vagué and ambiguous. Thus: the pupils. get puzzled and 
they try to take to ‘unfair. means.: Besides the paper-setters are 
generally - the: brilliant scholars. of the University. When they were 
students at schools‘and colleges they were far ahead of the: ordinary 
students in merit. They may. call ‘back their past days but they 
cannot put: themselves just in ‘the. same:camp of the’ then ‘students 
of. ordinaty ‘merit: -So they judge ‘things ‘in the hght,of their own 
standard.’ Hence. the qu@tidns are not always quite appropriate for 
the candidates they are meant for... They are sometimes -even ‘unfair. 

“The same facts and points as stated: above: hold good in thé case 
of the examiners too: ' Sometimes,’ some ‘students: are found to dó 
5—1910P—IV . : l ' 
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unexpected results in the examination. Again, different examiners 
cannot maintain a uniform standard ‘and even .;the. same examiner: 
awards different credits to the same. paper at different times. The fate 
of a candidate is therefore affected by the accident of the selection of 
his examiners. The vagaries of markings in. the prevailing,system of 
essay-type examination tend to make the examination-affair a. sheer 
chance for many a student, while- the good and. really deserving 
students are sometimes disheartened. The publication of the book 
“ An Examination of Examinations ° has conclusively proved how 
unreliable and unstable are the examination results ‘and how. the 
presentday essay-type examination in vitiated by the factor of subjecti- 
vity on the part of the individual examiners. .Dr. C. W. . Valentine, 
one of the eminent educationists, who has conducted. careful researches 
in this respect made: the. remark :. “ Many. students are entering, the 
modern Universities with scholarships, much more deserved by other 
students ”’. DE oH i 
The vagaries of markings are. due to the fact that-in the essay- 
type examination markings depend on the opinion of .the examiner 
to a larger extent. Therefore, they vary from examiner .to examiner 
and also at different times. To get reliability and thereby. to reduce 
the element of chance and to earn confidence in the-mind of the 
candidates, the form and method of the examination must bé thoroughly 
changed. ‘‘ In order to reduce the element of: subjectivity of the 
essay-type tests’’, as has been recommended -by the Secondary: 
Education Commission, ‘‘ objective tests of attainments should be 
widely introduced side by side. Moreover, the nature:of the tests and 
the type of questions should be thoroughly changed. They should be 
such as to discourage cramming and encourage intelligent understanding. 
They should not deal with details but should concern themselves “with 
a rational understanding of the problems and a general mastery of the 
subject-matter ’’. l ar ; 
As it has already been stressed, due credit should be given to 
cumulative school records in final assessment of the merits of the 
individual students. As to reliability of school records, we must strust 
the teacher, inasmuch as there can be no other better judge of a 
student’s merit than the teacher who teaches him. The testimony. of 
the teachers should carry more weight. As..it has been observed by 
Norwood Committee on Curriculum and Examination in Secondary 
Schools,.*‘ No one can examine better thar the- teacher who : knows 
the child, and a method of examination by the teacher, combined with 
school records, would be devised, which would. furnish .a certificate 
giving information of real importance .to employer or . college, on 
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profession ; and. yet- would preserve in’ tact freedom of the school and 


would:rid teacher and pupil: of: an artificial restraint imposed from? 


without. ' As for uniformity of ‘standards, even under the present 
conditions two apparently : similar’ certificates mean very different 


things and illusory uniformity can be ‘broight too dearly’. There 


may be some cases of wrong assessment, here and there, but cumulative 


school records maintained .from.week to.week, month to month, year ` 


to-year Over: so matiy years spent by a student .at the Secondary or the 


Higher Secondary. School are no doubt; mére. reliable than the marks . 


obtained at the General Public Essay-type Examination on completion 
ofthe school course. i 

: Tio ¡more pot need ‘mention in connection with the problem 
of malpractices i in presentday examinations and its possible solution. 
An average: student feels more encouraged to cram than to master the 
subjects he is required. to study, just because cramming helps him or 
her to.pass the examination. ` In the, present system of education the 
ability and capacity, intérest and inclination of a student: are not 
honoured. For all the students, a common course and standard is 


prescribed. , There, is no question of choice on the part of the student., 


It is most likely that the candidates who are unsuccessful in the general 


_ course of studies, -could have proyed themselves efficient and successful | 


were they given opportunities in some other courses. There ‘should be 
specialisation of studies-to meet: the individual, needs of the. pupils. 
To this end, there should be ample provision in, the’ syllabus and 


curriculum, 10k + : Secondary. education: for technical, and, agricultural 
education , _ besides, , academic - general education. The existing 


facilities “for medical, engineering, technical and agricultural 
education are very meagre. Opportunities for. such education should be 
extended if we are to make our children full- fledged citizens of the 
future. General public or external examination on completion of the 
Secondary or Higher Secondary school course should be restricted only 


to such subjects as cannot be easily crammed for securing a hallmark, ` 


33 


if banning all sorts of ‘‘ cram-books”’ or so-called ‘“ Success-Series ” 

is considered to be too forward a step in this direction. Examinations 
would be made much lighter while at the same time the students would 
gain much more knowledge and teachers would do more real teaching 
on an educational basis if all pubjscta were not subject to examination. 
“I myself ”, wrote Mr. Quick, “ can see.no way of escape from this 
pétnicious influencé except by taking as examination subjects only such 
things as cannot be crammed—Mathematics, unprepared translation, 


. eomposition, and the like ” 
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sud Politics is. no .less responsible :in: getting our boys- and: girls + 
diverted. from the regular course of their disciplined life. Ideals -of ' 
` social service are generally formed» and cherished in student-life. The- 
hearts of the students in: the -colleges: and'!in. the. higher classes in 
schools burn with désire to’ help ‘in -creation:.of.an: ideal society. The 
politicians in their competition. with: their. ‘colleagues appeal « to ‘ the -> 
‘generous hearts ‘of the students.so as to wrench their'support to their 
respective political cause., They. do not hesitate-to: get the innocent : 
chaps hampered ‘in ‘their real progress in life. And when their. goal is: 
achieved;they are generally: found to leaveithem: out. of: shore, advising 
them not to come in contact with Politics any more. Among the students 
who are found to take to unfair means in the examination, there is a large 
number who, ‘being ‘turned adrift by the political’ movements” ‘of the 
time, neglect’ their studies in the‘ schools and colleges: and uultiriiately 
` try to win 80- called success ‘in ‘the’ examitiation ‘by’ “adopting unfair 
means. ise ghee A ; ; ee 
To taékle the problem of malpractices it ara success- 
fully, it is first of all necessary to create a healthy’ educational atthosphere 
not only in, our eduéational institutions bit’ also at our Homes ‘ag’ well 
as in the country 3 as a whdle. Tf the system ‘of education y ‘ind examina- 
tions now in vogue is ‘gradually reorganised and ‘conducted ‘according to. 
; the positive as, well’ as negative” Théasures suggested above! it’ is ‘sure 
to` guarantee that they will’ ‘perform’ their ` ‘functions ‘and : “purposes l 
efficiently, precisely and’ acóùratély and ‘we ‘shali Hot have ‘to hear of ; 
. any malpractices in, examinations. The fundämental thought of all, 
whether on political, ‘social of educational matters, ‘should ‘be’ that 
salvation lies not’ in “producing exdmineés but ‘in making full: “fbiaged 
citizens .of our young children of ‘whom deperids’ the future of the” 
home, the society, ‘the country and’ also of the woila: at large. a 
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A STUDY OF INDO-SOVIET RELATIONS 
` 1946-1985 


` KARUNABAR GUPTA, M.A. (Car.), Pu.D. (Lonp.) 

The recent visit of: the Russian leaders has given rise fo wide 
speculations in the West about the future trend of Indian foreign policy-— 
once the promised Soviet technical aid with no strings flows unabated. 
A short resume of Indo-Soviet relations would a us 3 Judge the future - 
portents of this relationship. 


, The British rulers had ‘tried to create a bogey of Russian armed 
invasion ‘of India through the North-eastern Frontier since the 19th 
century: - This propaganda was continued as late as the fall, of 1939— 
after the outbreak of World War II, but this could hardly find any 
response among the Indian people. On the other hand, the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, which led to the break-up of one of the- mightiest 
Empires, became a source of inspiration to Indian nationalists irrespec- 
tive of ideological colour. The Communist policy of liquidating unequal 
treaties with countries like Iran and China, immediate recognition of 
the independence of Poland and Finland—the former colonies of 
‘Czarist Russia, as well as ending colonial exploitation in the regions of 
Central Asia—could not but evoke deep admiration from the Indian 
people. still labouring as ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water’ for 
their British masters. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (1918) frankly admitted, ‘‘ The Revolution in _' 
Russia in its beginning was regarded in India as a triumph over despotism ; 
and notwithstanding the fact. that it has since involved, that unhappy 
country into, anarchy and dismemberment, it has given impetus to 
Indian political aspirations.” ` 


During the World War II'the slogan of the People’s War raised 
‘by the'Indian Communists shortly. after the Nazi aggression over 
Russia, Rissia’s silence on the question of India’s imdependence— 
presumably because of hex: being pre-occupied in a life and death ` 
struggle, as well as ‘the Anglo-Soviet Twenty Years’ Treaty of Friend- 
ship—made Communism and Russia unpopular amongst a large section 
of nationalist intellectuals. l But then the tremendous sacrifice of the 
Russian people in the War of National Liberation created a sense of 
high esteem for them among the people. Mr. Nehru said in Simla on 
~ 8 July, 1945, ‘‘ While vague Socialist ideas are popularly admired in 
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‘India, and Russian achievements in Central Asia and War have greatly 
influenced Indidn opinion, Communism as such is no great force in 
India at present.” The transfer of power in India was no doubt, welcome 
to Russia, but there were doubts as to whether the substance of power 
would be exercised freely hy the Indians so long as economic 
dependence on British capital | continues. „Already, before the transfer 
of power on 15 August, 1947, during the 1946- 47 session of the U.N. 
Assembly, India and Russia,.as we ‘know, developed friendly relationship ` 
because of similar attitude on many issues concerning colonialism and. 
racialism as well as the questions of. the U.N. membership, Disarma- 
ment, . Atomic weapons and’ the abolition of .V eto—so much so that the 
Interim Government „under Mr. Nehru was dubbed as being controlled, 
by the Bolsheviks in a speech by J. F. Dulles, in J anuary, 1947. But 
shortly, after the transfer ‘of power in the second session of’ the U.N. 
Assembly in September, 1947, doubts were roused in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders as to the motive of the Indian Government ‘because of’ 
their attitude on the questions of Korea, Greece as well as the Interim 
Committee. India, with American backing, ran unsuccessfully. against 
Soviet Ukraine for a Security Council seat in the fall of 1947 in 
Violation of the tacit understanding among the powers for a geographical 
. distribution of Security Council seats. Sardar Panikkar describes the 
talk he had with Manuelsky whén he met the Ukranian Bolshevik 
leader in his houge in company with Mrs. Pandit, ‘‘ What is your interest : 
in Korea and Greece ? To us these are vital anas for our defence. ‘Why 
should India interest herself against our interest in these matters?” S 
such, was the general line of his argument. It was clear that Russia 
had. become uncertain of India’s attitude and was generally suspicious 
; of our approach to questions of vital interest to her.” ? : ; 3 
This estrangement of India with the Soviet Bloc which gtar ted ` in 
the fall of 1947 was almost coincident with the suppression ‘of. the’ 
Communist Party by the Government of India. . During 1948, India’s 
unequivocal support to the U.K.’s adherence to ‘the Western Union 
Pact as well as the Western rearmament drive against a ‘ would-be 
Aggressor ° in the joint -communique of the Commonwealth Powers’: 
clearly reflected India’s distrust about Soviet intentions. It seemed 
that ‘the Government of India at that time was too much exercised 
by the spectre of International Comminisni gaining control over the 
countries of S.E. Asia—which was assiduously: propagated by the 
Western Press. Their mind was petually Nrevealed in a speech of the 
late Sardar Patel, on 15 August, 1948, ‘‘ China, which at ‘one time was 
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expected ‘to be the leading nation of Asia, had serious domestic 
troubles. ..... Again the conditions in Malaya, Indo-China and 
Burma: were disturbing .....If the’ undesirable elements in the 
country, were not put down with a firm hand immediately, they were 
sure to create the same chaos as they found, existing in some other 
Asiatic countries.” This antipathy towards Communism and Russia 
continued for a further period till it was partially neutralised by the 
emergence of the Dutch aggression in Indonesia. In the Indonesia 
Conference convened at New Delhi in January, 1949, no invitations 
were extended to Soviet Asian Republics and Communist dominated 
Vietnam: (while Australia and New' Zealand were invitees), although 
they had been participants in the Indian-sponsored Asian Relations 
Conference : in March, 1947. The Dutch Indonesian Agreement 
(December, 1949) sponsored by the U.S.A. which was preceded by 
ruthless suppression of the Communist elements by the leaders of the 
Indonesian Republic,, was ‘condemned by the Soviet delegates in 
- United Nations as a.sham settlement. Indian efforts for an Indonesian 
settlement through the Asian Conference had been eulogised by the 
Economist (5 March, 1949) as ‘ taking the wind out of Russian anti- - 
imperialist sails’. Apparently because of bickering in the immediate 
past, éven on an anti-colonial issue as Indonesia, India’and Russia could 
not see eye to eye with each other at the moment. 


The setting up of the People’s Republic of China in October, 1949, 
however, completely changed the balance of forces in Asia. Its 
tremendous significance in world politics was brought to the immediate 
notice of Mr. Nehru’ by our scholarly Ambassador in China Sardar 
K. M. Pannikar—while many of the Western Powers were following an 
ostrich-like policy. Mr. Nehru not only plannéd immediate recognition 
of New China but also pleaded with the U.K. as well as the U.S.A. 
to face the facts in Asia during his visit to the U.S.A. in October, 1949. 
In a speéch to ‘the Canadian Parliament on 24 October; 1949, Mr. Nehru 
emphasised that ‘“‘ to regard the present unsettled state of South-east 
Asia.as a result; or part of ideological conflict would be a dangerous 
error ’’. “Mr. Nehru also called for 4 halt to the armament race in his 
speech at Columbia’ University. All these facts emphasised a reorienta- 
tion in Indian outlook towards World Communism, even though the 
Government of India was. following .a stern anti-Communist policy in 
internal politics. It appearg that Nehru’s anti-communist policies at 
home as well as in relation to the civil war in Burma and the uprising 
in Malaya together with the retention of the Commonwealth membership 
in. 1949; led the members of the Soviet bloc to noe their policies towards 
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India on the ill-conceived notion that the Government of India was still 
tied to the apron string of Anglo-American Imperialism. 
By the end of 1949, however, there was.a little warming up 
in Indo-Soviet relations. Russian criticism of Indian foreign policy: was 
in a milder tone. The appointment of Dr. Radhakrishnan as the 
Indian Ambassador in Moscow iù July, 1949, became a positive factor 
helping Indo-Soviet understanding, ashe was, to say the -least, - 
completely unaffected by anti-Russiam or pro-American obsessions. 
India signed im 1949, the first series of trade pacts: with countries: of 
the Soviet bloc—the new agreement with the U:S.S.R., provided that, 
India would be supplied with 200,000 tons of. whéat and maize in 
exchange for raw jute’ and tea. India’s relation with New China was 
becoming closer sinée December, 1949, when formal recognition was’ 
extended to the New regime and Sardar Panikkar was ‘reassigned for 
Ambassadorship in Peking. In internal politics, the worst phase: of 
- anti-Communist hysteria subsided due to judicial: intervention in‘ safe- 
guarding civil liberties since the inauguration: of the'Indian Republi 
on 26 January, 1950, which also coincided with the’ decline of' the 
* extremist wing in the Indian Communist Party. Closer relations. with - 
Communist China cultivated through the good-offices of Sardar Panikkar 
"was an important factor in. initiating a proper reassessment of India’s 
independent foreign policy by: the Russian leaders. . At this period India 
and Russia made a joint front on the issue of inclusion of New China l 
in the United Nations which. facilitated mutual: understanding between 
the two Powers. On -26 January, 1950, Chairman Mao Tse-tung as 
well as the President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet; U.S.S.R: 
gent warm felicitations on the-occasion of the inauguration of: the Indian 
Republic. f i n a g Sioa a 
‘But the process of E E R E a rude ghock, ‘when 
the war started in Korea on 25 June, 1950, and.on the basis'of hearsäy 
evidence, the U.N. Security; Council condemned North. Korea. ‘for 
aggression and: voted for a collective. armed. action. on ' Americaii 
insistence with Indian acquiescence. Mr..Nehru saw ithe sweeping 
advance of the North Korean Army as the sure proof of their aggressive 
action, and this led him to lend support to‘ the Security Council 
Resolutions (25 June and 27 J une)—which had! very ' doubtful legal 
. validity in the absence: of Russia and the. Red China. This open 
alignment with the West—providing India’s moral support in favour of a 
U.S.-led armed action in Korea—evokedy wide public resentment in 
India. Very soon, however, Mr. Nehru-was better apprised of the facts 
about the Korean conflict by his Ambassador in China Mr. Panikkar. 
He could now see on Mr. Panikkar’s persuasions that there could be no 
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` settlement of the Korean questions without bringing in the two Great 
Powers, Russia and China (next door to Korea), in the fold of the Security 
Council. . Mr. Nehru’s appeal to M. Stalin and Mr. Dean Acheson in . 
this respect received warm welcome from M. Stalin while it was brushed 
aside in the U.S.A. The series of peace overtures. made by, India since 
then with a view to localising the war, if not mediation of reconciliation, . 
brought India closer to Russia for a time. India’s opposition to the 
crossing of the 38th Parallel by U.N. armies in October, 1950, a3 well 
as the Acheson Plan for Collective Security through the U.N. Assembly, 
was well appreciated in Russia. 


In December, 1950, when the Chinese troops were sweeping south- 
wards across the Korean peninsula and the U.S.-led U.N. armies faced 
near-encirclement, the Arab-Asian nations under Indian initiative 
proposed an immediate cease-fire. The Russian delegate, M. Malik,” 
angrily called this an.attempt to ‘ save the American troops from a dis- 
aster’. Russian suspicion was roused when the original composite 
resolution providing for cease-fire as a preliminary step to American 
recognition of Red China and withdrawal from Formosa and a Political 
Conference for a Far Eastern Settlement was broken up in two separate 
parts. The sponsorship of the resolution on Cease-fire being shared by 
Phillipines, a belligerent against Red China and North Korea, made 
the Cease-fire proposal suspect in the Chinese as well as Soviet eyes 
quite legitimately—as Sardar Panikkar himself admits. But then it 
produced a temporary bickering, which melted away when India stood 
firm as a rock on her denial of support. to the U.S. sponsored resolution 
calling China an‘aggressor in February, 1951. Dr. Radhakrishnan gave 
immediate and warm support to M. Malik’s proposal for Cease-fire 
along the 38th Parallel in June, 1951. In August, 1951, India refused 
to participate in the Sanfranscisco Conference for drafting Japanese Peace 
Treaty initiated by the U.S.A., and her decision in this matter was 
undoubtedly influenced by the exclusion of Russia and China—the two 
major Powers in the Far East.from its deliberations. Closer under- . 
standing. between India and Russia became explicit when in April, 1952, 
M. Stalin who had not.met any foreign dignitaries for about two years, 
granted an interview to Dr. Radhakrishnan, the Indian Ambassador on 
the eve of his relinquishing office. The malignant germs of misunder- 
standing bred on misinformation about. Russia which has been so long 
propagated by.the Westeyn Press and distributed in India to create 
confusion were almost completely destroyed in this historic interview. 
So much so, Dr. Radhakrishnan declared in a speech in India soon after 
l 
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his return to'India on August 27, 1952, “ We find that at present there ~ 
is a group of Western nations trying to crush Russia. If Hitler were 
‘aliye to-day, he’ would have considered the present moment a supreme 
triumph of his philosophy.” This was indeed a far cry froni the 
Government ‘of ‘Thdia’s ' support to the Western rearmament in Europe 
"in the’ Commnionwealth pei ed in October, 1948, against ‘a Would: 
be aggressor. i : 


But, iiei tiste was again ‘a sudden darnio in Indo-Bussian 
relations in December, 1952, when Mr. Krishna Menon twisted the 
orginal, compromise formula on the vexed problem of repatriation of. 
p.0.w.’s ‘which „was responsible for dragging on the conflict in- oS 
for more than a year and adding to. world tension. “‘ Briefly ” 
quote Sardar Panikkar, . “the original proposals suggested á A 
Commission to take charge of the prisoners with an offer to the Northern: 
allies (the Chinese and the North Korearis) that “their representatives ; 
should have the opportunity of freely interviewing the. prisonets “anid 
for giving them necessary ‘explanations, These proposalg were under- . 


stood to have been discussed between Krishna Menon and the authorities `, © 


in, , England, š During the visit of the Indian Cultutal Delegation’ in . 
April, 1952, there was a discussion between Chou- En-Lai and Sardar 
i M. ‘Panikkar, and Chou-En-Lai gave’ him the impression that 
‘on principle the proposals were acceptable to the Chinese, though 
there would have to be close negotiations about the modalities of control 
of prisoners during the periad of- -explanations and the interview, ete.” 4 
When the, original Indian resolution providing for a Fout-Power Neutral 
Gominission taking charge of the: p.o.w.’s, till a Political, Conference of 
the interested Powers deliberates and décides upon ‘the future of the 
p-o. w.’s unwilling to repatriated ‘without force, was pieserited in the ; 
U.N. “Assembly i in November, 1952, it was violently opposed , by the. 
American delegate. British support to the proposals brotght in what 
. the Daily Telegraph depicted on 24 November, 1952, as ‘ the’ sharpest 
diplomatic cleavage between Britain and the United States iù the history 
of the United Nations ’ At this moment, the British Foreign Minister; 
Mr. Eden personally , inbersened in the United Nations debates and 
brought an amendment on 20 November, 1952, to the effect that the 
future disposal of ány. remaining p.0o.w. § riot decided upon in the 
Political Conference, should be the responsibility of the. United Nations. 
Mr. Eden himself admitted in his speech Ë that it was a substantial point, 
and there is litle doubt that the plan of amendment was U.S. inspired, 


3 Panikkar, ibid., pa 175; 
4 Ibid., p. 175. 
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The Chinese could never agree- to a plan of repatriation of p.o.w.’s 
where the final power of disposal of prisoners would remain in the U.S.- 
led United Nations, which was but a party in the Korean conflict and 
where the Chinse had no representation. - It is curious why Mr. Krishna 
Menon gracefully scated away from the long negotiated compromise 
formula to solve the p.o.w. problem to oblige Mr. Eden in a crucial 
crisis in Anglo-American Alliance. Mr. Nehru himself had indicated 
that the failure of the Indian resolution might mean the end of any 
chance of peaceful settlement. Mr. Krishna Menon’s twisting of the 
compromise formula and pushing it through the U.N. Assembly in spite 
of China’s disavowal of the twisted text, put the Russians and the 
Chinese in the wrong in the eye of 54 nations—many of whom (including 
the Members of the Indian Parliament) could not see through the 
Edenian subterfuge, to which Menon became a party by his ready 
acceptance of the British amendment; *the Chinese and the Russians 
must have been exasperated at this strange turn of events after they had 
shown the most of moderation in the protracted negotiations on the 
p.o.w. issue abrogating the claim of fotal repatriation of p.o.w’s—based 
on the Geneva Convention 1949. It was in this context that Vyshinisky 
made a provocative statement that ‘ the Indian resolution was designed 
` to aggravate the conflict ’ 

This mishandling of the p.o.w. question by Mr. Krishna Menon: 
“no doubt made India an idol in the eyes of the West for a time,“ helping 
to bridge a major rift in the Anglo-American relation. But this also 
greatly undermined Indo-Russian as well as Indo-Chinese relations. 
So much so, one of the main architects of Indo-Russian understanding, 
Dr., Radhakrishnan, made a sudden bitter criticism of tke Comminform 
as: raisaing world tension in March, 1953. l 

But later the re-opening of the armistice negotiations on the 
initiative of the Chinese, and the signing of the Armistice Agreement 
in Korea in July, 1953, on the basis of the unamended Indian Gompro- 
mise formula removed once for all the causes of Indo-Soviet ts 
‘standing. 

Stalin’s death in March, 1958, provided an .occasion for the 
assessment of the depth and width of pro-Russian feelings among the 
Indian people. In the Parliament as well. as in the country outside, 
people deeply mourned and,‘the Indian leaders paid moving tributes 
to the departed Russian leader as if India has lost her kith and; kin and a 
benefactor of mankind. Sometime before the death; M. Stalin had 


3 The New York Times commenting on the passage of the Indian resolution 
on p. o. w.’s wrote on the 8th December, 1952. “ the Indians had to choose whether to 
amend their resolution and vote for it, refuse to make amendments or abstain. Tt was a hard 
decision, for it compelled them to step out of the role of neutrals and mediators and take 


an open stand against the communists.” 
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granted interviews to Dr. Kichlew the Indian leader of the . Peace 
“Movement, and the Indian Ambassador Mr. K. P. S. Menon, and his 
talks showed deep interest in.the affairs of India including the linguistic 
“problem. a eos ei 
“In 1958, there were other causes of warming up of Indo-Russian 
‘amity. The new Republican Administration in U.S.A.’ was commit- 
ted to a policy of ‘ Containment Plus’ which might entail hottening of 
the Cold War ‘on a new front.’ India’s role in the Korean crisis, made 
many ‘Republican leaders feel that India would be an-uncertain ally in 
any future crisis. This led them to oppose Indian’ participation -in the 
` Political Conference on Korea on the flimsy pretext of -her being a 
‘non-belligerent: More than that, they decided to boost Pakistan 
: militarily with a view to neutralising the effects of Indian policy ‘of non- 
alignment in the Middle-East -and South-East Asià. New American 
intervention in Kashmir became apparent on the intransigent behaviour 
“of Sheikh Abdullah soon after the visit of Mr. Adlai Stevenson to the 
state in 1958. -The wave of. anti-Americanism which reached .a high 
watermark at this period, could not but result in India and Russia 
seeking to build up their friendly relations on a firmer foundation of 
~ trade and technical aid: In the fall of 1953 a three-year Indo-Russian 
Trade Pact was signed which provided for substantial expansion of 
- Indo-Russian trade on terms highly favourable to India. 
In 1954-55, the trend of events caused further resentments in 
India against America’s ‘ Atomic Diplomacy ° as defined by Mr. Dulles, 
“and the attempted armed intervention in Indo- China. India had to 
build the ramparts of Asian peace on the basis of Asian solidarity— 
agdinst American military expansionism—whose precipitate action 
might unleash a new war on ‘Asian soil at any moment on any flimsy 
ground. Hence the invitation extended to Mr. Chou-En-Lai at Geneva 
and Nehru-Chou meeting in June, 1954, which became a historic meeting 
in defining the five principles of Peaceful Co-existence. The tie between 
‘India and China was further strengthened by Mr. Nehru’s visit to 
China in October, 1954. Deeper Sino-Indian understanding led in its 
turn to closer alliance with Russia. The working of the massive Russian 
technical aid program in the rapid industrialisation of China, could not 
` but impress Mr. Nehru—specially as it was devoid of any humiliating 
terms—unlike India’ š$ Oil ‘Agreements with Anglo-American Oil 
Companies. The setting up of the S.E. A. T.O. and the signing of the 
Turco-Pakistani Pact were designed ag ‘a veritable Cordon Sanitaire 
against Indian diplomacy of Neutralism—as also against China and 
Russia. The challenge was met by the calling of the Afro- Asian 
Conference in April, 1955, at Bandung, representing more than half of 
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humanity. This Conference, had the blessings of Russian support, 
though she had to.be left out for reasons of diplomacy., in spite of her 
being an Asian Power—like ‘Israel. The ‘Afro-Asian Conference, apart 
. from promoting. the cause of anti-colonialism and anfi-racialism of which 
Russia happens to be:an uncompromising advocate, helped to dispel the 
doubts about’ Red China assiduously propagated’ by the ‘Western Press, 
. and established Red China’s position.as a guardian of Asian. Peace along 
with India. 

In the context of all these. historical’ TOA the visit of the 
Russian leaders to India is no: doubt a ‘momentous event, with far- 
reaching effect in the moulding ‘of Indian foreign policy. ` Russian 
capacity to detonate H-Bombs as well as her. earnest call for banning of 
atomic weapons has proved at once to -Indian leaders, her sincerity 

- about peace,. as well.as her industrial - might—which’ was so long a 
monopoly of the Western Powers and was’ used so long by ‘them ‘to 
blackmail the backward nations to join their band waggon. Russia has 
proved her capacity ‘ to deliver the goods ’ which ultimately- would count 
most in the Russo-American ‘race ‘for winning the allégiance of 
. 600 million people of uncommitted nations of Asia and Africa who - 
hold the balance of power in the world to-day. The new Russian 5-year 
plan with its orientation towards heavy industries is at. least partially 
motivated by these considerations. Russian teachnical ‘aid .to India 
is being planned on a scale which may force the pace of our. industriali- 
sation with much less toils and tears, and help.India attain the’ status 
of a Great Power not merely by virtue of Ker large population -but on 
solid economic foundations. . Russian support to India on Kashmir and 
: Goa has been widely acclaimed ‘in Indid—more so in: the context of 
Mr. ‘Dulles’s statement on Goa as a -Portugese Province. 

Russian appreciation of Indian foreign policy also seems to be 
deep-laid from their forthtight declaration recognising India as a Great 
- Power.’ As a result of Mr. Nehru’s visit to the’ Soviet Union, it had 
become clearer to the Russian leaders that India and Russia can learn 
a great deal from each other and derive no litile benefit from co-operation. 
` Co-operation between India and’ the Soviet Union now has many: different 
. sides.’ In addition to cultural relations, it‘embraces the economic sphère, 
- and'also the ‘effort to promote peace and.'ease international tension. 
--M. Bulganin in his speech in the-Indian Parliament ‘on’ 21 November, 
1955, said,:'“‘ The Soviet people highly ‘appreciate. India’s contribution 
to the cause of peace. ` It; was owing. to. the joint: efforts of India, the 
Chinese ‘People’s Repitblic and'the:Soviet Union that:a cease-fire was 
achieved in Korea and the fires of .war extinguished in’ Indo-China. 
‘Thdia actively insists:that the Chinese.People’s Republic be accorded its 
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‘lawful seat in the United Nations. The Government of India advocates 
a peaceful settlement of the Taiwan question ‘with due regard to the 
national interests and lawful rights. of the Chinese People’s .Republic.”’ 
“ India was one of the sponsors of, and played a distinguished 
role in, the first Conference of Asian and African countries. The value 
‘of this Conference for universal peace and for safeguarding the rights 
and national interests of the peace-loving peoples -of the two continents 
can hardly be exaggerated.” p y 
‘* The Soviet Union knows- and. whole-heartedly approves the stand 
taken by the Indian Government: on the question of prohibiting -atomic 
and hydrogen weapons and reducing armaments, with a view to utilising 
for purposes of peaceful construction the immense resources now 
absorbed by the arms drive.” . -~ = 
“ The people of the Soviet. Union entertain. deep respect for the 
efforts‘of-the Indian Government against the ‘policy of forming aggressive 
l military blocs, and for:collective peace and the settlement of ‘international - 
problems by negotiation.” ` .. z Pe aia E RO 
It is not yet the time to make'a-final assessment of the result.of °: 
the Russian leaders’ visit -to India. The Western Press,’ however, - 
betrayed. its‘own bewilderment :at explaining the:over-enthusiasny of: the 
vast crowds which gathered: to welcomé the Soviet-leaders in the different 
cities and centres -of population in India. -These vast „gatherings. to 
meet the Russian leaders were. at:first explained away lightly. ~ ““:Mañy 
just wanted abit of fun” write the New York. Times.:(18 ‘Novémber, 
1955). ` The Manchester Guardian: ‘wrote, “Of „eCourse, ‘the -people of 
India love a show, and many have cometo see the. Russian statesmen-in 
the. same way as they would ‘flock: tō -see „visiting Martians.” When 
however, the people of Calcutta:broke-all. records: by organising :what ‘has 
been -called . ‘ History’s Biggest Mass Rally ^, to. ‘pay thomage to the 
Russian leaders on 30 November, 1955, . it. unnerved: the Western. :Préss - 
as well as ‘politicians:as the portent: of- a new tidali-wave of World Com- 
munism enveloping the whole of Asia. Ow':22 ‘December, 1955, the 
much publicised American evangelist; Dr. Billy Graham,.said.in. North . 
Carolina on the eve of his three-week tour of India that the: recent tour 
of India by Soviet leaders was ʻa mass sbrain-washing scheme, 
unprecedented’in the history-of the,world *:- » The Times,in 4-somibre tone . 
wrote on * The New Asia ’ on -5:November,.19§5—‘* The West will fail 


of the common man from. want and-indignity: Mhere are ‘many common 
men in'Asia suffering from both. *-It-proclaims-the brotherhood of man, 
and: that .is-echoed: warmly in Asia: ‘It proclaims. equality which Asia 
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assiduously demands. Its message is all-entbracing, and for those who 
feel the old traditions sundered and the legacies of imperialism, valued 
` and respected ‘though they may be, insufficient to pilót them in the 
modern world, Communism appears to offer a key. Asia takes the 
broad view because it can take no other.....°’ The Times wrote 
further ‘‘ Without a developed, stable atid responsible capitalist class in 
Asia, the public sector—to borrow the Indian term—meets with no 
serious conflict. In India, as in China, a ‘ socialist pattern ’ flying a 
nationalist flag wins the day. Nor does the Communist’ threat to- 
European cultural values seem so great to those civilizations of the 
Eurasian landntass that see their disintegration as a product of European 
aggression.” 

A more objective assessment’ of the efféct of the Russian leaders’ 
visit to India is given by Mr..K. M. Pannikkar® “ . . The first 
outcome of these closer contacts is ‘thai we have ikea’! a farther step’ 
forward from Co-existence to Co-operation . stake JA second result is the 
clear affirmation of Soviet Russia’s-position as an Asian Power...7~.. 
The third result is the frank acceptance of not merely thé possibility 
but the necessity of friendship and co- ropetence between Cotamunist and 
non-Communist’ countries . i... ~. ; 

SEREA the closer association between India and thé Soviet 
Union which the visits have established had hélped to clarify the world 
situation. India‘ remains; as before, firmly attached, to the democratic 
ways’ and to the: political, social and economic stucturs, which she has 
chosen for herself, in the same way as the Soviet Union firmly adheres 
to het own system. 

“ Bqually India remains wedded to her piy of neùtralty, of 
refusal: to belong to one camp or another, but working for peace in the 
-world. But both the Soviet Republic and India, while firmly: adhering 
to their own ways of life, have found it possible to enlarge the area of 
co-operation and to work out, on the basis of Pancha Shila, a system: 
of relationship which should ledd“to great mutual benefit and to the 
strengthening of the cause of peace in Asia.” 


6 “The Blitz, 17th December, 1955, 
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Du: P. $. SÁSTRI, M.A., M. DTT., PE:D., 
‘+ University of Saugor, Saugor (M. f P) 


Before we take up the examination _of the primary significance 
_ of a word, it is better to enquire into the nature of the other meanings. 
To begin with there is ‘“‘Jaksana’’. On Panini’ 8 ‘Sūtra, 4.1.48, Patan- 
jali considers three examples. The first is “Manca hasanti’? which 
literally means, “‘the couches are ‘laughing’. The idea of laughing is 
inconsistent with that of a couch and we therefore .make the word 
‘couch’ to mean ‘the people on the couch’. This isa new meaning 
. arising from the context, _ following the demands of propriety. The 
second example is “Gangiyam ghogah”’ or “a hamlet on the Ganges” A 
which must, mean only “‘a Haria on- the banks of the one s The, 
third one is ‘‘yastih ` -pravesaya’’ or “‘let the sticks come in”, which 
‘really means, “‘let the men with bie in their hands come.in’’. In: 
these examples we have words that bear a relation {o their meanings, 
but these meanings. are not directly derived from the corresponding 
‘words. ', There is a conventional :or technica} usage controlling this 
relation, and, giving. rise to a,.secondary or indirect meaning. Thus. 
a word is indirectly related to an object, because ofits, direct -relation. 
with something else; and this something else is connected with the 
object in question. ‘Hence the expression ‘‘On the Ganges’ is related 
to ‘on-the banks of the Ganges”’,-and- this related- meaning is said to 
be the meaning intended. In every. such case, only- the previously 
known-can, be thus-related. ~The wholly ‘unknown’ cannot be related .. 
thus. “ i : Ei Le. > l 
But ednsider the statements, ‘That thou art’. The word -“that’ 
denotes omnisciericé and. other characteristics of the Absolute. while 
the ‘thou’ denotes the finite-/individual. » The identity between the 
two is effected through ‘iaksana’ for the ‘thou’ is related to ‘‘Being.’’ * 
But the statement can be interpreted easily... Without taking recourse 
to the related content. The ‘that’ and the “tbou” are cognised through 
the primary denotative power of the words. _ We also cognise the 
relation between the ‘Being’ of the tyo, through the same power. 
For instance, in “The pot is non-eternal’, the word ‘pot’ considered as a 
universal finds its predicate incompatible with itself. But we do effect 


1 “Aikya siddhy artham sratine. lakgeņeti simpraday ikah” (Vedanta Paribhasa, 
P 275). 
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a significant syntactical relation between the :non-eternality and the ` 
particular.pot. In other words, where the being of a thing. is involved, 
there. the. primary denotation need not be given up. . But where a; 
qualification is applied to one of the terms, there we: have, to discard a 
part of.the primary meaning." Thus when we say ‘the pot is eternal’. 
the individual pot.as such is not eternal; and in order to make the 
predicate compatible with the subject we take up ‘laksana.?. On.the 
other hand, in “That thou art’ we need not take recourse.to ‘laksana’, 
for, the, primary denotations of the ‘that’.aad ‘thou’ are not modified 
in the equation of identity. Hence when the substantive is involed >: 
we have to accept its denotation as it is. . But when a qualification is 
referred to we may take recourse to ‘lakgana’ provided it can. make, the 
syntactical relation compatible.* > . . ae ee | ee 
Tf the predicate is to hold good of the subject, not- of the subject 
as qualified in a specific way, nor of the qualification, then .the pre- 
dication is true of the bare subject its primary sense. , For instance 
the word ‘pot’ signifies also ‘potness’ which is its qualification. If the 
pot i is non-eternal, this ‘non-eternality agrees with thè particular pot 
only and the qualification ‘potness’ is irrelevant to the’ context.-- For} 
by pot we primarily mean the particular pot. But in the statement, 
“the pot is eternal’, we have the particular pot as the meaning of the 
word ‘pot’; and ‘the predicate here compels us to take recourse to 
“laksana’ and thus” interpret ‘the word ‘pot’-to mean ‘potness’: 
. ‘Potness’, ‘therefore, is part of the meaning of ‘pot’ and- condtitutes -its 
qualification. If this qualification does not asa subject enter- intoa 
relation with a predicate, then we should anoppi: athe primary meaning ` 
as “final, and ‘this primary, meaning ‘has everything: to' do with the 


eee rE of ‘ su.. ara Te 


“particulars only. 

_ Here we have an example of a word capable of. ‘incanitig’ two 
things, and both the “meanings are imbedded in the sane word. 
The question as to the relative importance of these two meai 
ngs depends , on: the context which here is its relation t a 
„given -predicate.. But when one meaning thus comes out upper- 


eas ee So PRBS te a cathe Abd oe SS 5k 
-l Yatra padarthaika degasys yisesanataya siasthitth fiiria svātantryeņą upasthi- 
taye lakganabby upagamal”’ (Ibid p. 276). 
“Yathā ‘nityo ghatah’ ity atra ghata padat ghatatvasya - -Saktya ' svatentryena 
ampasthitya tadrsopasthity artham ghata padasya ghatatve laksana”’ (ibid). 
3 Evam eva ‘tattvam asi’ ity adi vikye ‘pi na lakganā ; Saktya svatantryena upaathi- 


taych, tat tvam padarthayor abhedanvaye badhakabha vat, anyatba ‘gehe ghatah’, ' ‘ghata 
Jāpam’, ‘ghațam anaya’ ity, .ādau shatitva gebatvāder abhimataavaya hodhayogyataya 


‘tatrapi ‘ghatadi padasan “vigesyamatrap 1 irgtýgn lakganayaiva Byt” bid): 


. +7—1910P—IV nai ' 
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` most as the proper significance-of the word, the other meaning is not 
ignored. It also enters into our understanding; and when | we analyse 
the import of the sentence it too comes.out. And when we, accept 
the ‘laksanika’ meaning in ' ‘the pot is eternal’, we are not accepting: 
a mere associated meaning. We .are taking that meaning whichis. 
. vitally connected or united withthe primary meaning: of the word. 

Thus in ‘laksana’ when we infer one meaning from another, we, accept 
a close internal relation between the two things. ; 

The function of a word, says Mukula, is to denote its primary 
meaning or ‘mukhyägakti’; while the power to offer “laksanartha’ is a 
function of the primary meaning. It is ‘abhidheya simarthyaksipta;,, 
It arises from the primary meaning, for the primary ineaning fails to 
explain the given expression; and hénce’ we resort-to some other 
related significance. ` . : x 


‘Sabda vyaparato yasya pratitis tasya mocha ` ie Bas we 
arthivaseyasya punah lakgyamanatvam Ucyate.”’ l 


The word as such has only one function and that is fulfilled soon 
- after it expresses its sense. But this meaning can give rise ‘to any 
other meaning which meaning is called ‘lakeanartha’. -ANY the 1 sugges- 
tion that a word presents is only a consequence of this ‘laksana’. And 
when the ‘laksanartha’ is arrived at, the primary meaning has fulfilled 
its capacity as in such expressions like ‘the hamlet on the Ganges. oe 
It is because of this: we have to bear in mind the relations of the 
apeaker, the sentence, and the expressed meaning, to. one ariother. 
-In the light of the relations subsisting amongst these three, and ‘when 
the expressed primary meaning is ren note of, we have to find out 
whether we have to resort to ‘lakeana.’° And hence it is said, ‘Sakya 
sambandhe laksana,’’ * ; 
Then again consider the statements ‘The pot } is eternal’, and ‘the 
pot is non- eternal’. In their own respective contexts ' both’ these. 
statements are valid. Though individual pots are destroyed, wa still 
speak of the universal ‘pot’ as beyond destruction. “Hence in ‘the’ first 
sentence, the predicate determines the meaning of the word ‘pot’ ‘as 
referring to the universal; while in the latter the same word means 
and. refers to a particular because of the ‘predicate. The ‘word 
‘pot’ can mean the se pos and also the universal potness; and 


1 Abhidhavrtti matrka, ọ. 8, ° 


2 Ibid, r T Z p arnantara diddhy arthatvena svartha samarpanam tatralakganam”’. 
3 Ibid, p. “Vaktur vākyasya vācyasya rūpa bhedavadharanat lakgand ny 


prakaraisa epe manisibhih”, 
4 Rasa Gangadhara, p. 186, z 
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thie meaning that is intended deins upon the aai In the first 
sentence we take the idea of’ potness in the pot te be the meaning 
required. Thus ‘laksana’ refers to a known object, involves an 
inséparable relation between the expressed and the implied, and is 
determined by the context. ‘Laksana’ is defimed as: 


““Vacyasyarthasya vakyarthée sambandhanupapattitah 
Tat sambandha vasa praptasyanvayah laksanocyate.’’* 


Aceording to this definition we cannot directly relate the word 
‘Ganges’; in the example ‘the hamlet on the Ganges’, to the word 
‘hamlet’. -The .{vacyartha’ or the primary meaning of the words has 
no internal unity or harmony. in the form of the sentence. . But this 
definition restricts the necessity of taking up ‘laksana’ only to those 
cases where we have ‘vakyartha Sanbandbannpapatti: For in a 
sentence like ‘Eat poison’ we haye a consistent meaning, and yet we 
reject it in favour of. some ‘other meaning which alone is correct. 
Hence ‘lakgan4’ is defined in a different way by the same author thus: 


“Mānāntara virodhe tu mukbyarthasya parigrahe 
peehyarieuaymabhare pratitir lakeanocyale': 


When we find that the primary meaning is contrary to the mean- 
ing we arrive at otherwise, we take recourse to ‘laksana’. But this 
‘laksyartha’, we have seen, should be invariably related to the primary 
or principal sense, and only when the import of the sentence is not, 
intelligible we have to look for ‘laksana. 

To take an example : 


7 “Suvarna puspam prthivio cinvanti purusis trayah 
_ Stiras ca, krtavidyag ca, yo ‘bhijanati sevitum’’ 


It-medne: ‘Three’ men are decorating the earth which isa golden 
flower: thése are a hero, a scholar, and one who well knows how 
-to serves ‘The words here through their meanings form a con- 
sistent. syntactical unit, but the sentence as ,a whole makes no 
significant sense. The absence of a significant import makes the 
sentence lose. its purpose or validity. As such we give up the 
_ apparently apprehended meaning; and we find that the sentence 
indicates ‘that the ‘sūra’ and others are responsible for the 
prosperity of the country.” In other words, the primary denotation of 


1 Sastre Dipika. 

‘2° *"padarthanam’ avaye sambbave-’ pi nisprayvjane tatparyd-sambhavena 'vākva, 
pramanyanupapatteh , pratiyamana vakyartham hitva, siraditvam sampade beter iti dhva- 
nina sticyate (Citsukh® p. 153). 
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the sentence is incompatible with the meaning we-apprehend. Because: 
of this incompatibility we accept ‘laksana’’ Thus a fourth charac- 
teristic of “laksan&’ arises from the incompatibility of the expressed. 
sense. :This incompatibility originates from the failure of the oxpress- 
ed sense to agree with the facts. © , >.. r e 


' med M 

- The Mimansakas have realised logical difficulties: in the nature of 
words, and: in order-to make the words forms a sentance and in order ' 
to enable thé’ sentence-to yield a coherent meaning they- had to adopt . 
‘Jaksand’. -In the Bbatta version of the ‘abhihitaénvava vada’ or the 
view ‘that stresses the-relation ‘of ‘the ‘signified, the -primary meaning 
of the word functions asa necessary intermediary 4 in‘the fulfilment of 
the i inéaning of the sentence. “The word ‘has ‘gakti’, and thë- meaning 
- ofthe sentence does not form part of the ‘‘gakti* of the word! Hence 
we airive at the meaning of -a sentence through’ ‘laksana’ which- is 
related to that- which is made known indirectly by the ‘éakyartha’. . 
And in the Prabhakara version of the ‘anvitabhidhana vada’ the ‘gakti’ 


OF capacity is entrusted to the meaning .of the word; in which case 


problems arise in relating one word to another, and in ‘relating, one 
meaning to ‘another. The part played by ‘aksdina” ‘in’ ‘these’ two 
schools’ of thought i is of serious” consequence when ‘we consider. the 
jmport'of a bentence. For’ the present we should sPecogmiee “the 
absolute sway of ‘lakgana’. cae 5 5 oa K 3 ea a 
This ‘lakgan&’. exists not only, in “words but ‘also in sentences. os 
Thus in the sentence ‘the hamlet on the. deep river’, we “Combine the 
words ‘deep’ and ‘river’, and ae ‘bank’ is related ‘not to the simple 
“river? but to the ‘deep river’? Each word has its own ‘sakti’ , and 
there atises some wieaning ‘from the relation of one word to another. 
The sime ‘Sakti’ that is operative: in a single word can’ be ‘operative 
‘also inà ‘group of- words... In a seiitence like ‘so` ‘rodit yad:arodit _ 
‘tut rudrasya rudratvam”*, we are told something of the howling of 
"Radra. Here ‘the :meaning is complete; but we derive from: the 
ceritext the meaning that silver is not to be given as’ sacrificial 
aii atid 1 -associated with the-tears of Rudra.. Here 
won A at or a bie Ga 24 bee i ii Drai 
1 See Kavya Prakasa, p. 40. ° `x A 
2 “DPakşáņā ca pa pada mitra vrttih, kim tu vākya vrttir api, “yatha ‘oambhirayam 


nadyam,., ghosah’ ity atra ‘gambbteiyam, ‘nedyām’,. iti pada , dvaya samudayasya tire 
lakgana’” (Vedanta Paribhaga, pp. 278 2 aa : : oe Sra es 


3 Taittiriya Sanhité&, 151. X : l L Aaa i of 
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‘lakgahartha’ is derived not from. one ‘word, but-from the whole 
sentence as, such. ‘Otherwise all words save one would -be futile.’ 
‘Laksana’, therefore, operates both in a: word and in :a ‘sentence, 
though Mammata accepts it only in the sentence.” 


TII 


“‘Laksana’’ or implication-is classified into three groups namely, 
‘Jaballaksana’’, ‘‘ajyahallaksana’:, and ‘‘jahad ajahallaksana’’ .In the 
first group the primary meaning is given up completely, -and we .have 
exclusive implication. When a son is going to dine in the house of an 
enemy, the father advises him ‘eat poison’. The father does not wish him 
to ‘eat poison’, but ‘only wants him to avoid the dinner, since dining 
in the house of an enemy amounts to taking poison, or makes poison 
look better and more preferable. In the second group, the primary 
meaning co- exists with the implied meaning, and the implication ‘is 
not exclusive. When we speak of ‘the white pot’, the word ‘white’ 
denotes the quality and by association also denotes the substance 
Possessing that quality. Thus in these two cases of implication we 
notice a logical sequence of thought based upon an inseparable con- 
nection between the expressed and ‘the implied. Then there is the 
third group where the primary meaning is only partially retained. 
In the expression, ‘This is that Devadatta’ we have the ‘this’ and 
‘the | ‘that’, each having its own qualification. But we indentify the 
two, since they have the same substrate which alone is taken to be 
the purport. We do not merely abandon the expressed sense, but 
we do accept the non-expressed; and both’ these are necessitated by 
the. context. We abstract and fill out what remains. We supplement 
„and add to the fulfilment of the purport. “Thus in a sentence like, 
_‘Let the. curds be protected from the crows’, the word‘ ‘crows’ applies 
pou to the crow. and to what i is not a Crow.” 


` This feature of the import of a vai consists i ip a, relation of the 
' , ‘Lakeyartha’ to the primary meaning or ‘éakyārtha’. A word has a 
éākti’ and a ‘gakyartha’ allied to this, When we have a group of 
, words, as in a compound or a sentence, the meaning of this group 
of words is not the ‘Sakyaatha’ of the words; but the ‘Sakyartha’ or 


1 See Abhidba vrtti matrka, P. 14. 


2 Sabdavyaparavicara, P. 8: “‘Padegu varna vad biomes bi 
padinam anarthakatvam. Tatas Ca laksana nasty eya” 


"3° See Vedānta Paribbāsā, Pp. 274,278. 
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the primary meanings of the words are integral to the sentence as a 
whole. Similarly, the primary sense of a word is comprehended in 
and contained by the implied sense. It is not merely similarity or 
likeness that relates one object or idea to. another. If two things 
_are similar, it means thai there are two distinct things; and thay also 
differ from one another. A. relation arises not because of mere 
similarity but because of some principle of connection or relation.* 


This principle of connection is' so deep and intense that .we super- - 


impose the one on the-another because of their similarity. -Lakgana 
therefore involves many principles at work. As Bhartrmitra observed. 


‘‘Abhidheyena sambandhat, sidréyit, samavayatah, 
Vaiparityat, kriya yogah, laksana pancadhamata’’. 


The ‘abhidheya’ relation holds good between two words „where 
one word is based on the, other without involving any inherent re- 
lation. Thus “‘dvirepha’ means a ‘bhramiara’ because the latter word 
contains two ‘1’s. The ‘sadrgya’ relation is ‘one of sitnilarity as in 
the case of an analogy. The ‘samavaya’ or inherent ‘relation makes 


us remember one thing if the other member is cognised. .This relation. 


can manifest itself either as invariable closeness, or as coexistence, or 
as causal. The ‘vaiparitya’ relation is one based on difference, and 
the ‘kridyoga’ relation is that where the substantive undergoes a 
transformation because of an action.” In the relations of similarity 
and difference,. we reject the primary expressed sense. The presence 
or ‘absence of ‘the intention determines the sense in ‘abhidheya” and 
inherent relations respectively. And in the relation brought about 
by the ‘kriyayoga’ we accept the capacity of the word. All these 
can be reduced into two subdivisions. On the one hand we have 
‘jahat’, ‘ajahat’, and ‘jahadajahat’ where Wwe arrive at the implied 
through some relation of conjunction. On the other hand we have 
similarity working through and giving us ‘säropa’ and ‘sidhyavasiya’. 


z 


If a word can suggest a meaning whieh is unconnected ‘with . 


the primary expressed sensé, W6 sball be going against the conclusions 
arrived at in the previous-chapters. The word and its meaning are 
the integral aspects of the same whole; and if there is no relation 


1 Vyaktiviveka, P. 113 : ‘Ne hi tat eadréyam evaikam tattvāropa nibandhanam igyate ; 
kim tarbi ? Tat sambandbadir api.’ .. 

2 Abhidhavrtti matrka, Pp. 17-18. 

3 Sadréye vaiparityeca vācyasyāti tiraskriyā vivakså cāvivaąksā ca * sambandha- sama 
vayayo upadane vivaksatra laksane tv avivakednam Tiraskriya kriyayoge kvacit tad vipari- 
tatā” (Ibid, P. 19). ° 
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between the expressed and the suggested meanings, we have to deny 
the unity of a word and its meaning’ And this denial is contrary 
to facts. Hence it is said: : 


“‘Abhidheyavinabhnta pratitir laksanocyate 


Laksyamana gunair yogad vrtter iştā tu gaunata,’’* 


That the relation between the expressed sense and the implied sense 
(lakgyartha)' is inherent or inseparable (avinibhiita) is admitted by 
Kimarila. But Mammata tells us that by the word ‘avinåbhūta’ 
we should only mean a mere ‘sambandha’ or association; for when 
we say that ‘the couches are crying’, what relation is there between 
the ‘couches and the persons on the couches ?* And in the absence 
of an inseparable relation, there should be no implied sense here. 
But Mammata misses the point here, since the predicate ‘crying’ is 
invariably related to livé beitiga, Betis word ‘couches’ implies the persons 
through the predicate. 


. 1V 

The ‘laksyartha’ which comes to us from the word is accepted 
always as the most important meaning since it fits into the context. 
In a sentence like “That thou art’ we cognise and sustain the apposi- 
‘tion between ‘that’ and ‘thou’, This is not the non-principal mean- 
ing, since it is not a sense other. than what ‘is cognised. Further in 
the identity of the ‘thou’ and the ‘that’ a part of the primary meaning 
is. still retained;, whence it is not a meaning other than the “sakyartha’ 
or the primary expressed meaning. ‘QLakgan&’ comes here only in 
the syntactical ‘relation of the substrate to the exclusion of the 
delimiting qualifications." “The final meaning that results thus 
stands on its own merits and- does not serve as a means ‘for 
something else.” Hence it is not the ‘mukhyartha badha’ that 


“1 Vyakti Viveka, P. 116: “Sabdasya tatra vyaparabhavat. 

Vyapirabhavas ca sambandhabhavat”’. 

Kumirila : Slokavartike. l ' 

3 Kavyaprakaéa, P. 60. i 

å- Madhusiidana ‘Sarasvati : ‘‘Visesana badhena vigesya Matranvayah’”’. 
On the argument of this paragraph see Advaita Siddhi, Pp, 34-35. 


> “Anyartha tatparyakatvac camukhyatvam, ha lakganikatva matram” Ibid, (P. 35) 
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compels us to take resort to ‘laksana’ as Viśvanātha* and others 
argue. We take recourse to ‘làkgaņä’ when the import: is not intel: 
ligible in terms of the expressed sense. ‘Thus in a sentence like, - 
‘Let the curds be protected from the crows’, we have the ‘anvaya’ 
or an intelligible syntactical relation. But’ the import or ‘taétparya’. 
is not complete. And in the expression, ‘the hamlet ‘on »the Ganges’ 

we have the ‘anvaya’ but no sensible import: at all.? As such through 

‘lakgana’ we arrive at the principal meaning, and the “emergence ‘of 

this principal meaning is determined by the needs of an intelligible 

‘tatparya’ or import, and not by the needs of ‘anvaya’ . or, sj ntactical 
relation’. . É aa i 


<V 


‘Lakşaņā’ gives rise to a meaning which is implied by the words 
in question ; and this implied sense is related to the expressed senses. 
When there is a direct relation to the expressed sense we have bare 
implication (kevala lakgana) as in the expression ‘the hamlet: on the. 
Ganges. The bank is directly related to the stream, and this relation 
interprets the preposition ‘on’ to mean ‘on the banks of’. But when 
there is an indirect relation to the expressed sense, thete arises a 
‘new sénse out of the first implication. Thus ‘we have the word 
‘dvirepha’ meaning literally that which has the letter ‘ra’ repeated 
twice in one of its apellations ;.and such a word is ‘bhramara’. Here l 
‘dvirepha’ implies ‘bhramara’ which in its turn means the bee. Simi- 
larly in the expression ‘the pupil is a lion’, we cognise the ferocity. 
in the pupil; and this ferocity is implied by the’ word ‘lion’ here 
because the object ‘lion’ has‘it. “Here ‘we notice that- the. figurative 
expression gives rise to the new meaning.’ This is known -as:‘laksita 
laksana’ * and also as ‘gauna vrttir , 

me Some thinkers have attempted to interpret the import of poetry 
in terms of this implication. But only very few cases are susceptible 
of an interpretation from this standpoint. When we adopt ‘laksana’ 
in ‘the hamlet on the Ganges” we reject the waters of the Ganges 
since they are of no use here... But..when we arrive at the idea 


1 “Mothyartha badhe tad yukto yayanyo ‘rthah praliyate ridheh prayojanad vasau 
lakean& saktir arpita’’ (Sahitya Darpare, P. 34). . 

2 ‘Vedanta Paribhāşā, P. 278. ‘‘Lakgana bījam to tātparyānupapattir eva, ne tu 
anvayanupapattih. ‘kā kebhyo dadh raksyatām’ ity atrānvayänupapatty abbavat, ‘gangā- 
yam ghosah’ ity ādau tātparyänupapatter api sambhavāt” cf. Rasa Gangādhara, Pp. 185-186. 

3 Vedanta Paribbāgā, Pp. 273-274. at 
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of sanctity from. the idea of the.:banks of the Ganges;. we are not 
rejecting the. idea, of the bank. In. other, words it isnot. throughs ' 
‘lakşaņā’ which works through negation that we arrive at: the final 
import. Hence Abhinavagupta rejects this ‘laksita, lakgana’. as; 
' beneath | contempt.” However this variety -presents an important 
aspect of implication which is at the root of ‘all implications, viz. 
an implication is capible of giving rise to a new conclusion, for its 
works in a closely interrelated system of Reality: 


N 


VI 


Some words are seen to lose their primary sense wholly or parti-- 
ally.’ Thus ‘‘kugala”’ originally mednt ‘one who chops grass’, and 
“‘pravina’’ .meant ‘óne: skilful on the lyre.’ Both denote how the’ idea 
of skill. Likewise ‘‘uddra’” now means. ‘noble’, and ““nistritnga’ 
means ‘cruel’.” ‚The original: meaning is comprehended in’ the wider» 
meaning which these words have acquired.. These. are “‘vacaka 
éabdas” that have acquired certain, new meanings due to changes.in: 
‘the environment, . As a result they lose their etymological. meanings, 
and even run contrary to them.’ Further etymology will convert. many: 
words and force them to yield Jaksanartha,’ Thus if wé were -toi 
rely. on etymology, the -word ‘gauh’ will mean primarily“ a moving 
being’ and secondarily ‘a cow’. And in a sentence like “gauh gete?’,? 
etymology will find the idea of moving being at rost. a RET 


‘yyitpati labhyarthasya, mukhyarthatve gal soto’ ity te 
; oi atrapi lakgana syāt *. E Beas 
But since .we-do not take recourse- to ‘akegana’ "here ' we ‘have to" 
admit that the, meanings of ‘words «dre “governed by ‘the ways ‘in’ 
which they are-employed. And it is the way in which a word ist 
used that-will explain: the functión of the word and its consequent 
meaning. a: à oa ‘ p 
_ That this is a sound canon is apparent Te we remember that 4 
forthe Buddhist logicians the import of’ a word, though positive 
in appearance, is negative by “lakgana”? ; ; for this negative meaning ` 


which: is secondary fixes, the sagen precisely. This view comés | 
, 7 3 ` oe ae ee hoy 


1 Locana; P. bl: “Ata eva yat kena cil lakgila lakganeti- “néma krtam. tiq vyasana : 
mätram”. : : y at 
: 2 cf. Durga on Nirukta, e1 hen g ae - tea tad 
3 Sahitya Darpana, IT. "hepa hi Sabdaudravyatpatti nimitiamn, anyag ca pravrtti 
nimittem”. ; 
4 Tbid. 
8 —1910P—I V 


1 pee Got ta 
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closer to ‘“‘arthāpatti,” where from the statement “pido devadattab, 3 


` diva na bhunkte’”, we arrive at the meaning that he dines by night.” 
Here we -find that the same sentence can” ane: does give risé fo ‘a. 


: a i 
positive and a negative meaning : S Ca 


y ree: 


“Bahyarthadbyavasayena pravrttam, preti bimbakam 
utpadayati yeneyam tenāhety a padidyate. 

Tasya ca pratibimbasya gatav evanugamyate 
samarthyad anya vigleso . METE 
divābhojana vakyder i ivasyapi EA 

sākşāt simarthyate yasmān nānvayo vyatirekavan’’’, 


S 
foga 


zg 


VII 


‘Arthapatti’ is. said: to be one way of explaining the meaning of 
a word or.of a sentence: This ‘arihapatti’ is one of ‘the valid ‘inéans? 
of knowledge accepted by some thinkers, dnd it can’ beat bs rendered- 
as ‘implication’. Its‘essential feature ‘ies in postulating ot - presuming 
something to make-something else intelligible and compatible." This: 
postulated something must be closely confected with the’ ‘thing wè 
cognise, with the thing we are to explain for, then ‘alone can it fiti 
into the ellipsis. 

Consider the sentences, ore ‘it? and “it has‘ rained’ ; Consider 
thé verbs ‘rise’ and: ‘set’. In the first senténce we take the ‘it’ to’ 
stand for the door or window or: book or some other thing. In the? 
second we mean the ‘clouds’ by the word. ‘It, , With, the verbs we 
associate the moon or sui. How are, we able ‘to complete these 
sentences or words in this way? We complete them because the 
‘akanksa’ or the mutual expectancy of the words demands some such. 


filling up of the gaps. Do we follow any inferential principle or not . 


in’such a filling up? This.is more or less similar to the ‘adhyahaia’. 


principle in sanskrit grammar which helps in understanding the.. 


sense.» That is, we presume the necessity of a certain thing to: 
prove something else with which we are conversant. oe E 
How is this presumption related to the expressed words ?, 


The Pribhikara Mimansaka argues that the ‘abhidha’ or the, 


primary denotative -functian of the word has a capacity which F 
embraces even the understood sense ; for it can fly like an arrow 


to the farthest regions. This principle is accepted. because in — 
certain ‘Vedic injunctions one has .to° supply the ellipsis ;. and “ 


1 Tattvasarhgraba, slokas 1017 to 1020. af 
2 Vedanta Paribhasa, P. 309. 2 8 
3 cf. Vamana’s Kavyalankara sūtra vrtti, 1.2.6. 


4 
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the supplied words too are to be accepted as vedic so that they may 
become authoritativé and authentic.’ But there is no evidence to 
prove that this capacity is one and unique since many different objects , 
appeat to be comprehended in it. Such ‘a capacity cannot be esta- 
blished, because the words can-expréss only their own meanings, and 
also because the final import of the sentence too can express that” 
wbich is embodied in it. Nothing :that is already not contained’ in 
the word or in the sentence cannot be expressed by either. Even in 
a' sentence like ‘kakebhye dadhiraksyatém’, we adopt the ‘tatparya’ 
hetause: the sentence is gramatically complete without a self-complete 
sense. : 

How: is we Gil the ellipsis? We hear “the word ‘rises’ ’ and from 
the cognition of this word we supply the word ‘sun’. ‘We hear the 
sentence ‘close- it’ and from ithe cognition of the meaning in the 
context we presume that the door is meant. Similarly in an apparent- 
` ly affirmative statement we might apprehend’ a negation; and in a> 
negative.sentence we might perceive an affirmation. Such a state we 
find in the command, ‘eat poison’. This is the spirit of Bhimaha’s 
figuré of speech called ‘aksepa’,* which according to Ruyyaka also 
consists only in an apparent negation.* In all such cases we cognise 
a thing and are unable to explain it with reference to the known; we 
have therefore to presume something unknown. Such a process is 
characterised by Bhoja to be a case of ‘arthapatti’.*. Consequently all 
such cases where we take recourse to suggestion become explicable in 
terms of ‘arthapatti’. , And Abhinayagupta observes :— 

“Ataeva samaptayam eva abhidhayam sahrdayair eyā -sa dwvitiye 
‘rtho ‘prthag’ prayatnenaivagan nujah... Etac ca sarvediharanesvanu- 
sartaryam. ` ‘Pinadcaitre divanatti’ ity atra abhidhai va aparyavasiteti 
saiva svartha nirvahaya arthintaram éabdantaram va akarsatity 
anumanasya, Srutarthapatter va, tarkika mimansakay ch na dhyani 
prasangah’ fo 

Thus while the Naiyayikas take su; ainiai to be a case`of mere 
`, inference, the Mimansakas consider it to be one of .implication. And 
the ‘problem: iheréfore leads us to an examination of inference, impli- 
- cation, and laksana with reference to suggestion. 


, 


1 Locana p 64: “Yo ‘py anvit&bhidhanavadi ‘yat parah éabdah sa sabdarthah’ iti 
hrdaya grhitve garivad sbhidhivyapirameva dirgha dirgham icchati...... 

-ef, Vyaktivivekea,-pp. 122-124. ; > 

2 Kavyalankara, 11.68: “© “Pratisedha ivegtasya yo videsabhidhbitaya, 

3 Alankira Sarvasva, p uf: “Ukta vaksyamanayet prakaranikayor visega prati- 
patty artham vigedhabhisa., ksepat, , ; ` 

4 Sarasvati kanthibharana, III. 52: *“Pratyakşādi pratito’’ rtho yas tatbanopa- 
padyate arthåntaram ca gsmayaty arthapattim vadanti tim. : 

$ Locana, PP. 273-974, 
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Ws Sete a p A yg vr 

T ayanta, as ʻa: true logician rejects" ‘dhvani’- or suggestion.’ 
Mahjmabhatta in his “‘Vyaktiviveka explains the aie of the’ 
suggested. significance as inferential: :— -i < : 
-1:14 Vacyastad anumito vayatrartho - ‘rthāntařam prekdayati sam-’ 
bandhatah kutaścit sā kāvyānumitir tty uktā.” ? es 

A word expresses a-meaning, and it may also be -made to suggest 
another.. The primary.meaning is the basis of,.or ‘the means - for, the. 
new meaning: In other words these two meanings are only causally - 
related to dne another ‘in’ an'inseparablé manner. For’ instance we 
infer the existence iof fire from our „perception of the smoke,: because: 
wa accept the invariable concomittance between. the two.” ‘Here’ ‘the: 
smoke is only a.symptom or feattire of the fire, for it -leads us toa 
ccnowledge of its related term. Likewise the’ primary : meaning func» ` 
tions like the smoke,.and leads us to™:the suggested meaning whiclris ' 
comparable io-the fire in the inference.? Thè primary meaning’ is” 
neither-ignoréd, nor suppressed, nor’ forgotten; for without it- there 
can be no suggestion whatsoever. _ ’ agree age ie 


"(A word expresses its own meaning: ' How’ean it’ convey by iteelf 
a second meaning too? ¢ (1) A lamp illumines the darkness and makes 
us petceive things’ clearly. Ifthe illumination is 'removed there -can ` 
be! no‘cléar perception in the dark room. ‘Similarly a word makes "us 
know of a thing which it’ expresses. If this: power Ecg removed, : "We: 
cannot derive : any other meaning ‘from the‘word. © 2 ne" 


a Ta 8 


' Further a pot i is used as a ineans for fetching ‘and. ‘storing water. 
But we can never speak of the pot as only a quality or attribute of the 
water. In the same way the word i is the means through which” we 
artive at the sense: But the meaning is neither a quality, nor an 
attribute of the word. In other words a thing . may. be.a,méans and 
yet remain mote important than the thing to which it is said to lead," 
Hence wé cannot’ ‘arbitrarily decide that one meaning- is, more, 
important than the other. ma A S 


a] ie ces at te i , , 1 
l „Nyāyamanjari, pp- 48-49. eo p 
4 “Vyaktiviveka, p. 108. ; 


3 Vyakti viveka, pp. 9-10. ‘‘Arthasya uaa upasarjani krtatmatvam anüpäðeyam 
eva. Tasyārthāntara pratitya artham :upāttasya tad ,wypuhiebrabhavat. Na hy agnyadi 
siddham:. dhtmadir upidiyamano gunatam ativartate,” ' : 


4 “Tasya svārthābhidbānam antareņa vyāpārāntarānopapatter wpopadayisgémana-’ 
twit? (Ibid, ‘pp. 18-14), ` : . 


5 “Yo hi yad ajtham upadiyate, pisutam evopasarjani katotiti yuktam saktans 
` ya'hocahady upädānāriham upattaghs{adis tathevodakādi” (Ibid, pp. 15-16). 


t 
Eeg 
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‘Abhidha’ or the capacity to express something is the principle of 
relation between a ‘word and its meaning. And whenever a poet 
conceives of an image or of a figure of speech, it is always in terms of 
this ‘abhidha’. But if the image or the figures are to beautify or poetise 
a suggested meaning, the poet has to accomplish the art of jugglery; 
for the suggested sense being derived from the expressed sense, it is 
not the poet who can beautify it.but the reader or listener. . And thus 
the art of poetising or decorating will ‘pass from the poet to the non- 
poet’. Hence we may infer a suggestion from the -primary expre- 
ssed sénse, ‘never a suggestion from the sound itself. And the moment 
we realise ‘that we cannot have a suggestion from the sound itself, 
we will understand that the apprehension of a suggested meaning is 
never immediate but only inferential. And in poetry as in speech’ 
it is thé'word that i is more important, and by the word we mean 
something definite. ` ; 


` 


A word fulfils its purpose the moment it expresses its meaning ; 
and’ if we weré to derive a suggested sense too we have-to admit of 
many functions or capacities for the same word.” This will lead us- 
to a still more difficult problem of finding a logical relation between - 
these various capacities. But in reality we apprehend a meaning ` 
immediately after hearing a word and this is its principal or direct 
or expressed meaning. Any other meaning which is mediated by 
this meaning is only inferential *, for one meaning is mediated by or 
caused by another meaning *. Hence the expressed and the suggested ` 
meanings are not apprehended simultaneously at the same time, but in 
succession. The former, says Anandavardhana himself, is the cause 
of the Jatter.? "And whenever we admit of a causal relation, though. 
this relation may be based on the idéa of succession, we are recognis- 
ing some law of cotinection between, the two. 


s 


1 Alankārāņām cābhidhātmatvam npagatam tegam bhangi-bhaniti bhedat,” (vid, . 

p. 19). 
- ej “Alañkārāntarasyāpi pratitau yatra bhāsate Tat paratvam na` “väcyasya näsau margo- 
dhvaner matah ?’ 
, ; (Dhvanyaloka, IT, 27) 

24“ Na ‘cisya svarthabbidhine mātra paryavasita samarthyaaya vyaparantaram 
upapadyate. ,yenayam arthantaram avaga'nayet, tad apekgam ccpasarjanikrtarthatvam - 
iyat’”’ eo : 


` E (Ibid, p. 21) 
3 '* Srutimatrena yatrāsya tādarthyam avaśisyate z 
Tam mukyam artham manyante gaunam yatuopapāditam "’ 
(Ibid, p. 39) 
4“ Tatrapi kāryakāraņa mūlasya gamya gamaka bhāvasyopaganāt "’ 
; . (Ibid, p. 57). 
§ Dhvanyaloka, : “ Tesmād abhidbanabhidheya pratityor iva vacya vyangya . 


Pratityor nimitta nimitti bhavad niyamabhavi kramah ”. 
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The suggested meaning is said to be manifested by the word. 
A manifestation can appear in one of three possible ways,.when the 
manifested sense is potentially existent. One way of manifestation 
is through evolution, as in the curd which is an evolute-of milk, A 
second way lies in the refnaval of obstacles, as when an object ina, 
dark room is manifested by light. And Anandavardhana tells us :. 


“Svariipam prakigayanneya pararthavabhasano 
vyanjaka ity ucyate, yatha- pradipo ghatadeh ” * 


The light reveals itself and the objects, and the suggested sense is, 
likened to the light while the objects are compared to the expressed 
sense. When we have cognised the indissoiuble relation of a thing 
to another, we remember it so well that with the appearance of that 
thing we infer the presence of ‘the other. Thus the appearance of 
smoke manifests the presence of the already existing fire. This is, 
the third way of manifestation. And if the manifested bas no prior 
existence of any sort, it can be manifest only in one way, as. the, 
rainbow from the rays of the sun. IEn 
None of these possible explanations can explain the manifestation ‘ 
of the suggested sense. In the first example we cognise the milk 
atid then the curd whereas we cognise the word and not its suggestion., 
Further when we cognise the curd, the milk has ceased to exist in- , 
dependently. - In every causal relation we thus find that though they 
are metaphysically the same, yet they are not merely distinct; for 
one demands of the other not to.exist.in its presence. In the. “second, - 
example we have the co-existence of light and the object it makes , 
known. Both these are known at the same time. But we do ‘not — 
cognise ‘the expressed and the suggested at the same moment, ? for, 
they come one after the other like the’ perception of smoke leading . 
to the’ inference ‘of the fire. And since the non-existence of fire can 
never be inferred from the perception of the smoke, the Tooten ex- 
ample falls to the ground. i a i ; A 
The illustration of the light does not help matters. When we 
say that light reveals the objects, we distingnish the light from the 
objects. The light has no internal relation ,with the objects at all. 
If such an absence of an internal relation between the suggested and 


1 Ibid. 
Vyaktiviveka, p. 78 : “ Sate ‘bhivyakter adyayor arthayer lakganam na tat pratiya- 
manesvekam api samspragtum ksamate: tasya dedhyaderivendriyavigayabhavapatti 
G prasangad ; ghataderiva vas syartha sehabhavenedanta pratiter asauibhavat " 
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primary meanings is a fact, then we ‘cannot arrive at a suggested senge 
from the primary. Moreover, we should first be aware of the 
stiggested sense and then of the primary sense, and this is contrary 
to experience. Another consequence of the illustration will be. that 
a word functions suggestively and that it is through this suggestion 
that we arrive at other meanings. In such a case the other meanings 
cannot be logically related to the word ; and if such a suggestion is 
apprehended first, we need not call it suggestion at all. This is 
rather suicidal to the theory of suggestion, and the example is zaer 
unbappily chosen. i 

. We derive a meaning from the word, and this is its primary 
meaning. From this meaning we get at a new meaning “called 
suggestion. This getting at, says Mahima, is always inferential ; 
and if „we. reject the inferential process we shall be led into an 
E Consider the example from Kumāra Sambhava where 
Parvati is described while the seven sages were giving the proposal, of 
marriage to her father : 


“ Evam vidinidevarsau pargve pitur adhomukhi 
ila kamala patr aniganayamasa parvati ’”.* 


By stating that sha’ is looking to the ground the poet suggests to us 
that she is feeling. shy at the proposal. ‘And this feeling in turn 

suggests that she is in love with Siva. Now if it is only the expressed 
sense that can suggest, how is it that the suggested sense here has 
' suggested something else?? Butif,on the ‘other hand, we ‘take it 
inferentially, we shall have no difficulty in explaining it’ at ali. 
Looking at the ground is the middle term giving rise to a knowledge 
of her shyness. From this shyness wé can deduce ‘the possible l 
consequences. That is, we arrive at her shyness inductively, and 
come to understand her love for Siva purely deductively. ‘Tt is the 
same inferential process viewed from two different angles. ; 


IX 


But inference is based ‘on the’ relation’ of ‘the ‘hetu’ to the 
‘sadhya’. This relation’ can be one of ‘taditmya’ or identity in 


difference ; or it can be a causal relation. Both these relations it is 
K 


l Ibid, p. 78.: “ Na hy arthād arthāntara pratītir anumēnąm antarenartham 
vyāpadyate pig 
` 2 umare Sambhava, VI. 
3 Vyakti viveka, p. 82. 
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argued, are inadmissible in the ‘relation between the expressed and, 
the suggested. Thus in cases where an apparent command, suggests 
a prohibition, or where an apparent prohibition suggests an injunction, 
we cannot relate the two terms of identity in’ difference. For as, 
Jayavatha observes that, existence and non-existence cannot have, a, 
positive relation. In the same way they cannot have even a causal - 
relation.’ It may be replied, how can we draw a ‘vidhi’ from a 
‘nisedha’ unless there is close relation between the two? 


Without the ‘vyapti’ or invariable concomittance of ‘the smoke 
to the fire, for instance, we can never infer the presence of the fire: 
Now when we say that a word suggests œ meaning we can reduce 

. this suggestion to a case of inference only if we are able to prove that 
there is an invariable concommittance between the suggesting word’ 
and the suggested sense. But we can never prove such a thing, 
since the same idea can 'be suggested by many words “separately.” 
Now the word reveals the form of the word and its meaning; andthe ` 
meaning is either expressed or suggested. The form and the mean- 
ing depend -upon the intention of the speaker, and this intantion is to 

` be inferred ; the expressed and the suggested senses,'on the other ` 
hand are derived from the word.’ To this argument one can only 
reply that the plurality of effects from the same cause, is a ‘clear 
negation and violation of the causal law. We. seannce logically 
conceive of such things. ; 


The inference i is:complste the moment we arrive at a’ conclusion. 
From the perception of the - smoke we infer the existence of the fire 
_ and there is nothing more that can‘be-known. But such a certainty 
is not found in the case of 4, single suggesting word. For a word | 
gives rise to ideas or feelings.”, And the suggested. idea does not 
appear to be even causal related to the expressed one ; for the idea 
of sanctity is not at all a corollary of the hamlet being on the bank. 


- 1 On Alankära sarvasva, p. 15: ‘‘ Na hy abhive bhavatma, bhave ‘py abhavatma. 

Napi tad utpattih, Abhivasya janya janekatvanupapatteh,” 

2 Pratiparodriya, p. 41: ‘“‘Vyangya vyanjakever avinibhivabhavat. “Namatvadi 
Karyasyaneka kiranaketvat”’. : s z 

3 “ Sabda svarūpa prakāśanecchā, śabdenārthąa prakaaneccha ceti dvividha vivaksā. 
Vacye vyangyaś ceti dvividhah pratipidyah. Catustayam cedam śabdānām vigsayah ”. 

(Kumārasvāmi on the above, p. 41). 
4 Dhvanyaloka, : ‘Dvividho hi vigayah 4abdiném anumeyah, pratipadyas ca’’’, 


5 Prataparudriya, pp. 41-42: “Kim caikasmad eva vyanjakat tat tat pratipatiir 
vivaksānusäreņa anekavyangyārtha pratitir anumana pari ‘pati viruddhā a 
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This argument can be. met. squarely when--we widen -the scope’ 
of inference and accept implication. Implication does’ not argue from’ 
the causal law but from the principle of-the consistent whole which- 
is Reality. The whole-is a system’ of interrelated - partiċulars-; and 
from any particular we can arrive at any other particular in the same- 
whole. In such a case any inferential process is noi complete’ until: 
and unless we are ‘able to arrive at the apprehension’ of:the whole! 
since the various| parts have their nisus towards the whole... And- 
suggestion is‘an aspect of thought. Even in those places where no 
suggested meaning is possible the same thought process is seen to 
explain the meaning and the apprehension of meaning.. In the figures’ 
of speeeh like ‘paryäyokta' and in ‘cunibhiila vyangya’ too we, 
bave the same process at work' in. enabling us. to -apprehend: the 
meaning.’ That such a thing is possible is accepted in the cases ef. 
‘gauni’. or ‘laksita laksana’. which are treated: by Anandavardhana 
in terms of “laksana milla dhvani’, >- tt +. o ore 

But a mere formidable argument against this contention arisés” 
from the nature of the middle term in-the apprehension of the various - 
meanings of the same words. It is admitted that ‘inference pre- ` 
supposes the knowledge of the vyāpti or invariable concomittance, 
But this vyapti is not necessary as it is already. implicit in the ‘hetu’ 
or reason. Thus in the argument, ‘ there is fiye on the hill, because 
there is smoke’, the reason implicitly recognises the invariable con- 
-comittance of the smoke with the fire. Thus the presence of the l 
‘hetu’ or reason is enough for an inference., As Mahimabhatta 
quotes :— i 


a Tadbhäva hetu bhāvau hi drstanto tadavedinah 
khyapyete ;. vidusim vacyo hetur eva ca kevalah.”” 


It is only the uneducated that can arrive at the conclusion of an 
inference through ‘vydpti’, for the wise man is satisfied with the 
mere hetu alone. The presence of the hetu implies its necessary 
relation with the thing to. be known, felt, or proved. _To apprehend 
this necessary relation one does not require a multiplicity of instances. 


' “Inductive probability “depends rather on the unification of a 
region of eepenencs than on the number of cases in which similar 


1 Vyakti Viveka, | pp. 63-64 e “ Mahivisayatvam cisya dhvani vanik ‘pi vigaye 
P gunibhita vyangyādau ca sarvatra sambbavat ’” 

2 Ibid, 65, cf “ Prasiddba s&marthyasya sādbanasyopādānād eva tad apokşayā 
pratikgepāt (Ibid). 

3 “ Avinabhivayasiya piirviki hy aiyate ‘nyasya pratitic anumaaam ity anumana 
lakganam ” (Ibid, p. 111). 
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conjunctions are repeated.” ° For every experience is general. We 
perceive the universal principles and remember the particular mani- 
festations thereof. A repetition of instances is not going to add to 
` our knowledge of a necessary connection between two things. And 
if such a necessary connection exists, even from a single experience 
we can arrive at it. The child does not get its fingers burnt every 
time when’ it sees the fire only to assure itself of this power of the 
fire. A single experience teaches it once and for ever. Here we find 
insight or intuition working closely in our experiences, and giving us 
a knowledge of the necessary connections between the presented facts. 
This knowledge presupposes a system of traths in its turn. ** The 
principle of induction 1s not a separate and special a priori principie,’ 
but the fundamental assumption that the universe is a connected 
whole °. In. other words, in every correct inductive argument, 
` what we require is an insight into the object ; and insight is .only a 
way of looking at an objeci intrinsically systematic and distinct, and 
thus we perceive its constitutive terms and relations. Thus if is the 
perception or knowledge of an interrelated coherent system that 
explains the particular problems. And in all the examples where 
we have taken recourse to ‘laksana’ or inference, we have to find a 
‘justification for our method in this theory of implication. 


( To be continued ) 


1 B: Bosanquet : Implieation and Linear Inference, p. 63, 
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THe RIVAL e ON THE MEANING OF A ‘ SuNTENOE 


(1) Some logicians hold that a sentence cannot refer to external 
objects.- It refers to ideas in their non-relational character. Though 
the ideas are not mutually related yet they appear as external objects 
standing in relation to one another. (2) Someother logicians. hold 
that the relation which takes place among the meanings of words 
in'a sentence is real but not imaginary. A sentence refers to external 
_ objects. (83) A different batch of logicians „holds that a sentence 
refers te tha exclusion òl the contrary of its apparent meaning. 
When we say that it is white we mean thereby that it is not black. 
(4) Another sect of logicians conjectures that.a sentence without 
taking the risk of being denied points to the relation holding among 
parts of speech, their meanings are arranged in order of their posi- 
tion viz. principal and subordinate and the principal act which is’ 
accomplished with the help of accessory case-endings is signified by 
a sentence. (5) Some other logicians suppose that a sentence 
signifies the operation of an agent directed towards. an end, it is 
known as the meaning of the verb ‘Karoti’ and it is also designated 
ag bhavana: The optative suffix Jirh denotes a particular kind of 
operation. - It is called gabda-bhivana. It has an injunctive force 
in it. It impells a person to activity which is directed towards 
an end. Tt is also called. an injunction. (6) Someother logicians 
point out that if the lirh suffix denotes the above two meanings’ then 
it violates the law of parsimony and suggest that a sentence signifies 
an injunction. The injunction should be performed. It impells 
persons to activity. The followers of this school of thought are 
devided in their opinion. (a) The first batch of disciples admits 
that the suffix lirh impélls persons to action since they are aware of its 
impelling force. These disciples also hold that the other function 
of the suffix lirna is not presented to our consciousness. The view 
that a sentence pres¢ribes the performance of any act enjoined or 
not is too weak to maintain. Therefore an act which has been 
enjoined should be observed. (b) Someother disciples subscribe to 
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the view that when we understand something as our duty we also 
make out that the scripture orders us to discharge it.. Hence, an 
injunction impells us.to discharge our duty. A person engages 
himself in fulfilling ‘his duty when he knows it to be such since 
when a man knows that it is his duty he moves for accomplishing it. 
(7) Someother logicians hold that a new enterprise is denoted by 
a sentence. So, these different hypotheses are at variance with one 
another. Let us see which one is correct. 


' Tar VIEW THAT A SENTENCE DENOTES AN IDEA 


` 5 r 


Some' logicians hold that no real external object is denoted by 
à sentence since if a real extérnal object is denoted‘ by a sentence 
then: is it different from the meanings of its constituent words or 
not? One cannot say‘in the affirmative since the difference of the 
meaning of a sentence from’ those of its constituent words is grasped _ 
by‘no.body. In the Sentence ‘‘Ganh gukla dniyatim’’ (a white cow 
may be brought) the constituent words are ‘gauh’, ‘gukla’ and 
‘anivatim’. ‘The word ‘gaah’ stands for a universal. The word 
‘gukla’ denotes an atiribute viz. whileness. The word ‘aniyatam’ 
signifies an act. Is the meaning of’a sentence is identical with that 
of-each word or with the collective meaning of all words? This 
problem is to be solved at the outset. Nobody will say that the 


meaning of a sentence is identical with that of each word since no _ . 


body grasps the: meaning of a sentence in this way since the meaning 
of the word ‘gauh’ alone.cannot constitute that of the ‘above sentence. 
It is not also possible: to hold. that the collective meaning of all 
words constitutes that of a sentence since the collection: of the 
meanings of these words ig not possible. How does the-collection 
take place? Does it occur because the diferent meanings exist? 
Or, does the apprehension of them: combine them?. We cannot say 
‘thab the meanings of the different words combine together because 
they exist since all objects which are denoted by words exist but 
no body comes across a distinct sentence which refers to all of them. 
Therefore it is difficult to ascertain a definite and distinct meaning 
of a sentence. The objects, denoted- by words, are not combined 
by means of their ideas or awareness, since ideas .of objects or their 
awarenesses do not simultaneously arise in. our mind. -When we 
form the -idea-of an object the idea of another object is conspicuous 
by its absence: ‘Thus the rimultaneity of two ideas is not possible. 
Moreover the letters which constitute each word are the real means 
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to the appearance of the idea of an object corresponding tọ a word. 
These letters do not simultaneously come into being and co-exist. 
Therefore, how will the collection of objects, denoted by words, be - 
Pee through ideas? : 
l '. Moreover, do all the meanings of words which assemble together 

constitute the meaning of .a sentence, being themselves related to 
one another or not? We cannot say in the negative since a cow, 
a horse, a man, an elephant and so on are not seen to constitute 
the meaning of a sentence since they remain unrelated to‘one another. 
Tt is also difficult fér one to establish the relation between two - 
objects’ since the relation between the two objects presupposes their 
correlation. But an object does not refer to another one since they 
are unconscious. Ideas are also not correlative since they have only 
momentary existence. ‘They cannot also unite objects with a tie 
constituted by themselves. For this reason a relation cannot cons- 
' titute the meaning of a sentence The objects or their ideas are 
not mutually related since the reason behind their non-relation has 
been stated before. 

If we follow the above reason then the hypothesis that the 
negation of the contrary is the meaning of a sentence will also 
be refuted. -(A cow cannot produce the judgment the she is not 
a horse). ‘The idea of an object cannot convey. the negation of its 
opposite since this hypothesis is not logically tenable (The ideas enjoy 
momentary existence. Hence, they are not competent enough to 
convey such a s agma as its meaning.) Kumārila has also said 
to this effect. . i 

In the sentence “A cow is white” if the word ‘cow’ denotes all 
sorts of cows viz. white, black, red ete. and if the idea of a cow 
produces that of white then the idea of white can negate the idea 
of non-white or can relate itself with that of a cow: 


Though the idea of white ' has a reference to that of. a cow 
yet no relation subsisting between them (these two ideas) is grasped 
by us. 

Kumirila has also subjected the thesis to the same criticism, . 
Though there is correlation hetween the two, ideas, or objects yet no 
relation subsisting between them is grasped by us. A relation is 
really significant if it is one of the following ones viz. the causal 
relation, conjunction, inhergnce ete. No such relation is detected 
- by-us. If if is held that co-existence is one of such relations then 
it may also be pointed out that it is too wide (Kumārila means to. 
say that as the idea of white co-exists with many other ideas so the 
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said relation will also take place between the idea of white and any 
other idea). 


In some cases, adequate words do not denote the relation which. 
_ subsists between the meanings of words. Hence, it is no better than 
non-existent. In a sentenee which conveys- either the identity of l 
one object with another or the relation holding between two objects 
no word is found to denote either of them. .Hence, neither the ‘said 
identity nor the relation is the meaning of a word. If. they pre not 
conveyed by words then they cannot be the meaning of a sentence: 
Again if a word is given in the sentence to dénote éither. of them 
then confusion becumes worse confound. Does the sentence. ‘‘The 
white cow be brought the relation’? convey any sense? Hence the 
hypothesis that a sentence points to external objects as its meaning 
is absolutely absurd. Hence, an idea which appears to -be the relation 
of the external objects may be the meaning of a sentence. The 
_ people transact all their worldly business by means of it. arse 
This is the sum and substance of this hypothesis. 


Toe REFUTATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN IDEA IS 
CONVEYED BY A SENTENCE - 


The’ above hypothesis is not logically tenable since the existence 
of external objects has been erewhile established. -An ides which 
‘appears to be the relation of external objects ‘cannot be the meaning 
of a sentence since having established the reality of external objects 
we have commenced to bestow our consideration upon the meaning 
of a sentence. Now, we have no time to discuss’ thé hypothesis that 
the meaning of a sentence is nothing but an idea. The upholders of 
the above hypothesis have said that the meaning of e sentence .is not 
the aggregate of ‘the meanings of its constituent words. Very well, 
let us put a question to them. We ask them to give an ‘answer. If 
one utters the word ‘acow’, it produces an idea in our mthd. 
Again if one utters the sentence ‘“‘ Bring a white cow,” it also 
` produces an awareness in our mind. Do the word and the sentence 
produce in our mind the same idea? or, do they produce different 
ideas? If you ‘answer the first question in the affirmative then you 
say something which i is contrary to.our experience. But you may say 
that these two ideas are different. They are not different if their 
corresponding objects are not different. "So, you will be compelled to 
‘admit that the objects referred to by these two ideas are distinct, 
Thus, the object conveyed by a sentence is distinct. It constitutes 
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the meaning of a sentence. If a word denoting an attribute or a 
verb is only uttered along with the above noun i.e. a cow then a 

distinct meaning is conveyed by the two words combined. The expert 

grammarians hold that when the volume of the meaning of a word 

increases it is called the meaning of a sentence. . Again, it is not a 

fact that the relation holding among the meanings of words is not 

presented to our consciousness. -When we employ a sentence “A 

cow, a horse, a man and an elephant exist’’, the meanings of its 

constituent words are presented to our consciousness as unrelated to 

one another. In other words, they are independently presented to 

our consciousness. ` But when we employ the sentence ‘‘let a white 

cow be brought” the meanings of its constituent words are not presented 

to our consciousness as unrelated to one another. .We shall elaborately 

‘discuss later on how a relation presents itself to our consciousness and 

what is the means of its presentation. In fine, we arrive at the 

conclusion that a sentence communicates an external.object to us but’ 
not an idea. In other words, its meaning .is objective but not 

subjective; 

Though a sentence refers to an extra mental shee yet one should not 
-hold that it conveys merely a negative sense in the shape of the negation 
of the contrary of its predicate since - the meaning of the sentence 
referred to is presented to our consciousness as a positive object and the 
above negative sense presupposes the relations holding between the 
meanings of its constituent words. (Let us now clearly state the 
above hypothesis,and its criticism. The sentence ‘‘ The cow ‘is 
white ’’ conveys the sense that the cow is not black. ‘ Black’ is the. 
contrary of ‘ white’. When we ‘say ‘‘Thescow is white” we do 
not assert the predicate ‘white’ of the cow. But we simply negate 
the contrary of the predicate. The critics point out that the pro- 
position ‘‘ The cow is white’’ consists of the main terms viz. ‘cow’ 
and ‘white’. The first one denotes the subject and the second one — 
denotes the prédicate. If the relation which subsists between the 
subject and the prédicate is not presented to our consciousness then 
the above ‘negative sense will not be presented to our consciousness. 
If we donot know that the tow is white then we cannot understand 
that she is not black. If we know that whiteness inheres in the cow. 
then we are in a position to grasp that blackness does -not inhere 
in it. The knowledge of ‘the absence of blackness presupposes the 
presence of whiteness). . 

- When the word ‘cow’ is used it produces an awareness of all 
cows. Ifthe word ‘ white* is syntactically connected with the ward 
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‘cow’ then it excludes the connection .of the word ‘black’ with the 
word ‘cow’. Therefore, you cannot hold that a sentence conveys 
only the sense of an exclusion. The very knowledge of the relation 
of the predicate with the subject throws light upon the exclusion 
of the contrary of the predicate from the subject. When we know 
that the meaning of the term denoting the subject of æ proposition is ` 
related -to that of the term denoting its predicate, we grasp the 
complete meaning of the said proposition, t.e., @ sentence. When we. 
understand the complete meaning: of a sentence the exclusion of the 
contrary of white, viz., the black, etc., may be implied by the same > 
sentence. If such an implied meaning takes place, let it’ take place. 
But on account of this implied meaning we cannot hold ‘that a 
sentence conveys only a negative sense, i.e., communicates the 
exclusion of the contrary of its predicate. 


Trp DEMONSTRATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A SENTENCE 
cep 3 CONVEYS SOMETHING WHICH 1S TO BE ACCOMPLISHED . 
i BECAUSE OF ITS IMPORTANCE Í 


From the above criticism it is clear that a sentence conveys a. 
positive sense and ‘the meaning of a sentence is other than our ideas. 
Now, some thinkers hold that a sentence points to something which is 
to be done. They purport to convey the following idea. The mean- 
ings of words constituting a sentence have mutual reference. Their 
mutual relationship creates an atmosphere which rengers their mutual 
reference favourable. Hence, it is the current view that the meanings 
of the constituent words of a sentence, being related. to one another,. 
form the meaning of a sentence. l i , E T 

_The meanings of words are not mutually related if they are not 
arranged in the relation of the principal and the subordinate. We. 

“are to determine which one of them is principal and which ones ‘are 
subordinate. If a verb does not find a place in the sentence then a 
sentence cannot be used since a verb being not uttéred the require- 
ment of a listener is not fulfilled. In cases of worldly transactions 
in order to satisfy the requirement of*a listener a. sentence is 
employed.: We also make out the meaning of Vedic sentences as we 
do in cases of ordinary sentences used in mundane’ transactions: 
From a. verb we know that an object which is to be accomplished is 
its meaning and that' the object consists of parts standing in the 
relation of prior and posterior in time. We also learn that a verb 
does not communicate the sense of an accomplished fact. In a 
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sentence there are words denoting accomplished facts and a word" 
which signifies an’ object to be accomplished: Lt us now discuss’ 
their mutual position in a sentence. Does a word which’ stands fot: 
an accomplished fact occupy the-principal position? : Or; does a word - 
which signifies an object: to be accomplished occupy the principal’: 
position? Having bestowed due deliberation on the matter we- learn: 
that accomplished facts are taken as means in order’to realise the ` 
object to be accomplished. An object to be accomplished should be’ 
. done and hence it occupies the superior position. It is the meaning 
of a sentence: It is not distinct fro n the meaning of a verb. ad 
Whenever we are aware of an object to be accomplished by us: , 
it points to the’ means which are required for its realisation. es 
object to be accomplished is directly related to some of these means; 
ie., ‘some means are proximate. Some'means are indicated by’ words | 
which do not occur in the “sentence. Some means are pointed by: 
some other sentences. Some means are revealed to us by passages’ 
- o¢curing ‘in- other’ contexts. Some means render their indirect- 
assistance to realise the object to be accomplished. Some~means are? 
abandoned by the object to be accomplished though they stand in’ 
close proximity but lack capacity. Though some means stand ‘in a 
remote place yet the object to be accomplished attracts them since’ 
they are capable of bringing it about. An act (an object to be done)" 
which is performed by a host of objects denotéd by- case- -ending#! 
rendering proximate or remote help to it is the meaning of a sentence. 
[On hearing the injunctions such as “ One should sacrifice |”, 
‘“ One should, make gifts,” ‘‘ One should pour libation,’’ ““ One should 
study the Vedas” ‘and soon a person who is impelled to action knows 
that this action should be performed and performs it. The word 
which reveals qualifications for a person wishing to perform an’ “action 
implies the agent who is required for the performance of an action’ ’ 
Thus it makes us understand that an agent has usefulness in‘his: 
action. It purports to convey that this person is the agent of this’ 
particular action and this action is to be’ completed by this person. ' . Tn 
that case an agent forsakes its principal position in a sentence since dn: 
agent is a means to an action but not vice versa. An-agent is’ also‘. 
known to us as the executor. of an action. A sentence also advises 
-a peron to this effect that he should do this. If you ask “ Why’ does’ 
a person perform an action?’’, then our rejoinder is that the’ ‘sentence: 
which’ enjoins a person to do is regarded by him as the valid source” 
of knowlédge. ' One has peen ordered by the injunctive sentenċė, “ One” 
‘should perform this action’. - If a persón'who has been'thus o:deraq’ 
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does not perform the prescribed action then he wiil transgress an . 
injunction, i.e., an obligatory duty. One discharges his duty because., 
he has conviction in the validity of the scriptures. A man who does: 
not covet for the fruit of an action performs an action ,because he is 
goaded by the ‘habit of performing actions. This habit: strengthens. 
` his attitude of indifference towards, the worldly objects. This attitude 
being confirmed, he gradually negates the reality ‘of all worldly. 
objects. Thus, he acquires the highest qualification, for realising. the 
absolute. As he qualifies himself so he acquires a deep insight into 
the subtle truth. The highest qualification, acquired by him, enables 
him to grasp the summum bonum of life. If we are to discuss this 
matter then we are to prolong this topic to a greater length. Let l 
us cut short this discussion for the present. The drift of this section, 
is that as an action plays the most important part in a sentence so it 
is the meaning of a sentence. Jaimini says ‘‘ That which does for 
another is śeşa (subsidiary). A substance, the attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance occupy a, atibsidiary position in a, 
sentence. Bat a sacrifice; its result, viz, heaven, etc., and a person who. 
enjoys the result are not regarded as gesa.’’ „The inner significance | 
of Jaimini’s sūtra is that a ‘substance, the attribute of a substance 
and the consecration of a substance render a service to an action but 
an action assists none. In other words, an action is an ‘end | in itself 
but not á means to an end, Thus it is not subsidiary. ] J 


? 
ve 


THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT A SENTENOE. POINTS 
TO THE RESULT OF AN ACTION SINCE THE FRUIT OF AN ACTION: 
IS SUPERIOR TO THE ACTION ITSELF ' ' T 


“o eg t 


The criticism of tlhe. above thesis is as follows. Why Hiss an 
action occupy tbe principal position in a sentence? Does it occupy 
such a position by its intrinsic nature? Or does it acquire the position. ` 

: by verbal authority ? i 

If we look over the problem from the realistic point of view then” 
we find the superiority of the fruit of an action. No intelligent man, 
undertakes a fruitless action. _ 

Though a person is enjoined by the’ Vedas or directed by: his’, 
superiors or commanded by his king to do an action yet he does not. 
betake himself to it whem: he is not confident of his success.. A dullard 
carries out the -order of his superiors sither in order to avoid a slap, 
or in order to gain a sweet-meat. In other words,. a fool indiscreetly 
undertakes an action either out of fear or out of greed. 
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-The Mimansakas re-examine their criticism and hold that they 
will: not ‘decide the question'of superiority from the realistic point of 
‘view but from the'linguistic point of view: ‘They attach the highest 
authority-to the verbal knowledge. The knowledge which is com- 
‘municated to them by words is taken as‘valid. Let us take an 
example viz: king’s servant (raja-purusa). If the actual order of 
things is taken into consideration then a king oe: supies the most 
exalted position, being the ruler of the world. The wretched person 
who serves -hin carns his -livelitood, obeying his will. But if the 
superiority is decided from the linguistic point of view then the 
servant occupies the superior position in the compound word. The `’ 
Yeason į is that in a tat- purusa compound the sense of the last member 
predominates. Similarly, in case of the above injunctions viz. 
“ One should sacrifice’’, ‘One should make gifts, ’’ “f One should 
pour libations ’ ’ etc. an action has been emphatically advised.. The 
sense of an action predominates i in those injunstive sentences. But 
one who is desirous of heaven should sacrifice. Now why the clause 
£ Who is, desirous of heaven’’ has been given? Does it not point 
to the fruit ‘of an aclion? Let the question of superiority be settled. 
An agent has been mentioned for the purpose of an action. In other 
words, an agent is a means toan end. The end is an action. But 
if- an’ action is done and a result is produced in the natural order of 
things: then let the resulf be produced. Let an agent put forth his 
eneigy for the fruition of his action. But the above injunctive 
sentences do not attach prominence to the fruit of-an action. The 
statement that if au action is performed then the -result itself follows 
is significant. What ‘is the significance of the word itself ? Tt 
purports to convey that an action is not a means to an end viz. the 
result’ of an action. 

The above contention of the Miminsakas is. not NE sound. 
If they ‘interpret ‘the injunctive sentence ‘‘ Svargakimo Yajeta ” in 
the above manner then it will be difficult syntactically to Connort 
the word if Svargakamah ” with the verb ‘ ‘yajeta ’. 


The Mimansakas meet the objection with the following remark. 

` The .word in question denotes the subject of the sentence A subject 
is a means to an ‘action but not vice versa. The critics point out 
that the word ‘ Svarga kimah’ does not stand for the subject. It 
refere. to one who qualifies himself for the enjoyment of the frait of 
an action. ‘But nobody is Known to be desirous of heaven from his 
very birth so that he may be engaged in the action as an agent. 

The literal meaning of the word ‘‘Svarga kamah ” is either of the 
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„following two. A man who has a longing for heaven is called Svarga- 


“kamah,’ Or, a man who wishes for heaven is called ‘ Svargakamah ’. 
¿The two, senses of the above term clearly state that a person: who has’ 
set his'heart upon heaven is Svargakamah, 

, Now, Let us discuss how heaven, the object of desire, is anaE 
tically connected with the verb. Does it render visible or invisible 
help to the verb? D St s5 A vee 


Bd A HEAVEN DOES NOT Visa ASSIST THE. VERB 


2 
gs 
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The sentences,, viz. ‘Sandal is heaven, “ Damsels, ` sweet 
‘siztoens, “are heaven ’ a imply the identity of heaven with’ substances 
like Sandal, .damsels’ etc.. Hence the word ‘heaven’ “denotes (3 i 
substance. _Jaimini holds that if substances are related to the object 
of. a verb then tbey, assisting the object of a verb, are related .to the 
verb. _As sour milk and other such objects, being an accessory matter, 
render ‘assistance to an action so heaven indirectly contributes its help 
to the action in question? Desire, also, has its contribution in this 


© matier because it exercises influence, over the collection of materials 


which are a means to the action in question. Thus, it benefits an 
action. The benefit which such desire renders to an action is ‘visible 
since a person moves for collecting materials, being. induced by | such 
desire. 

coy) The view in sioni is not ound since ‘the word, even does 
noti denpte a, substance since it denotes bliss but not a substance. 
The very sandal is not heaven, to a person who is afflicted “with cold. a 
But it is said to, be heaven by him who is oppressed by, the heat of 
summer. The very lady is designated as heaven by an erotic person. | 
But she is not so to a person whose passion has subsided. Thus 
heaven -invariably denotes bliss but not a substance.. As heaven is 
not a substance so if is nob a means to action. Some thinkers imagine 
that. the peak of the gold- ‘mountain is heaven. since no other place i is, 
an abode of infinite, bliss. Such a place i is not a means to the | said 
action since nobody can have an access, to it like sour r milk etc. — 


| Haven DOES NOT RENDER INvISIBLĘ HELP OF AN Action 


yao wit 
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Tt one’ imagines that‘our‘inner organ is an ocean’ and concentratés 
his mind | pon this imaginary- “object then he acquires merit” and 
thereby benefits ' an action. “Similarly, desire for héaven ` will-génerate 
metit and through this invisible result help the act of sacrificing. 

Suell av’ iissutnption is far-fetched. - Heaven is infinite bliss: Bliss is 


T 
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not a means to an end! But everything else is a means tò bliss which 
is an end in itself. Hence, héaven is not a means to a sacrifice. But 
` @ sacrifice is a means to heaven. "Rhus as the above sentence does not 
enjoin-a means toa sacrifice so the word ‘Svarga-kamah’ (one who . 
desires heaven) is not syntactically -connected with the verb since it 
does not communicate an agent. If you ask, ‘‘How is it connected 
with the verb?”? Then we say that the word stands for one -who 
enjoys. the fruit ‘of an action. 

: Who enjoys the fruit of an action? He who i is entitled to own 
the result of an action enjoys it. He who is capable of producing an 
action has right to enjoy its fruit. Now, the Mimansakas may con- 
tend:that the agent ofan action is only entitled to enjoy its fruit. 
They suggest that an adbikarin is a karty. In other words, the word 
‘Svarga- kamah’ . stands. for an agent. -The word ‘svami’ suggests an 
agent, ‘but does pot’ denote. In rder to be the owner of the result of 
an act the person must possess ‘capacity. A person does not acquire 
the.right of ownership simply . because she’ happens to be an agent. 
The relation which "holds between an action and a person is not dis- 
tinct from that which subsists between a case-ending and a verb. 
(This is'the contention of the Mimansaks) (The Naiyayikas reply). A 
person knows at: first that it is his duty and he is capable of discharging 
it. Thus a person, being aware of the ownership relation, grasps the 
case-relation:: In. other words, he is conscious of the case- relation 
afterwards, . ; 
~~: Nowy, the Mīmänsakas raise: Dote point against - ‘the above 
decision. , They say ‘‘You do’ not deny existence to the case-relation 
asthe upholders of the thesis. that .ia word denotes only a universal 
refuge to believe the awareness of an individual. But how will.you 
prove, that the cage-relation is subsequently presented to our- conscious- 
ness?” Some thinkers : give an answer to this question. They hold 
that the person . requires no further qualification viz. his distinct 
relationship with. the verb since he has been already mentioned. as 
qualified. - A person who possesses the requisite qualifications of an 
agent, viz. capacity. etc, becomes the agent of an action. 

- Ifa person does. not posses such qualifications then he -has no - 
right to enjoy the fruit of an action. For this reason, we hold that 
a person who possesses the requisite’ qualifications is the real agent. 
Mere agency does not confer upon a person the right to enjoy the 
fruit of an, action. “Thug a person’ ‘who desires heaven acquires the 
said right.. ` If he performs ‘an action with the purpose of attaining 
l heaven then hé thinks ‘“et heaven be my enjoyable object. How 


A 
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can I attain heaven, and under this aspiration longs for heaven as his 
goal. Hence, the performer of a sacrifice is mentioned: as one who 
desires heaven. If that action'.does “not -lead” to heaven then > an 
opposite idea is presented to our mind viz. he desires heaven but” ‘per- 
forms’a sacrifice. “He longs for one thing but does another thing. 
Such a critical attitude of onr, mind may ‘develop. ‘Therefore, if it is 
not admitted that ‘an action is a mean’ to one’s: :desidetatum’ then: a 
person who desires heaven: cannot engage himself. in ‘that? action.. ‘Tha 
person is not entitled to.an action then-he can in'no. way: be connectéd 
with it. So when one deserves the fruit of a sacrifice: ‘he ‘who desires 
heaven goés to perform-a sacrifice. ‘The title does not -accrue to a 
person if the causal relation does not subsist between’ the act of 
sacrifice and beaven. Hence, we: must admit that heaven'is the end 


and the act of sacrifice is a means to it. Therefore ‘an -action, being. 


a means to its fruit—the end, cannot maintain ‘its ptingipal: position i in 
a sentence. We cannot hold that the sentence which : “contains a verb 
signifying this action purports to convey the action as ils meaning. 
Jaimini has also said to this effect :—‘‘When an ‘action’ is performed 
in order to realise an object an action - ‘Secupies a 2 subordinate ‘place, 


N r 


being itself accessory. Co e giia 


Say, “‘Which action is the meaning of a sentence?” . ‘Do you say 


that the act of sacrifice, the meaning of: the root “ yaj’, is the meaning 
in question? Or, do you say that the: said action is “conveyed by -a 
suffix attached to the root? Of these two suppositions’ what is 


conveyed by a root is a means to the object of desire. Hence, the ` 


action which is conveyed by a root occupies d subordinat’ place. “This 
position has -been’ already .madé: ‘clear. ` The meaning’ of a suffix 
becomes that of a sentence when it-is presented to us “only as a mearis 


y 


to the meaning of a root and the object of desire” In’ no -way,itis - 


presented to our consciousness: Our rival, thinkérs’ also - ‘approve: of 


this hypothesis. Hence, we hold that no sentence: ‘purports to convey 
an action as its principal as We believe that this - view: ig 
shared by all. a at Y i 


ÀS = PERSON Is MORE IMPORTANT THAN THE, aisuit to ‘BE ATTAINED i: 
SO HE MAY BE THE MEANING oF A SENTENCE’ 


Let us now follow the logical development of the above two 


hypotheses. Why do you say that a result is signified by a sentence ? 
Why do you diseard the hypothešis that an _agtion i is the meaning of a 
sertence? The reason is that it occupies a subordinate place, This 


logic applies to the case of a result also. A result is also subordinate 


to a person since it serves the purpose of a person. Heaven ` is not 
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attained by itself? ;A person éndeavours fo attain if. But everybody, 
desires al] objects .as_they are, to be enjoyed by him. As they are 
desired: by a person’ so they do not occupy a principal position in a 
sentence. Jaimini has stated that a result is also not prominent since 
it.serves the purpose of a person. -Now, the -logi¢al conclusion which. 
is suggested bythe above discussion is this that a person who performs 
a. sacrifice should be the meaning of a séntence. He-uses freedom 
and.Jeans upon none. The Mimansakas point out that the above 
conclusion:is not satisfactory. .A person is also used as a means. He 
is engaged in consecrating posts made up of. fig trees. The height of a 
post made up of. fig tree is- measured by that of a person. Thus a 
person- is. required to some action. Jaimini also holds that a person 
isa „means to an action: : 


THE Rerytarion OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT AN ACTION OR A 
l ” PERSON TS. SIGNIFIED BY A SENTENCE 


-I£ we. adroit the authority. of Jaimini then we are in a fix. We do 
E know what'we shall.do. -Let us clearly state the problem. One 
acts in order to have a.result, .A result in ‘its turn serves the purpose 
ofa person. The airn of a sacrifice is also to complete an action. If 
“the wheel of prominence revolves in this fashion then which of ‘them 
will occupy, the principal position. in a sentenée? Which will be the 
meaning of a sentence? - ' Te eS 
` Our answer'to the above problem is as ‘follows. A person is not 
the meaning of a sentence since there is a divergence of opinion . 
regarding the: bypothesis" that a person is signified by a verb—not to 
speak’ of the hypothesis that ¢ a oe is signified by a sentence, Why, 
do you.say ‘that the agent, ` ' the performer of an action is not 
signifiéd by” a'verb? . nes ig the rule laid down in Panini’s; ° 
grammar a ‘lakara; la verb in all its ténses) signifies an agent. Why 
shall we. not hold that’ an. agent is signified by a verb? What is the 
meaning of ‘the term (lakara) ?. Panini enjoins that when the present 
. tense of a verb is to be indicated lakira assumes the form of lat. 
‘When an ‘agent i is to be communicated the suffix ‘sap’ is attached to it. 
A verb “takés -an- inflexion in the second person when it is syntacti- 
cally connected with ‘second ‘person pronoun. A verb takes an in- 
` flexion.in the first person when it is syntactically connected with first 
person pronoun. `. '. A verb takes an inflexion in the third person when it 
is syntactically, connected with the third petson. The inflexions which 
‘indicate the third person are. ‘tip’, _ ‘tas’ and ‘jhi’. In order to indicate - 
the plural number of:.a persón the terminal inflexion which is attached 


y 
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toa verb has a definite form. To date the- dual ‘of the singular 
number of a person the terminal inflexion, attached to a verb, has a 
distinct form. Thus, each number bas been distinctly ‘indicated -by a 
separate sentence. ‘The sutras which enjoin cases; number and case- 
endings should point to syntactical unity as they all refer to one. and 
the same substantive. The sentence ‘‘One person cooks’ has been 
interpreted by the authorities on grammar thus: “As the number. 
of thè nominative case of the verb (to cook) is singular so thé terminal - 
suffix ‘tip’ is attached to it. If there are two nominative cases of the 
verb (to cook) then the terminal suffix: ‘tas’ is attached to it.. If the 
nominative cases of the verb (to cook) are more than two then the’ 
terminal suffix ‘jhi’ is attached to it. Thus it is clear that the 
number of the nominative case is conveyed: by a verb with a suffix” 
attached to if but not the nominative case. Hence, how is it that 
the nominative: case of a verb, i.e., an agent, is conveyed, by a verb? 
There is no need of elaborately discussing the subject matter of 
another science. Therefore, a person who performs an act is. not the l 
meaning of a sentence. The result produced by a verb, is not' the 
meaning of a sentence since the dilemma that a result is either an 
accomplished object or not cannot be solved. If a result is-an accom- | 
plished fact then the designation ‘does not properly ee to it since 
it has been mentioned as 4a object of desire.’ sa 

. ~ ae 
THE Proor OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT BHAVANA IS THE MBANINĞ 

_ GF A SENTENCE : 


If an do plished fact is not a result then 'a result is to be. 

l brought into being. In that case, we cannot imagine that a result, 
‘cannot be produced. Therefore, the Mimansakas propound the bypo- 
thesis that an activity is the meaning ofa sentence. -This activity 
or process leads on toa possible result. Hence, it is ‘bound up with 
past, present and future times. , l i i 


Tar DETERMINATION OF TAÐ NATURE OF AN ACTIVITY 


What is a bhāvanā, i.e., a process. A bhāvanā'is-that which’ 
brings into being -an object ta be produced. ‘The result, viz., heaven 
etc., is to be produced since it comes into being. Whatever comes ` 
into being is also brought into being. Our experience ‘teaches that. 
whatever comes into being is the nominative case of the verb. ‘to be’. 
Whatever is either eternal or unreal does not come -into ‘being. 
Kumarila Bhatta says to this effect in his Sloka- varttika. ` [An object 
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which does not come. into existence or- e a endures ‘for ‘ever eannot. 
i like the'sky-flower or-the'sky.] - ry h ' 

. Heaven:and such other. objécts..:which are abies of.our adits are. 
sth ‘than: the sky‘and the sky-flower.:': For:this reason such, objects» . 
may ‘be: created. :vA bhāvanā is.an activity.of the agent towards: 
a course of action which terminates in a result. It signifies that it 
causes one to’ come into being. This idea is expressed by a causal 
suffix attached to the verb ‘to be’. The heaven is the nominative 
case of the non:causal verb ‘is’. The nominative case of the original 
verb becomes the objective case of the same verb with the causal 
suffix attached to it. Thus ‘bhāvanā’ denotes the activity of an 
agent who causes ` something to come into being. A person brings 
into being heaven which is to come into being, by means of "his own 
activity. The very activity which produces it (a result) is called 
‘bhavana’. 

Now, the propounders of the hypothesis that a sentence signifies 


an action put a question to the framers of the new thesis, They . 


suggest that the so-called activity of a person is nothing but an 
action. This activity is not’ distinct from an action. It is not a 
- class by itself. Hence, the hypothesis that a sentence points to 
-an action has not been refuted. This suggestion creates a new 
problem. ‘ An answer to this problem is ‘as follows: Any and every 
‘action is not a bhavana, i.e., the ‘activity of an agent. Bhavana is 
the activity of an agent. But it is distinct from all visible sacri- 
ficial acts which are done in an order of-time, viz.; prior and posterior. 
Some of these acts are previously performed and the others are sub- 
sequently performed. All these acts are arranged in due order of 
time. A bhavana is distinct from the aggregate of the sacrificial acts 


thus arranged. The activity of an agent is experienced by us as , 


distinct from such sacrificial acts taken both singly and collectively. 


A bhāvanā. (the activity of an agent) is not to be produced by.’ 


any one of those acts. It does not produce only one of those acts. 


But it produces all acts ‘whigh are produced and which, at the same _ 


` time, produce other acts, This activity is distinct from all acts and 
cases and is communicated to us by a word. (This is the sense of 
the above verse). Let us’ critically examine an example. A verb 
in the’ subjunctive mood, viz., Yajeta has been illustrated. If we 
analyse the word ‘yajeta’ ye find that it consists of two parts, viz., 
a.verb (the root Yaja) and a suffix, indicative of subjunctive mood. 
The root ‘yaj’ signifies the act of sacrifice etc. The suffix, attached 
-to the root, communicates an injunction which has an impelling torge 
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and the number of agent ete. But the activity of. an agent ‘which: 
is distinct from processes, denoted by a root, and is called-bhavana’ 
-is not conveyed fo us by a suffix. Panini recognises ‘no such in- 
» flection like the suffix indicative of the subjunctive mood as points; 
to the activity of an agent. Hence, the activity of an agent i does, 


not constitute the meaning of a sentence. i aus an 
~ (To be continued)... . 
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BENGAL (1750-1800). 
HEMENDRA PARSAD Gases E 
CHAPTER IV 


. AFTER THE GREAT FAMINE 


After the famine (1770: A D. ) -plenty returned to the silent and 
deserted Province. But the masses could take no part in that plenty 
nor did they enjoy peace. 


The actual state of things would be apparent from the following 
description of the district of Beerbhoom, given by Hunter who depend- 
ed for his materials on official records :— 

‘In the large province, as it was then “called, of Beerbhoom ` 

‘there had been close on six thousand rural communes under cultiva- 
tion, 1765. This was found four years before the famine; three years 
aftet it, there were little more than four thousand five hundred. No 
new generation, meanwhile, was growing up, for the young had suffer- 
.ed most severely during the famine, and throughout the ensuing six- 
- teen years (1770-1785) depopulation, went steadily on. In 1771-1772 
more than one-third of the district had been written down as ‘Palataka’, 
deserted, and in 1776 out of an estimated rental of £114,482 only 
£63,350 were:realised* The inhabitants, nio longer able to defend them- 
.selyes-from the wild beasts, drew closer and closer together towards the’ 
centre of the district, the roads became impassable by reason of the 
jungle, and a country formerly so convenient for the passage of troops 
‘that it had repeatedly been.selected as the battle field on which was 
decided the: fate of Béngal, and one which is now so closely cultivated 
- that hardly a tiger or even a wild pig can be found within its bound- 
‘aries, is described by a traveller in 1780 as a pathless forest In one 
of the-earliest. numbers of the first newspaper published in India 
(Hickey’s Gagette of 20th April, 1780), a correspondent states that 
‘Colonel Blair with a “Detachment of Sepoys had forced a passage 
“through the Beerbhoom * Province, a route that no body of troops 
‘ever marched before: : They marched through but an extensive wood, 
all,the way a perfect wilderness. Sometimes a small willage presented 
itself in the midst of these jungles, with a little cultivated ground 
around it, hardly sufficient to encamp the two batallions. These 
woods abound with tigers and bears ‘which infested the camp every 
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night, but did no other. damage than carrying off a child or killing 
some of the gentlemen’s hackery (wagon) bullotks’.’’ * 

The condition of Bir bhoom was typical of the condition of almost 
all the ‘districts in nor thern, central and wostern Bengal, as the 
‘effects of the famine had passéd lightly.over Hast Bengal only. 


The famine had been as bad as a convulsion of nature, an 
earthquake or a tornado or ‘the ‘actiye work of a volcano. 


But the Company. was.relentless in its collections. In the letter 
which Warren Hastings and his colleagues wrote to the Court of 
Directors on ‘the 8rd" Novembér, “L772 they ` ‘tried to’ explain ' why ee 
diminution “of the” ‘revenue ‘of the- Company’ had not been ‘consequeitt 
on the calamity. i ERN Sipoti 
*. + “To ascertain: all the means by which ‘this was’ effecte will ` 
hot be easy. Itilis difficult ‘to trace the Progress of: the. Collections 
through allits’ Intricate Channels,. ot: even -to' comprehend"! all: the 
Artiéles which composé the Revenue in “its first - operations. ` One 
‘Tax, however, ‘we wili. endeavour ‘to’ describe, ‘ag it may serve’ to 
-saccount for the Equality which has been preserved in the past: Col- 
Jections;: and to which it has principally -contributed. It is called 
Najay, and it “is. an Assessment upon the actual: inbabitants of every 
Inferior Description: of Lands, to make-up for’ the “Joss sustained ‘in 
‘the Rents ‘of their ` Poenta, ‘who are > either'dead" or have fled the 
country” ?- oat Testy 

They: admitted that the’ tax was' “equally - ita politi¢ in^its Insti- 
tution’ and ‘oppressive’in the. mode of exactihg” and “‘had'not ‘hig 
‘sanction’ of: the. Government, ‘but 'took’place as a ‘matter’ of’ course”. 
“It was'-also : ‘‘itteconciderable ‘ to. ‘strict justicé”’ , but’ was ' resorted to. 
‘Tt was a case of.necessily knows no law. “+t cher o ut. Doai 

In:-1776 the scarcity of. cultivators had: onai eee) 
the ordinary relations’ in Bongi of landlord ‘and ‘tenant? ‘‘In the 
present state of the country,;’’ wrote Mr; Franëis in that year’ ‘the 
yot has in.fact the: advantage over the zémindar.:' Where so-much 
„iland lies waste’and so few hands are left for cultivation," ne peasant” 
must be courted to undertake ib.”? 00. te Up 

- By degrees’ the agricultural population‘ ‘divided -itself * into ‘two - 
ane ‘the so-called ‘resident’ cultivators ° who,i-frora attachment’ to 
their. family inheritance oy by véason’ of indebtedness" tò ‘thei superior 
ee holder continued on Oe same come ‘as: ‘béfére’ thé fainiie, ‘and ‘a 
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3 Minute of Mr. Francis, Revenue Collections, 1776. , Rabe eae 
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more adventurous class termed non-resident or vagrant cultivators, 
consisting of immigrants from adjoining territories, and of subjects 
of the Company who had abandoned ‘their previous. holdings. ‘‘Within 
six years after the depopulation the classification had distinctly taken 
place, and the migratory agricultural class, which had formerly been 
an insignificant element in the population continued during 30 years 
to be the most prominent feature in the rural economy of Bengal’’.* 
“Everything tended to develope the growth of this class. Landhold- 
ers saw one-half of their estates lying waste for want of cultivators, 
and they began to entice away the tenantry of their neighbours, and 
even toimport labour from foreign States. In order to encourage 
them to. settle, holdings were offered at very low rents, and the 
proprietors became every year more impoverished, they became 
more and more eager in bidding against one another for the services 
of the non-resident agricultural class till at length such cultivators 
obtained: their land at half price. The resident husbandmen, unable 
to.compete on these terms, threw ‘up their holdings in great num- 
bers.’ * By 1784 the desertion became so serious as to attract the 
attention of the British Parliament. “The land still remained vacant 
of cultivators, however, and it was not till 30 yaars after the famine 
that abundant import of labour and the growth of a new generation 
restored’ inhabitants to Bengal. ` ‘Every proprietor is collecting 
husbandmen from the hills to improve his low lands,’ wrote Mr. ' 
‘Thomas Lawd, in 1792, but in spite of such efforts the most moderate 
calculation stated the uncultivated portion of the province at one-third, 
„while other authorities asserted that at least one-half, if not two-thirds 
„of Bengal lay waste’’.° : é 
Thus men from the hills and aborigines from the neighbouring 
‘provinces came and .were invited and encouraged to settle in Bengal 
_crealing a new element in the population of the Province. 


The country became every year a more total ‘waste, but the 
. English Government constantly demanded an increased land-tax ! 
Violent feuds broke out among tbe landed proprietors ‘who kept ` 
in their service armed retainers and encouraged and harboured docoits 
‘who served them as and when necessary. English officials often took 
an active part in. the “quarrels between landed proprietors. It was 
‘said that a gang-robbery never occurred -without a landed proprietor 
being at the bottom of it. 
Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal. 


Vide Hastings’ Minute of 12th November, 1776. 


4 
5 
* Quoted by Hunter from a rare tract in Ooterpara collection. 
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To add to the miseries of the people: Bengal was practically -held 
by banditti. n 


Writes Hunter :- 


‘ Bands of cashiered soldiers, the dregs of the Mussulman armiés, 
roamed about plundering as they went. They frequently dressed 
themselves in the Company’s uniform, with a view to wholesdle 
extortion from the villagers, a fraud rendered So plausible by- the 
“disorderly conduct of our own troops on the line of March, that a séries 
of stringent enactments failed to put it down. Lawlessness breeds 
lawlessness, and the miserable peasantry, stripped of their hoard for . 
‘the winter, were forced to become pluaderers in turn. Barly in 1771, 
the local officers report ‘ the frequent firing of villages by the psople 
whose distress drives them to such acts of despair and villany. 
Numbers of ryots, who have hitherto borne the first of characters 
among their neighbours, pursue this last resource to procure them- 
selves a subsistance’. They formed themselves into bands of so- 


‘called houseless devotees, and roved about the country in armies fifty 


thousands strong. ‘A set of lawless bwilitti,” wrote the Council 
in 1778, * known under the name of Stayasis or Faquirs, havé long 
infested these countries; and, un ler pr:tence of religious pilgrimage, 
have been accustomed to traverse the chief part of Bengal, begging, 
stealing, and plundering wherever. they go, and as it best suits thair 


* convenience to practise. In the years subsequent to the famine, 


their ranks were ‘swollen by a crowd of starving peasants who had 
neither seeds nor implements to recommence cultivation with, and 
the cold weather of 1772 brought them down upon the harvest fields 
of Lower Bengal, burning, plundering, ravaging, ‘in bodies of fifty 
thousand men’. The collectors called out the military; but after a 
temporary success our Sepoys ‘were at length totally defeated, and 
Captain Thomas (their leader), with .almost the whole party cut off. 
It was not till the close of the winter that the Council could report to 
the Court of Directors, that a battalion, under an experienced com- 
mander, had acted successfully against them ’’.” oi 


But the intimation was premature—a case of wish _ being father 
to thought. For, on 31st March, 1773. -Warren Hastings’ admitted 
that the commander who had suceeeded Captain Thomas ‘‘ unhappily 
underwent the same fate’’, and four battalions of the army were 
then actively engaged against the banditti, but that, in spite ‘of ‘the 


1 Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal. 
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militia levies called ‘from the landholders, their combined operations 
had been fruitless. f 
.. “The inhabitants made common cause with’ the marauders, and 

the whole rural administration was unhinged”. 

In a letter written by Hastings on 9th March, 1773, we read :— 

‘Our own provinces have worn something of a warlike appear- 
ance this year, having been infested by bands of Senassies, who have 
defeated two smäll parties of Purgunnah Sipoys (a rascally corps) and 
. cut off the two officers who commanded them...... The history of 
this people is curious. They inhabit or rather possess the country 
lying south of the hills of Tibbet from Caubul to China. They go 
mostly naked. They have neither towns, houses, nor families, but 
rove continually from place to place, recruiting their numbers with 
the healthiest children they can steal in the conntries through which 
they. pass. Thus they are the stọutest and most active men in India. 
_ Many are merchants. They are all pilgrims, and held by all castes of - 
Gentoos in great veneration. This infatuation prevents our obtaining 
any, intelligence of their motions, or’ aid from the country against 
them, notwithstanding very ‘rigid orders which have been published 
for these -purposes, in so much that they often appear in the heart of 
the province as if they dropped from heaven. They are hardy, 
bold, and enthusiastic to a degree surpassing credit. Such are the . 
Sennassies, the gipsies of Hindostan.” 8 

Indeed these people—robbers -and roving pilgrims combined— 
formed a curious band harassing the people and terrorising them and, 
at the same time, paralysing the administration which the English 
were building up in the province. They were a terror to the Province 
and a power to reckon with—a factor unknown in most countries. 

According to W. T. Stead war is the sum of all knaveries. It 
was about the Boer War that he wrote with characteristic boldness— 
“ Slavery is said to be the mi of all .villanies, but war is assuredly 
the sum of all knaveries. “The suspension of the moral law which is 
assumed when war is declared is not by any means confined to the 
sixth commandment. The elimination of ‘not’ in the Command 
‘Thou shalt not kill’ ig no doubt its first and immediate effect; but ` 
it would seem that as im war killing is no murder, so stealing is 
regarded as no offence. The story of the frauds practised by 
contractors and others who flourish in war time, supplies an even 
more squalid and sedmy side to glorious war than the carnagesof the | 
battle field? But when war and famine .appear hand in hand the 


E Gleig— Memoirs of the Life of the Hon. Warren H astings. ‘ 
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situation becomes even worse.. Famine, like war, makes man abandon | 
all considerations of humanity and demoralises and debases society. 
absolutely. In Bengal after a period of.maladministration war and 
famine appeared as twins. And no wonder the condition they created; 
was congenial to robbery. ` The Sannyasis were.not the only organised 
gangs of decoits infesting Bengal anq terrorising the people. The 
arm of the Government—new and feeble—-was not long enough to.. 
reach them nor strong enough to strike them. ‘The Thugs and.. 
dacoits were here, there, everywhere. ` Most of the districts were. 
harassed by dacoits. l e, 
The most persistent disturkers of the peace in Midnapore were the 
Chuars—members of the wild tribes who inhabited the Jungle- Mahals 
and the. tracts beyond them. The Jungle: Chiefs or Zamindars too’ 
were a turbulent and independent class. “Towards the close of-the? 
nineteenth century the Chuars broke out in open rebéllion. -The out 
' break began in 1798. Price in his ‘“‘Chuar Rebellion of 1799’ states— 
“1799 A.D. is marked in the Midnapore annals as the .year of the’ 
great Chuar rebellion, ghastly with, its horrors and massacre...... It was- 
not till the close of the year that the’ District was restored to a state 
of only partial tranquillity.’ When the British occupied Ausgarh and 
 Karnagarh Rani Shiromani—suspected to be one of’the leaders of the 
-rebels, was put under arrest and brought to Midnapore as a- piihener 
(6th April, 1799). i 


In the District of Naddea the name of the village—Oola was 
changed to Birnagar (the place of heroes) when the- inhabitants of the 
place succeeded in capturing some dacoits. The then district authority’ 
‘wrote thus—‘‘The spirited conduct of ‘the inhabitants of Ooloo dn thé 
present occasion entitles their town to be dosignatgd,: with a more’ 
‘worthy name and to some mark of distinction. “The name of the 
village should be changed to Beernagar, that is the town of heroes.” 
In the encounter with the dacoits 9 villagers were wounded while 28 
dacoits were arrested. The band of dacoits consisted of men of 
various castes including Brahmins and Kayasthas as stated in aren 

_ nath Mitra Mustaffy’s ‘‘Ula or Birnagar’’. ` — a 

The dacoits were well organised and’, the spoils ‘were | often 

brought from great distances. Even Calcutta was not” free’ 


from the atlaeks of these dacoits. In despair Warren Hastings- 
ordered that every convicted dacoit should . be executed; that. 


he shouid be ‘“‘ executed in all the forms and terrors of the law”. 
in his native village ; that his whole family should, be. made | 
slaves ; ‘and that every” inhabitant of the village should be nBee 


- 
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Inspite of these severities, however, ‘dacoits continued. to flourish. 
Sometimes. they set fire to houses and attacked villages and towns 
under cover of confusion occasioned-by it. ‘‘The conflagrations that 
resuited threatened to destroy whole cities. In March, 1780, a fire - 
occured: in Calcutta that burned ‘down fiffeen thousand houses.’ 
Nearly two hundred -pegplé perished in the flames. Clear cases of 
incendiarism are constantly’ recorded, and at length it: was gravély 
recommended that those owning straw houses should have bambod 
with three hooks at the end to catch the villains.’’*® Tt became an 
invariable practice in English houses for the porter to shut the outer 
door at the commencement of each meal and not to open it till the 
butler brought him word that the pldte was safely ‘locked up. If 
English houses where there were guns could be raided what .wonder 
that the Indians were in constant dang er of being plundered by gangs 
of docoits ? et, 

The sufferings of the people kag no bounds. There was none 
to protect them. . There was no strong government as in Vishnupur.to 
safeguard the rights of the people. The Abbe Raynal gave the follow; 
ing account of Vishnupur under the Hindu kings :— 

‘Liberty and property are safe in *Vishnupur. Robbery, either ` 
public or private is never heard of. As soon as any stranger enters 
the territory, he becomes under the protection of the laws which pro- 
vide for his security. He is furnished with guides at free cost, who. 
conduct him from place to place and are answerable for his person and 
effects. When he changes his conductors, the new ones deliyer to 
those they relieve an attestation of their conduct, which is registered 
and afterwards’ sent to the Raja...... Whoever finds a purse or other’ 
thing‘ of value hangs it upon the first tree he meets with, and informs 
the ‘nearest | guard who gives ‘notice of it to the public by beat ‘of* 
. druim,” i ai 

' If this could be the condition ‘in a small territory’ in Bengal How 
is it that the parts of the Province outside it was a prey ‘to dacoits?' 
The Government must be held ‘Zenponsible for this ` disgrocetul state of 
affairs. ` f = 

The meék resignation of the people of Bengal during the famine- 
which surprised the Abbey Raynal had, it seems, become ä'secònd 
nature with them. ‘Many years later Hunter wrote :— me FY Dae 

“The Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither’ 
accident nor chance can ruffte......the emotional part of ‘his’ nature’ is” 


9 Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal. = 
10 Philosophical History of the Settlement in the East and West Indies, - 
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in strict subjection ; his-resentment enduring but ‘unspoken; his 
gratitude of the sort that silently descends from generation to genera- 
tion. The passion for privacy reaches its climax in the domestic 
relations, An outer apartment, in even the humblest households, is set- 
apart for strangers and'the transaction of business, but everything: 
behind it is a mystery. The most intimate friend does not venture to 
make those commonplace kindly enquires about a neighbour’s wife or 
daughter, which European courtesy demands from mere acquain- 
tances. This family privacy is maintained at any price. During the 
famine of 1666 it was found impossible to render public charity avail- 
able to the female inembers of the respectable classes, and many a: 
rural.,household starved slowly to death without uttering a complaint’ 
“or “making a sign.” ™! 


It isa subject of study—this recignalicn to suffering without’ 
protest—to oppression without attempt to strike in a people who had’ 


n once won reputation asa martial people from the days of Alexander 


“the Great who had heard of the Bengal arthies, with trained elephants.’ 

It ison record that when the Raja of Kashmir had a Bengal King 
assassinated tréacherously in Kashmir a band of Bengalis proceeded to 
far off Kashmir and there attempted to avenge the death of their King 
and fell fighting there.1* What were the reasons which combined to 
create such a change in the people of Bengal who had.accepted and 
developed the cult of Sakti (power) and who had been brave fighters? 


One of the chief causes of the deplorable degradation of the Irish 
under foreign rule was the oppression of the landlords, 1.€., those in 
‘power. Wrote Arthur Young :— 


‘The landlord of an Irish estate inhabited by Reman Catholics 
is a sort of despot who yields obedience to whatever concerns the poor 
to no law but his own will. Speaking a language that is despised,” 
professing a religion that is abhorred, and being disarmed, the poor 
find themselves in many cases slaves even inthe bosom of written 
liberty. A landlord in Ireland can scarcely invent an order which a 
servant, labourer, or cotter dares to refuse to execute. Disrespect or 
anything tending to haughtiness he may punish with his cane or his 
horsewhip with the most perfect security. * Knocking down is spoken 
of in a manner ihat makes an Englishman stare. Landlords of conse- 
quence have assured me that many of their cotters would think them- 
selves honoured by having their wives ar daughters sent for to the 


u Hunter—Annals of Rural Bengal. 
x Rājtarangini. 
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bed-of their. masters, a mark.of slavery that proves the oppression 
under which such. people. must live’’*’. 
© “This is the passage which Morley cited in reply to an able super- 
visor. Government relief works in Ireland who held that the Irish knew 
no difference -between the truth anda lie, and said that no social 
‘system on earth, or in the darker realms. under the earth, could have 
been. better devised for breeding meh indifferent to questions between 
truth'and lies. Men talk of the necessity of history and the fatality of 
race; but Jet.us be quite sure in Ireland not to set down to the second 
what.is easily explained by the first.’’’* 
It was in this state of things described by Young irat Thomas 
David wrote :— x i 
see ae ee UNF Vg 
“God of Justice, I cried, send Thy spirit downs”. Rs 
On those lords so cruel and proud, X 
Soften their hearts and relax their frown, © f COMM ON 
Or, else, I cried aloud, mt. ROOM. 
Vouchsafe strength to the peausant’s hand s a 
To drive them at length from out the land.’: že 
i And what was the outcome of the opor RREN 
same poet :— ' 
“Remember still, through good and ill, 
How vain were prayers and tears, 
How vain were words till flashed the swords 
Of the Trish volunteers.” ™ 


` * The Hindus—members of the majority community, had been for a 
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long time under the oppressive rule of Moslems who were despots. 
The language of thé Hindus was despised and their faith was abhorred. 
At times the rulers made them pay an especial tax because of their 
religion and we have seen how men like Siraj-ed-Dowla could perpe- 
trate atrocities with impunity. In the demoralisation of the people 
lay the security of the rulers. 
- Tn-many cases the execrable example of the balers was imitated 
by ‘the Jandholders—both Hindu and Moslem. 
© "Of Russia under the ‘Tzars Gardiner has given the following 
incident in-the life of Prince Kropotkin who throughout his career had 
been dominated by two’ passions—the passion for intellectual conquest 
and the passion for human liberty :— : 
The horrożts:of serfdom scotched the sensitive soul of the boy 
thus :—‘‘One day-his-father falls into a rage with the slaves of the 


13 Young—Tour of Ireland. 
14 Morley— Recollections, Vol. I. 
16 Quoted in Conway’s Labour in Ireland. 
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hoftsehold.. His anger concentrates on poor Makar; the piano-tuner 
and sub-butler. He takes his seat atthe table) and writes a note; 
‘Take.Makar with this note to the police station and let a hundred 
Jashes with thé birch rod’be given to him’.’ Terror falls on the child. : 
He is suffocated with tears, and later in the day in a dark passage he. 
awaits the return of Makar, who comes with pale, distorted face. ' 
The child tries to kiss his hand, but Makar tears it away. and says, 
“Let me alone? you, too, when you are grown up, will you not: 
be just the same?’ ‘ No, no, never’; cries the child. ” 1°. f 

This is how the ruling classes of Russia domorsiiced the people: 
arid ‘crushed all spirit out of them.’ a 


“ The people of Bengal were also ill-treated and at ‘last answered 
to the description of Edwin Markham’ 8 ‘ The man with’ the Hoe’ 
“ Bowed by the weight of centuries, he bans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 
The emptiness of ages in his face’ ` 
And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and never hopes 
Stolid and stunned . 


Years had rolled on creating conditions pregnant with poignant 
possibilities. The Moslems had refused to shake hands with the 
Hindus over the bloody chasm of religious hatred and lanlordism had 
brought about pauperism. * Organised opposition to Oppression was 
far. from possible because of communal, social.and economic difer- 
ences between powerful interests—individual and communal., .- p, 

“There are some who hold that the cult of Vaishnavism- as 
preached:by Chaitanya—a cult which practically swept over the greater 
part of the. peninsula—had the effect of Bengalis becoming resigned to. 

‘fate and replaced - militarism by love. Bengal, Vaishnavism ‘has its 
characteristics. As Bipin Chandra Pal in his ‘ Bengal Vaishnavism ’ 
has put it, according to this Vaishnavism—‘‘God is not an abstraction, 
nor a philosophical generalisation of human experience.” ‘‘ Bhagaban 
is a concrete reality, a person. Thé concept personality implies 
differentiation and duality.” But it is*above all a -cult of love. 
As Bipin Chandra has explained-—‘‘ The gospel of Shree Krishna as 
delivered by Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu is the gospel of Universal 
Humanity, that knows no distinction betwean Brahmin and Chandala 


16 Gardiner—Pillars of Society. 
1 Bipin Chandre Pal—Bengal T EA 
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or between Aryan and non-Aryar or between Hindu and non-Hindu. 
In him are all races. one ; all religions one ; all cults and cultures 
one, that lead under different names and through different forms and 
formularies ultimate.to the-perfection of our common humanity.”’ 


But this lofty idea was difficult to maintain in its purity. ‘‘ The 
cultivation ‘of the love of God through the love and service of man and 
‘the realisation -of God in every human being, which has been the 
very soul of Bengal Vaishnavism, was consequently lost in the revival 
of ' Brahminical supernaturalism; symbolism and ; caste-laws. The 


superb humanism of the gospel of Shree Chaitanya Mahaprabhu and. 


its message of- tbe equality- of man, built upon his fundamental 
divinity, was thus overwhelmed by the spirit of mediaevel Brahminism 
with its excessive emphasis on what may be called Subjective Ideal- 
ism, and even the new Vaishnavic culture came to be dominated by 


an unreal and subjective emotionalism.’’ *® 


: By the time the British came to India to play sheir part on the 
politicai stage tbe change described above had been complete, and the 
-adoration of the Krishna-cult in place of the Sakti-cult that made 
the peopie accept the theory that salvation could be had merely by 
uttering the name of God in one incarnation was in vogue. It made 
the once martial Bengalis averse to resigtance—as it, is said to 
have reduced the martial races of Orissa into -servile slavishness. 
According to Bankim Chandra the Bengal Vaishnavism of Chaitanya 
was very different from- the original Vaishnavism and was a product 
of the mixture of the dross of Buddhist atheism with the old. Vaishnav- 
ism which advocated the adoration.of activism—not its rejection.’® 


Bengalis had been cultivating that class of mind which shrinks 
' from aggressiveness as if it were -a sin. «As Aurobindo has put it, 
those who cultivate this mentality fall from a high ideal :—. 


“í Their temperament forbids them to feel the delight of battle 


and they look on what they cannot‘understand as something monstrous ° 


and sinful. ‘Heal -hate by love’, ‘drive out injustice by justice ’ 
‘slay sin by righteousness’ is their cry. Love is a sacred name, 
but ıt is easier to speak of love than to love. The love which drives 
out hate is a divine quality of which only one man in a thousand is 
capable.- A saint full of love for all mankind possesses it, a philan- 
thropist consumed with a desire to’ heal the miseries of the race 


18 Ibid. 
19 See Anande Math. 
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possesses it, buf the mass of mankind does not and cannot rise to the 
height. Politics is concerned with masses of mankind and not with 
individuals. To ask masses of mankind to act as saints, to rise to the - 
height of divine love and practise it in relation to -their adversaries or: 
oppressors is to ignore buman nature. It is to set a premium on 
injustice and violence by paralysing the hand of the -deliverer- when 
raised to strike The Gita is the best answer to those who shrink . 
from battle as a sin, and aperession as a lowering of morality.’’ *° i 


Politics is the ideal of the! Kshatriya, and the morality of. the 
Kshatriya--on which the politics of the Brahmanical duty of saintly. 
sufferance should not be imposed, must govern political actions. 
This iruth the Bengalis had been losing sight of because of divisions, 
dissentions and degradation. The new realisation came many years ° 
later—‘“Our attitude is a political: Vedantism. India, free, one and 
indivisible, is the divine realisation to, which we move, emancipation 
our aim; to that end each nation must practise the political creed’ 
which is the most suited to its temperament and circumstances ; for 
that is the best for it which leads most surely and completely. to 
national liberty and national self-realisation.”’ 2 


India—even Bengal—was divided into sects, sections, : coteries - 

and communities creating ‘heterogeneous hordes which only the magic l 
touch of realisation. of nationalism could convert into a homogeneous 
whole. ‘The process of unification which brought about the realisa-. 

tion that even good government cannot be.a substitute for self-govern- 
ment had not come at the time the British gained supremacy though 
-the people of Bengal had to support them'the memories of the past, 
the needs of the present and the hopes of the future., 


Indeed Bengal lay prostrate at the feet of the- -conquerer who tobe 
full advantage of her weakness born of disunion. What added to 
that weakness was a combination of a false conception of the virtues 
of weakness created by a false interpretation of the teaching of 
religion, a distressing drifting from the old moorings and a sense of 
helplessness. Though on previous occasions she had rapidly recovered 
from the ravages of scarcity which could hardly assume the alarming 
proportion’ of famine Bengal could not reeover her previous plenty — 
after the man-made famine of 1770. Outsiders had to be invited to 
till the Jand and reap the harvest ; the rich betrayed the poor and: 
wanted to grow richer at the ezpense of the,impecunious ; life, limb 


. 


20 Aurobindo—The Doctrine of Passive Resistance. 
21 Ibid. 
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and property were in- constant danger; the gloom of ignorance 
thickened on the people; old highways fell. into disrepair; old water- 
chanhels got siltéd up; old salutary customs were being abandoned ; 
old conditions were undergoing unwanted change. And the for- 
eigner—wanted to squeeze out as much ‘as he could from the land 
and the teeming millions who inhabited it.” The heavy hand of the 
oppressor was being constantly used for the benefit of-the rulers who 
were not only birds of passage but also of prey. 


The exactions of the English proved for the people of Bengal 
the proverbial last straw that breaks the camel’s back. In the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of the British House of Commons and 
its appendix ” it is’ stated that the settlement of Bengal, in Akbar’s 
` time (1582) by Raja Tadar Mull or Tury Mull—that is the revenue 

settled on the lands, and called the Tumar J amma, or standard assess- 
- ment, amounted to Rs. .10,693,152. According'to Shore this standard 
assessment was ‘‘calculated to give the sovereign a proportion of the 
advantages arising from extended cultivation and increased popula- 
tion”. To ‘this standard assessment successive Moslem Viceroys 


iddea Abwab Subadary or Viceroyal. imposts.*” The additions were 
as follows :-— 


In 1658 some few lands were .added, and the 
revenue was raised by Sultan Suja, but chiefly by 


means of additional imposts called Abwabs to ~ Rs, 18,115,907. 
In 1722 Murshid Kuli raised it by additional imposts ; 

o to i l .. Rs: 14,547,043. 
In 1728 it was-raised by Suja Khan to ... Rs. 16,418,513. 
In 1758 Ali Vardi raised it to .. Rs. 18,644,067. 
Tn 1763 Mir Kashim, by additions, raised itto- ... Rs. 25,624,223. 


As has been said , Shore called Kashim Ali’s assessment 
wasa “pillage and rack rent’. But on succeeding to the Moslem 
possessions the English adopted for their own collection the assess- 
ment of Kashim Ali (i.e. Mir Kashim). 


“ When the advice of the Dewanee grant first reached England, 
the. most extravagant expectations.of its advantages were entertained 
by the proprietors of India stock, and by the public at large. His © 
Majesty’s Government even were .infected with the same ccnceits ; 
and at first demanded the revenues of the fertile countries for the 


e 
22 Vide Shore’s Minute of June, 1789. 


233 We have on record at least 14 kinds of Abwabs from Chauth Marhatta (the 
Marhatta Fourth) to Mathot Peelkhana (to defray the expense incurred on elephants}, 
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crown. To meet the expectations of Gevernment, a.strong party of 
Proprietors in Leadenhall! Street proposed that, out of the surplus 
receipts from Bengal £900,000 perannum should be paid into the 
exchequer, and the proprietors be allowed'a dividend of 14. per cent; 
for fifty years On another occassion they are said to have conceived. 
that a dividend of 50 per cent. was less than might ‘be ee from 
the value of, their -present possessions’’. ** ` = 

Thus the impositions of Murshid Kuli,’ of Suja Khan. and ‘op 
Allivardy amounted to 33 per cent..of the standard assessment of 1658. 
These were added to by the Zemindars and the amount according 
to Shore could not have been less than 50 per cent. for “exclusive 
of what they collected for the Nazim a fund was required for their 
subsistence and emoluments which they of course exacted”, Shore 
referred to the praetor of the collection of a Dinajapoor farmer ` 
and found that it “exhibited a list of petty articles, exceeding 200, 
in their véry nature extortionate and oppressive, and such as nether 
could nor ought to become sources of revenue” — Vide Shore's Minute 
(Appendix, Fifth Report, page 175). NO 6 aah 

The views of the Court of Directors were more moderate. Nego- 
tiations were opened and after a long time the arrangement with 
Government for paying £ 400,000 per annum was completed and 
agreed to be extended for seven years. , 

But the proprietors had already secured to themselves a dividend 
of 10 per cent. ‘‘To meet tbis and the other demands on their 
treasury, the Directors ...... had no recourse left but to apply thè 
funds of their sovereignty in aid of their commerce. The itivest- 
ments of goods from India were accordingly ordered to be increaséd 
from £ 850,000 to £800,000 per annum; and as -the Company’s 
necessities in England prevented their sending out the usual supplies 
of bullion to China, these supplies, to the extent at this ‘time, of 
£ 800,000 per annum, were also furnished from the surplus revenue 
of Benga H La f 
According to Verelst Bengal was thus drained, in ` the ave: years 
succeeding the Dewanee Grant of £ 4, 941, o1. i í 


Truly. did Hastings remark ...... 2 The doma fill: receive 
‘the greatest part of their investment: ical for nothing—not as the 


` \ 
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return for commerce, but-as a tribute” 


“4 Rickards—India. e 

25 Rickards—India. | 
26 State of Bengal. 
2 Review. - 
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The drain on Bengal continued .unabated, the usual influx was 
_ materially checked and Verelst computed thatfrom these two causes, 
the tribute ‘money remitted to the Moghul Emperor and the specie 
carried off by Mir Kashim `... no less than a sum than £18 1000 ,0000. - 

` was drained in twelve years, ee the. silver qurrency of Bengal.” 

The situation waa thus described ‘by Verelst in his State of. 
Bengal :— > . : 

“The too eager desire of Parliament and the proprietors of. India, 
stock to derive immediate advantage from the. acquisitions of the 
Company gave birth to many evils which a wiser policy, and a more 
temparate conduct at home, might have prevented....This cause pre- 
cluded all innovations in thé management of the -revenues, perpetuat- 
ing those abuses which, derived from a remote. antiquity, had grown 
to an enormous size under the government of successive Subadhars. . 
Ruinous as these were to the industries of the natives, the impatient 
demand upon Bengal; as an inexhdustible mine of wealth, supsradded 
many.-other causes of decline to those which already oppressed the 
laborious inhabitants. - .Each. year brought orders from Europe to, 
enlarge the Company’s investments,, while complaints were at the same 
time received of the increasing price of manufactures, which a tompeti- 
tion between the French, Dutch, and English necessarily occasioned”. 

Such was the distressing condition of Bengal when the century. 
which had been crowded with. events and changes R at last to a 
close. 

_ , Merciless exaction by the English. was not the aly ill that preyed , 
upon the people. Cruelty and, ; unscrupulousness were .the weapons, 
offensive and defensive of the English in India. It would appear that 
those virtues which are usually called Christian they léft. behind when : 
they started for India bidding adieu to their native shore--fading > 
over the waters blue. We have shown how Hastings ordered, ‘Gin 
impunity, that every convicted dacoit should be executed in alféthe, 
forms and terrors of the law in his ,native village—Kis whole fa < 

sshould be made „slaves and all his co-villagers should be fined. a \ 
the spirit that impelled Hastings to pass,such a’ cruel order hovered . 
over his countrymen in India would be clear from the action of } Major 
Munro ‘who i in 1764 after. ke had quelled the first Sepoy Mutiny ordered, 
twenty-four of the, uing-leaders to be blown from guns—an act of 

l cruelty which was common after the Sepoy Munity- of 1857. and Which 

-Was characterised as ‘‘an ald Mughal punishment’’.2®  : >; bas 


we 


28 Mr. Kashim is said to have carried off treasures worth 5 croros of rupees, 
2 Hunter--A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
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The execution of Nand Kumar affords an example:of the’ exe- 
cutive and the judiciary-being in league to perpetrate am injustice.. As 
Macaulay .had pointed out Sir Elzah Impay the Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Couit was an old acquaintance of Hastings. ; and “‘it is pro 
bable that the Governor-General, if he had searched: through all the 
inns of court, could not have found an equally serviceable tool’’*° 
‘Nand Kumar ‘‘charged the Governor-Genefal with various acts“ of 
fraud, corruption, and oppression—Hastings was openly accused of 
taking ‘bribes from the Manni Begam, of sharing in -the plunder 
amassed'by Reza Khan, and of procuring that officer’s acquitted’ im 
return for anotber large bribe’. That wason the 11th March, 1775. 
The Council found Hastings guilty and ordered him to repay £ 35,000 ° 
which he had taken as bribes from the Begam. Hastings did-not' ` 
obey the order of the Council. On the’ 6th May following ‘Nand 
Kumar-was charged before the Magistrate of Calcutta with: having 

“used a forged bond. Nand Kumar was arrested and tried by-a ‘Court: 
of four judges, headed by Impey. The trial lasted from the. 8th June: 
to the 16th when Nand Kumar was convicted. to death, © © 7) 

Burke was definite that Hastings: -had murdered-Nand Kumar by- 
the hands of Sir Elizah Impey and Macaulay who branded’ Impey- with 
the foul name of Jeffreys was sure that Hastings was ‘‘the real mover’ 
in the business.’ - i 

In his elaborate essay on Warren Hastings Macaulay- said :—1 » i 

"(1) “That Impey ought to have respited Nancomar, we hold to be’ 
perfectly clear. Whether the whole proceedings were not illegal; is a 
' question. But it is certain that, whatever may have been; according 
to techniéal rules of construction, the effect of the statute under which 
the trial took place, it was most unjust to hang a Hindoo: for -forgery:' 
The Law which made forgery capital was passed without the smallest 
reference to the state of society in India. Tt: was’ unknown ‘to: the’ 
natives of India. it had never been- put in- execution among them;'' 
certainly not for want of delinquents. It wasin the highest degree- 

we ing to all their notions. They were- not accustomed ‘to the dis-*° 
D e which . many circumstances, peculiar to our own state of 

society, have led us to make between forgery -and other kinds of 

` cheating....A just judge would, beyond all’*doubt,-have reserved: the - 
case for the consideration of the sovereign. : “But, Impey would not? 
hear of mercy or delay.” 

(2) “Of Impey’s conduct iti is ‘impossible to one too ee 
We have already said that, in our opinion, he acted unjustly in refusing | 


A 


39 Macaulay—Essay on Warren Hastings.’ R o 
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. to respite Nancomara No rational man can doubt that he took this 
course in order to gratify the Governor-General. If we had even- 
had‘any doubts on that point, they would have.been dispelled by a 
letter which Mr, Gleig has published. ‘Hastings, :huee or four years 
later, described Impey as the man ‘to whose support he was at one 
time indebted for the safety of his fortune, honour and reputation’. 
These-strong words can refer only to the case of Nuancomar and they 
must mean that Impey hanged Nancomar in order to support Hastings. 
It is, therefore, our deliberate opinion that Impey, sitting as a Judge, 
-put a man unjustly to death in order to serve a political purpose.’ 


‘English writers headed by Sir J. Stephen have attempted to 
combat this view clearly expressed'by Macaulay, but tbeir partisan 
proclivities have failed toeachieve their end and absolve Impey of the 
‘infamous guilt of injustice--though as a judge he was expected to hold 
the balance even and consider as dustin the balance his. personal 
friendship for Hastings. l 
The last word was said by Beveridge who has characteriagd the: 
case of Nanda Kumar as a ‘jadicial ‘murder.’ "+ 

` From what Macaulay has. written and Beveridge has proved it ` 

would appear that neither Hastings nor Impey suffered from any kind 

of conscientious scruple.. The unholy combination of Hastings -and 
l Impey which brought about the debacle in the case of Nanda Kumar— 
‘his death and destruction—thanifested itself in bringing about the ruin 
of James Augustus Hicky the publisher and editor of the first newspaper ' 
published i in ‘India—the Bengal Gazette—better known as Hicky’s 
‘Gazette-“‘a weekly pence and ` commercial paper open to all parties, 
“but influenced by none”, Hicky trod upon Hastings” corn when he - 
publigbed i in his paper the secret arrangement by which the wife of the 
German of the-name of Imhoff—a la@y with whom Hastings had been 
living in open adultery for a long time—was fo become the wedded ` 
wife tothe Governor. That was the real gravenien, though not the 
fortaal, ‘which weighed with Hastings and his friend Impey. 


j _ We quote the following from Macaulay’s essay :— =~ = 
‘At ldst...‘“arrived the news that after a suit which had lasted 
several years, ‘the Fancohian courts had: decreed a divorce between 
Imhoff and his wife. The Baron left Calcutta, carrying with him the 
means of buying an estate in Saxony, The lady became Mrs. 
- Hastings. The event was celebrated by great festivities.; and all the 
- most conspicuous persons in Calcutta, without distinction of parties, 


al Beveridge—Trial of Nand Kumar. 
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were.invited to the Government-house. Cleveriag, as the Maham- 7 
-medan chronicler tells the story, was sick in mind “and body; and 
excused himself from’ joining the splendid assembly. But - Hastings 
` whom, as it should seem, success in ambition and in love had put into 
high good-humour, would’ také no denial. He went himself, to the 
General’s house, and at length brought his vanquished rival in triumph | | 
to the gay circle which surrounded the bride. The exertion was too i 
much for a frame broken by: thortifleation as well as’ ney disease. i 
Cleyering died a few days later.’ 
Autocratic tyrants cannot .tolerate EN In handing down 
the unanimous decision of the court in a- case (City. of Chicago vs. 
` Tribune Co., April, 1923) Chief da Thompson of TIilinois 
remarked :— | ; ; 
“The struggle for freedom of ‘speech has marched hans in hand 
in the advance of civilization with the struggle: for othér great. human ` 
liberties. History teaches that human liberty cannot be secured unless 
‘there is freedom to éxpress grievances. : As civilization ‘advanced and ` 
the means for expressing grievances multiplied, the struggle 
' between the people and their despotic rulers became: more bitter. 
With the opening of the seventeenth century. the people began 
to publish. newspapers, and history begins to record unspeakable 
prosecution of the editors.” 37- 
‘When printing-presses were patent: to - England, towards the 
end of the fifteenth century their’ operation was: placed under license 
by that father of administrative tyrannies, the Star Chamber.” 

“In the reign. of James I, newspapers were established in 
England under great ‘tyranny and abuse. Unlicensed printers and 
violaters of the censorship were pees with the cropping of their. 
ears, slitling of their tongues, and hanging.” : ; 

The tyranny grew worse under Charles I, “net the Revolution; 
when the king was beheaded and the Star Chamber was abolished. 

But the Long Parliament, although it overthrew. the king, | 
immediately enacted a licensing law to control the-press in its own 
interest. Then it was that Milton wrote the, famous essay, 
` Areopagitica, expounding the freedom of the press, in which he cried, 
“Give me liberty to know, to utter, and to arene freely according to" 
conscience, above all liberties.’ 

The Levellers petitioned the Long Parliament (January 10, 1649) 
thus—‘‘And if you and your ‘army shall” be pleased to look back a 
little upon affairs you will find you-bave been. much strengthened all 
_ alang by unlicensed printing...’’ But their views dig not prevail. 


See Liberty of the Press by McCormick. 
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‘After the restoration of Charles II, Puikinnent renewed licensing 
„again until the year 1679, when it refused to re-enact the law. 
‘Thereupon, Chief Justice Scrogg, one- of the evil names in judiciai 
‘history, invented the theory that,the King had the common law right 
‘of: licensing and déclared it a ‘criminal act to publish without the 
royal consent.” i 
“aJ ames IT, ‘persuaded his Parliament, to renew ‘the Licensing Act 
‘and’ it’ wis renewed from time to time until 1694 when it was not 
reenacted. Of this occasion Macanlay said : : 

* —- “Phe Commons came to a vote which has done more for. liberty 
‘and for civilization than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights.’ 

' From‘ tbat time to this, no English government has claimed or 
practiséd the right to license. S 

During the period from 1760 to 1789, there were many ‘and 
terrible persecutions in England. And Lord Mansfield laid down the i 
theory that the jury was concerned only witb the fact of publication. 
The Fox Libel Act passed in 1792 gave the jury full oe to 
pass on libel. Then it was that Sheridan thundered. 

“Give me but the liberty of the press and I will give to the 
minister a venal house of peers, I will give him a corrupt and servile 
House of Commons, I will give him the full swing of the patronage of 
office, I will give him the whole host of-ministerial influence, I will 
give him al] the power that place can confer upon bim, to purchase up 
submission and overawe resistance ; and yet, armed with the liberty 

‘. of the press, I will go forth to méet him undismayed, I will attack 
the mighty fabric of that mightier engine, I will shake down from 
its height corruption and bury it beneath the ruins of the abuses it . 
was meant to shelter.’ 

When the ajtitude of those in power in England was so unjustly ` 
hostile to a free press no wonder the English in India sought and used 
every Weapon to kill liberty with a view to stop criticism. 

5 They had ready the mighty. weapon of deportation without trial 
which they used relentlessly. In 1768 William Bolts proposed to set . 
up a printing press in Calcutta, and before the proposal could 
materialise the’ Select Committee ` of the Council at Fort William - 

. directed him ‘‘to quit Bengal and proceed to Madras on the first sbip 

. that shall sail from that Presidency ia order to take his passage from 
thence to Europe.”’ 

; / In 1791 William Duane was arrested by the Bengal Government 

and ordered to be sent to ia for some persetaplis in. the Bengal 
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It has been said that Hicky’s paper was full of insinuations - and 
innuendoes and filthy writing. But he was catering. for a society 
‘corrupt to the core and newspapers—like literature—can thrive only : by 
conforming to the.taste of those who pay for them. Even in 1818. 
James Silk Backingham of the Calcutta Journal, - conducted - with 
ability, was ordered to quit Bengal. 

The reason was apparent. It was a policy of stifling oviticisra 
and make tyranny safe—td protect the unscrupulous administrators 
and the vampires who were by exploiting the resources of the people, 
sucking up their life-blood. . ;: 

Such was the condition of Bengal and her teeming millions when 
nature was busy obliterating the scars of the famine and the 
British were strengtnening the foundations of their Empire which was 
‘built on fraud and forgery and cruelty. The people were under the 
* heels of the tyrant and groaning under the weight of a corrupt 
administration. . 


Reviews and Mofices of BWooks 


_ ‘Trends in Economic Thinking—By Santi Kuma Ghosh (Published 
by the author, 15 Mahendra Road, Calcutta, 1953. .pp. 57. Price 


Rs. 2 only). 
i » 


The purpose of this book, Professor Ghosh explains in the preface, 
is simply to make available in a brief manner the recent trends in . 
“economic thinking and to appraise their significance. The book was 
conceived not as an authoritative pronouncement but as a contribution ` 
to some of the recent theoretical studies in economics. : The author has 
written in a mood of’ high sériousness, and his views command. respect. 
The book includes many penetrating observations, on contemporary eco- 
nothic- thought, which resulted from the discussions which the author ” 
had with Prof, P. Chakrabarty, Head of the Planning Division, Indian ° 
Statistical Tnstitute. ` í 

The Chapter on ‘‘The Theory of t Consumption” is illuminating but 
it is incomplete because a full appraisal of Duesenberry- Modigliani hypo- 
thesis, concerning Consumer behaviour, is not made. The Chapter on 
“Uncertainty and Profits” is perhaps too short—here a bridge. could have 
been’ easily built which’ would have connected the author’s view with 
the epoch-making discovery of Prof Keirstead in the field of profit theory. 
The last chapter on trade Cycle is perhaps the longest and the best in the 
hook. It gives ‘an excellent, analytical resume of the. multiplier and 
accelarator' mechanisms for explaining the phenomenon of trade cycle. 
“But the author should not have ended only ‘with the trade cycle dis- 
cussion; he should have shown the connection between the ttend and 
the cycle and should have thrown some light on growth economies. 

The reader should be warned against sundry petty carelessness of 
the proof-reader—perhaps the book was published in a hurry, A renowned. 
publisher and a better press should have been chosen. Despite these 
minor blemishes, the book as a whole contains abundant proof of con- 
’ scientious scholarship and clear exposition and certainly deserves a second, 
revised and Eunig edition. 

ALOK GHOSH 

The Way To Ilala : David Livingstone’s Pilgrimage.—Frank Deben- 
ham. Longmans Green and Company, 1955. Price 25 s. pp. 827. 


Ilala, situated Buh of the swamps of Lake Bangweulu in Norther 
Rhodesia, marks the realm where David Livingstone spent the last days 
of his life. The Way To Ilala is a biographical account of David Living- 
stone’s journeys and explorations in the Dark Continent from 1841 to 1874, 
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It is a rather original biography, especially as it is written by a geographer 
who also has been an explorer. Frank Debenham, Professor of Geography 
at the University of Cambridge, had accompanied: Scott and. Wilson in ` 
the Antarctic, and later had coyered the arid plains of Bechuanaland and 
. the marshy territory in the, Bangweulu area. It is therefore why, we can 
trace throughout this record, a directness of narration, sympathy’ “and 
an appreciation of the wanderings of that first white Christian who helped, 


, 


to put Africa on the map. e 
Professor Debenham takes us through the early years of Livingstone ; 

in African territory—a period of ‘apprenticeship’ to. the life of a " pioneer. 
We have here a faithful rendering of the journeys with Oswell in the 
Kalahari of Ngamiland- and across the fringes of the Equatorial Congo 
forests to Loanda; of the second expedition’ along the Zambesi, up the ` 
' Shire Valley to Nyasaland in the company’ of Doctor Kirk and Charles 

Livingstone; of the third’ expedition across the heart of Africa via the- 
Rovuma river to Lakes Tangyanika, Mweru and Bangweulu;. of. the, 
‘historic meeting between Stanley and Livingstone and their, journey.: 
together to Unyanyembe; to the last years, tragic in despondency and 

‘frustration, where we find him obsessed with the age-old problem of the 

the Nile, to flounder and die in. the swamps of the Bangweniu. The - 
narrative deals with these ‘many journeyings as one long pilgrimage of: 
a Christian spirit, stalwart and unwavering, in.a land uncharted and wild: 
There is resemblance in several places to the account of Munyan of the. 
adventures of Christian in Pilgrim’s Progress. , 

It is through this unvarnished and undisguised recital, that Living- 
stone emerges as*a geographer. Herein lies the distinctive character, of. 
this particular biography. Here is David -Livingstone—the missionary- 
doctor—as a man of diverse interests and possessing a naturally explo: ° 
ratory ‘and precise mind.- His astronomical ‘calculations of latitude and 
longitude, the precision of his mapping, as seen in the numerous facsimile 
‘reproductions, and his detailed field notes, have contributed to the opening 
of a continent. in the 19th century whieh was hitherto unknown, and 
placing it on the modern map. : . PRS 


The numerous other skstches and seval interesting asides about” 
the local chief of the time and the ways of living among the natives,’ 
also have made the book stimulating. Professor Debenham has writtene 
a fine book, which thôugh lacking in a certain romantic appeal, is neverthe- 
less an interesting and authentic memoir of Livingstone as the pilgrita; 
the explorer and the geographer. 


. M. Guua. 
The Good Administrator—Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel Lecture delivered 
by C. Rajagopalachari on August 14, 1955. The Publications Division, 
Government of India, Price. As. 4. pp. 20.. ae a 
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In this Taon address broadcast by the all-india Redio, Sree`Raja- - 
gopalachari describes some of the qualities essential for a good adminis- 
trator. The ability to judge quickly and to act in time are as important 
as the capacity of making one’s colleagues feel that they have a social 
purpose whén they are carrying out a certain policy of the governmenk. 

The pamphlet will prove useful and stimulating to those who are | 
interested in the question, 

‘ $ x N. K, Boss 

Songs of Human Co-operation: By Kalipada Bhattacharjee ; Published 
by Manasbani, Rajpur, 1955; Price Rs. 2, 


Humanitarianism and internationalism have been quite successful 
themes in the hands of great, Poets, when such abstract ideas have 
been given the beauty of toncrete forms by creative imagination. Even 
polemics lent tolerable subjects to poets from Dryden to T. 8. Eliot. 
But when plain panegyric ,barrows the Muse’s garb under a solemn 
solicitude fer world peace, the result is clean wash-out, Sree Nehru’s 
advocacy of peaceful co-existence of peoples professing apparently con- 
flicting ideologies is the obvious subject-matter of this song of praise coming 
from a remote rural corner of West Bengal.. To the poet Panch Shila 
is just a step to the grand vision of ‘‘a well- ordered World State,” 

There is none of that process of transmutation of the intractable 
experiences of modern life, as discerned in the experiments of poets of 
the present generation. Hardly any poetic flavour can be traced in 


‘to establish and maintain peace . 

as an integral‘part of the economic 

and political life of the people, _. oe 

both national and-intérnational.”* 

` Inspite of the ring of sincerity one does not feel inspired by eulogies like ° 


‘Long lives _ 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
whose life is the combination 
of the greatest virtues,: 
greatest self-resistance, 
greatest welfare, 
greatest love, 
- greatest sacrifice, 

greatest power, 
greatest happiness, 

. greatest truth, e 
and greatest knowledge 
of humanity.” : 

14-1910P—IV 
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Genuine gems of poetry with-true feeling clothed in fresh i imagery: -are rare: 


“The old weapons will be melted down an? 
to make farming tools.” a : : 


iSt 


The pieces are composed in free verse with smoothness of rhythm, ‘ 
but without subtlety and - vigour’ characterizing pecan | style” “and 
metre, K x ® ES vou 

’ 2. K, Dauni 


ie ee Ourselves | 


DEATH OF Sum K D. ‘Gnosn 


Death occurred in ‘Calcutta in the onik of April of Shri K. D. 
‘Ghosh, M.A. (Oxon.), Barrister-at-Law. ’ Shri Ghosh was aiy 
‘connected’. with our University in .its various departments for many 
“year's. : He had a brilliant academic career in this University and he 
“subsequently became. graduate. of. Oxford University where he studied , 
nat Orient’ College: He also qualified himself for a legal career being 
“ealled to the Bar from Lincoln’s Inn. He was President of Oxford 
Majlis: for a termi- On his return to. India, he took up an educational 
“career and ‘served the cause of education in Bengal in various capacities: 
-He‘became the Principal of David Hare Training College and also a 
“Member of the Senate and Syndicate of this University for several years. 
‘Hei was a man of great: personal charm, In his death, West Bengal 
-has -lost a valuable’ and ‚devoted worker whose affable tem perament 
“endeared him to all.: We offer aur sincerest condolences to the 


‘bereaved saat mi 
| SERIAL Usirymrszre “Coxvooanion, ar BANKURA CHRISTIAN Conan £ 


f ‘The Calcutta Univeisity ‘for the first time in its history held a ‘Convoos-" 
tion outside “Calcutta. This Convocation was held on the 17th April i in 
a ‘district town of West Bengal, ‘at Bankura’ Christian College Hall. 
The occasion was the’ conferment: of the honorary degree of Doctot 

- of Literature on the 97-year-old Scholar of Bengal, Shri Jogesh 

Chandra Ray, Vidyanidhi.. A large number of distinguished people 

from different parts of Weet Bengal including Members of the Senate, 

Syndicate and the Academic Council of the University were present. 

The Governor of West Bengal, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, who is also the 

Chancellor of the University, .went personally to Bankura to do 

honour to this old and veteran scholar. He bestowed the honorary 

degree of Doctor of Literature on Shri Jogesh Chandra Ray. In. his 

Convocation Address, Professor Nirmalkumar Sidhdnta, the Vice- 

Chancellor, said that Acharyya Jogesh Chandra - belonged to a 

generation of teachers who lived for their students and whose greatest 

satisfaction was in buildifg up generations of young citizens, strong 
with gifts received from the educator. While performing these 
duties in the most adequate fashion; Acharyya Jogesh Chandra was 


> 
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continually engaged in his researches which embraced” the whole 
domain of knowledge in so far as they were scientific, antiquarian and 
literary. * In honouring this devoted scholar the Vice-Chancellor said, 
“ the University has honoured itself.” 


_ ALL-INDIA LIBRARY CONFERENCE IN CALCUTTA 


. After 23 years, The Ail-India Library .Conferencé: met. this year . 
in the month of April in Calcutta. .The. Conference was inaugurated 
by Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, the Governor of West Bengal, and . Professor 
N. K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancéllor of the: University, acted as the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. The object of the Conference 
this year, as outlined by Professor Sidhanta, was to offer advice to 
different states and the. public, not only regarding the importance of 
libraries, which had alréady been recognised,’ but also how the library 
movement could be put to the best use for the country’s advancement; 
particulary when it was’ to spend a large amount of money. during the 
Second Five-Year Plan period as part òf the movement for the spread 
of education. The success of social education in rural areas, 
Professor Sidhanta further said, depended to a large éxtent-on the 
vitality of the Library movement, which had to be maintained by 
continuous supply of books in the villages if the enthusiasm of the 


- -people in the rural areas was not to languish, This is a thoughtful 


advice, and it is urgently. necessary that. the Library movement, in | 
India should be utilised as a means of social. education all .over the 
country. In the new context democracy - and - adult suffrage in our 
land, it is very necessary to educate ‘our masters. 





_ Rotifications 
‘Modified Syllabus in, Mathematics for Intermediate, 
_ B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 


, , Papgr I 
Algebra—36 marks - -> - : : x 


.. -Logarithms. Complex numbers—Geometrical representation of a complex 


number. Quadratic equations, simultaneous equations in two unknowns, one 
of which‘is quadratic.and the othér linear. Theory of. Quadratic Equations 
and Expressions. . Permutation and Combination. Binomial Theorem for 
positive integra! index. - HEF a 

_ Finite geometric series. Infinite geometric series and the concept of ite 
convergence. Acquaintance with and direct application of infinite Binomial 
Series (proof not required). The * number e defined as an infinite series. 


Use of the series for e” and log e. (1+x) and their direct application (The ' 


proofs of the expansions are not required}. Acquaintance ‘ with the graphs of 


xm (n a positive integer}, log x, and e*, 


Trigonometry —28 marks 


Measurement of Angles, Trigonometric ratios and their graphs.’ 


Elementary Trigonometrical formulae, Trigonometric ratios of associated 
angles. Summation Theorems. Transformation of products and sums. 
Multiple and sub-multiple angles. ‘Trigonometric Equations and General 
values. Inverse, Circular Functions. j 

Relation between sides and angles of a triangle. In-radius, circum-radius 
‘and area of a triangle. Practical solution of triangles usuing log tables, 
Simple problems in heights and distances.. + tae” S : 


Co-ordinate Geometry—36 marks 


Rectangular Cartesian coordinates in a plane. Lengths of segments 
flection of a finite segment in a given ratio, Area of a triangle: 

Straight line. Circle : chords. tangents, normals and elementary properties 
connected with them. Parabola, Ellipse, Hyperbola referred to their principal 
xes : analytical treatment of these curves in respect of (1) the focus and 
directrix properties, (2) tangents and normals, and elementary properties 
‘connected with them, (8) centre, and diameter. - 

Students will be expected to have an idea of the following solids: cube 
(including parallelism and perpendicularity of the planes and lines in the 
cube), rectangular parallelopiped, right prism, right circular cylinder, right 
circular cone, square and triangular pyramids, sphere. Expressions (without 
proof) of the surfaces and volumes of the solids mentioned above. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION, 
as e 5 Paper IT’ 
Caleulus—30 marks 
All basic ideas a re to be. introduced oniy by geometrical illustrations as far 
as possible. ; g 


Elementary idea of limit through the use of geometry snd simple algebraic 
functions. Gradient of acurve. Simple illustrations. 


Derivative and its meaning. Derivative of x* (n retional), sin x, cos x. 


Differentiation of sum, product and quotient of functions. Differentiation of 
‘function of a function. Application of these to the aboye functions. 
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Meaning of the sign of the derivative. Application to simple question 
on maxima and minima. : 

Integration of expressions formed by the sum of terms of the type x" (n—1), 
sin x, cos x (Integration by parts is excluded). . ` 

Elementary notion of Integral as an area, Evaluation of area “in simple 
cases, 


Stattes—85 marks 


Composition and resolution of forces in .a plane. Equilibrium'of coplanar. 
forces acting at a point. Moment of a force. Parallel forces. Couples. 
Frictional forces. Conditions of equilibrium of a rigid body under a system of 
coplanar forces. Centre of gravity of a system of particles on a straight line 
and ina plane. Centre of gravity of a homogeneous, rod, -triangle, - parallelo- 
gram and circle. Levers and systems of pulleys. o AGN 
Dynamics—35 marks > 


Kinematics : Displacement, velocity, acceleration, Velocity and acceleration ` 
as derivatives. Uniform motion, uniformly accelerated linear motion. 
Composition and resolution of displacements, velocities and accelerations. 
Relative velocity. Uniform circular motion. 


Laws ofmotion. Unitsof force. Simple illustrations of Newton’s laws, 
projectiles, mation of a particle on an inclined plane, motion - of. two ‘particles 
connected by a string. > A . . VADA 

Work, Energy and Power. Momentum, Impulsive force. Principles of 
Energy and Momentum and their simple applications. - Use of Calculus,is° 

` permitted, í i ` a EMNE 
B.A. AND B.Sc. PASS COURSE - di 


i , Paren T > sie, S 
Algebra—45 marks : ee aa ; 
Polynomials, Division Algorithm, Fundamental Theorem of Algebra (proof 
not required) and its immediate consequences. Relation between roots and 
co-efficients. Descartes’ Rule of signs. Location of a root by change of sign 
of the polynomial, : ; i ` ý 
© Beġuence. Limit. Acquaintance with the priuciple of monotonie sequences 
as regards convergence or divergence (no proof requiréd). Applications. 
Infinite series, convergence of iniinite series with constant terms. - Pe é 


Determinants of second and third order. Linear transformations 
Matrices—Addition, Multiplication and Inverse. Simple application to linear 
equations—Cramer’s rule. (All these relate to not more Lhan three variables) 
Analytical Geometry—55 marks " Pen 


Vectors : Addition, Scalar and Vector products. Simple applications...) 
. Un- two dimensions)—Transformation of rectangular axes. Pairs of 
straight lines. System of co-axial circles.’ General’ equation ofthe “second 
degree :—Metric classification of conics. Tangents. : Normals? . Conjugate - 
diameters. Pole and polar. Asymptotes. Polar co-ordinates. ae ee 


(In three*dimensions)—Rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates. Plane, ‘straight 


line, sphere. Ellipsoid, Circular cones and cylinders, paraboloids vand hyper 
- bolosds referred to their principal axes, - Tangent planes and normals... Polar 


and Cylindrical co-ordinates. ee sy Beast. TiN 


Parme II ; ed 


et A aae E 





r 


Differential anā Integral Calculus—100 marks S e hr ae = i 
Functions, limits of functions. Continuous functions. Acquaintance with 
fundamental properties of continuaus functions (no proof required). Inverse 
functions. : 7 oe es oa 
Derivative. Local behaviour of a function, Rolle’s Theorem. Mean-valus 
Theorem. Differential. Fundamental rules of differentiation. Standard: 
forms. g 2 at D 
Successive differentiation, Leibniz’s Theorem. , , = 
Taylor’s and Maclaurin’s Theorem with Cauchy's and Tagrange’s form of 
the remainder. Taylor series for >* log. (1+x), (1+x)*, _8iD.x, cos x and 
other simple functions, with discussion of convergence. HS oy 
Applications of the Mean-value Theorem and Taylor's Theorem: Maxima 
and Minima. Indeterminate forme. a MP oak 
Tudefinite integral. Elementary concept and properties of definite integrals, 
Geometrical intepretation.of a definite integral, Fundamental Theorem connecting 
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indefinite and definite integrals. Rules of integration. Standard forms. 
` Certain definite integrals, viz. i í . 


; IT, 2 II: 
fie . f ias, fozas fom cos*xdx 
i z ; o 0 o` 


(m and n being positive integers), and fe ? ay 
: a A . 


_..Simpson’s one-third rule for numerical evoluation of definite integrals. 
. Power series : Convergence, continuity, term-by-term ‘diffezentiability and 
integrability, uniqueness. 


i Functions of several variables. Geometric notion of . continuity, 
Successive derivatives. Commutative property of partial-derivatives (statement 
of a-set of sufficient conditions without proof), An example showing that the 
partial derivatives are not always commutative: Total differential. WÆaler’s 
Theorem regarding homogeneous functions. Acquaintance with rule for 
differentiation of implicit functions (no proof required). 

Applications to plane curves :—Tangents and normals. °’ Rectilinear 
asymptotes. Curvature. Expression for radius of curvature in Cartesian and 
parametric forms. Circle end centre of curvature. Point of inflexion. 


Tracing of the following well-known curves :—Catensry, Folium of 
Descartes, Lemniscate of Bernoulli. Cardiod, Cyéloid. 
Rectification. Quadrature. 
Calculation of volumes, moments of inertia and positions -of the centres 
of gravity of bodies. 
Complex variable : DeMoivre’s Theorem. Exponential, sine, cosine and 
logarithm of a complex number. 


Differential Equations: 


, Genesis of a differential equation. Family of curves represented by 

= f(x,y}. Graphical construction of solutions by the method of isoclines. 
Rotation of 1st order differential equations. ` Evaluation of special soluticn 
passing through a given point (x., yo): 

. Higher order linear differential equations with constant co-efficients both 
homogeneous and non-homogeneous. valuation of special solutions for given ` 
XO, YO, Y'o `’ à ` : 

Simple applications to Geometry. 


f : . Parr JII-- 
Analytical ‘Dynamics—260 marks ; Pes 


Rectilinear’ motion , under constant and variable accelerations. Simple 
harmonic motion. Damped and forced linear oscillation. Accelerated motiour 
in two dimensions, in Cartesian and Polar co-ordinates, Laws of motion , 
Central orbits under the inverse square law. Kepler’s laws. 


Astronomy—50 marks 


` Circles on the sphere. The spherical triangle. Celestial sphere. Astrono- 
mical systers of measurements of position on the celestial sphere. The celesti- 
al globe. s 

Si pparent diurnal rotation of the stellar system. Sidereal and solar times. 
Nautical almanc. 

The observatory. "The Astronomical clock; the chronometer, Astrono- 
mical telescope. Observation with Transit circle. The Equatorial Telescope. 
Photographic Telescope. The Sextant. Clock correction. 

Simple diagrams showing the positions and motions of ‘heavenly bodies on 
the celestial sphere. 

` Astronomical Refraction.” Its measurement and consequerces. 

‘Determination of latitude, time and longitude on the earth and the azimuth, 
declination and R.A. of heavenly hodies. 

,. Earth as an astronomical-body. Diurnal rotation. Figure of the Earth. 
Dip of the Horizon.. Geodetic survey. Triangulation, Mass and average ' 
density. Internal. constitution. Earth’ s atmosphere. Twilight. Age of the 
Earth. : i 
Apparent motion of the Sun'in the ecliptic. Harth’s annual motion round 
the Sim. The variation in thé length of the day, The seasons, Tropical, 
Sidereal, Anomalistic and Civil years. The Calendar. brs j 

Solar times, Mean Sun. Equationof Time. Conversion of Solar and 
sidereal times. ‘Timezones, Standerd Time. The date line. 
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The planets : Bode’s law. Elongation. Direct. and retrograde motiqn of 
planets. Stationary points. The periods. Kepler’s Laws. General notion | 
about the rotation and Physical condition of the planets. The satellites of 
planets. Comets and Meteors. - i So 

The apparent motion of -the Moon. The phases. Albedo. The month. 
Synodic motion. The orbit of the Moon, The nodes and their motion. Retar- 
dation. Rotation of the Moon. Tuibration. Telescopic appearance and 
physical features of the Moon. A 

The Eclipses cf the Sun and the Moon. : ; a RS 8g 

Motion of the First point of Aries. Precession of the equinoxes. Varicus” 
effects of Precession and Nutation. Dynamical .causes of Precession and 
Nutation. The-gyro-compass. 

Geocentric parallax and the Sun and the Moon. Measurement of the 
Astronomical Unit distance from observations. Measurement of the distance 
of the Moon. s $ - 

Annual parallax of stars and-its use in measurement of Steller distances, 
Porsec and Light year. . i R f 

The stars. Magnitude of stars. Descriptive motions of Double stars, Giant 
and Dwarf stars, Star Clusters and Nebulas. Sun as a star. Sunspots, 


B.A. AND B.Sc, HONOURS - 
i PAPRI ae OMe 
z .` `- Algebra and Elementary Vector Analysis 
e 


Algebra —70 marks 

Partitions, Multinomial Theorem 
- Elements of Theory of Probability ea r 2 

Simple continued fractions ; a, oh nae 

Inequalities ; : 

Polynomials 
. Relation between roots and coefficients of a polynomial 

Symmetric functions of roots x 

Binomial and Reciprocal Equations , ~ 

` Location of roots : Budan, Fourier and Sturm’s Theorems 
- Descartes’ rule of signs 

‘Horner's method of calculation of roots . , 

Tartaglia’s solution of the Cubic and Ferrari's solution “of the Biquadratie 

, equations 

Linear Transformations 

Determinants z 

Matrices : Addition and Multiplication of Matrices, Inverse of a matrix 

Linear dependence, Rank of a matrix y a : 

Solution of linear equations with not more than three unknowns 

Orthogonal transformation in three variables 

Vector Analysis—30 marks 

Addition and Multiplication af Vectors g 

Differentiation and Integration of. vectors with respect to a parameter 

Simple applications to Geometry and Mechanics. . : 


PAPER II r 
Analytical Geometry of Two and Three Dimensions 
Analytical Geometry of Two Dimensions—60 marks f 


In addition to 2 fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 

Rigid motions DER 

Gross-ratio of four points’ and lines. Twenty-four cross-ratios of ‘four - 
elements. Harmonic division of points and lines.» Simple applications of 
cross-ratio and harimonic division. Complete quadrangle and quadrilateral.. 

_ Invariance of cross-ratios in .projections and sections. Point and line at 
infinity. Desargues’ theorem on triangles. Principle of Duality and its’ 
application to Desargues’ theorem and to complete equadrangle ` and quadrila - 
teral. g ; ` 
Homogeneous Cartesian co-ordinates. Homogeneous line co-ordinates, 
Analytic duality between points and lines. ©. i Ki 

Projectivity of ranges of points and pencils of lines | 
Collineation : : 


fd 
. aa ° 
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Projective generation of conics. Theorems of Pascal and Pappus ; 
: N.B.—Introduction ‘of concepts and. simple illustrations and applications 
rather than any exhaustive treatment is intended in the above syllabus. 


Analytical Geometry of Three Dimensions—50 marks 


In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 

Transformation of rectangular axes. Invariants. Priocipal-axis trans- 
formation of a quadratic form (in three variables). Complete discussion of thr 
general equa{ton‘of the second degree in rectangular Cartesian co-ordinates, ` 

Conjugate diameters and diametral planes. 

Generating lines and plane sections of quadzics (normal forms). 


Parer III $ 


Elementary Analysis 


Rational and real numbers; Dedekind section ; Theory of limits; Aggregates, 
Infinite sequences, Upper and Lower bounds. . : 

Bolzano— Weierstrass Principle of accumulation. General principle of 
convergence. ~ : 

Infinite series of constant terms. Absolute and conditional convergence 
Tests of convergence. ` 

Continuous real variable; continuity of a function of one variable; propertie 
of continuous functions. ` - 


Derivatives and differentials, Meaning cf the sign of tha derivative at a 
point. Rolie’s Theorem, Mean-value Theoreni, Cauchy’s Mean-value Theorem. 
Fundamental Rules of differentiation. Standard forms. Successive differentia» 
tion. Leibniz’ Theorem, 

Taylor and’ Maélaurin developments with remainder after n terms. Taylor 
serics. Taylor series for such functions as (L-z)? log . (1+5), e7 . sinx, cosx. 
` Mazima and minima of functions of one variable. i 

Tndeterminate forms. $ 

Riemann Integration of a bounded function. Integrability of continuous . 
functiohs. Elementary properties of a definite integral. The firs and second 
Mean-value Thevrems for integrals. [ndefinite integration, primitives. 
Fundamental Theorem of the Integral Calculus connecting defenite integrals 
with primitives. Standard rules of integration. . Standard forms. Formulae 
of reduction. Simple cases of definite integrals. Simpson's One-third rule for 
‘numerical evaluation of integrals. i . ! 

Power series; Continuity, Differentiability, Integrability and Uniqueness 
of power series. Addition, Subtraction and “Multiplication of power series. 
Infinite products for sinx, cosx. : 

Tmproper integrals: Elementary tests of their convergence. Beta and 
Gamma functions and their elementary properties. Evaluation of the follow-. 
ing standard infinite integrals. 


o o 


arf? z 
‘ A . D -22g 
f log sin sf že Lax, (0<0<), fF 7 
A G p ltx o 
. and integrals directly dependent on them. = n 

- Statement (no proof required).cf Fourier Theorem (Dirichlet conditions) 
` Calculation of Fourier Coefficients. ` 

Complex number. “De Moivre’s Theorem. Definition and elementary 
properties of e*, sinz, cosz, logz for complex values of the argument. 


Paper Iv 


Functions of several variables. ` Applications of ‘Analysis. 
Differential Equations. 


Functions of several variables—80 marks— - _ 


Functions of two or more variables and their continuity. Simple properties 
of continuous fanctions of two variables (no proof required}, Partial deriva- 
tives and differentials. Differentiability of functions. Total differential. Com- 
mutative property of the order of partial derivatives (Schwarz). Euler’s 
Theorem on homogeneous: funttions. Theorem of implicit functions (no 
proof required) and differerftiation of implicit functions. Change of variables. 

Taylor and Maclaurin developments with remainder after æ term for two, or 
more variables, maxima and minima of functions of two or more variables, 
Lagrange multipliers. . : 

Multiple integrals. Elementary treatment of reduction of multiple integrals 
to repeated integrals. - 


_ “16—1910P—1V 
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Applications of Analysis—-30 marks. % 

Tangents, Normals. Rectilineer, Asymptotes. Curvature. Envelopes. Sin- 
gular points, cusps, nodes and points of inflexion;, Multiple points. simple 
curve tracing. 

Rectification; Quadrature, Calculation of toluen, oi Se <e 

Calculation of moments of inertia centre of gravity and centre of pressure: 


Differential Equations—40 marks— 
In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass c course the following :— 


Linear differential equations of the first and second orders involving two 
variables only and equations reducible to linear forms. 


Paper V 


ANALYTICAL STATICS AND DYNAMICS _ 


Analytical Statics—40 marks— 


General conditions of equilibrium of coplanar forces acting on a point and 
on a rigid body. Action of frictional forces. 

Equilibrium of rods and struts. Graphical statics, 

Principle of Virtual work. Simple cases of Stability under coplanar 
forces. : 
Centre of mass. 
Simple cases of equilibrium of flexible inextensible strings. 


Dynamics—60 marks— 
Dynamics of a particle : (Two dimensiona})— 


Velocity, acceleration 
- Laws of motion = i 
. Rectilinear, parabolic, circular and harmonic motion 
Damped and forced harmonic motion 
Plane constrained motions 
Impulsive Forces : 
Work and energy - 
Centrel orbits (excluding disturbed eta 


Dynamics of a-system of particles and of a rigid body : : (Two dimensional) ’ 


Motion of a system of particles. D’Alembert’s Principle 
Principles of Energy and Momentum 

Moment of Inertia 

Motions of a rigid body (finite and impulsive) 4 
Principles of Energy and Momentum, their simple applications 
Motion about a fixed axis. Compound pendulum 


Paper VI 


(a) Astronomy — ... 60 marks 
(b) Hither Hydrostatios or Mathematical Theory of Probability 40° ,,. 


(a) Astronomy— 
In addition to a fuller treatment of the pass course the following— 


Elements of the orbit of a Planet. Astronomical Aberration. Description `of 
the surface phenomena of the Sun. ` Solar atmosphere (descriptive treatment). 


N.B.—Candidates will be expected to possess an elementary knowledge oi 
Spherical Trigonometry and to apply it to the discussion of simple problems of 
Astronomy. 


(b) Hydrostatics— i 


Equilibrium of fluids under general forces, with special reference to equili- 
brium under gravity Application to fluids and gases obeying perfect gas law. 
` Pumps 
Equilibrium of floating bodies ond analytical discussion of stability of. 
floating bodies in simple cases. k 
Sımple cases of small oscillations of floating bodies. 


Mathematical Theory of Probability— š 


Concept of mathematical probability. «Total ghd compouud probability. 
Bernoullian elrials, Bernoulli's Limit Theorem. Mathematical expectation, 
Continuous probability. 

Concept of a distribution. ` Binomial and Poisson distributions. ‘Normsl 
distribution. : : ; 

Elementary theory of errors of observation, 
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Normal Law of errors. Law of error in a linear function. : ; 
Measures of precision. Principle cf Least squares. 


+ LIST OF BOOKS 


No books are recommended. The following list of booke is given to indicate 
approximately the scope of the syllabus. (A referenca to a chapter or an article 
means a reference to the relevant portion thereof). 


INTERMEDIATE ` l 
Paper I . 


Algebra-- As at present except that the ‘proofs’ of infinite Bionomial series 
and of the Exponential and Logarithmic series are excluded. 

Trigonomet!y—As at present wilh somewhat less stress on identities. 

Co-ordinate Geometry—Fawdry—Co-ordinate Geometry Chap. I-VIII ex- 
cluding Determinants. 

Solid figures—As at present. 


a 


Paper II 


Calculus :— Hunter—Groundwork of Calculus. Chapters I-VII, IX and X, 
Statics :—As at present with reduced treatment of machines and friction. 
Dynamics :—As at present omitting collision of elastic bodies, $ 


B.A. AND B.80. PASS COURSE 
Paper I 


Algebra :—Smith—Algebra Chapter XXXII (Arts. 435-487 „454-459, 461). 
Ferrer—Algebra (Determinants and Matrices, etc.). 
Chapter I (Arts 1-4). Chapter II Arts 1-5 (for 8rd order 
Determinents only). - 
, Chapter ITI Arts 1-4 (for 3rd order Detzrminants only). 
8 Chapter VI. 
‘Durell—Advanced Algebra Vol. I—Chs VIII and IX. 
Sequences and Infinite Series—The scope is well covered by: the relevant 
articles of B. S. Ray—Differential Calculus. ; 
Vectors :—Weathern—Elementary Vector Analysis Chaps. I, II, III, Arts 
24-29, 88, 84, 89, 40, Ch. IV. 42-44, 48, 52: : 
Geometry—The scope is well covered by Bisenhart—Co-ordinate Geometry. 
Atts 1-45 together with. : 
Loney--Co-ordinate-Geometry—-Arts 182-193 and 375-385, , 


Paper II 


Differential and Integral Calculus— 
The scope is well covered by 


B. S. Ray ~. Differential Calculus - 

B.C Das : «. Integral Calculus 

Lamb +. Infinitesimal Calculus 
Differential Equations— 


The scope-is approximately the same as at present. For the method of 
Teoclines reference may be made to— ° 
Relton ` a. Applied Differential Equations Ch. VIII : 
Levy and Baggot ... Numerica} Studies in Differential Equations, Vol. 
. I, Ch. I—pp., 9-34. tog 
‘Complex Numbers &c. Bh Te te, 433 
. The relevant sections of any book on Higher Trigonometry such as Das 
& Mukherjee—Higher Trigonometry. 
: ° Paper III sa 
Analytical Dynamics— - 
Loney— Dynamics of a particle &c. Chs. I-III. 
Ch. IV, Arts.—49, 50 and 53-55, 57. 
, Ch. V, Arts.-- 65-74, Ch. VIII. Arts. 117-128. 
Aatronomy— Relevant portion of the syllabus as discussed in Barlow and 
. Bryan—Elementary Mathematical Astronomy. 5th Editoin. 
Rovised by H. Spencer Jones (1960) Chs. T-VII, Ch, IX, Ch. X, 
Secs. 1,2. Ch. XI, Ch. XIL, Secs. 1, 2. 
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z Ch. XIII-X VI excluding all portions involving the usé of Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry. 


together with H. Spencer Jones—General Astronomy 2n4 edi- , 
tion (1946). Arts. 21, 100-102, 189, 192, 207-208, 217, 256-260. 


B.A. CAND B.Sc, HONOURS COURSE aay s gA 


In addition to the books refsrred to tor the Pass Course the’ following :— 
Parrr I 

Algebra—Smith—Algebra, Ch. XXVI, Ch. XXVII (Arts. 369, 370 to be 
omitted), Ch. XXX Arts. 405-i1:. Ch. XXXII. 

Ferrar—Algebra (Determinate and Matrices ‘and c) Chs. LII, Ch. V, Ch. 
VI-Vill, Cb. X. Arts. ł-4. Ob. XII Art. 1 (for Lbree variables only). 

` Durell and Robson—Advanred Algebra Vols. I- rT (Relevant e > .. 

"Vector Analysis— ; i 

Weatherburn—Elementary -Vector Analysis 


Ch. I-V, Ch. VI, Art. 65-79 i 
Ch. VII, Art. 82-84, G E ait 


A ' . -Parme II 7 

Plane Geometry— ` 2 3 

Graustein—Higher Geometry, Ch. II-VIE, Ch. XV, Arts. 1-7 
Geometry of Three dimensions 

Smith—Solid Geometry, Ch. I, Ch. IL, Arts. 13-35, 44-48, Ch. TII- Vi 


_Albert—Solid Analytic Geometry, Oh. ‘VI, pp. 96-102, oh. VII 
\pp. 108-122) 


f PAPER MI 
Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in— . 

+ Hardy ‘ ` ... A course of Pure Mathematics - 
Gibson ... Elementary Treaties on Calculug . 
McRobert and Arthur. a. Trigonometry, Part IT, Ch. XIV 

` ede Trigonoinetry, Part Tl, Ch. XX 
Phillips ... A course of Analysis—Ch. V only . 
Courant w.. -Differential, and . Integral Oaloulus, 
roe wes Vol.I , 
Dutta and Mitra = ae Differential Calculus 
Durell and Robson ... Advanced Algebra, Vol. II, “oh. XIV 
Mahajani : +... Elementary Lessons j ja Analysis - 
Parer IV 
Relevant portions of the syllabas as discussed in— `» 
Courant «. Differential and" Integral Calculus. 
‘Vol. I 
Gibson i 5 :.. . Elementary Treatise on Caloulus 
Dutt and Mitra j . we Differential Calculus : ».' 
Murray o 3 ...... Differential Equations. 
Piaggio .. Differential Equations «..; 2. 7... 
‘Paper Vo poe aa aie GUE 
Statics- D E a Rr 


Ramsey— Statics. Chs. I-VI, Ch. VIII, Ch. X Z Arts. 10. l; and 10.4 Ch. XI, 
> ‘Ch XIL(Omittirg ‘Arte: 126—12. 7) 


Loney—Treatise on Statics— Chs. I-VI, Ch. VIM, Arts. 184, 135, 139-142, 
; - Ch. IX, Arts, 154-160, Ch. XIT, Arts. 250-259; 263-27 Osa + 
Dynamics— $ 
pee ariga; PartI. Chs. IV-XIV, Ch, XV (omitting Arts. 18, 51 

: 8) 


Loney—Dynsmics of a Particle ate. 
Chs. I-IV, Ch. V omitting Arts. 84-86) | 
Ch. VI, Ch. VII (omitting Arts. IHI) `° 
‘ Ch. VIL. (omitting Art: 124) , 
_ Ch. XI (Arta. 144-161, Ch. XÙ, Ch. XÌII Arte. 168: :179, 181- 182 . 

Ch. XIV Arts. 187, 190-192 lomitting articles 197-203) ° 

Ch. XV Art, 204 

Ch. XVI Arts. 235-236, 238, 239, 242 tso far as they are related 

to two dimensional motion) . 
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A tae Z., Č RAPER VI 
Astronomy— . 
Relevant portions of the Sy!iabus as discussed iù ` ee 
Barlow and’ Bryan—Elementary Méthematical Astronomy. Revised. by 
Ra '.,_ > Spencer Jones, 5th edition (1950) : 


a 


In addition to the topics mentioned in the Pass Syllabus the following :— . 
_ Ch. XII and Ch. XVII k pi 
5 , “© and 


H. Spencer. Jones—General Astronomy, 2nd edition’ (1946) Art. 180° . 
2 Students shonld be expected to make use of simple Spherical Trigonometry 
_ for proofs.and discussions wherever necessary. : ' 


` Hydrostatics-—- si 


Relevant portions of the syllabus as discussed in-— ae 
Ramsey—Hy drostatics 
together with 


Basant and Ramsey-~Hydromechanies, Part I (8th edition} 
Gh. VI, Arts. 106, 107 (pp. 109-11) only 


Mathematical Theory of Probability— . 


Plummer—Probabillty and Frequency, Ch. I (omitting Arts. 55-62), Ch. IL 
(omitting Art. 118), Ch. III Arts. 123-178 


Levy and Roth—Elements of Probability— AX 
Ch. 12. Ch. V, VI, Ch. VIII (omitting pp. 137-140), Ch. IX 
pp. 169-171. ` Š 
“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ” 
. : A Nolice ` 
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° . 
Senate House, the 12th April, 1956 


a 1 


It is notified for general information that Swarnendubikas Kanungo (Reg. No. 11879 
of 1989-40), sox of late Ananta Bandhu Kanungo has been debarred. from appearing at any 

` University examination for a period of-five years for having tampered. with University - 
documents; í : : i i : : 


D, CHAKRAVARTI, 
we a : i : Registrar. 

: Calcutta University’ 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. C/2021/108 (Aff.) . 
te t Pee, - Dated 12th March, 1956. 


It is hereby notified for general information that under sub-section (1) of Section 2 of 
the First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’, the 
Chancellor hag.been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Syndicate that thes 
Chittaranjan Seva Sadan be recognised as an affliated -College for the training of stu- 
dents for the.D.G.O, course. i : ` aise = 


on By order of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 


ae D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
aie es ' _ eo ‘Registrar, 
` _ CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/4/56 


. It is notified for general information that the following changes in Chapter XLF 
(Diploma in Librarianship) of the Regulations, as adopted by the: Academic Council on 
30th March, 1955 were accepted by the Senate on 10th Decemb ar, 1955 :— 


~ 
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“(A) In Regalation 7,(p. 118) she word ‘Tuanguages' under Item (7) be replaced by the 
word ‘Language’. : 

(B) In the same Regulation’ the portion beginning with ‘Any two of the following 
languages......and ending in ‘‘(e) Greek" be replaced by the following :— 


‘Any one of the following languages other than the candidate's mother-tongue i3 to be 
offered :— . i : - N $ 
(1) German, (2) French, (3) Russian. (4) Hindi.’ ; 
(C) The present Regulation 8 be replaced by the following :— : 
‘A candidate obtaining 40 per cent. or more of the. total number of marks will be 
considered to haye paased the examination in the. 3rd class, one obtaining ,50 per cent. or’ 
more of the total number of marks will be considered to have passed the examination inthe - 


2nd class and a candidate obtainmg 60 per cent. or more of the tolal number of.merks will 
be considered to have the examination in the Ist clasa.. i i 


Tbe changes will take effect from the examination of 1956. 


Senate House, ` ' `D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 31st January, 1956. : Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/56/566 


It is notified for general information that the Board of Under-Graduate Studies in 
Music ab their meeling held on 10th September, 1955, corrected the foilowing printing mis- 
takes in the Regulations reláting to I. Mus. Esamination (Chapter LY of the Regulations). 

(i) Under Paper II, {# Theory of Raga the word ‘ete.’ after “Anubadi", be deleted 
and further the words “Kala” “‘Angopadhanya'' also be deleted. a : 


(it) (a) In the same para. before ‘Notation’? and (5); after “notation” in the para 
following the words*‘with knowledge of the following three systems of Notions” be corrected 
to “Knowledge of the following three North Indian systems of Notation’. : 


(b) The word Akshara Matrik be corrected to Akara Matrik, 
(iii) Tho Paragraph under practical be reprinted a& follows—200 marks, — 


’ 


“Tn the Practical Examination no question wiil be asked on the Theoretical aspect of 
Music." ; 


(IV) Under Papers, V and VI, “Classical tausio—Vocal or Instramental;” tho correo- 
tion is tò be made as follows :— ° : f 


“Classical Music (Hindusthani or North Indian only)—~Vocal or Instrumental.” 


(YD Under (1) Classical Music—Vocal {Practical} 200 marks, in the number of songs 
in different styles to be learnt, the words “14 Thumris" be corrected to ‘4 Thumris”. 


(VII) Under (ii) Aiternative—Classical Music Instrumental ... 200 marks 
in the para, following correct the last sentence as follows :— : 


“Besides Alap in any 10 tbat Rages (Bhatkhenda system) out of the 20 Ragas as pres» 
* cribed for Ciassicel Musio (Vocal) above).” ioa : . 5 


(VIII) Under (v) Instrumenta! Music, Paper I and Paper TI be corrected to Paper 1X 
and Paper “X” respectively. . ; i $ 


(TX) Under Paper IX as corrected, correct Para.” (8) as follows :-— 


“Ten Alaps of the Ragas, besides the Ten that Ragas (Bhaikhanda System) learnt in 
the compulsory courses which comprise twenty Ragas”. : 


Under Paper (X) as corrected the word ‘‘Med’’ be corrected to “Mid”, and “Jhunker’”’ 
to “Jhanker’’. : í : 


‘Senate Hone, s.i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 23rd February, 1956 Registrar. 
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COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ` 
. l ? “Norica 
~ M.A. ‘Examination, 1957 
List of Text Books in English 
` Paper III (b) f 


Burke’s ‘Reflections. on the French Revolution’ has been prescribed asan alternative 
to Dr. Johnson’s ‘Lives of the Poets’, as one of the text books for the M.A. Examination In 
English for 1957. ` ' 

Asutosh Building, G. C. ROYCHAUDHURI, 
The 27th April, 1956 Secretary. 


COUNCIL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


$ -NoTIOR $ 
M.A. Examination, 1956 
: List of Text B:oks in English (Group A) 
Paper—V—second half 


Mathew Arnold’s ‘Essays in criticism’ has been prescribed as an alternative to Pater's 
‘Appreciations’ as one of the Text Books fcr the M.A, Examination in English for 1956, 


‘Asutosh Building, i G. 0. ROYCHAUDHURT, 
29th February, 1956. i ` Secretary. 
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MOHENJO: DARO CIVILIZATION 


BASANTAKUMAR CHATTOPADHYAY 


Two seals of characteristically Mohenjo Daro type havė- been 
found in the towns Ur and Kish of Meropotamia from which there 
can be no doubt that their date is 2800 B.C. (Mohenjo Daro and 
Indus Valley Civilization by Marshall, Vol. I, pp. 103- 104). Altogether 
16 seals have been fcund in Ur and 14 in Kish and other places, 30 
seals in all. Besides these seals there are also other indications of 
intercourse between India and Mesopotamia, e.g., broken portions of 
earthen jars, toilet sets, horns on the head of human figures, trefoil 
decoration on cloth, beads, covers of jars etc. (Marshall, pp. 104-105). 

The following verses are found in the Vedas :—’‘ Vishnu traversed 
the world in order lo give dwelling place to his followers. He gave 
Urukshiti to them’? (Rig Veda Samhita 7-100-4). “Oh Soma, flow 
for Indra, Varuna and Vayu. Let our wealth remain intact. Let the 
devas (or Aryans?) assemble in Uruksbiti hearing the sound of your 
sacrifice’ (RVS 9-84-1) “Oh fire, blaze in your glory and burn the 
Rakshashas in the houses in Uru’’: (Uru-kshaya=house in Uru, Kshaya 
=house) RVS 10-118-8) “The dwellers of Uru worshipped you who 
are the most worshipful with hymns of praise”? (RVS 10-118-9). The 
names Ur and Kish in ancient Mesopotamia are clearly corruptions of 
the word Uru-Kshiti. From Uru to Ur and from Kshiti to Kishiti (it 
is easier to pronounce BRishiti than Kshiti) and from Kishiti to Kish 
are very natural transformations. Not only the names Ur and Kish 
but also the names Uru, Uruk, Urkashade occur in ancient Meso- 
potamia (vide Maspero, The Struggle of Nations, Index). All these 
words are undoubtedly variations of the word Urukshiti. Sayana 
explains the words Uruksbiti and Urukshaya as ‘extensive land’’ and 
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“big houses”. “He apparentlý did- not know that there was a place . 
Urukshiti in ~ Mesopotamia -where, as we now find from the seals and 
other objects, the Vedic Aryans established a colony. Even in Vedie 
poems the name -Urukshiti was shortened to Uru. Sayana’s explana- 
tion of Urukshaya, viz., big house is not happy. Its rendering ‘as houses 
in Uru er dwellers of Uru would be more appropriate in the context. 


‘From the statement that Vishnu gave Urukshiti to his followers which . 


bas been explained by Sayana to mean that Vishnu took it from the 
asuras and gave it to the dewas and from the fact that Indian seals 
of 2800 B.C. have been found in Uru and Kish it is clear that the 
Vedic Aryans established a colony in Mesopotamia in that early date. 
From. the statement that Visbnu traversed the World before he gave 
Urukshiti; it should be’inferred that Urukshiti was far away from the 
Punjab as Mesopotamia really is. Further, there are signs that in 


` 2300 B.C. an Indo-European race, Luites, penetrated into Asia Minor. 


They were followed by the Hittites who- in 1900 B.C. established a 


- ruling caste (Ancient History of Wesiern Asia—India and Crete by 


-Hronzy, Chap. XIII). In 1600 B.C. an Indo-European ruling caste 


established itself in Babylonia and ruled for 500 years (Pigott, Prehis- 
toric India, p. 250). In 1500 B .C. and 1400 B.C..many kings with-Aryan 
names are.found among Mitannus. In the well-known treaty among 
the Hittites and Mitannus (1880 B.C.) the Vedic Gods Indra, Varuna, 

Mitra and“ Nasatyas (the twin Aswini Kumaras) are invoked. Many ` 
words of Sanskrit origin are found in Hittite language (Hronzy’s 
book, p. 116). A treatise on horse:racing has been found in the Hit- 


~ tile records using néarly Sanskrit terms aikavartanna (one turn) tera- 


vartanna (three turns), punjavartanna (five .turns), Sattavartanna. 
(seven turns) (Pigott’s book, p. 251). “In the state of Mitannu there 
were obviously Indian inhabitants (Hronzy’s book, p. 112), Hronzy’s 
theory that the first Indo-European immigrants came from Ceniral 


. Asia is not based on any definite proof and must be discarded in view 


t 


of the definite stalement in RVS 7-100-4 quoted above that Vedic 


Aryans came and settled in Mesopotamia. The colonization of Meso- 
‘potamia by the Vedic Aryans referred to in RVS 7-100:4 must refer 
‘to the earliest appearance of the Indo-Europeans in Mesopotamia. As 


observed before the Aryans‘are for the first time found in Asia Minor 


in 2300 B.C. The seals of Mohenjodaro type found in Asia Minor and’. 


Mesopotamia in the neighbourhood òf 3300 B.C. must therefore be 
connected with the advent of the Vedic Aryans. Now it is well-known, 
that all the’ Mohenjodaro seals found in Mesopotamia ‘although belong- 
ing to varous dates from 2300 B.C. to 1500 B.C. (aécording to 
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Wheeler) are of the same type: Tt cannot be that & same sieis relale to ` 
pre- -Vedic civilization and some to Vedic civilization. Hence all thess 
seals relate to Vedic culture. Theré can therefore be hardly any 
doubt that-the Mohenjodaro civilization was Vedic civilization -and not 
any pre-Vedic non-Aryan civilization. The fact that the people of 
Mohenjodaro worshipped Siva confirms the theory that there was Vedic 
civilization at Mohenjodaro. For Siva was undoubtedly a Vedic God. 
Although in the Vedas the name Rudra is generally found, the name 
Siva is also met with (e.g. RVS 10- 92-9 and Suklay ajurveda Samhita 
16-41). In the 16th Chapter of Sukla-Yajurveda it is. said that Rudra 
wields the pinaka (Siva’s: bow), has matted locks, wears. the skin of 
animals and has a blue- throat,—unmistakeable signs that Rudra is 
identical with Siva. The Vedas no doubt-condemn Sisnadevas. But 
this term refers to those who are too much addicted to sexual pleasures 
as explained by Yaska and Sayana. It does not refer to the wořship- 
pers of Siva linga. Srikara in his commentary on Brahmasutra- quotes 
RVS 5-3-3 which according to him shows that Vishnu worshipped. 
Sivalinga. Sankara was a profound Vedic scholar and a strict follower” 
of the Vedas. He would not have worshipped Sivalinga if it had been 
prohibited in the Vedas. The buli is closely associated with Siva and 
is prominently represented in Mobenjo Daro. In the well- known 
figure on a seal identified with Siva (Marshall’ s book, , Plate XII, fizure 
17) the hands of the God are covered’ with Drace lols, Tu Suklaya- 
jürveda 16-17 Rudra i is'caljed hiranyabahu (with golden hands) which 
has been explained by the commentator to mean that his hands are 
covered with golden ornaments. As regards the horns .on the head of 
the figure the Vedas refer to the Supreme Deity as possessing four 
horns (RVS 4-58-8). It may be observed that in Mesopotamia also 
gods are represented as human figures with horns. The idea of the 
gods having horns is therefore of-Vedic origin .and is found both „iu 
Mohenjo Daro and Mesopotamia. As regards the -cult of the Mother 
Goddess in Mohenjo Daro, in the Vedas the Supreme Deity is some- 
times addressed i in the feminine gender, ¢.g., RVS 10-125, RVS 10- 127, 
RVS 7-15- 5. The archaeologists Marshall, Wheeler and Pigott_ have l 
taken 1500 B.C.-as the date of the Vedas and the advent of the 
Aryans: But Winternitz says in the history of Sanskrit Litérature, s 
Vol. I, that Buhler has convincingly proved that the Vedas canhot bé 
so late as 1500 B:C. Winternitz has given weighty arguments.to show 
that the-date of the Vedas should be taken as 2500 B.C. If the date ` 
given by. Winternita i is taken then from the date of th3 Mohenjo Daro ` 
Seals (2500 B:C. to 1500 B.C .) it is clear that they belong to Vedic 


é 
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cullure. It may also be observed that Tilak and Jacobi by independent 
calculations of astronomical events mentioned in the Rig-Veda Samhita 
have arrived at the same conclusion, viz., that the Rig-Veda was corn- 
posed in 4500 B.C. No defect in these calculations has heen exposed. 
If the date given by Tilak and Jacobi is followed Mohenjo Daro 
was undoubtedly a city of Vedic culture. 

What about the towns destroyed by the Aryans as stated in “the 
Rig-Veda? It is found in the Vedas that these towns belonged to-the 
Asuras who used to attack the Vedic Aryans. Thus the Aryan chief 
Divodasa was attacked by the asura Sambara. Out of fear Divodasa 
was going to ‘“‘enter water’. The twin gods Asvinikumar saved 
Divodasa by killing Sambara (RVS 1-112-14). In other verses it is 
said that Sambara was chased by Indra who along with Visnu destroy- 
ed one hundred towns of Sambara. Sambara took refuge on the hills 
where he hid himself for forty years. Ultimately Sambara was cap- 


. tured by Indra and killed on a big mountain (RVS 2-12-11 and 


7-18-20). It seems that the asura Sambara first took the offensive, 
It does not appear that the invading Aryans without any provocation 
destroyed the forts of the native chief and killed him. It does not 
also appear that the Aryans came down from the hills on the North- 
West of India and attacked the non-Aryans. As observed before, 
Sambara fled to the hills’ and was killed there. It is also stated in 
RVS 3-53-11 that Indra killed the Asuras on the East, West and North. 
Tf the Aryans were coming down from the North-West Indra would 
have killed the asuras on the East and South, but not to the West ‘and 
North. -This passage would indicate that the Aryans living in the 
Punjab were attacked by the dasyus from the West, the North and the 
East (the Himalayas) but not from the South. The mention of the - 
sea (Samudra) in many places in the Rig-Veda Samhita shows that 
the Aryans who composed the Rig-Veda did not come from Centra] 
Asia and ihat their territories extended to the seashore. Sambara 
seems to have had his fortresses in the mountains of the West. Just 
as in historic times the Hindus were attacked from the North-West by 
the Sakas, the Huns, the Pathans, the Moguls, and the Persians, so it 
may be presumed that in pre-historic times also (in the time of Vedas) 
the Aryans were attacked by aggressive racés from the North-West, 
The Aryans vigorously repulsed these attacks, carried the war to the 
enemies’ territories and destroyed their fortified towns which were 
apparently outside India. The territories of the Vedic Aryans probably 
included portion of Afganisian. The followers of Ahura Mazda might 
have been called asuras in the Vedas. Itis stated in the Zind Avesta 
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that the towns constructed for the followers of Ahura Mazda were 
destroyed by their enemies (The Vedic Aryans). 

I shal] quote some more incidents from the Rig-Veda to show 
that inthe war between the Vedic Aryans and the Asuras, the first 
offensive was generally taken by the Asuras. Susruba an Aryan king 
without any ally was attacked by 20 non-Aryan kings with 60,099 
followers, Indra killed the invaders (RYS 1-58-9). Here the invaders 
are referced to as Janarajas or chiefs of hamlets, not towns. Apparent- 
ly these invaders did not live in towns. They might have belonged 
to the places which were afterwards called North-West Frontier 
Provinces or Baluchistan. The asuras confined Atriin a room and 
tormented him. Indra delivered him (RVS 1-116-8). The capital of 
the Aryan king Dabhiti was beseiged by the asuras and Dabhita was 
taken captive. (It shows thai Aryans aiso had town) Indra delivered 
Dabhiti and burnt the weapons of the asuras (RVS 2-15-4). (On the 
strength of this incident Pigott asserts that the Aryans set fire to the . 
buildings of non-Aryans—Prehistoric India p. 262. It is an instance 
of perversion of truth. With such mentality Pigott accuses the Aryans 
of ‘artless barbarism’’. But ‘in all the instances referred to by him 
the asuras were the first offenders. One hundred and thirty sons of 
the asura Barasikha who were clad in armour attacked Indra on the 
east of Hariyupia—Indra defeated and killed the invaders (RYS 6-27-6) 
The remaining sons of Barasikha who watched the fight from the 
other side of Hariyupia died of fright—Sayana says that Hariyupia was 
either a town or a river. But from the following consideratians it 
appears that Hariyupia was a river and not a town. Two portions of 
an attacking army can be on two sides of a river, a portion of the army 
having crossed it and the other portion not having crossed it. But 
two portions of an attacking army are not generally kept on two sides 
of a town. Also a fight can be watched from the opposite bank of a 
river but not from the other side of atown. For these reasons it 
seems that Hariyupia was a river and not the town of Harappa. In 
RYS 4-30-5 it is stated that Indra killed the asuras who attacked the 
devas, In RVS 4-189 itis stated that the asura Vyansa attacked 
Indra who killed the asura. The attacks on ‘‘non-Aryans'’ mentioned 
in the Rig Veda are thérefore instances of punishing the wicked, They 
do not show (as Pigott and Wheeler have tried to show in their books 
Prehistoric India and Five Thousand Years of Pakistan) that ‘the 
inoffensive non-Aryans ‘were atiacked und killed by the Aryans and 
their towns destroyed. As regards the skeletons in Mohenjo Daro 
Dr. P. V. Kane has rightly observed in his Presidential speech at the 
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16th Session of All-India History Congress that Mohenjo Daro was a 
big town, 3’ or 4 miles in Circuit, and containing at least a lac of 
inbabitants; if there had been: a general massacre, as stated by 
Wheeler, thousands of skeletons would have been found; whereas only 
30 skeletons have been found; these men might have been killed by 
robbers at the time of a stampede when the town was flooded. The 
Aryans also had towns like the non-Aryans. In RVS 7-8-7 prayer 
is offered to the God Agni to protect the worshippers with hundreds of. 
. towns. In RVS 7-15-14 the God Agniis asked to protect the wor- 
shippers like a big town (Satabhuji=very wide). In RVS 8-100-8 it 
is stated that the bird Garuda crossed a town made of iron on his way 
to heaven where he gave the Soma to Indra: In RVS 10-101-8 the 
priests are asked to construct towns of iron which cannot be con- 
quered. The stale of civilization depicted in the Vedas is sufficiently. 
advanced to enable us to presume that there. were towrs. Many 
rishis might have been living in the villages or hermitages. At the 
same time kings and artisans must have lived in the towns Silver’ 
coins are referred to in RVS 5-23-6, golden coins in 5-27-2. There 
are also references to various kinds of ornaments, weapons, armour,. 
chariot and musical instruments. In RVS 6-44-24 a fountain with- 
ten apertures is mentioned. There are several references to iron.: 
RVS 2-15-5 refers to the construction of bridges over rivers. RVS: 
2-15-6 refers to the diversion of the course of rivers. All this ‘indicates’ 
a high stage of civilization and itis not reasonable to conclude that: 
although they were so highly civilized they did not know how to cons- 
truct towns. The references to towns mentioned ahove show that. 
towns did exist. i : 

Marshal] in the Mohenjo Daro and Indus Valley Civilization 
(Vol. 1 p. 111) gives some reasons why he thinks that Mohenjo Daro 
is earlier than the Vedas. The only important reasons given by him 
are-that the Vedas mention the horse and iron which have not been- 
found in Mohenjo Daro. Other reasons given by him are of flimsy. 
nature (e.g. Mohenjo Daro people worshipped the bull but in the Vedas 
the cow is worshipped). As regards the horse Pigott writing later 
says that the horse has been found in Mohenjo Daro (Prehistoric India 
p. 157). There remains iron. It may be that tron was smelted else- ` 
where, not at Mohenjo Daro or iron might have corroded and dis- 
appeared here. Marshall says that iron occurs in the Atharva Veda’ 
but not in Rig Veda. (Vol. I p. 110) In that case it should be con- 
cluded that Mohenjo Daro was earlier than the Atharva Veda, but not 
earlier than the Rig Veda. l 
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In a short one-act play called Rehearsal, a contemporary dramat- 
ist has given us an interesting and imaginary picture of the rehearsal 
of a Shakespearean play and shows how the actors are suggesting 
improvements on the manuscript of the great writer who accepts 
their suggestions and adds to and alters the text. The MSS of 
Shakespeare's plays have all disappeared. Had they existed they 
would have thrown a lot of light on this aspect of the composition of 
the plays. Gordon Craig believes that the dramas .were finally 
compssed by Shakespeare in collaboration with the manager of the 
theatre and with the actors, and he thinks that “a glimpse of the 
manuscript of the plays would reveal a mass of corrections, additions 
and cuts made in several hand-writings ’’.' “And Craig is so confident 
that he thinks there were three stages of the composition. In the 
first, the plays were sketched out; in the second, they were rehearsed 
and here the changes were made from day to day; in the third the 
plays were handed over for revision before being. printed.2 The state- 
ment may appear very sweeping. But great drama grows up always 
in the hurly-burly of the stage. Only the anaemic closet dramas ` 
have grow up beyond its pale, and the dramatisi who is always 
supercilious—and even Shaw is not above this weakness—thinks 
himself above the inartistic and stifling atmosphere of the stage and 
its uncultured actors. Where there is an active collaboration between 
dramatist and actors, we find the finest dramas growing up in the 
fullest freedom in spite of the limitations of the stage. This was 
true in Greece, Rome, France, Spain, England, Russia and India. 


-Is THERE ANY PROOF TO SUBSTANTIATE THE STATEMENT? 


First, there is every reason to show that the stage version and 
the printed version were’ different. It is known ‘that actors often 
added to, and altered the first draft—particularly conie actors of the 
Elizabethan age did so. Shakespeare took exception to it in Hamlet 
when he spoke through Hamlet, “Tet those that play your downs 


1 The Theatre Advaneihg; p. 132, 
2 Ibid , p. 182 
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speak no more than is set down for them : for there be of them, that 
will themselves laugh to seton some barren spectators to laugh too : 
though in. the meantime some necessary question of the play be then 
to be considered: that’s villainous and shows a most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it.’’ Here is one instance where the fool would 
have his capers. There are other instances where we find that the 
acting version was actually sent to the press, and, Shakespeare forgot 
to give his final touch to the play. The example is Much Ado About 
Nothing where in the stags direction we find the mention of one 
character who has no part on the stage; also the name of the actor 
in place of the character he represents is found in the same play. 
These instances do not certainly prove that there was a co-operation 
between players and actors in the writing, yet they show that plays 
were changed added and altered with reference to the requirements 
of the stage. Craig points out that if we are to find the difference 
between the stage version and the printed version, we have to 
compare the First Quarto of Hamlet with the Second Quarto—‘‘ The 
1603 version reads like a stage play and the 1604 version like a 
literary play. It has been polished for the reader” 7. 

Secondly, can it be believed that actors can andeabats to the 
material structure of the play? To the ineffable beauty and imagina- 
tive fervour which we find in the poetic presentation of a super: 
subtle character as in the greatest tragedies the actors certainly 
did not contribute anything. But other aspects of his plays—their 
witticism, topical allusions, the grossness, the popular appeal and 
the healthy naturalness of the play were certainly the master’s 
concessions to the actors and the groundlings. The Frank cynicism 
of Enobarbus, the banality of the Nurse of Juliet, the drinking songs, 
the vulgar atmosphere in Measure for Measure, Troilus and Gressida 
arè things which the players and the audience forced upon 
Shakespeare. Indelicate hints are to be found in Shakespeare, but 
women’s parts being taken by boys, nobody felt any scruple about 
these vulgarities. So must the, actors have demanded songs and 
quips and cranks, verbal sallies and very often sheer feast of words 
where there was no reason. These we think came at the rehearsal 
stage and Shakespeare must have been imniensely pleased with them 
and accepted them with a relish. Such a thing: was quite natural 
and was found in the commedia delle arte of Italy. ‘The remarks 
were not written, but were supplied by the ‘witty imagination of the 
actors on the spur of the moment. They were spontaneous, natural. 


1 Ibid, p. 188. See also p.151 of Introducing Shakespearo by G. B. Harrison. 
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They appealed instantly, like the repartee of the peasant, This 
-néturalness of touch was introduced- by Shakespeare in the word- 
gymnastics between *Rosaline and Berowne, the rapier play of wit: 
between Benedick and Beatrice, the fooley Dogberry and Verges, the 
wit combat of Tonchstone and Rosalind; the drollery in Stephano and 
Trinculo, Lancelot Gobbo and old Gobbo, Simple, Slender, Sir 
Ioby Belch; Sir Andrew Aguecheek and a whole host of humorous 
characters. “What life, what verve anl pure nonsense, and what 
assumed seriousness of the confirmed dullards and .their quaint 
conversations ! l 
‘ Here is myriad-mindedness, and the brains of dozens must have 
eouitribuled to it, the chance inspiration of the moment must have 
gone to enrich and give colour and life to a vast world. And Craig’ 
is certainly right when he points out that the secret of this genius 
baffles us, and ‘‘ it does not seem to us possible that the brain of „one 
man, be he Shakespeare, Bacon, or another, can have achieved such 
an overwhelming contradiction. oS te 
There are. reasons to suppose that the dramas even in their 
finai form were not the product of Shakespeare’s brain entirely. 
[t will not do to suppose that ihe faults of art or taste, “the 
obscurities or the distortions of language’ were all products of 
his ‘writing down.’ Nor can we safely suppose that what 
seems. to us feeble or bad seemed so to Shakespeare.” In this 
connection Dr. Bradley points out that we have positive grounds 
of the strongest kind for believing that Shakespeare’s plays. 
contain a good deal that Shakespeare never wrote. We cannot. 
therefore simply take it for granted that he wrote every silly or 
offensive thing that we find in the volume; and least of all should 
we do this when the passage is more or less irrelevant and particularly. 
easy to excise.’’* This warning from Bradley supports what Gordon 
Ceaig in his erratic way points out. This is useful, as many scholars. 
suppose that the text was published by the dramatist or by 
“ scrupulously careful men of letters immediately after his death.’’ 
Henslowe’s Diary shows in drama after drama that different authors 
were engaged in writing „the same play in works of collaboration or 
revision. oe 


39-1 


2 


There are critics who believe that, in writing ‘for the Globe 
Theatre, Shakespeare’s ‘great soul had to crush itself, as bəst as it 


1 Ibid, p. 142. - 2 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p» 366.- 
- 2—1910P— V 
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could, into that and no other mould.’ The true Shakespeare is more 
of a poet with an infinity of suggestions for a sympathetic reader. 
This is the trend of Logan Pearsall Smith’s view put forward in his 
‘wise and witty book’, On Reading Shakespeare, and he is 
supported by Saintsbury and Nicol and Carlyle and Robert Bridges. 
So before discussing the part of actors in influencing Shakespeare 
dramas, we ought to consider to what extent his plays were condi- 
tioned and limited by his ‘‘ writing down to his audience, in the 
sense of giving it what he despised.’ We know that Ben Jonson 
who loved Shakespeare and honoured his memory on this side of 
idolatry was still of opinion and believed that he condescended to his 
audience. We know further that Webster who loved him grouped him 
“ with Dekker and Heywood and mentions him after Chapman, Jonson, — 
and Beaumont and Fletcher” in his preface to the White Dewil. To 
this we may add what Shakespeare thought his art did for him : 


The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 


There are critics who commiserate Shakespeare on an uncultured 
audience, rough, brutal, vulgar, blood-thirsty, obstreparous with a 
love of fun, hilarity, ribaldry, swords-play ‘shews’ rant, jokes, 
dances and irrelevant songs. They argue that wherever these things 
appear, certainly the art of Shakespeare has been considerably 
affected. As an actor he certainly knew that he must please the 
patrons to live and that drama’s Jaws drama’s patrons give. It may 
well be that had the audience been more elegant and accomplished, 
certainly his plays would have been more graceful in order to satisfy 
the purer taste of the fastidious critics. But that would mean a 
different society and a different age altogether, and how can we think 
of a Shakespeare in an alien age? Shakespeare wrote most of his 
plays for the audience of the Globe and a few for the audience at the 
Black-Friars. There isa difference in the conception and execution 
in respect of these groups—difference in’ style, dialogue, and the 
character of the plays, and we should remember here what Granville— 
Barker says in this connection—‘‘ The dating of texts and their 
ascription to the usages of a particular theatre may often be a search 
light upon their stage-craft.’’? Shakespeare wrote for the Queen 


1 Ibid.. p. 363. . 
2 Preface to Shakespeare. Firat Series, p. XIV. 
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and the King and the Court circle, the aristocrats and the gallants 
_and ordinary citizens, the rif-raff Elizabathan London-all bent upon 
enjoying a two hours’ traffic on the stage. The slage was a recrea- 
tion, an act of faith which purged and purified men’s minds from the 
filth and cramping atmosphere of daily life, and it was more a place 
to inspire the nation that did mighty deeds and spoke mighty words 
and also supplied the joy of chit-chat and mere bawdry of its own 
sake. The age loved life and action, there was a largeness and joy 
of Jife—a sense of wonder and also a seriousness in the nation for 
whom Shakespeare wrote. So with minor exceptions, there was no 
difference between the taste of a nodle and that of a man of the 
street or the scholar of the University. The 1603 -Quarto edition of 
Hamlet has on the title-page : 

“The tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, By 
William Shakespeare. As it hath been diverse timis acted by his High- 
nesse servants in the cittic of London: as also in the two Universities 
of Cambridge and Oxford, and elsewhere. At London printed for 
N. L. ‘and John Trundell 1603.” We know that A Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream was writien to be played as a marriage festival; so 
was perhaps The Tempest. Macbeth was presented in the Court of 
James I and The Merry Wives of Windsor was acted in the Court 
cf Queen Elizabeth. The audience were not certainly very different, 
but “had the same general character, differing,” as Bradley says, . 
“only in degree’’.’ We find the same features-love of bawdry, 
verbal quibbles, superstition and ghosts and fairies, rank ribaldry in 
the plays as the plays meant to pander to the taste of the groundlings. 
So Smart was right when he pointed out that ‘‘ Shakespeare intended 
his works for the same public for which Spenser wrote the Faerie 
Queene and Byrd and others composed their airs.” So it will be 
wrong to think that Shakespeare’s piays were ‘‘ Miraculous flowers 
growing out of place in a field of thistles.’ They stand out in their 
‘proper setting in barmony with their medium and their vebicle 
and by no means wanting that it is the only grade and eetting out 
of a tragedy, a full and understanding auditory’’ as Webster puts it. 

There are traces of Shakespeare’ s girding at the pit or ground- 
lings and appealing to the finer taste of elegant men of the court or 
the Universities. But we must be on our guard against such 
evidence. The audience were a more living part of the stage. 
“ Kilian proves how strikingly this relation is evidenced by the 


1 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 364. 
2 Shakespeare: Truth and Tradition, p. 155. 
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monologue, in which the speaker, so io say, fraternises with the 
audience.’’? So the audience took a more living part in the creation 
‘of the atmosphere of the play. This might appear as absolutely 
destroying dramatic illusion, but as Granville-Barker says, ‘‘ there 
is no illusion, so there is every illusion,” as the imagination of the 
‘audience at once flares up by coming in touch with the magnetism 
of the suggestions of the stage. We need not be sorry for 
Shakespeare’s audience. Great art always glows up from the heart 
of the ordinary people for whom the greatest artist has drawn, the 
finest sculptor has carved statues, the finest composer has created | 
symphonies, and the greatest poets and dramatists have written 
poems and plays. - Discriminating and sophisticated critics have not 
inspired great art. So Sisson says, “ The fact is that Shakespeare 
‘found fit hearers among all classes of London Citizens.. If-they had 
a fault, it was that of uncritical catholicity of. taste. It was the pit 
that above all demanded the poetic drama as well as mirth.... 
They saved the Elizabethan drama from becoming over-educated and 
‘urbanised, and preserved its strength and universality, despite theo- 
risers, men of wit and fashion, and experimenters lik3 Ben 
Jonson 
Now it is time to speak of the defects that have cropped up ia 
in Shakespeare’s plays because of his popular appeal. The first is 
. faulty construction showing careless composition. Herringe and 
Condell wrote in the Preface to the- First Folio, ‘And what He. 
thought, be uttered with that easiness, that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers’. Ben. Jonson retorted, ‘‘ Would -he 
had blotted a thousand’’. Often there are sly references -and 
innuendoes, but we n:iss the points. There were also suggestions from 
the actors who enjoined like the spectators the points in the dialogue 
which we miss. Coleridge wants to reject the knocking scene on the 
ground that the scene seems to have been ‘‘ written for the mob by 
some other hand, perbaps with Shakespeare’s consent ’’.* ` Hundreds 
of lines may be found which have no significance for us. peze 
Secondly, Bridges takes exception to. the. coarseness . of 
Shakespeare’s language. He seems to have found: pleasure in .gross 
jokes. Bridges takes exception to Miranda’s unnatural-suggestion of 
her grand-mcther’s, possible adultery and remarks, ‘‘ This- was. ‘a 
cliché of the time, and may be marked passim in. RAR penne. an 
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was absolutely without. significance, and thrust in wherever a fool 
might expect it’’.* His critic points out, “‘ Bridges read hardly at 
all the lesser Elizabethans or he would have known how anaemic is 
Shakespeare’s ribaldry at its worst, compared with what was common 
_—for example, with the jestful impropriety of the catch which 
Thomas Heywood makes brave, Horatius sing with two companions 
about fair Luucrece.’’* Brett-Young rightly points out, ‘‘ That 
without these we should feel that he had lost something of breadth 
and universalily.’”? We do not agree with Bridges when he says 
that.. ‘‘ Shakespeare should not be put into the hands of the young 
without the warning that the-foolish things in his plays were written 
to please the foolish, the filthy for the filthy the brutal for the 
brutal’’.6' We may point out like Bradley that Jonson defied his 
audience and wrote a good deal that we think bad. In the same 
way many of Shakespeare’s faults cannot be due to condescension 
to his audience’. ) 

As for violence, fighting, duelling we find instances in Henry VI 
(See Bradley’s account on p. 367)-4s You like It, Romeo & Juliet, 
Hamlet, Macbeth and Coriolanus. These may have pleased- the 
audience immensely. Jonson laughed at the presentation of battles 
on tbe stage.* The actors of the Elizabethan stage could dance 
and sing, fence and wrestle and were tumblers and ‘acrobats as the 
pleasure-seekers wanted it. Bear-baiting was a feature of the city 
life in London.. Heretics and traitors were killed and banged and 
roasted sometimes. These are traceable to the “‘ tastes and habits 
of his patrons’ and to “the fashions of the primitive theatre.’’ 
The Elizabethans were not fine gentlemen with the delicate sensi- 
bilities of the present age. There was something of rashness and 
violence in them, and their nerves were of stee] and their muscles 
of stone. So thése men wanted all sorts of news, scandal, rumour, 
jew-baiting, colonial adventures, stories of cannibals, anthropophagi, 
ship-wrecks and argosies iaden with gold and silver, of. strange 
nations and stranger manners and customs. 

. The fool is often considered as a relic of the morality plays and 
was the beloved of the groundlings. The merriment, songs and 
dances and unconnected pleasantries must have amused the spectators, 
Se or otherwise. Shakespeare took up the fool and made 

l Bäward Thompson's Robert Bridges, p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p, 74. 

3 Ibid.. p. 75. ` 

4 Oxford Lectures on Poetry, p. 366. 
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him a part of the drama vitally linking him with the centre of interest 
of ihe play and giving him new theatrical capabilities of infinite 
depth and significance. In the early plays he was a stage-clown 
like costard. But he is humanised gradually and in Launce we have 
the beginning of the true Shakespearean clown—Bolttom, Costard and 
the Dromios. The clowa developed as an idiot who is the butt of 
ridicule and next as the conscious humorist like Touchstone who used 
his folly to shoot at others. In Twelfth Night the fool has to face 
a serious situation—mere folly seems to be irreverent in a serious 
atmosphere. Shakespeare has travelled a long way and developed 
the popular favourite into ihe critic’s favourite. ‘‘ Beyond Feste "’, 
says Isaacs, ‘‘the fool cannot go with impunity ’’.t. Shakespeare 
has tried through Hamlet to stop the professional comedian’s tempta- 
tion to ‘gag’. The final triumph of the artistic use of the fool is to 
be found in King Lear—one of the most daring achievements of the 


3’ 1 


Romantic imagination of the world’s greatest dramatist. But we 
shall not discuss the fool at greater length, as we want to discuss 
him from a different standpoint. Shakespeare’s ideas were moulde l 
by his actors to a greater extent than the audience of the time. 

The mixture of tragedy and comedy, as Raleigh says, was a 
. question not of propriety and classical precedent, but of necessity, 
The people would have their favourites; and when the old variety 
entertainments of the early London stages gave place to serious 
drama, room had to be made for the most famous actors ”.? In 
play after play Shakespeare has made a virtue of necessity and 
touched the fool only to adorn him. And whata magical transforma- 
tion we find here ! 

Shakespeare neither accepted nor rejected the popular demands; 
he reformed the popular form of art as he got it and left onit the 
impress of his great individnal genius. He was not a time-server. 
Yet there are instances of his trying to please the audience even 
against his conscience. f 


WHAT WERE THE CONCESSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE TO THE MOB? 


AS a dramatic artist he and his brother'actors must have had 

an eye on stage effect. Pure aesthetic enjoyment of creation apart 
‘from the enjoyment to the audience was something unknown to him. 
A critical inspection of the plays and their text will amply show how 


| Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935. p. 313, 
2 ‘Shakespeare, p. 101. 
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he tried in spite of all his love of art to concede to public taste in 
scene after scene, but these concessions are so cleverly arranged that 
the aesthetic critic may easily claim them as instances of the necessity 
of higher art. 


The double plot is more often than nota popular version of the 
main theme. This very often supplies, as in As you like it, King 
Lear or The Tempest, an element of fun and is a travesty of the grave 
main plot. Secondly, scenes of servants and minor characters—like 
the quarrel of the servants in Romeo & Juliet, the Gardeners in 
Richard II, the Officers of Antony in Antony and Cleopatra are 
always indicative of a slackening of a tension intended purposely to 
give the audience relief by bringing them to a lower plane of imagina- 
tion. Thirdly, the fool who was too mischievous for a serious play 
and an obstruction to its serious moments was to be guarded against. 
Shakespeare reformed him and raised him to a higher level of reality’ 
often trying to isolate him fiom‘the main characters as in Hamlet, 
Macbeth; and The Winter’s Tale. Mob scenes take the place of 
the Fool in the historical plays or characters like Barnardine, Caliban 
or Autolycus, the court group in The Tempest or Stephano and 
Trinculo in the same play. Ordinary men like the first gentleman or 
the second are often transformations of the fool cr the lighter element 
introduced, as critics might say, by way of dramatic relief. The 
gags of the Fool could not be absolutely eliminated as the text of 
King Lear had led Sir Walter Raleigh to suppose; these tags were 
added to the text which formed the acting version of the play. 
Similarly the knocking scene and the Hecate scene may have been 
added by some other hand to the severe concentration of the play of 
Macbeth. The same concentration is also found in the severe 
dramatic structure of Othello where Iago has to add a note of 
pleasantry more than the fool can. That in the last plays fools or 
fools transformed into magnificent characters—-story like Caliban— 
and is not Shylock an early attempt to create a magnificent character 
not a mere laughing-stock?—should have survived is an indication 
that Shakespeare could not fully det2st the darlings of the audience 
of the Globe Theatre. 


In this section we shali try to show that, except for certain 
_ topical and rough and crude and often barbarous forms of popular 
tastes or interests, most of the finer forms of artistic interest in 
Shakespeare’s plays were influenced by bias of his individual genius. 
Concerned as we are with the theatre alone, we shall think of the 
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personnel, their likes and dislikes which in turn might have been: 
connected with the taste of the people in certain cases.’ 

So far as interpolations were concerned, we aré certain that -the 
plays of Shakespear ccntain a good deal that he himself never 
wrote. Many of the silly, obscure of feeble passages— and there 
are lots of them—were actually added by the players. Here as 
everywhere “the theatre was for Shakespeare a laboratory where 
he worked with human materials.” * He tolerated them by 
their effect. - People liked them and the plays, as Heminge and 
Condell say, ‘‘have had their triall alreadie, and stood out all 
appeales.”” Hundreds of crabbed passages there are throughout 
Shakespeare’s plays, particularly in witty dialogues, whera we think 
the hands of the players appear; what appeared as improvisations, 
seem to have enteréd into the plays during the rehearsal.. -In 
Macbeth, Hamlet, King Lear there are many passages of this nature 
which . cannot otherwise be explained. Coleridge who was no textual 
critic made an intuitive suggestion about the knockicg scene when 
he says, ‘‘ This low soliloquy of the Porter and his few speeches 
afterwards, 1 believe to have been written for the mob by some other 
hand, perhaps with Shakespeare’s consent; and that finding it take, 
‘he with the remaining ink of a pen otherwise employed, just inter- 
polated the words, “ Iil” devil-porter is no further... evetlasting 
bonfire.’’ Of the rest not one syllable bas the ever-present being of 


Shakespeare ’’.? 
Actors and their influence have been treated -elsewhere. Sisson 
says that ‘‘Shakespeare’s plays were acted by “the cream of 


Elizabethan actors’’. It is quite .natural, as Harrison wisely, 
suggests, that ‘‘he could not produce characters for which the 
company had no physical representatives’’.4 He got.a company 
and a stage moulded after his heart’s desire, and his inner maturity, 
synchronises with the building of the Globe which was his dramatic 
laboratory. The greatest actor of the age was by his side to inspire 
him to greater artistic and intellectual daring; never had thought, 
and poetry, imagination and fancy. been mingled with such depth, 
and felicity. The souls of the actor and the’: dramatists must have, 
passed through the purgatory of misunderstanding, suspicion, ambi- 
tion, passion and lust and self-indulgence ‘to the “paradise of the 
Tempest. “Each mist have encouraged and inspired and co operated’ ` 

z Prefaces to Shakespeare Part I, p. 6. 

2 Shakespeare and the Elizabethan PEs: Pb. 239. 


4’ Introducing Shakespeare, p. 107. 
4 The English Comic Chatacters, p. 39. 
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with the others. . A. serious man as Richard Burbage was, his: 
imaginative subtlety and rich and forceful voice made the plays a 
source of.intense delight.. If a mixture of comedy with ‘tragedy was 
the: norm’-in:-Shakespeare in the later plays, pure fun seemed to be 
growing to something, .as Priestley suggests, more than buffoonery 
flung in at random, if had become comment, criticism ’’.’ In the 
Roman -plays and’ the ‘tragedies where the human soul in all its 
_ vastness and depth, subtelty and delicacy has been carved out bit by 
l bit by. the profoundest dramatic genius, the serious Burbage must 
have demanded a lyric grace of emotional unity, and Hamlet's advice 
to the comedian see.os to be the great: tragedian’s warning to the 
capers of William Kempa and his triba with their gags which seem 
to cut, in twain the delicate fabric of imagination built up by the 
creatiye endeavour of the actor. The. heroes are growing old and 
_serious—travellers ,between life and death—and in Prospero we mark 
the swan song of a great creative soul yearning for a soul’s rest— 
both actor and dramatist relire. Lastly, we mention the golden 
music of Shakespeare's verse. He . created ‘“‘a.new art of. 
acting ’’.? Granville-Borker ought ta have said it was a, joint- 
creation of tbe actor and the dramatist. Possibly the exquisite 
soliloquies, alike for their flash light into the hero’s mind as well 
for their musical qualily, might have been written—in the erence 
tragedies at least—on the suggestion of this great actor. - 

The heyday of the King’s Company. certainly passed away with 
the retirement of ‘Burbage who was succeeded by Joseph Taylor, 
“Lowin being the second leading man. Sisson remarks, “‘ the whole 
business of acting must have toned down,.made less. individual, 
passion giving place to dignity. of pathos, declamation to eloquence. 
in Shakespeare’s last plays and in such plays as his successors 
provided for them’’* Very possibly Shakespeare alluded to William 
Kempe in the speech of Hamlet about ‘‘ immoderate and ill-regulated. 
comic acting and license in gagging and business °’. ‘arlelon and 
fools of his time, says Garvinus, ‘‘ remained on the stage not merely 
in certain scenes, but during the whole piece. They improvised their 
jests, as, occasion .offered; they conversed, disputed, bantered with” 
their hearers and their ‘hearers with them, and in these contests, 
Tarlton was pre-eminent ’’.* Shakespeare had to introduce the fool 
as. the audience wanted him “and the actors also wanted to produce 


a A Companion to ‘Shakespears Studies, p. a7. - =- 
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laughter. Before the appearance of Hamlet the fool in Shakespeare’s 
hand had already become not a mere court jester_but like touch-. 
stone had learnt to aim kis shaft from behind the hobby-horse of 
foolery. Lance in The Two Gentlemen of Verona was the first of 
a long line, of Bottom, the Dromios, Lancelot Gobbo—they are 
“f vender asses’ but the mere fool is gradually subtilised and we find 
two lines, which we may call “the dry clown’? and “the sly 
clown ’’; the former, a butt to ba laughed at, an English clod un- 
troubled with a spark, the latter a simpleton “who uses bis. folly 
stalking horse and under the presentation of that shoots his wit’.! 
But seriousness sets in and we find in Twelfth Night the most serious 
of comedies under a mask of lightness. ‘‘ Beyond Feste,” says 
Isaacs, the fool cannot go with impunity ”.? Kempe had so long 
helped Shakespeare in foolery, but he was guilty of gags and was a 
source of trouble to the severe artistic sense of Shakespeare., His 
sense of humour developed and turned serious. In the sgerio-comic 
parts, Dr. Baldwin suggests, Pope (Jaques, Einobarbus, Falstaff, 
Shylock, Mercutio ete.) and Armin (Touchstone, Feste, Evans, 
Pompey, Fool, Porter etc.) must have inspired Shakespeare to a 
great extent. Kempe has been put down for Bottom, Shallow, 
Lancelot and Dogberry. His inartistic capers must have vexed the 
new acting tradition built up by the Queen’s Company. The 
departure of Kempe in 1599 and the coming of Robert Armin was a 
great change in the company and its dramatic achievement Armin 
was a play-wright and pamphletecr on fooling. He naturally took’ 
Kempe’s place as princlpal comic actor. The growing serious mood 
of Shakespeare, the aversion of Burbage for. mere buffoonery, and his 
desire to give shape to the infinite passion and the pain of great 
hearts that are violently agitated in the tragedies and the bold 
suggestions of Armin tc make a daring use of the Fool in the wildest 
of situations must have been responsible for the Sparing uss of the 
fool in the tragedies, particularly the Roman plays. In Macbeth 
Burbage may not have liked the knocking scene, yet “something was 
felt necessary to give him a breathing space to change his dress and 
a relief to the high-strung nerves of the. spectators. The Knocker’s 
part must have been suggested or partly’ written by Armin. The 
grave-diggers were not equally congenial to Burbage, yet he had .to 
tolerate his brother aciors. In Antony and Cleopatra, as Isaac 
says, ‘‘ two of the clown’s chief functions are divided, that of the 
buffoon is given to Antony on Pompey’s gallery, that of the chorus 


1 Shakespeare Criticism 1919-1935, p. 313. 
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lo Enobarbus’’.' Enobarbus was too grand to be rejected by the 
fine taste of Burbage who must have liked his “‘ Age cannot wither 
her’’, Burbage had to be satisfied, so in the greatest tragedies there 
is no capering of the fool, only rare suggestions of humour in stray 
cases where the fool has changed his character altogether. Imitating 
Bradley we may imagine Shakespeare talking with his friends while 
his imagination was gradually giving shape to the wildest and the 
grandest of the tragedies—King Lear: ‘‘ Come my friends, I will 
show you that the fool can easily be present in the most tragic of 
situations, and not merely in the ordinary situations to give occasions 
of laughter to the audience. He won’t tea tyrant marring the finer 
work of imagination built up by Burbage. I had a long discussion 
with Armin for days together and he has convinced me that the fool 
may easily be given access to the stormy scenes of passion. My fool 
accompanies a King in all the scenes of the play and shal] stand by 
him when angels find the situation too hot to stay. I thank you, 
Armin, for this daring effort and adding inestimable lines of your 
own. Before I have done you shall confess that he is as indispens- 
able as the old King and the tragedy of the helpless man has been 
softened and mellowed by his divine foolery. You shall admit, 
between laughter and tears, tbat he is the very essence of life, that 
you have kzown him all your days though you never recognised him 
till now, and that you would as soon go without Hamlet as miss him. 
And Burbage will certainly hold the fool dearer than he has ever 
done ’’,? 

Also the mixture of tragedy and comedy which Ben Jonson and 
Sir Philip Sidney laughed at was the effect not of any theory of 
proptiety or rules, classical or otherwise, but of necessity. The people 
demanded the fcol; Shakespeare granted their prayer. But more 
than that, Shakespeare gave suitable parts to actors who demanded 
hice parts and in collaboration with them be conceived a new type 
of fools. Still gagging was to be found even after Hamlet's warning. 
Here we may quote the following lines of Sir Waller Raleigh, “It 
‘is not likely that this counsel (of Hamlet) cf perfection was observed 
by the actors. Some of the tags spoken at the close of scenes by the 
Foo! in King Lear are directed at the audience, and are quite 
irrelevant and worthless; these are either unlicensed inter-polations 
which have crept into the text, or a contemptuous alms thrown to 
the Fool, to be spoken when, being alone upon the stage, he could 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 311. 
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do. but little burt to the necesswry business of the play.’ In some of 
the plays the Fool is isolated to avoid the risk of his interference . 
The Porter in Macbeth gets the like hard measure; he is not. 
allowed to play the fool anywhere but at bis own gate'’.’ It seams 
that this was the irreducible minimum which Burbage had forced on 
Shakespeare and his taste also seems to like it. As an artist he 
might have recognised the advantages of tragic simplicity- which his 
company and public taste refused to concede. . i 

We discuss Shakespeare’s love of lovely diction and uses flow 
of multi-coloured sentiments and ` emotional outbursts. -- Marlowe 
introduced this tradition of long speeches full of rhetorical devices, 
classical mythology and bookish similes.  Priesthy has beautifully 
expressed this love of lovely diction: ‘‘ When Elizabethan. dramatists 
and poets were all scribbling and the playhouses were packed, 
language was like a new glittering toy that had only to..be tossed 
rapidly from speaker to speaker to set the bouse in’a roar. Those 
were the days when bearded gentlemen, resting between. two epics 
of endurance and courage, could get drunk on metaphors and similes 
and dance with delight under a shower of puns: language was not 
yet looked up. in dictionaries but grew apace, new words glimmering 
‘on the horizon like Eldorado This fire work of dialogue was taken. 
up from one and given to another ‘and here it was that the actors 
and dramatists co-operated to create a magnificent blaze though much 
of its glamour seems to us pale and meaningless. Here poet and 
actor combined to give us a feast the zest of which was different fo 
an Elizabethan audience, spiced as it was with topical references, 
© double entendre, scandal and pure poetry and emotion. ‘Some of the 
magnificent speeches were less dramatic and more poetical to fuse 
the intensely deep and inteliectual atmosphe.e with a sudden flare 
‘up to tone up the flagging interest of the audience. Burbage must 
' have forced Shakespeare to give a soliloquy ‘as an excuse for the 
recitation of a reflective poem’’, though ordinarily it serves the 
purpose of a self revelation which is essential to give us an insight 
into the motives of introspective character.. So in Hamlet and 
` Macbeth the soliloquy is of capital importance though in King Lear, 
‘Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus it is not necessary as the heroes 
are men of action. So we find magnificent poetry in Hamlet and 
Macbeth and the soliloqnies in the .musical yoice of Burbage must 
“have electrified the audience though in our age the soliloquy seems 
to be a serious flaw in dramatic art as it breaks up the illusion. 


1 Shakespeare Criticism, -1919-1935, p. 307. 
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Accustomed to rant, the audience swallowed with delight what 
the- Elizabethan. actor, specially in -thunderous plays, spoke ‘‘ almost 
in an avalanche’’. Isaac says, .“‘ there ean be little doubt that’ the 
prologues and epilogues (also: the Chorus in Henry: V) were regarded 
as special displays-of elocution and, being written and punctuated. to 
that end, still: retain. their "magic, that reach @ summit a3 in tke 
epilogue:to. As-you.Like it. How-far the soliloquy was., am` exercise 
in diction will never- be -known?’.’- We are convinced that these 
were special tributes paid to the histrionic talent of certain actors, 
and particularly to that of Batbage, who conveyed the’ most ‘intensely 
dramatic and emotional heights ever achieved by Shakespeare through 
these soliloquies in Hamlet and Macbeth and the magnificent speeches 
of Othello and Prospero. We do not know where else to find the 
happiest collaboration between the dramatist and his actors. 


The suggestions I have humbly put forward in this paper are 
in many cases personal and the. proofs are difficult to obtain. We 
have no extant MS of any Shakespeare’s plays which might throw 
any light on this subject; nor have we any of the parts of the actors, 
as we have’ one or two of Alleyn amongst the Dulwich papers. The 
text of the plays altered and revised after the rehearsal by many 
hands, inserting lines and sentences, might have satisfied our purpose. 
But such a thing has been rendered quite impossible by the accident 
of a fire that destroyed the Globe with most of the MSS and stage 
properties of ihe King’s Company. It was Isaacs who suggested 
“it seems brutal to speak of a dramatic laboratory, but if we are to 
be more than amateurs in the study of Shakespeare, as I fear have 
been many eminent and erudite scholars, it would be well to devote 
at least a part of our atiention to that side of his work which shows - 
Shakespeare as a practical man of the theatre °.” In such a labora- 
tory much of the mystery of the Shakespearean art will become clear 
to us and some of the suggestions put forward here might possibly 
be accepted astrue. It willbe wrong to suppose that he was “a 
lordly poet who stooped to the stage and dramatised his song; he 
was bred in the ltiring-room and on the boards; he was an actor 
before he was a dramatist.” And it is also a fact that his company 
had great avtors in it, and they collaborated in creating great plays. 
Dramatists ordinarily dictate, but ‘ where the dramatist and company 
worked in harmony together, as did Shakespeare and his company, 
dictation would be replaced by suggestion and consultation. Thus 


1 Ibid., p. 326. 
2 Roleigh’ s Shakespeare, p. 94. 


ABOLITION OF SUTTEE AND AFTER 
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_ Much has been written on this subject, and much more may be 
writlen thereon, as ample msterial is available in official archives and 
in records of current history. 

` The origin of this practice is perhaps unknown. The Puranas 
contain instances of Sati. Etymologically interpreted the original 
word Sat means ‘existence’, often applied to the Supreme Being, 
hence ‘truth’. The feminine form is Sati, ‘she who is true’ [to her 
husband]. The generally accepted meaning is immolation of a wife 
on the funeral pyre of her husband. The observance was not a legal 
obligation. Relatives even tried, at the early stage, to dissuade the 
widow from it. But the point of honour and the fear of publie 
Opinion, rather contempt, proved stronger than the pain of death. 
Hence gradually relationship with a Sati came to “give a certain 
amount of glory in the estimation of the natives. The son of a 
woman who had performed Suttee ranked asa knight. If he could 
boast that his sister has also -burnt herself in the same manoer, 
he could be ranked a baron’ (Carey : ‘Good Old Days of Hon’ble 
John Company ”, Vol, IL, Page 127). i 

The mode of burning varied in different provinces. In Bengal 
the woman was bound firmly to the corpse of the husband, and the 
two bodies were covered with bamboos. In Orissa the widow threw 
herself on the pile, which was usually in a pit, from which it was 
difficult to rise. In the Deccan, where the practice was rare, the 
widow sat on the pile and placed the head of the dead husband on 
her lap. She remained thus motionless till she was suffocated by the 
smoke, scorched by the heat, and overthrown by the fall of heavy 
logs of wood. Tn certain provinces the viclim was intoxicated with,- 
opium. She would sometimes madly rush out of the flames, only to 
be brutally thrast back by the spectators. In Rajasthan there used 
to be a loud beat of drums to drown the shrieks of the burning 
woman. 

Similar practices may be traced to primitive tribes in Asia and 
Africa, among whom ab the death of the chief his widows and slaves 
used to be immolated. In equitorial Africa when the king died, four 
of his wives and a number of slaves were forced to poison themselves, 
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the poison being poured into a parrot’s egg for them; if this was not 
effective they had to, hang themselves. At Katunga the chief wife 
of the deceased king;. hig-eldést son, and other: important. personages 
were burnt with him. Among certain aborigines in New Zealand 
the widow used to be strangled onthe tomb of the buried husband. 
Diodorus Siculus in his natrativé of the expedition of Alexander the 
Great says that ‘‘ this institution took its rise among these barbarians 
[meaning the Rajputs] from-the crime.of one wife who destroyed her 
husband by pcison’’ (Carey: Ibid, Page 127). He describes how- 
two. widows of an, Indian general.disputed the honour between. them- 
selves.. One of the two could not be burnt, because, she was with 
child:' The other advanced towards the funeral. pyre, being crowned. 
with flowers and accompanied by relatives who sang in: her praise.: 
Then, having distributed. her jewels to her -friends and domeatics.: 
she lay on.the pile by the’ side of her -husband,. and died without, 
uttering a cry (Diodorus, BK. XIX, Page.34).. At. that time the law, 
permitted the’ sacrifice of only. one wife, The custom was.no longer. 
observed except by. wives of grandees and Rajas. At. thẹ death of 
Prince Marava aged 80 years his 47 widows were burnt with him; 
and a temple was erected over their ashes, As late as 1857; ?] the 
Pekin Gazette published a decree .according a tablet to the memory: 
of the. wife of a mandarin who had poisoned herself on hearing of the 
death of her husband in a battle against the rebels... -o . 


It is said that the practice was not very wide-spread: in India in 
historical” times excepi among the Rajput chiefs.: -But ib became 
general i in the northern provinces including Bengal in the: last century. 
(Anderson ‘and Subédar: ‘‘ The- Development ‘of an Indian -Policy ”’ 
Page 3075" - Many - ‘Cases are recorded in -‘‘ The Selections from 
Calcutta Gazette ?. In the debate in tlie Housé of Commons in 
March: 1827 on Mr. Poynder’s resolution on this subject; a ‘case. was 
mentioned which has become historic.’ (Carey, bids, Pp. 128-29). 
Even in ‘places near Calcutta such cases- took ‘place. ‘ The following 
“aguies' give'an idea of the extent to which “the: rite prevailed in the 
early"! ‘part of the last century.: 1815—378 cases; 1816—442, 1817-~ 
107: "188—839, 1819—6850, 1820—597; 1821—65f, 1822—513, 1823— 
575. ` Thèse make -a gross total of-5,425 casés in-9 years in Beńgal 
alone. And the figvres obviously represent cases which came -to ~the 
ndtice of Government officials. The -iumber‘of children ‘left destitute 
i” ‘eorisequeice of these sacrifices’ amounted in * hese nine’ ‘years: tê 
5128, ° (Carey : Ibid, „Pp. 181—327- “It ist- saidi tbat Job CHarnéck; 
foundér df ‘Caleutta, rescued: ‘a “Hindú widow- whe -was--about to 
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-perform the supreme sacrifice, and afterwards married her. Sheis 
-said to have been a very good wife to Job Charnock. 

It was Lord Wellesley who first took up the matter in right 
earnest in 1805. Some years Jater it was ordered that thé practice was 
4o-be “inspected, regulated, controlled, and reported on,’’ and in 
1813 a code of instructions was circulated to the following effect. 
Police officers were told to obtain the earliest information of an 
. intending Suttee, to repair to the spot, to ascertain if the sacrifice 
was voluntary, to prevent it if procured by force or by means of drugs 
or intoxication, or in the case of pregnancy, and to furnish an elaborate 
report, with particulars of caste, occupation, residence and number of 
children, and so forth. Then the widows who had young children 
were not to burn, unless some relative came forward to support the 
orphans. Magistrates were allowed to use all the arts of rhetoric or 
persuation to save the widow, even when the sacrifice was ‘legal,’ 
and relatives were to be fined for failure to notify the occurrence, 
(Carey : op cit. pp. 230-31). 

In 1827 Lord Amherst considered the matter and came to the 
conclusion that prohibition would be unwise, if not impossible. “‘ I 
am not prepared,” he wrote in 1827, ‘‘ to recommend an enactment 
prohibiting Sati altogether ....I must frankly confess, though at 
the risk of being considered insensible to the enormity of the evil, 
that Iam inclined to recommend our trusting to the progress now 
making in the diffusion of knowledge among the natives, for the 
gradual suppression of this detestable superstition. I can nat believe 
it possible that the burning or burying alive of widows will long 
survive the advancement which every year brings with it useful and 
rational learning.” (Anderson and Subeder: op. cif. p. 84). 


It was left to Lord William Bentinck to finally ‘tackle the abuse 
and give it its quietus. His Lordship was ably assisted in this by 
his colleague Sir Charles Metcalfe and was supported by Raja Ram 
Mohan Ray, who had looked helplessly on the immolation of his 
brother’s widow. He brooded over the wrong, and when the Hindus 
of Calcutta petitioned in 1818 praying for a repeal of the orders then 
in force concerning this rite, it was the Raja who said, ‘“‘ Your 
petitioners are fully aware from their own knowledge or from the 
authority of credible eye-witnesses that cases have frequently occurred 
when women have been induced by the persuasions of their next 
heirs, interested in theirs destruction, to burn themselves on the 
funeral pile of iheir husbands; that others who have been induced 
by fear to retract a resolution rashly expressed - in: the first moment 
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-of grief, of burning with their deceased husbands, have been. forced 
upon the pile and there bound down with. ropes and pressed with 
green. bamboos until consumed with the flames; that some. after 
flying from the flames have been carried back by their relations .and 
burnt. to death. All these instances, your petitioners humbly submit, 
are murders according to every Shastra as well as to the common 
Sense of all nations’’. (Anderson and Subedar: op. cit. p. 86). It 
was the Raja who supplied the arguments which. convinced Sir 
William Bentinck that the practice should be stopped in deference to 
public sentiment in favour of it. The Raja also pointed out in 


another letter that there was no. foundation for the custom in the a 


Shastras. Su, 
The famous Minute, dated 8 Nov. 1829, of Lord William > i 
Bentinck on the subject discloses the broad-mindedness and catholicity ` 
of his view as well as the firmness of his purpose. He consulted 
many on the subject, among whom was Horace Hayman Wilson, the 
famous Orientalist and Secretary to the Hindu College, and he 

eloquently observes : 

“ Prudence and self-interest would Sane me to tread in ‘the 
footsteps of my predecessors. But in a case of such momentous 
importance to humanity and civilization man must be reckless of all 
his present and future happiness who could listen to the dictates of 
so wicked and selfish a policy. With the firm undoubting conviction 
entertained upon this question, I should be guilty of little short of 
the crime of multiplied murder if I could hesitate in the performance 
of this solemn obligation. I have been already stung with this feeling. 
Everyday’s delay adds a victim to the dreadful list, which. might 
perhaps have been prevented by a more eariy submission of the 
present question.”’ ` 

“I must acknowledge that a similar opinion as to the mebeli 
excitation of a deep distrust of our future intentions was mentioned -to 

“me in conversation by that enlightened native, Ram Mohan Roy, a 
a warm advocate for the abolition of Sati and of all other superstitions 
and corruptions engrafted on the Hips religion, which he considers 
originally to have been pure Deism.’ 

“ The first step to this better understanding will be EA 
of religious belief and practice from Blood and murder. They will 
then, when no longer under this brutalising excitement, view with 
more calmness acknowledged truths. a 

oa Descending from these higher considerations, it cannot be a. 
dishonest ambition that the Government, of which I form a.part should 
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have the credit of an act’ which is to wash out a foul stain upon 
British Rule, and to stay the sacrifice of humanity and justice toa 
doubtful expediency.’’ (Ramsay Muir:.‘‘ The Making of British 
India,” pp. 293-295). 

‘It must be observed that of the 463 Satis recurring in the 
whole of the Presidency of Fort William, 420 took place in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, or what is termed the Lower Provinces, and of 
these latter 287 in the Calcutta Division alone.’’ (Anderson and 
Subedar: op. cit., page 90). 

Acting in accordance with these noble sentiments Lord William 
. Bentinck enacted a regulation declaring the practice of Sati illegal 

‘and punishable by the Criminal Courts. In the preamble to the 
Regulation the Governor-General says : 

“It is nowhere enjoined by the religion of the Hindus as an 
imperative duty; on the contrary, a life of piety and retirement on 
the part of the widow is more especially and preferably inculcated, 
and by a ‘vast majority of people throughout India the practice is not 
kept up.or observed. In some extensive districts it does not exist; 
in those in which it has been most frequent, it is notorious that in 
many instances acts of atrocity have been perpetrated which have 
‘been. shocking to the Hindus themselves, and in their eyes unlawful 
and wicked. 

“ 'the-measures hitherto adopted to discourage and prevent such 
‘acts have failed of ‘success, and the Governor-General-in-Council is 
deeply impressed with the conviction that the abuses in question 
cannot be efféctually put an end to without abolishing the practice 
altogether. Actuated by these considerations, the Governor-General- 
in-Council—without intending to depart from one of the frst and 
foremost important principles of the ‘system of British Government 
_in India, that all classes of the people be secure in the observance of 
their religious usages -so long as that system..can be adhered to 
‘without violation of the paramount dictates of justice and humanity— 
„has deemed it right to establish the following rules” (Anderson and 
‘Subedar : op. cit, p. 98). 

The regulations laid down that the practice of Sati was illegal 
and punisbable by Criminal Courts. All Zeminders, Mandals, etc. 
_-were enjoined, on pain of punishment, to bring all cases or impending 
-cases to’ notice, the procedure to be followed on receipt of informa- 
-tion by a ddroga was laid down, and aiding. and abetting a Sati were 
_ to be deemed as being guilty of culpable homicide. .. 
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In his famous Minute dated 28 February 1856 Lord Dalhousie at 
the close of his administration wrote: 

“ The prohibition of Suttee by the British Government is now a 
familiar tale. In the time of those who preceded me, great progress 
had been made in persuading all native Princes to unite in denounc- 
ing the rite, and in punishing those who should disregard the 
prohibition. 

‘ The Government of India, since 1848, has had only to follow 
up the measures of preceding years. When Suttee has occurred in 
-any independent state, no opportunity of remonstrating has been lost. 
When it has occurred in any Disirict which was within our control, 
no indulgence has been shown to culprits. 

“ Thus renewed remonstrances have been addressed to Ulwar, 
_ Beekaneer and Oodeypore. But in Doongurpore, a petty state under 
our direct management, where the Thakoor’s son took pirt in a 
Suttee, the son and two Brahmins who abetted his crime were con- 
demned to imprisonment for three years in irons; while the Thakoor 
himself, for the same three years, was mulcted in half the revenue 
of his possessions. The performance of the rite of Suttee is now a 
rare occurrence, either in Mohamedan or Native States’ (Lord 
Dalhousie: Minute dated 28 February 1836, pages 60 61, para. 146), 

Still in rural areas of Bengal one occasionally comes across 
legends associated with particular spots where Satis are believed to 
have sacrificed themselves. Midway between the village Birsingha 
and the township of Kharar in the district of Midnapore there is under 
an old banyan tree a very small structure, hardly deserving the 
dignified name of a temple, which is of special interest being popularly 
‘associated with one of the last Satis. It is believed that at the spot, 
now known as Satitala, one of the Satis of the early nineteenth 
century courted death in the funeral pyre of her husband. According 
to one version of the legend current she was aged 50, had 7 sons, 
and while her husband’s dead body was burning and she stood at a 
distance, a mysterious flame broke out, enveloped her person, and 
consumed her. The piot of land where this strange fire appeared was 
considered sanctified, and the local people dug out there a tank in 


“her memory. It is now no bigger than a small pond, still known as 
Sati’s tank. : 


Even today we occasionally come across reports of Suttee, 
performed or attempted. The press is particularly vigilant in collect- 
‘ing such informations for their sensation value. And they come 
mostly from Central India. A correspondent of UPI reported from 
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Jubbulpore, 16. 9. 1952: “ A young wife, unable to bear the untimely — 
loss of her husband, threw herself on the funeral pyre and performed 
Sati. The 22 years old wife from the village of Khiriya in Saugar 
district insisted that she should put an end to her life along with her 
husband, leaving even her one-year old child. The villagers and 
relatives, it is stated, informed the police, while the widow sat with 
the head of her dead husband resting on her lap for 40 hours. As 
the police did not arrive and the body was getting decomposel, -the 
villagers had to yield to the widow’s insistence to follow her husband’s 
body to the cremation ground. After setting the fire ablaze the sad 
widow sat on the devouring fire and attained ber wish.” And PTI 
distributed this piece of news from Jodhpur on 19. 10, 1954: 
“ ‘Thakurani of Bira, wife of Brigadier Jabbar Singh, today committed 
Sati burning herself on the funeral pyre of her husband who died 
yesterday. The Brigadier was Comptroller of Household to the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur. Police reported that they came to know late 
of the incident and could do nothing to prevent it. An eye-witness 
io the incident said that he saw the Tbakurani slip into the funeral 
pyre ovecoming the obstruction of her son and other relatives. A 
police party has been posted round the cremation ground, which 
since this afternoon was visited by hundreds of people.” And lastly, . 
an attempted suttee was prevented by the police only a few months 
before UPI reports from Jabalpur on 29. 9. 1955: “The police 
arrested a woman from Mandla about 60 miles from here under 
Section 809 1.P C. for attempting to perform Sati, according to report 
reaching here. It is stated that the widow of one Tanti Thimar of 
Bisour village in Niwas Tehsil entered the funeral pyre of her 
kusband. But unable to bear the severe heat, she jumped out of 
the pyre.” l 


PRODUCTION CONTROL - 
& rs 
LABOUR EFFICIENCY 


K. K. Guoss, M.A., F.R. Econ. S.(LonD.). 
University of Calcutta 

In industrial administration, production control, arrangements 
perform vital functions. Apart from merely putting an order through 
the works, production planning and control as functions of industry 
are concerned with. the co-ordinative mechanism of factory operation. 
This - -co-ordinative mechanism from the angle of production planning 
and control is concerned with various processes in a factory as a unit 
closely and . mutually linked up. The aim is production by the best 
and the cheapest procedure. Quality.and time are of. course consi- 
derations. Let us take. an example; in a factory of any size, be 
it a factory for job, batch or flow production, we have first to for- 
mulate the design of the product and then proceed planning with 
advance scheme prepared about the execution. We have to take into 
consideration the yielding capacity of the factory both qualitatively 
and from quantitative standpoint taking in view manpower as well 
as .mechanism. The planning complete, shop orders and clerical 
routines are undergone to put the plans under operation. 

But . the -question is, once the plan is put under operation, should 
the planning.- execulive cease to have any functizn, as indeed the 
matter would then form a technical problem of production proper ? 
Already as bas been noted, when-in a co-ordinative mechanism, 
production planning has to work, the planner has also to watch the 
progress to find out the precise working. Here production control 
has two functions, the one, with planning to foresee and the other, 
a control. In planning to foresee, one has to consider happenings 
in proper perspective and time with maximum efficiency at minimum 
labour and cost. 

How to wake this planning isa problem. If we apply theories 
as gathered from various other conditions than are prevalent in the 
factory, our planning would be dubious. Ali we have to do is to 
acquire exhaustive information of actualities by comparative study of 
allied industries keeping in view the uniformity and causal relations 
against the requirements of a particular problem. To attempt pro- 
duction planning of a factory in India with a backgr. und of American 
production contro] would be anachronic in as much as to likewise 
attempt without reference to allied industries in the country. 
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Once. it is successfully achieved either by experience or by com- 
parative study, it will reduce to a minimum the mental labour of 
- production. ; 

Next will begin a constant comparison between planned picai 
and actual resuits. The planned programme has to be compared with 
actual results. from the point of view of material.and quality as well 
as.operational sequences, method and time. 

It is not within the purview of this paper.to discuss nan 
purchase specifications or raw material standards, but to view pro- 
duction control so far.as labour efficiency forming part of Industrial 
Psychology, is concerned. But side. by side,, with the problem of 
labour efficiency, one has to consider the most efficient procedure of 
operation, as well as the various operations. themselves, and the groups 
and grades. Having carried the sequence of the operations, time 
allowance for efficiency measurement, becomeé necessary. o 

Therefore, in scheduling the job and setting plans i iñ moion. 
strong vigil seems necessary, that individual operatives are provided 
with all amenities for smooth working, so as to enable them to receive 
materials on which they work, at the right time and at the right. 
place. This can be done by a sysiematic store control by identity 
labels, move notes etc., which again does not form a subject for dis- 
cussion here. A Progress or Inspection Branch controls quality and 
quantity including review of machine loading to eliminate idle hours 
for machines. How often do we not find in Printing Factories, Case 
Rooms & Machine Rooms not working in concommittance ? 

The significance of. Control of Labour Efficiency forms in fact an, 
important aspect of Production Control, with the essential aim of 
production: of a better product, at a lower-cost.. In fact, as a writer: 
puts it, ‘It is one of the tools of economical manufacture whose goal 
is the achievement of the highest efficiency in production through 
the production of the required quantity of product, of the required 
quality at the required time, by tbe best and cheapest methods.’ 
The above follows automatically, when we proceed to plan the 
sequence of operations—the progress of each job through different 
shops or processes. As soon as we maintain records, we can at once 
check the cost, on time and labour budgetted. 

Let us illustrate this again from the working of a printing factory, 
The scheduling being done, the docket or Works Instruction Ticket 
is prepared- and it is sent from the office to the Production Manager, 
He looks to the nature of the job and passes on to the composing, 
mechanical or hand as the case may be, and the work begins to evolve 
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from section to section ultimately to the machines and thence to the 
bindery and despatch. But what about the Production Manager in 
the meantime? He goes on checking the outturn by physical veri- | 
fication and check-records to determine the estimated cost and the 
actual cost of production, all the time detecting the ‘dronés’ in mañ- 
power and the circumstances for not attaining the planned or budgétted 
estimate. 

But here again the achieving of the highest individual productivity 
of the compositor or machineman no doubt counts and the system 
` employed plays in achieving this objective but alone; yet as has been 
truly said, all the most modern improvements in technique would 
prove insufficient without the fullest co-operation from the workers. 

But even by introducing planned labour wélfare or enlightened 
wage policy, co-operation from labour is not seen to be always 
achieved. In getting labour co-operation, there seems therefore, to 
have two methods, either by payment for time spent or for work done. 
If we pay by result, bo doubt, wé can increase efficiency and output 
as well as save time. But this piece system has its drawbacks of 
ceiling price of labour being fixed and the apprehension of rate-cutting. 
There is also the apprehension of labour being converted into a 
machine, ultimately telling upon the very structure. But it must also 
be admitied that the industrial hand left to his own initiative is hope- 
less and unworthy, and only an appeal to personal interest of whatever 
form bears fruit and increases efficiency. Appeal to personal interest 
may not always mean reward; it may also mean punishment. But 
the true implication is a financial incentive for increased attempts. 
The other incentive is to set the man at the proper place—to give the 
highest class of work for which he is fit. 
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An answer to the above question is as follows. If one minutely 
observes the import of verbal communication then he understands that 
the activity of an agent is also conveyed by a verb. Let us ‘now leave 


aside the verbs in the subjunctive mood. If we carefully examine 
the verbs in the present tense then we shall see that fróm the verbs 


‘Yajate’ etc. we unmistakably guess the activity of an agent. As we 

grasp the act of cooking ete from, the verbs,.‘cooks’, ‘reads’, ‘goes” etc. - 
so we make out the. activity of an agent which is invariably. connected 

with all these acts. Though the act of cooking and such other acts 

come into béing and cease to exist yet the knowledge of the activity 
of an agent remains unatfecled. When nominal suffixes -are attached - 
to words ‘Upagu’ etc. the resultant words are ‘Aupagavali’ ,“Kapatavah’, 
‘Aupamanyavah’ etc. These words convey as well the meanings of 

suffixes attached to the basic word. The lifting up of a weight and 
the taking down of a weight are implied by such suffixes. Similarly, 
an additional meaning viz. the activity of an agent is observed to 
- permeate through the original meaning of a verb. 

Moreover, when one intends to explain the meaning of a verb 


viz ‘cooks’ he explains it thus:—One does the act of cooking. The 
act of cooking becomes the object of the transitive verb ‘does’. In 


Sanskrit language the meaning of pacati is expressed in the form 
‘pakam-karoti’. The word ‘pika’—the meaning of the root ‘pac’ 
gets the second case-ending. This case-ending points to the fact: 
that pika is the object of Karoti. The word ‘Karoti’ (does) represents 
the activity of an agent. The terminal inflexion; attached to the root, 

points to the activity of an agent. We have already stated that the 
word ‘Karoti’ stands for such an activity. 

When the question ‘‘what does Devadatta do ?’’ is pub, two a 
of answer are given by the two speakers. One~ says that he does 
cooking. Another person holds that he cooks. These two answers - 
purport to convey the-same thing. Otherwise the inquirer would not 
have grasped the answes. ‘Thus the two words ‘‘Pakam karoti” 
(does cooking) convey the same meaning as is conveyed by the single 
‘word ‘‘Pacati’’ (cooks). - The meaning of the root ‘tc do’ is grasped 
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by us-as distinct from that of the root ‘to cook’. The distinct 
meaning which is conveyed by the root ‘to do’ is called ‘Bhavana.’ 
(i. a. the activity of an agent J. 

Some critics join issue with the above thinkers and hold that a 
terminal inflexion, attached to a root, does not convey an activity which 
is distinct from the number of an agent etc. and is other than the 
meaning of a root. Ifa distinct activity had been grasped then the 
verb ‘karoti’ (does) too would have conveyed it. The verb ‘karoti’ 
consists of two elements viz. (1) the basic root (kr) and (2) the 
terminal inflexion attached to it. These two elements cannot present 
to our consciousness two distinct meanings. 

A reply to the above criticism is as follows: The thesis has not 
been properly grasped. If one uses two words viz. pakam karoti then 
the sense which is conveyed by the inflexion attached to the first ‘kr’ 
is different from that conveyed by the inflexion atlached to the second 
(kr). But if we use the word ‘pacati’ then the inflexion attached to 
the root ‘pac’ conveys the same sense as is denoted by the inflexion 
attached to the first (ky). 

Nobody disputes that the number of an agent and such other 
things are expressed by these inflexions. Thereby we should not deny . 
the presentation of an activity as noted above. 

The activily which is conveyed by karoti cannot be somehow 
communicated by any other word. Words which denote distinct verbs 

only convey also such an activity. All words do not communicate it. 
Which are the distinct words pointing to such an activity? Oh yes, 
there are such words as we shall now meution. 

All transitive verbs, having terminal inflexions, point to the acti- 
vity of an agent. The verbs like yajeta etc., having proper inflexions 
attached to them, indicate the said activity. There are a few verbs 
which are intransitive. When suffixes are attached to them they 
assume forms like the words ‘bhava’, ‘bhavana’ and ‘bhiti’. The 
suffixes ‘ghan’, ‘lyut’ and ‘kti? have been attached to the root ‘bhr’ 
(to be). The resulting words denote existence or being but not an 
activity. There are some words which denote rites but not verbs. 
Let us illustrate them. The words like Syena Yaga ete. exemplify 

’ them. The words like Syena ete. are proper names of some Vedic 
rites. This point has been proved before. But there are roots of 
transitive verbs viz., Yaj, dā, ‘hu’ etc. When we use them in 
sentences we attach proper terminal inflexions to them. These ter- 
minal inflexious, having synthetic character, indicate the actual mood 
of a verb viz., the subjunctive mood etc. Verbs, having been employ- 
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ed in proper forms, express the activity of an agent. Let us illustrate 
few verbs employed to convey the activity of an agent. They are 
*Yajeta’, ‘dadyat’, ‘juhuyat’ etc. As the above meaning viz., the 
activity of an agent is expressed by a verb in the causal form (bhavayet) 
so it is also distinctly expressed by the verb ‘karoti’. One cannot say, 
that the said activity is not conveyed by the verb ‘karoti’. (The 
printed text-book seems to us to be incorrect. We suggest two correc- 
tions here viz bhava yet iti vat and nénanuraktena. We are following 
the Banaras edition of Nyaya-manjari p. 308 lines 25 and 26). But 
when the verb ‘karoti’ is not associated with other acts such as the 
act of sacrificing etc. it cannot be employed to signify the said activity. 
Therefore the distinct words such as Yajati etc. communicate the 
activity of a person known as bhavana which is to be brought into 
being. ‘Thus the existence of bhavana is proved. 

Some thinkers hold that bhavana is a distinct type of activity and 
is an internal activity of the soul. It is distinct from the outer motion 
known as spanda (vibration). 

Some other thinkers hold that bhavana is conation which belongs 
to the soul. When it appears the soul gives up its inactivity. 

This conation effectuates sacrifice, libation ete. Everybody admits 
that it is distinct from the acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Though conation isan attribute of the soul yet it is cot similar 
to the attribute of ubiquity etc. The soulis directly aware its exis- 
tence because it bears upon acts such as sacrifice, libation etc. 

Another sect of thinkers holds that asa universal ‘belongs to all 
individuals of a particular class but does not belong to a particular 
individual so the universal verb which is shared by all distinct acts 
such as sacrifice, libation etc. is called bhavana. 

As cowness belongs to all individual cows viz., Sabaleya etc. ag 
their common property and each individual cow e.g. Sabaleya etc. has 
its specitic property so an activity in general belongs io all acts viz. 
the act of sacrifice etc. as their common feature and each act has its 
specific feature e.g., the act of sacrifice has its peculiar form. The 
common activity is- called bhavanad. As the universal of cowness, 
isolated from all particulars, e.g., Sabaleya etc. can not be presented to 
our consciousness a pure common activity dissociated from all parti- 
cular activities, cannot be presented to our consciousness. This com- 
mon activity is always presented to out consciousness as associated, 
with other particular activities. The absence of pure common activity 


is not proved because of its such association. The pure soul is never 


. experienced. Itis always experienced as associated with pleasure, 
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pain etc. the specific attributes of the soul. But such an association 

with attributes does not disprove the existence of the pure soul. This 

being the case, when a question ‘‘whatis he doing?’? is put with 
regard to an unknown specific act an answer is given viz., he cooks, he. 
reads book etc. As it reveals the specific nature of an act so it is 

appropriate. Though ‘bhavané’ isan actin general yet it is not a- 
universal like the universal of cowness or the univerzal belonging to. 
an act. If it were an acomplished fact that it would not be enjoined. 
_ Moreover, in cases like the following ‘‘One should sacrifice’’, 
‘(One should make gifts’, One should pour libation’’ etc. a conse- 
cutive series of non-specified activities is presented to our consciousness. 
Such a series of activities is enjoined. Such non-specified activities 


` as are denoted by roots and are capable of being performed constitute 


bhāvanā. From this stand-point one may hold that a bhāvanā. is 


_. denoted by a root. One may argue that a bhavavad does not coustitute 


the meaning of a root since the verbal- nouns such as pāka (cooking), 


. .dana (giving) etc. do not communicate a bhavana. The defender of 


the views may also counterargue that a bhavana should not also be 
denoted by a suffix because verbs like bhavati etc, do not convey it. 
(We get the verb bhavati by attaching a terminal inflexion to the root 
bhi.). In fine, we say thal we need not make much of accurately 
settling the point in question. It is our confirmed opinion that a 
bhavana is conveyed either by a root or by a suffix. 


A BHAVANA CONSISTS OF THREE FACTORS 


A bhävanā is communicated to us either by a root or by a suffix. 
But it relates to three subjects of urgency (1) viz. what is to be 
achieved (2) by which means it is to be achieved, and (3) how is it to 
be realised. The first subject of inquiry is what is to be achieved. 
This inquiry is answered by word ‘Svarga-kamah’ (one desirous of 
heaven). What is to be achieved? ‘Heaven’ is our answer. 

Now, a doubt arises in our mind. The word ‘Svarga-kamah’ 
points to an agent but not to an end. ‘Therefore the above solution 
does not satisfy us. The above doubt may be solved thus. It isa 
truism that the said word points to an agent. But here the statement 
purports to convey heaven. Heaven denotes bliss par excellence. It 
is an end in itself but not a means to an end.’ Heaven is desired as 
an object to be achieved. Hence it falls on the side of a desirable 
object. We mean to say that heaven is to be achieved. Ifthe word 


ce 


ee Svarga-kimah’’ literally signifies one who desires heaven then it is 


clear that heaven is to be achieved. If one admits that the compound . 
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word ‘Svarga-kaimah’ is an example of the Bahuvrihi compound then 
it points to the fact that heaven is to be achieved. If we carefully 
examine the force of an injunction then we see that an’ injunction 
points to the above conclusion. - 
Wher one is aware of the end that he should achieve heaven he 
. enquires, ‘‘By which means is heaven to be achieved?’ This 
inquiry is satisfied if it is held that heaven is achieved by a sacrifice. 
Thus a sacrifice is related to heaven. Now, question arises in our 
mind viz. no word such as Yagena is given in the injunctive sentence. 
He means to say that there is no such explicit statement as shows 
that one should attain heaven by means of a sacrifice. But itis 
‘given that one should sacrifice. [Given is equivalent to ‘heard’.]} 
The complete verb consists of two parts viz. (1) the root and (2) a. 
terminal inflexion. It is said that the terminal inflexion in the 
subjunctive mood denotes a bhavana (the mental activity of an agent). 
Now, the remaining element is the bare root. Now ifa krt- sufix. ‘ 
is attached to this root then the word ‘yaga’ is framed. If the third’. 
case-ending is joined to this word then we get the word ‘yagena’. 
Now, the question is ‘‘How can the bare root ‘yaj’ convey the sense ` 
of inflexional word ‘yaigena’ ?’’ The problem is solved thus:— 
Oh longlived one! You do not take an exception to the hypothesis ` 
that a bhāvanā is denoted by a suffix or an inflexion. Thus you 
should also agree to accept that a bhāvanā also relates itself toa 
sacrifice. A bhāvanā refers to a sacrifice (yaga) in such a manner 
as fulfills its requirements. If its requirment were not fulfilled then 
it would not have referred to a Yaea. If the root ‘yaj’ fulfills the 
requirement of an instrument then if becomes capabla of being related 
to a bhāvanā. In this manner the root ‘yaj’ is related to a bhavana. 
The meaning of the root ‘yaj’ does not convey the sense of the 
third-case ending. Hence let the ihird case-ending be not attached 
to the root ‘yaj’. But owing to the force of expression belonging 
to a word the root ‘yaj’ conveys a yāg as an instrumental case. If 
you ask “Owing to the force of which word does the root ‘yaj’ convey 
the above meaning, i.e., the meaning of yagena ?’’ then we answer 
ibat owing to the force belonging to an inflexion in the subjunctive 
mood—an inflexion which conveys a ‘bhivani--the above meaning 
is conveyed. There is no royal mandate to the effect that the instru- 
mentality of an object is conveyed only by the direct mention of 
the third case-ending.” A subjunctive inflexion denoting a bhāvanā 
suggests the sense of the third case-ending. We along with the 
critics accept the above view. Therefore, why do. the CritiCometnerem 
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accept the view that in the sentence ‘‘one who is desirous of heaven 
should sacrifice’ heaven is the object to be achieved. 

Or, when from a verb the meaning of a root is known as an 
object to be achieved the second case- ending signifies that the asso- 
ciated object is to be achieved. i 

Now, a doubt arises in the mind of the objectors. If the above 
solution is final then the meaning of the root is identical with the 
object which is to be accomplished. In that case the root ‘yaj’ 
will answer the question what is to be achieved? Ttshould fall on 
the side of what. If you ask what is to be performed then the 

. answer is a sacrifice. Again, a sacrifice requires an instrumental 
cause for its completion. What is its instrumental cause? A 
sacrifice should be causally connected with Bribis (a kind of paddy): 
determined in another Vedic sentence. The meaning of- the root 
‘yaj’ should not be taken as an instrumental cause. The inflexion 
which is attached to the root denotes an activity to be brought 
about. This activity is directly directed towards an object which 
is close at hand. It is its natural course of direction. If it does 
not concern itself with an object and if it is taken to relate itself 
with an istrumental cause wbich is remote then the activity does 
follow the proper channel of direction. Therefore the said activity 
should not be connected with an instrumental cause. 

An answer to the above objection is as follows. The syntactical 
relation as suggested by the objector would have been accepted if 
the word ‘Svarga-Kamah’ had not been given in the injunctive 
sentence. As it bas been given in the sentence so the meaning of 
the root ‘yaj’ should be taken as an instrumental cause but not as 
an object. If you ask ‘‘why’’ then our reply is this. The object 
which is to be achieved is heaven. Therefore, the root ‘Yaj’ does 
not signify an object to be achieved. But it signifies an instrumental 
cause which helps the coming into being of an object. The reason 
behind our statement is this. Heaven is an object of desire. It is 
pleasure itself. As the word ‘heaven’ conveys no other sense so it, 
being nothing but pleasure in itself, is worthy of being achieved. 
When we long for an object to be achieved heaven alone atiracts 
attention as an object longed for. So a sacrifice, conveyed by the 
root ‘yaj’, does not represent itself as such an object. Heaven 
requires an instrumental cause for its coming into being. The ins- 
trumental cause in question is a sacrifice. Thus, a sacrifice hag 
been determined as an instrumental cause. A particular sacrifice, 

“=Jyottsioma by name, has been again mentioned as an instrumenal 
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cause. Therefore, it is reasonable to hold that the sacrifice, conveyed 
by the root ‘yaj’, is identical with Jyotistoma. Thus, Jyotistoma 
and such other proper names become designations of sacrifices. 

There are a few designations of rites which give evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis that a sacrifice itself is an object to be 
achieved. Let us cite an example viz. ‘‘Agnihotram juhoti (one 
should perform the Agnihotra homa).’’ The example, cited by the 
objector, does not affect our hypothesis. Though the meaning of 
the root superficially appears to be the object to be accomplished yet 
a deep insight into the construction of the sentence reveals that the 
said homa, called Agnihotra, is really an instrumental case ; otherwise, 
the compound word ‘Savarga-Kamah’ will have no syntactical relation 
in the sentence. We have already cleared our position. In some 
Vedic sentences the names of sacrifices are used as an objective case 
e.g. ‘Agnihotram juhoti’. In someother Vedic sentences the names 
of sacrifices are used as an instrumental case e.g. ‘Jyotistomena 
Yajati’ etc. Therefore ‘Yaji’ should be syntactically related as an 
instrumental case. Thus we establish the point that a sacrifice is 
a means to an end but not an end-in-itself. This is what is meant 
by the statement that a sacrifice is the instrumental cause of a 
sacrifice. 

It has been stated that the proximity of the root ‘yaj? to its 
inflexion indicates that the meaning of the root is the object to be 
accomplished. Such a statement is contrary to reasons. Two words 
are mutually related in a sentence by a particular relation if they are 
determined as fit to be related in such a manner. When such 
fitness for being mutually related is logically ascertained ground for 
mutual relation to be held between the two termsis prepared. In 
the absence of such fitness, mutual relation between two terms 
cannot take place. Heaven’ is a fit object to be achieved and a 
sacrifice which is denoted by the root ‘yaj’ is fit to be its instru- 
mental cause. We have already stated our view. 

When ose learns that a person should achieve his object longed 
for by means of a sacrifice a desire springs up in his mind how to 
perform a sacrifice. Now, he connects the system of means men- 
tioned in the injunctive sentence and in other sentences with the 
sacrifice in question. The means mentioned in the sentence enjoining 
a sacrifice is that one who performs a sacrifice with a view to acquire 
animals should sing a song consisting of the Revati Rks set to the 
tune Varavantiya—a song sung in the Agnistoma sacrifice. The 
means mentioned in other sentences are as follows:—One should 
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unhusk paddy with pestle and mortar’, ‘One should grind rice’, 
‘One should offer twigs to fire’, and ‘One should worship fire’. Our 
conclusive view is that these means possess visible and invisible 
efficacy.. They almost in every case give an answer to the question 
‘how’. When a visible benefit is made one is to think such acts 
as the act of pounding etc. -This act has a direct influence upon the 
meaning of the root i.e. the rite to be performed. A subsidiary action 
which contributes towards a sacrifice in an invisible way renders 
indirect benefit to it eg. the twigs of a sacred tree. (If one 
makes an offering of twigs to fire then he gets benefit in’ the 
next world. Hence it renders an indirect service lo the sacrificer. 
But if we do not pound rice then we cannot prepare cakes from rice. 
Bo its service is tangible. The two terms ‘sannipatyopakarini and 
‘aradupakarini’ have been used Jayanta in senses contrary to those 
of these two terms used by the modern authors of philosophy. 

When an end, means to it and an act—the triparte elements of a 
sacrifice are mutually related a sacrifice becomes fit to be performed. 
The fitness which it acquires is called bhavana. If a bhivand takes ' 
place then an injunction and a prohibition become fruitful. 

There are two injunctions viz. (1) ‘One who desires heaven should 
perform Darga and Paurnamasa sacrifices” and (2) ‘One who 
longs’ for heaven should perform Jyotistoma sacrifice.’’ These two 
injunctive sentences are to be.interpreted in the light of the principle 
laid down before. The meaning of the first sentence is this that one 
is to achieve heavenly bliss by means of Darsa and Pauriamisa 
sacrifices and he shall have recourse to the subsidiary actions such as 
the establishing of sacred fire etc. l 

An objector may find fault with tbis hypothesis and argue against 
it tbus. If this is your hypothesis why do you think that an injunc- 
tion is inevitably necessary? You have said that when verbs are 
used in the present tense they signify the activily of an agent. Then 
why do you assume.a verb in the subjunctive mood? Now you may 
contend that ‘‘ We assume an injunction t.e. a verb in the subjunc- 
tive mood either in order to demonstrate the causal relation holding 
between a sacrifice and heaven or in order to persuade one to 
undertake an action or to disuade him from doing it. But due 

- consideration being given to requirement, fitness and proximity though 
a verb is used in the present tense yet it pointing to the activity of an. 
agent throws light on the causal relation subsisting between the act of 
sacrifice and heaven even withcut the aid of an injunction. Now the 

wee ipholder of the above hypothesis may contend that assumption of an 
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_ injunction is necessary because it supplies us with the impelling force - 
i.e. an injunction goads us to undertake a rite. Such a contention does 
not hold good sirce the movement'of a person depends upon his will. 
If a person. knows that a sacrifice is a means to heaven then he who 

. desires to’attain heaven moves for it i.e. adopts the adequate means 
but he who .has no such desire does not mova to do anything. How’ 
does an injunction help him in any way? An injunction can neither 
fetter the legs of an unwilling person with an iron chain nor tie down 
the hands of such a person with a piece of rope. A person dasires 
to avoid the sphere of prohibition which includes the drinking of 
wine, the killing of a Brahman etc. because he knows these acts to 
be evil ones and desists from committing them. Hence neither an 
injunction impels one to undertake an action nor prohibition prompts 
him to retard from an action. Therefore, it is illogical to assume 
the hypothesis of an injunction or that of a prohibition for the purpose 
of movement or otherwise. 


THe DETERMINATION OF THE CHARACTER OF AN INJUNCTION (VIDEI) 


We do not know what is the definition of an injunction (vidhi). 
Some thinkers say, ‘‘An injunction causes a person to move—a person 
who bas not moved but does not reveal what remains unknown since 
the second definition is too wide.” 

Yes, we have heard the verse which contains the definition of an 
injunction but fail to ascertain what is exactly the mover of the 
unmoved. Even the great savants of learning entertain a grave doubt 
as to the exact characterization of a mover. Does the suffix which 
is ‘symbol of the subjunctive mood cause one to move? Or, is the 
sense of the suffix, presented to Our consciousness, a mover? Or, 
does the operation of the awareness of the sense of tke suffix give us 
an impetus? Or, is the result of an aclion a mover? Or, is the 
ascertainment of an exact means to the desired goal an impeller? 
Or, is an attachment for the desired goal a motiff? As there are so 
many rival hypotheses on the point at issue so the true character of 
a mover is not determined. Hence we fail to grasp an injunction. 
You have said ‘“ What is the need of having recourse to an jnjunc- 
tion?” We have got something to say in this matter. f 

' This is the super excellent power of an injunction which .unites a 
sacrifice, the meaning of the root ‘yaj’, with heaven with such a tie 
as holds between a means and an end. 

If one holds that the sentence “‘ Svarga kāmo yajeta’’ (One. 
who desires heaven should sacriffce) has no injunctive force and tea 

6~1910P—V 
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word ‘‘ Svarga kamah ” points only to the agent then this statement is . 
inconsistent like the statement ‘‘The white colour is tha Hotr 
priest ’’. If the sentence is not used in the subjunctive mood then 
“ the.verb ‘‘ yajeta ’’ cannot be syntactically relate itself with ‘heaven 
as its object since heaven occupies a subordinate place in the sentence, 
being the first member of the compound word ‘Svarga-kamah’ 
and is very remote from the suffix which stands for the actual verb. 
According to the natural order of words given in the sentence 
a sacrifice should have been the objective case since a sacrifice is 
practicable and is constituted by consecutive parts. It is only through 
the favour of an injunction that the relation of a means to an end 
between a sacrifice and heaven is revealed to us ; otherwise, we could 
not have known it. Therefore we must assume a sentence in the 
subjunctive mood. 

How does an injunction indicate the relation of a means to an 
end? It reveals the relation in this way. A suffix representing the 
subjanctive mood, normally induces a man who has implicit con- 
fidence in the recultof arite to undertake it. When a person listens to 
an injunction which commands him to pursue non-human end his 
interest flags since he has no regard for the ideal.. When a person 
moves for performing a rite, being prompted by an injunction the 
injunction, apprehending some limitation in its persuasive force settles 
the question that heaven—the human end, is an object to be accom- 
plished and a sacrifice is its means. The persuasive force of an 
injunction is demonstrated as it throws light on the end and its 
means. 

An exception has been taken to the above hypothesis with the 
remark, ‘‘If a person does not move to undertake a Vedic. rite 
though an injunction points to heaven as the end of human life then 
how can an injunction exercise its persuasive force? Such an 
objection is baseless. An injunction does not set a. person to motion 
like the air. The air sets conscious or unconscious objects in motion. 
But an injunction only induces one who is endowed with conscious- 
ness. , The inducement of a conscious person by an injunction makes 
him feel that he has been led to an action by the injunction. Such 
an awareness cannot be produced in the mind of a person if an 
injunction does not reveal the goal of an action. When the goal is 
brought to‘light the complete knowledge of a Vedic rite is produced. 
When the true knowledge of a Vedic rite dawns in a person he is 
persuaded by an injunction conforming to the path of proof to under- 
take a Vedic rite. If a person does not undertake an action owing 
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to his idleness ete. or owing to the absence of need then let him not 
underiake it. But an injunction has done its duty because it has 
stimulated the listener to the effect that he has been inspired by it. 
The awareness of inspiration is onething and the volitional reaction 
in the external world is another thing. 

An injunction is at the root of the knowledge of the causal 
relations bolding between a sacrifice and the goal of a person. This 
knowledge owes its origin to the awareness of the first inspiration 
set up by an injunction. 

_ If one listening an injunctive sentence “‘ One should sacrifice ’’ 
feels the inspiration but does not comprehend the causal elation 
indicated above then the injunction does not become complete in 
itself. For this reason, it is said that the said causal relation is 
hinted at by the awareness of inspiration, In case of prohibition on 
listening a prohibition that one should not kill a person is not 
prevented from perpetrating an evil deed, however prohibited it may 
be, unless and until he realises that the said act is intrinsically evil. 
Therefore, an injunction is significant even if an act is prohibited 
like an enjoined one. Hence, an injunction must be resorted to. 

The question ‘‘ Why has an injunction been resorted to?’’ appears 
to us to be similar to that raised by Simple Simon. We do neither 
follow injunctions nor avoid prchibitions of the modern age. We are 
not the authors of the Vedas. But we simply learn them. We learn 
from the Vedas the sentence in the subjunctive mood that one who is 
desirous of heaven should sacrifice ete. The well- defined meaning of 
such an injunction is that heaven is an end to be achieved and 4 
sacrifice is a means tothatend. Such a meaning is not supplied to 
us by an act of imagination. It is conveyed to us by the suggestive 
power of an injunction. Therefore we should have recourse to an 


injunction. 


(To be continued) 


THE SEPOY ARMY—ITS STRENGTH COM- 
POSITION AND RECRUITMENT ON THE 
EVE OF THE MUTINY OF 1857 


HARAPRASAD CHATTOPADHYAYA, 
Professor, Asutosh College. 


In the drama of the Mutiny of 1857 the main actors. were the 
sepoys who formed an overwhelming majority of the British Indian 
Army of the day. They shared the glory of victories in many a 
campaign along with the European troops who were but a small 
percentage of the then fighting corps in India. The defence of the 
Indian Empire was then entrusted to forces partly native and partly 
European. So far as the European element in the British Indian 
Army was concerned, the Queen of England lent a part of her - 
European troops for service in India for which the Company paid. 
The Company also used to recruit additional European troops on its 
own initiative. Between 1842 and 1845 the East India Company 
raised recruits at five stations such as London, Liverpool, Dublin, 
Cork and Edinburgh. From these different centres was recruited 
an army, 4333 strong, approved for service during those years. 
Of this strength of the ‘ White army’ London supplied 52 P.C., 
Liverpool, 12 P.C., Irish districts, 22 P.C. and Edinburgh, 14 P.C. 
The year 1846 ‘saw tbe opening of two more recruiting centres, 
namely Bristol and Newry.’ As to the native forces or the sepoys, 
the East India Company maintained three separate sets of armies 
for Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies. The defence of 
India was thus entrusted to four principal armies, Queen’s, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay.* The armies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
were separate and distinct, each under its own commander-in-chief 
and each presenting some peculiarities of organisation. © Though 
separate in organisation, they fought in large military operations 


1 Parliamentary paper Vol. 42 for 1857 paper No. 201. p. 35. 


2 Parlismentary paper Vol. 29 of 1857, Paper No. 219 session 2. page 1. Besides the 
four principal armies a few irregular and local corps such as the Hyderabad contingent, 
the Punjab Frontier Ferce, a Iccal force for Nagpur and the Oudh Irregular Force were 
raised with the growth cf the Company's territories dnd responsibilities in India. The 
local force for Nagpur, raised after its annexation in 1854, disappeared in the ccurse cf 
the Mutiny while the Oudh Irregular Force, formed after the annexation of Oudh in 1856 


, yas broken up shortly afterwards. Vide Cambridge History of India Vol VI 


Dp. 264-165. 
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with such oneness of feeling as befitted the ‘soldiers belonging to 
a single army. 

For military purposes India was parcelled out into a number of 
divisions each of which was under the command of a general, 
brigadier or any other officer, responsible for all the troops, European 
and native, within his division. These military divisions were not 
necessarily identical in area or boundary with the political divisions 
of the Empire. The two kinds of divisions military and political, 
were treated on two different considerations.* 


The strength of the native and European troops, spread over 
different military’ stations, has been variously estimated by different 
writers on the Mutiny. Ina general Report on the Military State 
of India, submitted on 27th November, 1849 Sir Charles Napier 
stated that the four distinct armies, Queen’s, Bengal, Madras and | 
Bombay, consisted collectively of about 300,000 fighting men.’ Lord 
Dalhousie in his letter, dated 17th November, 1849, written to his 
friend, Sir George Couper stated inter alia on the strength of the 
Indian army thus: ‘ While we ‘are 25,000, they (the Sepoys) are 
200,000 disciplined men.” According to Sir George MacMunn, on the 
eve of the Mutiny the forces in India amounted to 40,000 Europeans 
and 811,000 natives, the ‘ratio between them being about 1 to 8.* 
Major General Hanccck of the Bombay Army in his report on the 
results of his enquiry into the organisation of the Indian Army stated 
that as per the India House Returns the: Indian Army before the 
Mutiny was composed of -38,745 Europeans and 231,374 natives." 
The Returns relating to the Armies of India issued from the East 
India House on 12th April, 1858 by Pbilip Melvill, Secretary, Military ` 


"1 A History of the Indian Revolt and of the expeditions to Persia, China and Jayan—. 
published by W & R, Chambers, p. 208. 
2 Parliamentary paper Vol. 29 of 1857 paper-No. 219—Session 2, p. 1. 
- 3 Private lettera of the Marquess of Dalhousie, edited by J. G. A. Baird, p. 102, 
- 4 The Indian, Mutiny in perspective by Sir George MacMunz p. 17. a 
. 5 Parliamentary paper Vol. VIII cf 1859, Report of the Major General Hancock on, 
the organisation of the Indian Army. Paper No. 2516—Session 1, p, 21. The document 


records the following details of the European and Native forces as per the India House 
Returns. ` ` 


Non-Commissioned Rank & file 


European Native Total 
"Artillery. ~ 6,419 9,188 15,557 
Sappers. A 110 3,043 3,158 a fag 
‘Cavalry. . 2,456 30,533 82,989 E 
Infantry 29,760 188,660 218,420 ` ` 





38,745 201,374 -aag o o —" 


-~ 
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Department recorded the following strength of the Indian Army ir 
each of the three Fresidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay from 
1852 to 1857,' 











Total European Total Native Grand Total 
1852 Bengal 26,089 139,807 165,896 
Madras 11,687 58,714 65,401 
Bombay 10,983 - 45,552 56,485 
48,709 239,678 287,782 
1853 Bengal 24,986 189,246 164,282 
Madras 11,370 58,787 65,167 
Bombay _ 10,577 45,312 55,869 
46,983 238,345 285,278 
1854 Bengal 26 53L 138,674 165,205 
Madras 11,172 53,254 64,426 
Bombay 9,443 44,921 54,364 
47,146 236,849 283,995 
1855 Bengal 25,344 139,162 164,506 
Madras 10,927 58,081 63,958 
Bombay 9,822 44,898 54,720 
` 46,093 287,091 _ 283,184 
1856 Bengal 24,594 187,109 161,703 - 
Madras 10,352 53,201 63,553 
Bombay 10,158 44,911 55,069 
45,104 285,221 280,325 
1887 Bengal 24,866 185,767 160,133 
Madras 10,726 : 51,244 61,970 
Bombay 10,480 45,213 55,6438 
45,522 232,224 277,736" 


It is gathered from the statement above that the total strength 


` of the native troops in ali the three Presidencies together during the 


period between 1852 and 1857 was the highest in 1852 and the lowest 
in 1857 and that the European troops during the same period num- 
bered the largest in 1852 and the smallest in 1856. The ratio 
between the native and European troops, as deduced from the same 
statement, was less than 5 to 1 in 1852 and more than 5 to 1 between 
1853 and 1857, the year of the commencement of the Mutiny. Accor- 
ding to the computation of another authority * the British India 

1 Parliamentary paper Vol. XLII of 1867-58 paper No. 201, p. 5, The Indian Army 
the strength of which was estimated by Melvill included Royal troops (Dragoons and 
Infautry) and company's troops consisting of Engineers and sappers, Artillery (Horse 


European Foot & Native Foot), Native Cavalry (Regular and Irregular), Infantry (European, 
Native Regular and Native Irregular), Veterans Medical establishment and European 


Warrant Officers. 
Vide W & R Chambers—Pp. 208-209. 
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possessed as on 10th May, 1857 an army of 238,002 troops of whom 
38,001 were Europeans and 200,001, natives, as supported by the 
following details : 


Europeans Natives Total 

Bengal Army 22,698 118,663 141,36L 
Madras Army 10,194 49,737 59,931 
Bonbay Army , 5,109 31,601 86,716 
"38,001 200,0° 938,002 


Thus the authorities, as mentioned above, are at variance with 
one another with regard to their estimates of the strength of the 
Indian Army on the eve of the Mutiny.’ The combined strength of 
the EKuropean.and Native branches of the Indian Army on the eve 
of the Mutiny may be approximately estimated to have been in the 
neighbourhood of 800,000 men in round numbers? on the basis of 
the statements of different authorities, as cited above. Of this. 
strength the majority was commanded by the sepoys. ‘The dispropor-. 
tion between the strength of the European and that of the Native 


- 


l Besides the authorities, indicated above, there are others offering different estimates 
of the strength of the Army. According to Sir Richard Temple (vide The World's Great ' 
events Vol. VII pp. 1-2: the native forces numbered more than 2,417,000 men of all arms. 
Of these about 50,0U0 belonged to Madras, 30,000 to Bombay and the remainder to Bengal. 
As recorded by T. R. Holmes (vide his article in the Cambridge Hustery of India Vol. VI 
Chapter X p. 172), at the close of Dalhousie’s administration the native troops numbered 
233,600 and the British troops, less than 46,900 and the disproportion was increased in 
the same year in consequence of the Persian War. According to Sir William Lee Warner 
(vide his Life of the Marquess of Dalhousie, Vol. II pages 45£-55 foutnotes) the Indian 
Army contained 27,350 Queen’s troops, 11,860 Company's European troops and 243 880 
native regular troops in addition to 31,522 irregulara and 24,435 mulitary police. In the 
Volume ‘Indian Army' (reprinted from the Third Edition of the Imperial Gazetteer), page 
19, the following strength of the British and Native Armies on the eve of the Mutiny has 
been furnished : 


BRITISH 
Cavalry Artillery Infantry Total 
Bengal ... vos 1,366 8 063 17,003 21,432 
Madras ... ose 639 2,128 5,911 8,708 
Bombay ... oes 681 1,578 _ 7,101 9,369 
2,686 6,769 “30,046 39,500 

NATIVE 
Cavalry Artillery Sapper & Miner Infantry Total 
Bengal ves 19,288 4,784 1,497 112,052 187,571 
Madras... ie 8,202 2,407 1,270 42,373 49,252 
Bombay ... wee 8,133 1,997 637 83,861 44,928 
Local Forces & Contingent 6,796 2,118 as 23,610 32,554 
Do. des ias i Unelassified 7,756 
Military Police a$ ah ode 38,977 
37,749 11,256 3,404 911,926 311,038 


Grand total of British and Native troops -330,538 thus the nativa troops outaumbered 
the Europeans by nearly eight to one ` 

_ ? This figure has been accepted by Kaye and Malleson. In their calculation, pets ere od 
this strength 40,000 were European Troops, History of Indian Mutiny. Vol. I, p. 250. 
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troops was glaring. During the five years preceding the departure 
of Lord Dalhousie there had been a vast extension of the British 
power in India without any corresponding increase of the European- 
forces, maintained in the country on the contrary, the strength | 
of the European soldiers as in 1852 had been reduced in 1856 
by more than three thousand men.’ Again, as already noticed, the 
native forces commanded an overwhelming numerical majority over the 
European troops. To control the huge native army of 2,833,000 men, 
according to the computation of Holmes, there were less than 46,000 
European soldiers of all arms. In other words, according to Holmes 
the Native and European troops stood in the ratio of more than 
5'to 1. According to Sir George Mac Munn, as already stated, their 
ratio. was about 8 to 1. As calculated by Sir Richard Temple, 
there was only one European soldier to face six native fighters. 
Thé disproportionate ratio between the two sections of the Indian 
Army is further evident from a letter, dated Fort William May 
19, 1857 (No. 168) from the Governor-General-of-India-in-Council to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company. In that corres- 
pondence it was stated that in the Bombay Army the ratio was as 1 to 
93, in Madras Army as 1 to 163, while in the so-called Bengal Army it 
was as 1 to 24%.” The dangers of such disproportion were aggravated 
by the ill-distribution of the European troops. As stated by J. W. 
Fortescue, “The number of the British troops was small and their 
distribution to the last degree faulty. There were some thirty-six 
thousand British soldiers scattered over the vast territory of the British 
Empire from the Indus to the Irrawaddy...on the immense line of 
communication between Calcutta and Peshawar the first British’ troops 
to be found were a single battalion at Dinapur.... There were none at 
Beneras, none at Mirzapur and actually none at Allahabad....There- 
were only a depot of Infantry and a weak reserve company of artillery 
at Cawnpur, one weak battalion at Agra and actually none at Delhi...... 
... There was no British garrison at Fyzabad, none at Bareilly, only a 
single weak battalion at Lucknow. At Meerut there were one regiment 
of cavalry—the carabineers ; the first battalion of the 60th ; two 
batteries and a company of artillery, all of them British. It was very 
obvious that in case of any rising the overwhelming of the little body 
at Meerut would signify the loss of Delhi, isolation of the petty 


‘ 1 Ags per the statement of Philip Melvill the Huropean,troops numbered 48, 709 in 1852, 
and 45, 104 in 1856. Evidently the European troops had been reduced in five years by more 
three thousand hands. 


2 Parliamentary paper Vol. 30 of 1857 paper No. 259 p. 9. 
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garrisons at Agra, Cawnpur, and Lucknow and the severance of all 
communication between the capital and the Punjab’. 

The disproportionate ratio between European and Native troops on 
the eve of the mutiny as also the ill-distribution of the former were - 
inportant factors, determining the rising of 1857. 

The principles of the recruitment and composition of the native’ 
army prepared the ground in no less degree for the upheaval of 1857.- 
Early in the history of the sepoy recruitment the sepoys were indiscri- 
minately recruited both from the high and low-caste men. Subse-- 
quently paragraph 4 of the Code of published regulations relating to’ 
the recruiting of the army prohibited the recruitment of sepoys, except’ 
under special circumstances, from amongst inferior castes. The 
paragraph reads as follows : ‘‘Mussalmans and Hindus only are eligible 
to be enlisted for the cavalry or horse artillery ; nor shall the recruits 
of the inferior castes viz., ‘Pullah’, ‘Pariah’ and ‘Chuckler’ be enlisted ° 
for the ‘golundauze’ or infantry but under the most urgent necessity, 
‘when a special report shall be made to the headquarters of the event 
and of the circumstances which may have led to it.”? Many battalions 
were then composed of lower castes of the native population. The 
above decision naturally proved hard not only upon the low-caste 
sepoys but alfo upon their relatives in so far as they came to be 
excluded from the advantages, held out to the higher castes who were 
Indiscriminately admitted to the military service of the East India 
Company. Representations were made to the then conmander-in-chief, 
Sir J. F. Cradock against the decision which excluded the low-castes 
from recruitment for the company’s army. The commander.in-chief 
thereupon appointed a private committee with Major-General D. 
Compbell as President and Col. Agnew, Adjutant-General and Lt. 
Col. Munro, Quartermaster-General of the Army, as members to decide 
whether the low-caste recruitment should continue or not. The 
committee thought it unwise to prohibit categorically the enlistment of 
the natives of low-castes as sepoys in consideration of the inevitable 
adverse’ reaction of the prohibition order on the fidelity of those low- 
caste sepoys, actually under the employ of the company at the time. 
The Committee, therefore, while recommending that the paragraph 4 
containing the prohibition order should be annulled from the regula- 
tions also considered it to be highly desirable that the Native army 
should be composed, as far as practicable, of men of su perior castes ` 

1 ‘History of the British Army Vol. XTII (1852-1870: pp. 243-244, 

2 Parliamentary paper Vol. 43 of 1857-58. paper No: 129 page 2. The above decivitiows ~ 


was dated 19th January 1807 and was published from Fort 8t. George by the Military 
Secretary, Thomas Reynell on behalf of the Commander-jn-chief, Te j 
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and proposed that ihe enlistment of Pullahs and pariahs, that is, of 
low-caste men should be limited to such men only as might be recom- 
mended by their connection with Sepoys of respectable character: ' On 
the basis of the above recommendations of ihe Special committee ib 
was finally resolved by Government that ‘the regiments of the Native ` 
Cavalry should continue to be composed of the higher castes of 
natives ; that so much of the 4th Paragraph of the regulation relating 
to army recruitment as restricted the admission of pariahs and other 
natives of low-castes into the regiments of native infantry should be 
expunged; and that it should be left entirely to the discretion of 
officers commanding battalions to enlist such persons of that descrip- 
tion as are connected with the Sepoys, actually in the service or were 
of exceptionai character’.’ It is evident, therefore, that the tendency 
was towards confining the sepoy recruitment to the natives of high 
caste of the warlike population .of India. In fact, Government made 
no secret of their sincere’ desire that the whole of the native army 
should, if practicable, be composed of men of high caste. This 
principle of sepoy recruitment could not, however, be applied at 
once without modification to the composition of the Native Infantry. 
But so far as the formation of the native cavalry was concerned, 
the principle was to be rigidly enforced with immediate effect. In 
other words, the Native Infantry might for the time being contain 
a certain percentage of low-caste sepoys, but the native cavalry. 
should invariably be maintained on a respectability of footing, that 
is, should be entirely of aristocratic composition. One important 
consequence of this decision was to make the Indian army homo- 
geneous and patrician in form and structure. Sepoys, recruited from 
Brabmins following agricultural pursuits, came to command a majority 
in the Indian army. For many years before the Mutiny the Sepoys 
were drawn from the Brahmin class engaged in agriculture almost. 
entirely for the so called Bengal Army, largely for the Madras Army 
and to some extent for the Bombay Army.” The numerical supe- 
riority of the Brahmins in the Indian Army came in course of time 
to be looked upon with suspicion as being fraught with danger in 
respect of the maintenance of discipline in the ranks. Enlistment: 
of an undue proportion of Brahinins came accordingly to be forbidden. 
On 9th August, 1830 a circular letter No. 1600 was issued from 
the department of the Adjutant-General of the Army, discouraging 
the admission of Brahmin recruits into the Indian Army.* Many 
- «æ |! Parliamentary paper Vel. 43 of 1857-58 paper No. 129 p, 3. 


2 MacMunn., p. 14. q ‘ 
3 Parliamentary paper (House of Commons) Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper No, 129, p. 12. 
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_ Brahmins in the circumstances “managed to be enrolled in the ranks 
under the inferior designation of Rajputs. A number of the sepoys 
of 59th Infantry enlisted themselves as Rajputs who were subse- 
quently discovered to be Brahmins. The Governor-General-of-India- 
in-Council was then convinced of the impolicy of excluding Brahmins 
from military ranks and issued orders to the effect that hindrances 
to the admission of tbe respectable classes of the native community to 
the ranks of the native army should cease to exist.’ Men of respect- 
able castes like Brahmins were, in practice, preferred to those of 
low-castes for the purpose of filling up ranks in the Indian army, 
specially in Bengal and Madras. 


Besides the issue of the high and low-caste recruitment, there 
was another problem which also engaged the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India. This was whether the recruitment of the native 
forces of one Presidency sbould remain confined to that Presidency 
alone or not. It is gathered from the Court's instructions, dated 
Bth December, 1821 that Major Wilson ond Lit. Dun of the Madras 
establishment were engaged in raising recruits at Kanpur, Banaras 
and Davapur for the Madras Tresidency. In tbis connection it was 
remarked by Government that ‘they were not without apprehension 
of embarrassment, if the recruiting of armies for other provinces were 
carried to any considerable extent within the provinces of Banaras, 
Bihar, Oudh and Allahabad’.’ It was accordingly stated by Govern- 
ment in an Extract-Military letter to Bengal, dated 5th December, 
1821 that ‘the troops of the three establishments should be kept 
as distinct as porsible and that the recruiting for each Presidency 
should, as far as practicable, be confined to the respective territories 
Cof each Presidency’. Government strongly denounced any inter- 
mixture of the men of three Presidencies in the military ranks. 
There was no possible or probable advantage, it was urged by 
Government, in allowing such indiscriminate recruiting as a system ; 
on the contrary it was held that many and great disadvantages, if 
not danger, might follow from its admission in any shspe. Madras 
and Bombay were more advanced than Bengal in respect of the 
payment of invalid pension. Again, the system of pensioning the 
wives and children of deceased soldiers, so common in Bombay, 


1 Parliamentary paper Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper No. 129 p. 12, The order was 
iesved irem Calcutta i 29731. 12. 1834 by Lord Willam E. Bentinck and was concurred in 
by W. Blunt, H. Ross and W. Morison. 

2 Parlion entary paper (Houre of Ccmmens) Vol. 48 of 1867-58 paper No. 129 p. 4. 


3 Ibid. : a 
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was almost unknown in Bengal. In case of indiscriminate recruiting 
discussion on such issues was likely to endanger peace and order in 
the ranks. Government accordingly stood against intermixture of 
the forces of the three Presidencies and sought to avoid raising or 
tampering with, tbe hopes of Bengal sepoys by a constant comparison 
of their status with that of their compatriots in the two other Presi- 


densies.* . . 
(to be.continued) 


1 Parliamentary Papers Vol. 43 of 1857-58 paper No. 129 p. 5, 
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Proper understanding of the concept of economic surplus facili- 
tates the study of development finance. This is because once we are 
aware of the existence of potential economic surplus, we shall try our 
ievel best to tap it and utilize it effectively; during the process of 
planning for achieving rapid economic development. A systematic 
mobilization of the potettial: economic surplus,* hidden in the 
country’s economic structure, should be undertaken as this serves as 
the main building block upon which the whole edifice of development 
finance rests. A bold plan can be executed in an under-developed 
country if there are strong evidences of hidden or potential economic 
surplus and if bulk of this surplus can be tapped and utilized in a 
proper manner. . ; 


FARM SURPLUSES AS SOURCE OF DEVELOPMENT FINANCE : 

C tae Š 
. In a predominantly agricultural country, trying to industrialise 
by means of planning, agricultural surpluses—potential or newly 
created—play a vital role in the process òf economic growth. In ‘most 
cases surplus farm products would provide food, clothing, etc., to the 
people newly employed .in the additional development projects and 
industrial units which have been undertaken during the planning 
period.t If most of the workers in the ‘‘ simple capital- type °” of 
development projects (such as irrigation works, roads, etc.) aré recruited 
from the army of under-employed farm-population, the problem’ is 
easier. - These newly employed workers were consuming food and 
maintaining themselves before they were ‘put to work in’ the’ develop-. 
ment projects.. How was that possible? It was possible because the 
‘* productive ”’ -agriculturists were supporting their ‘‘ unproductive > 
* Potential economic surplus constitutes a potential source of-saving in an under- 
developed country but it-is pårtly wasted in the conspicuous outlays of upper income 
groups, and partly for maintaining the unproductive workers ` like money-lenders, 

Tedundant ‘civil servants, absdntee-land owners-and lazy village gossipmongers. 


. + Bee uses of Agricultural surpluses to Finance Economic’ Development in under- 
developed countries—Commodity Policy. Studies No, 6, F.A.O., June, 1955. ; - 
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brethren. In the process of ‘‘ joint-family consumption ’’ of farm sur- 
pluses the absolutely under-employed or unemployed (some of them 
who spend most of their.time in arranging village religious ceremonies 
and other functions or kill their time by taking part in village gossips, - 
definitely belong to the unproductive class of workers) brethren pea 
heavily from the potential agricultural surpluses of those who actually 


‘work from -dawn to dusk in the farms. This potential surplus was 


wasted, from the point of view of national economic development, 
when the productive workers were feeding their unproductive brethren. 


- But this potential surplus is a potential form of saving and if properly 


utilized it can solve both the preblem of rural under-employment and 
the task of capital formation. The Indian Planning Commission has 
fully grasped this point. In India’s Five ‘Year Plans we find that 
Community Development Projects, irrigation works, road construction 
and other simple capital projects play a vital role and facilitate capital 
formation during the process of economic development. This capital 
formation is also being partly financed by utilizing the potential eco- 
nomic surplus which exists because of the joint family system in the 


‘villages where usually the ‘‘ productive’’ labourers maintain their 


‘ unproductive ’’ brothers and sisters. But it should be remembered 
that this process of utilization of potential farm- surpluses, for main- 
taining the newly employed (and previously under-employed in the 


villages). labourers working on simple capital projects, would succeed 


provided it can be assumed that the workers who remain in the agri- 
cultural sector continue to produce at least the previous level of output 
and do not change their previous level of per capita consumption. 
These assumptions may not be true in an under-developed country like 
India where the per capita consumption of the “ productive ” workers 
in the agricultural sector is low because in most cases they have to 
support their ‘‘ unproductive ’’ relatives. If these ‘‘ unproductive ” 


‘workers are withdrawn to simple capital projects it is quite likely that 


the ‘‘ productive ’’ workers, who remain in the farm, would consume 
a slightly greater portion of the farm products. How can we counter- 
act this tendency? The long period solution lies in the expansion of 


tic ‘production for which a thorough reorganisation of, agriculture 
ound in some sort of 


Compulsory surrender 
agriculturists 


domes 
is necessary. The immediate remedy will be f 
foreign help or in some measure of compulsion. 

of “ potential farm surpluses ° by the ‘‘ productive ” 
may not be achieved with cent per cent success in democratic under- - 
developed countries like India. Therefore, it would be useful if farm 
surpluges of foreign countries could be obtained either as grants or as 
long-term loan on concessional terms. The -latest report of the 
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E.C.A. F.E. shows that recently there has.been an agricultural pros~ 
‘perity in the E.C.A.F.E. region and countries like Burma and Thailand: 
are faced with the problem of marketing their farm surpluses. Such: ~ 
surpluses could be effectively utilized by those under-developed countries- 

in the E.C.A.F.E. region which are planning for accelerated economic... 

growth. The surplus farm products would aid additional effort for 
rapid economic growth in the under-developed countries if they are ` 
profitably utilized in a number of additional ‘‘ simple capital type i 

of development ‘projects. In such cases, a part of the resources, 
required for rapid economic development and capital formation, is 

coming from the surplus farm-products in two ways. In most cases 

these farm surpluses could be directly utilized’for feeding and main- 

taining the workers while they are on training and also for paying: 
them in kind’ when, after the completion of training they are actually 

working on the projects. -In a few special cases, where payment in- 
kind may not be accepted, finance may be obtained through the dis-., 
posal of farm surpluses in the domestic markets. . There is, however, 

a potential danger in the utilisation of foreign farm surpluses for 
. domestic economic development as this would affect prices of domestic. 
farm products. But it should be remembered that with accelerated 

economic growth, per’ capita income would increase and standard of 

living would improve. As a result of which per capita consumption of 

food (both quantitatively and qualitatively) would go up and, therefore, 

increased supply of farm products, both from domestic expansion of 

agricultural production and from foreign grants and loans, would 
eventually match the increase in food consumption. In the meantime, 

the fall in prices of domestic farm products may be prevented through 

the pursuance of a vigorous agricultural price support policy by. the 

Government. It is quite true that potential economic surplus (specially 

farm surpluses which are wasted in the unproductive consumption of 

virtually unemployed persons) if properly mopped up, can become the 

main key.to development finance. But a study, dealing with the main 

sources of potential economic surplus and. its systematic utilization, 
tells us only about the general nature of development finance and not 
about its constituent parts.- We now come to the constituent elements 

- of devélopment finance. The sources of finance for development pur- 
poses are four:—foreign aid, taxation, domestic -borrowing,- and 
deficit-financing: 


Rote oF Foriegn AD : 


First, let us turn to foreign borrowing or outright aids for 
development, Mosi of the under-developed countries are ‘living in a 
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vicious circle of low productivity, inadequate education, poor héalth 
and very little capital equipment. Foreign aid might act as an effective 
starter but, all by itself, it would not be able to break the vicious circle. 
For piercing the circle, in an effective manner, heroic effort and 
discipline in the domestic front are absolutely necessary. Economic 
‘development cannot be implanted from outside simply through foreign 
aid. Outside sources of funds will not accelerate economic development 
unless in the under-developed countries there are fundamental changes 
in both the mental outlook and the technical knowledge and craftsman- 
ship of the whole population (and specially of the rural community). 
The various facets of the development plan should be carefully co- 
ordinated so that the masses are provided with the decent, standards 
of health, of education, and of social security. Simultaneously a public 
spirit and a sense of responsibility should be injected into all sections 
of the population. ‘The process of economic development in the under- 
developed countries can be compared with the arduous method of 
climbing a stiff hill. Foreign aid can produce the initial impetus 
which will make the climb’ seem somewhat less painful in the beginning 
but if subsequently, there is an absence of an indigenous and articulat- 
ed movement, the climbing process would end abruptly. 


Most under-developed countries have bitter experiences of 
imperialist domination in the recent past and, therefore, they usually 
have considerable doubts as to the purposes of foreign aid, whether 
technical or financial. Therefore, the governments of most of the 
under-developed countries would be prepared to accept foreign economic 
assistance if it is offered without any strings attached. From this 
point of view, the most suitable type of external -assistance would be 
foreign loans given on a purely commercial basis though, in most cases, 
for such loans rather a high rate of interest has to be paid by the 
borrowing country. Therefore, too much reliance should not be 
placed on foreign loan of the commercial type as its price is too high 
and also because of subsequent complexities in making interest pay- 
ments in the face of balance of payments difficulties. 


TAXATION AND DEVELOPMENT FINANCE: 


What next? We now turn to taxation as a source of develop- 
ment finance. Taxation is, perhaps, one of the main instruments for. 
mobilizing domestic savings in under-developéd countries with low 
volumes of national income. But in some of the under-developed 
countries the non-monetized sector is usually quite large—for instance 
a large number of village folks may be accustomed to a simple barter ' 
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system which means that they are outside the money economy. If in . 
addition to this, most of the people are either close to the subsistence 
level or even below the level; mass taxation is almost impossible under ` 
a democratic set-up and is also less important for our purpose because `. 
of its. anti-developmental character. The ordinary peasants of under- , 
developed countries cannot be taxed heavily because their per capita. z 
iucomes and standard of living are precatiously-low. It is also difficult. 
to obtain a greater share of tax revenue from the salaried middle class 
as, in most cases, the existing tax burden is quite high and in parti- 
cular cases (as in India) the task is more difficult becanse of an infla- 
tionary impact on the economy during the process of economic 
development. A rather heavy tax burden on the middle class would 
prevent further expansion of this class and if middle class is gradually 
squeezed out, not only the main stabilizing force in capitalism would 
peter away. but the main source of semi-skilled, skilled and professional 
workers would also disappear. If we cannot tax heavily the ordinary 
- peasants and the. salaried middle classes during a planned process of 
growth in an under-developed capitalist econdmy, how should wé mould’ 
our fiscal technique so as to suit our purpose?. 

In determining an appropriate taxation programme for under- 
developed countries in the process of accelerated growth, ‘one should 
bear in mind that the basic need is to increase the coefficient of 
domestic saving. One method of achieving this would be to mould 
the fiscal instruments in- such a way that a substantial proportion of 
private investment takes the form of reinvested earnings by business 
firms which retain them rather than distributing them. In other words, 
with the help of a reduction or deferment of the taxes on re-invested 
earnings, capital formation in the private sector would bé facilitated 
and domestic saving would be augmented. — 

The fiscal instruments should not only be adjusted, in an effective 
manner, for encouraging saving by entrepreneurs before their incomes 
flow into consumption, but taxes should also be used directly for curtail- 
ing consumption of high income groups on luxury and semi-luxury 
items. An expenditure tax,* with high exemption limit, should be 
introduced so that only the better-off class is affected and not the whole 
population. Mr. Kaldor, the Chief proponent of the “‘‘ expenditure 
tax formula ’’ believes that ‘‘ if the same amount of money were raised 
from the well-to-do by means of an expenditure tax as is raised by 
- income-tax, the consumption of the rich would be bound to be less, 
and their savings correspondingly greater °”. If this is so, then the 
expenditure tax formula would considerably “sad the process of raising 
* See Nicholas Kaldor—An Expenditure Tax (Allen and Unwin), > = 
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of the coefficient of domestic saving in proportion to the growth in the- 
gross product of the country in the process of development. An 
expenditure ‘tax, with high exemption limit, not only facilitates the- 
. process of economic growth by reducing capitalist’s consumption and 
by increasing domestic saving but is also helpful in another way. By 
reducing the demand for imported luxuries (mostly consumed by the 
upper income group) it considerably mitigates the worries connected 
with an adverse balance of payments. : 


The introduction of expenditure tax, with high exemption limit, 
would undoubtedly produce a constraint on the consumption of higher 
income groups and broadly speaking, ‘its ultimate effects would be 
somewhat similar to those of additional taxation of a wide range of 
luxury and semi-luxury goods. But by emphasizing only an expendi- 
ture tax (with high exemption limit) or by directly introducing higher 
taxation of luxury and semi-luxury products alone, it would be difficult 
to raise sufficient revenue for the financing of a bold plan during the 
development process. Therefore, the expenditure tax should supplement 
the progressive income-tax. But the progressive income-tax formula 
should be so adjusted that the higher rates of personal income-tax are 
accompanied by some relief for earnings which, are reinvested. 


Under-developed countries, during the process of growth, should 
also depend on indirect’ taxation of both foreign trade and domestic. 
trade: They should rely more on import and export duties. Firstly, 
from the technical-cum-administrative point of view import and export 
duties-are definitely superior to excise taxes and sales taxes (levied on, 
domestic trade). This is because import and export duties can be. 
, easily levied at a few basic points of the’ economy where we have a 
large concentration of wholesalers who usually handle the bulk of the 
imports and exports. ` But in the case of under-developed countries the 
cost of collection of excise taxes and sales taxes is much greater because 
the gross product comes from millions of small producers and is sold 
through millions of trade channels. Secondly, export and import: 
duties do not bear the characteristics of ‘‘ mass taxation ° and there- 
fore we should not regard them as anti-developmental fiscal instru- 
ments. But heavy taxation of domestic trade will mean higher rates 
' ol excise duties and sales taxes on almost all the important categories 
of domestic product. Such taxes would, therefore; fall on the mass of 
people who are either on the subsistence or below the subsistence line- 
and would be detrimental to the development process. In other words, 
both from the administrative and developmental point of view it is, 
better for the under-developed countries to rely on a heavy dose of 
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indirect taxation on foreign trade and a mild dose of indirect taxation 
on domestic trade. ` a l 

But it may so happen that both the volume of exports and 
imports, as compared to the national income, are quite low which would 
mean that the tax revenue from export and import duties would be 
correspondingly: low. For instance in India the volume of exports is 
about 9 per cent. of national income because the major portion of the 
gross product produced is consumed by her own people and because of 
the ‘‘ under-developed ’’ nature of some of her major export industries. 

= Due to a low volume of exports, imports have to be artificially 
adjusted to a correspondingly low level or otherwise there would be ' 
balance of payments difficulties. In such cases, in spite of full emphasis 
on indirect taxation on foreign trade, sufficient tax revenue may not be 
forthcoming. But -that does not mean that we shall. give undue 
emphasis on excise duties, sales tax and other types ‘of taxes which fall 
heavily on all important items of domestic trade and increase the hard- 
ships of a great majority of people who are on a precariously low 
standard of living. If so, then what type of fiscal solution should be 
applied in such cases? 

Where export and import duties do not raise sufficient revenue, 
‘and excise duties and sales taxes are not pushed to- extreme points, the 
basic solution lies in the introduction of a special type of poll tax to be 
levied directly from ‘the self-sufficient or more than self-sufficient 
farmers. The number of ‘‘ more,-than self-sufficient ’’ farmers would 
increase with the progress and implementation of development pro- 
grams in the rural and urban areas because such projects would -reduce 
the pressure of population on land and would improve the technique 
of farming. Poll tax is a prominent member of the family of land 
taxes and can be effectively used for, tapping-the farm surpluses of 
** above the average ” farmers during the process of development. The 
poll tax is a specially suitable fiscal instrument for raising substantial 
‘tax revenue in those underdeveloped countries where with the process 
of industrialisation the agricultural sector undergoes rapid transforma- 
tion. Such a transformation and reorientation of agriculture increases 
the volume of farmi surpluses and consequently poll tax yields are 
substantially expanded. 

Thus under taxation as a source of development finance we 
specially emphasize an expenditure tax (with high exemption limit) 
and a special type of poll tax (directly levied on farmers enjoying farm. 
surpluses). ‘These two taxes also have the ‘special merit of tapping a 
substantial amount of potential economic ,surplus which can be used 
in a planned manner during the development process. Expendfure 
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tax, with high exemption limit, effectively mobie the potential € eco- 
nomic surplus which is usually wasted by the upper income groups in 
the excess. consumption of domestic and foreign luxury items and in 
the acquisition of ornaments and jewellery. A poll tax on farm sur- 


. pluses effectively taps the potential economic surplus in the agricultural 


sector. 
Domestic BORROWING AND DEVELOPMENT FINANCE : 


We now turn farm tization to domestic hoas The success 


-= of a domestic borrowing programme depends on the volume of available 


savings.and on the institutions and methods which facilitate borrowing. 


' In the beginning of the development process the volume of domestic 


saving’ would be naturally low in an underdeveloped country because 
of the vicious circle of poverty. Thus in the initial stages of a pro- 
gramme for planned development, domestic borrowing would not 
provide a substantial amount of developmental finance.. But things 
would improve with the progress of the development.programme as the 
two imain sources of domestic saving would show better results. ` , 

‘What are these two main sources and how do they yield more 
saving under a programme of ‘accelerated economic development? 
Profit is a major source of saving and under a planned- programme of 


industrialisation in a capitalistic underdeveloped economy the- private 


sector is as important as the public sector. “Every step should be taken 
for the expansion of the private capitalist sector in a way which would — 
facilitate the emergence of a class of profit-making enterprenéurs who 
are usually more thrifty than the landlords, the wage-earners and the 


. salaried middle classes. The profit-maker saves more than other people 


because he knows that the quantum of money, which he possesses, 


determines his power and.position. The second source of saving would 


be found in the peasant sector of the economy and it becomes more 
prominent as farm surpluses increase under the process of planned’ 
economic development. For tapping this saving special rural -borrow- 
ing campaigns must be undertaken and a chain of rural savings banks, 
or other specialised institutions for mopping up rural savings, should. be 
established in the villages.’ People save more. if savings institutions 
are. within their easy reach. The borrowing programme would be 
more successful if savings institutions and other facilities are pushed 
right under the individual’s nose. For this ‘post office savings, co- 
operative village community -savings, friendly savings societies and 
street savings groups, among others, should be properly organised. 
Thrift and savings habit may be accentuated by.means of propa- 
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ganda. People save more if they are fully convinced about the. 
necessity and urgency of cultivating frugal habite. Mobile savings 
bank units should be started in the rural areas which would reach the 
doors of the peasants. These mobile units should be attached to the 
mobile village post offices and propaganda units. The combined 
mobile unit, by means of film shows, distribution of pamphlets and 
booklets, display of posters and wall papers and door fo door propaganda 
regarding the achievements of the plan and the success of the develop- 
ment programmes, would catch the imagination of the people and 
infuse them with zeal and enthusiasm. If people are persuaded in this 
‘manner they would deposit more money in the mobile savings banks 
and in other savings institutions close to their dwelling “places. The 
savings spirit can be further accelerated if the postal authorities issue 
special tokens and savings. certificates commemorating the. fulfilment 
of the outstanding targets of the development plan. 


SPECIAL Rote oF Drrictr FINANCING IN A Boup Puan: 


If an underdeveloped country undertakes a bold and daring 
development plan, the usual sources of finance may not suffice and 
consequently more attention has to be given to that extraordinary 
technique of development finance which ig known as deficit financing. 
The unusual method of financing the development programme is by 
incurring deficits. Deficit fmancing, in the context of underdeveloped 
countries, refers to the creation of new money for filling up the gap 
between planned expenditure and estimated receipts. If a courageous 
and vigorous outlook is adopted for the development plan and if daring 
and generosity, instead of parsimony prevail the development finance 
programme should be a bold one and deficit financing should cooupy a a 
pivotal position in that programme. 

In many quarters it is claimed, often on the basis of reasoning 
and evidence of incredibly low quality, that deficit financing, because 
of its inflationary potential, is tex times more dangerous than financing 
by means of domestic borrowing. Such writers make a fundamental ` 
mistake because they give more attention to the pattern of existing 
saving rather than the volume of potential saving when they discuss 
deficit financing vis-a-vis domestic borrowing. 

The main opposition to a bold programme of, deficit financing, in 
the context of planned economic development in an- underdeveloped 
country, stems from a peculiar misconception. In the initial stages 
of planning in ari undergeveloped country there is every chance that a 
too ambitious: domestic borrowing programme would fail simply 
because in the beginning of the development process the coefficjent of 
domestic saving is too low. If this happens and the planners resort ` 
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to deficit financing then it is customary to over-emphasize the infla-. 
tionary. impact of such a programme and to spot red light where 
actually there is only a yellow signal. 

From the point of view of deficit financing the most important 
thing is the generation of economic surplus during the process of 
development. This is because the volume of saving directly depends 
on the economic surplus currently generated in the economy. During 
the planned process of dévelopment in an underdeveloped country 
surplus labour and unemployed resources would be utilized by the 
entrepreneurs and the government and this would facilitate the genera- 
tion of a greater volume of economic surplus and consequently the 
volume of saving would be augmented. If this saving is ultimately 
mobilized and utilized in a proper manner then deficit financing, in 
the initial stages of planning, can be regarded as a process of advanced 
borrowing from the potential saving of the community. — 

To clarify our point of view we give below an illustration where 
we indicate side by side two hypothetical development plans. These 
two plans are almost identical. There is only one point of difference 

` which is connected with the patterns, which savings assume, in the 
financial. counterparts of both the plans. In the first plan, we shall 
show that the deficit between government expenditures: and estimated 
receipts is mostly covered by. the issue of bonds and securities to the 
public (which is an indication of the success of the borrowing pro- 
‘gramme during the planned process of development). In the second 
plan, most of the deficit js covered by the issue of new notes (perhaps 
due to an unsuccessful borrowing. campaign). 


I. Governmental Accounts in the Plans. 


Financial Counterpart of the Ist Plan. 
Govt, Expenditure—Rs. 6,000 crores. 


Estimated Receipts by the Govertment ' 


- Rs. 4;000 crores. 
Gap or (deficit) Rs. 3,000 crorés. 
’ Bonds ånd new money fully cover the 


. gap. , 
Bonds issued to the public Rs. 1,600 - 


_ Crores. 
New money created Rs. 400 crores. 


Financial Counterpart of the 26d Plan.’ 


Govt. Expenditure—Rs. 6,000 crores. 

Estimated Receipts by the Government 
Rs. 4,000 crores. 

Gap or (deficit) Rs. 2,000 crores. 

Bonds and new money fully cover the 


gap. | . : 
Bonds issued to the public. Rs. 400 
crores. i 
New money created Rs. 1,600 crores, 


II. Private Sector Accounts in the Plans. ` 


First Plan 


Current Income Rs. 7,000 crores. 

Current Expenditure Rs. 4,000 crores. 

. Gross Saving Rs. 3,000 crores. 

Private Investment Rs. 1,000 crores. 

Net Saving Rs. 2,000 crores. 

Shows the pattern which savings take. 

‘Held Jin the form of bonds Rs. 4,600 
crores. : 5 

Held in Currency Notes Rs. 400 crores. 


Second Plan . 


Current Income Rs. 7,000 crores. 

Current Expenditure Rs. 4,000 crores. . 

Gross Saving Rs. 8,000 crores. 

Private Inyestment Rs. 1,000 crores. 

Net Saving Rs. 2,000 crores. 

Shows the pattern which savings tale. 

Held in the form of bonds Rs. 400 
crores. A 

Held in Currency Notes Rs. 1,600 crores. | 
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"A first look at the plans (given in our illustration)’ would make 
most people think that the Second Plan, where the deficit is covered 
mostly by the creation of new notes, is more hazardous than the First 
Plan specially from the point of view of inflationary effects. But a 
superficial analysis is not enough for this purpose. Let us probe deeper 
into the problem. We find that in each one of the plans (in our 
illustration) the net saving generated is equal to Rs. 2,000 crores. This 
net saving which mainly comes from the creation of economic surplus 
during the process of growth, is the fundamental building block of any 
process of development finance. Whether this saving is kept in the 
form of notes or bonds is a matter of secondary importance. The 
most important point is whether the additional amount of public 
expenditure, on development projects, is equal in value to this net 
saving. If this is so and if most of the public investment is on pro- 
ductive projects, with well-adjusted maturities, there would be only a 
mild dose of inflation during the development process.. In most cases 
the primary cause of the inflationary process would be found, not in 
the pattern which savings ultimately assume, but in the greater degree 
of inelasticity in the supply of essential consumption goods. If the 
supply of food and cloth is elastic, one should not worry too much about 
the-inflationary impact of the deficit financing programme. But it is 
difficult to achieve absolute elasticity in the supply of food and cloth 
during the process of expansion and growth; therefore some amount of- 
inflation might result from the deficit-financing technique of financing 
development - projects. But the impact of this inflation can be mini- 
mized to a great extent’if most of the created money is spent on a bag: 
of properly selected, productive public investment projects with well- 
balanced maturities. It should be remembered that mild inflation- 
goes well with the planned process of accelerated economic growth. 
Some inflation is helpful to the process of growth, provided it is kept 
within bounds. Strong reasons can be put up in support of this view 
point. Firstly, mild inflation facilitates the process of shifting labour 
units from a position of underemployment to move productive occu- 
pations. The transition of man-power from low productivity jobs to 
high productivity activities can be achieved in a smooth manner if the 
incentive of higher rewards exists in the more productive activities. 
This incentive of higher remunerations is absent when prices are 
either constant or falling; but it is quite prominent in a period of mild 
inflation when it can be expected that marginal profits would exceed 
the marginal costs of production. Secondly, mild inflation is helpful to 
development planning because it increaseg agricultural output by means 
of higher- price-incentives. Economic development necessitates that 
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the produce of farmers per head: must expand as this would provide a 
growing surplus per head from which the non-farmers could be fed 
during’ the process of growth and expansion. A moderately rising 
price level is conducive to the process of industrialisation because it 
increases the food stock necessary for maintaining the urban population. 
Lastly, mild inflation, by raising profits, stimulates capital formation 
in the private sector during the process of economic growth. If the 
economy has a good number of risk-taking and bold industrial capita- 
lists, who invest a large portion of inflationary profits in fixed capital, 
then it is obvious that mild inflation would ‘accelerate capital forma- 
tion. | 

Thus an ambitious development plan would require a bold pro- 
gramme of deficit-financing and one should not be unnecessarily 
worried about it if proper safeguards are adopted. One should not be 
unusually perplexed if mild inflation results from the process of deficit- 
financing of development programmes because a moderately rising 
price level facilitates economic development. Moreover, if prices are 
rising at a rate less than the rate of interest, there is almost nil chance 
of making profit from speculative transactions. In fact, we shall have 
all the advantages of inflation for capital formation and shall avoid the 
hazards of speculative extravagances if prices rise on the average by 
three to four per cent. per annum. 

To sum up, if the usual techniques of development finance are , 
inadequate for financing a development plan with a daring programme, 
we should—without hesitation—switch over to deficit-financing which 
is a process of advanced borrowing from the potential savings of the 
community. If the development programme consists of productive ` 
‘and well-balanced projects and if proper measures are taken for increas- 
ing the supply of food and cloth, side by side, with the process of 
reinforcing the capital base of the economy, there would only be mild 
inflation. Such an inflationary process would definitely be helpful in 
the initial stage of industrialisation and economic development which 
is always somewhat painful. But this. inflation would peter out of 
its own accord, after a suitable time lag, because the additional output 
of consumer goods, made possible by the initial process of capital 
formation, would ultimately flood the market. 
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I. THE GENERAL NATURE OF THE QUESTION AND THE Mhr D, 
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When I judge some perceptual object as P after, say, having a 
look at it, I take my judgment to be true until P is cancelled or sub- 
lated by another perception, say, Q, (as a snake-perception is done by 
a rope-one) when I take Q tobe true and P to-be false. However 
when I have thus perceptual knowledge of P, I say, “I know P” or 
“There is P”, or again, “I take my perception of P to be true”. 
When I have some doubt regarding an object because of its vagueness, 
unfamiliarity or its appearance in unusual circumstances (as of a snake 
in my city office), I say, “It appears to me to be P” or “There 
appears to be P’’ or “I cannot take my perception of P to be true”. 
But when I know something to be P, or P to be there, I only take it 
to be true and I believe, of course, in @ sophisticated frame of my 
mind, that I do not know it to be true and that I may be wrong about 
it. I cannot say of P that I really or truly know it.or that there really 
is P, I can only say that I merely know it and there is P. Now the 
question is how can I know whether something I have taken -to'ba 
true is true, or again, something I have taken to he false’is false. 
How can I know, for instance, that the rope that I judged to be there 
is really there and the snake I have judged to be a false presentation 
Or mere appearance is really not there? re 


This is the problem of finding a criterion or test for truth and 
falsity. A tested truth is known to be true and not merely taken to 
be so, we, however, know what it is for a perception to be either true i 
or false, that is what one usually means when one says of a perception ` 
tatit is either true or false. Only we do not know how to be sure. 
of our distinction of a true perception froma false one. That is to 
say, we know the objects, viz., truth and falsity of a perception, for 
which we are seeking criteria. This is very important to see at the 
outset. For some confusetcriterion with meaning holding that mean- 
ing of anything is constituted by its mesna. of verification. But, -then, 
when they recommend some criteria or means of verification of ‘tTuth 
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and falsity, they thereby define these concepts afresh and cannot be 
said ta find or discover their criteria. Thus they go astray from the 
original’ purpose of our etiqhiry> wbich! is to fibd‘sdme ‘test for truth 
and falsity as we know them and not to devise new senses in which 
the words, truth and falsity, might be used. They abandon the 
terms of reference of our enquiry “and” engage themselves in quite 
another, and the criteria they offer for truth and falsity are mere 
inventions because they.start with no conventional meanings of truth 
and falsity but only adopt whatever meanings are constituted by their 
proposed criteria. Thus they are at liberty to define truth of a percept 
by.its coherence with-other percepts or by its workability in practice 
or again by its capacity to produce human satisfaction, -and there will' 
be no question of their criterion - being. either ` correct or incorrect. 
Nowhere are they .restricted by.any previously: accepted meaning -~of 
truth, but then their- free flight-is inconsequential in-so far‘as none 
but they may be very-much concerned- about it.. You may devise‘as: 
many -new meanings of a word:as you please and claim that these are 
the only verifiable meanings, and, so, that you are offering -us at once 
both-meanings and ‘criteria of use of the~ words, but others will not be 
interested i in such a game. To interest them you have to first keep 
the meaning of the word in tact and not tamper with it, and: then you 
have to find some means of distinguishing - this from~ those of -other 
words. They. want a~ criterion of ` correct- use of precisely) that word 
whose meaning they-somehow know and, so, which they-do correctly. 
use. Only they are not explicitly-aware of the criterion or are a“little 
confused about it. Therefore, they- enquire, about the criterion. But 
if you tamper with the meaning.ofthe words or propose some new use 
of the word, they will not know what you are talking..about and, at 
least, they-will not bother, whether you have found‘a -correct criterion 
for use of the word, as you are -not: meauing-the same thing- by the 
word as they mean. You are not answering their question but setting 
quite : a new question’ for yourself. Thus we are asking here for a 
criterion of truth while one may offer us a criterion of beauty though 
designating it by the word “truth”, One ` may, like Keats, say that’ 
_ truth of anything consists in its capacity ‘to seize our imagination with 
harmony and, so, truth is but beauty. But” we, will reply that this is 
no answer to our question, for we mean one thing by “truth” and 
quite another ` by. “beauty” “and we wanted a criterion of truth- and 
not of anything. else. i 
Of course, a true’ criterion for correct use of a word must- be a 
parb of the meaning or defimition of the word so that it may appear 
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_that one cannot but affect.the, meaning of truth. while one, propoges, its 
criterion. But here we:,haye to see, that the part of the.,;meaning l 
constituted. by the. criterion and, so, the meaning itself to, this.,extent, 
„are implicitly known from he beginning; and not quite: unknown. 
Neither, does the criterion serve-to.,define the word for,the, first. time 
as if it had no fixed .meaning to.start.with, nor does it, affect -.this ,ori- 
.ginal meaning: prejudicially. _ A characteristic that is, offered to do the 
first.is-no: criterion: proper found for.something for..which, we wanted 
„a criterion: but,only.an arbitrary stipulation of a- meaning of,a.word .. 
(such as ithe scientist or;,the, mathematician .makes. sometimes when- - 
he introduces some new term or symbol), while, a, characteristic, offered 
to doithe second isa false criterion. Thus,’ for ,instance,. to _ offer... : 
_sweet.speech as, a criterion of friendship is to offer a, false, criterion, for 
-it-appears.from the,meaning: of friendship that a,true; friend might. use 
„hard words.when-so needed. They may rouse his friend from; normal 
stupor or like, degradation; of the mind, and, so, be a means of good. 
But now if:the proposer of the criterion ;says.that,he does „not. care for 
tbis meaning of friendship « and - affirms- that a friend who uses ,hard 
words is no-friend,. then we will. say,that -he is not offering any .cri- 
terion of-friendship but anew definition of the .word .by which. we 
mèan something .quite definite and. can also see. what criteria ‚are 
compatible or incompatible with this meaning. So that;if one men- 
tions coming to help-in need or “sharing -other’s joys and. sorrows as @ 
criterion of friendship. we readily, accept.it- as a.corret criterion. , Yet, 
be it noted, we keep the meaning.of friendship quite distinct from its 
true criterion,.which though it is a; defining characteristic, presupposes 
the total meaning or: definition of-friendship . and. is ‚true , by. being a 
necessary: part of tbis- meaning. Without this presupposition of an 
original meaning of something for which..we are seeking a criterion - 
the-latter could not be known to be either correct or,incorrect, and the 
-whole enterprise would lose its.point. We must.be sure of the mean- 
ing of that for which we are out to, find aicriterion, otherwise ours will 
be an aimless wild goose chase or at:the,best an assertion of a meaning 
of the.word standing for the thing, a-meaning that may or, may not be 
accepted by others. Meanings of such common and. important, words 
as truth and'- falsity, -good and.bad,: are.not .the product of arbitrary 
stipulation by any individual or a group but they arə, formed . by the 
humanity at:large. ‘ And..:since, as: we -have seen, the criterion of a 
thing forms apart of the'tlatter’s -meaning or -connotation, -it is also 
not to be devised. or just recommended by anybody, howsoever clever, 
‘but to-be discovered. i This means'that.the criterion is..already there, 
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only we have to identify iv in the midst of many other things with 
which it is rather mixed up in our mind. The task of an ‘individual 
thinker in this connection is just to be one with the universal meatal 
‘continuum where the meanings and criteria reside and to distinguish 
-those which are im question. That is, he has to consult his common- 
sense wherein these meanings get sunk through ordinary social 
contacts. He has to look into the common usage: of the words in 
question. Since we are sometimes rather confusédi about the common 
usage of words because of our forgetfulaess and sophistication, we 
cannot clearly and correctly mention the characteristics, including tha 
criteria, which: define a word. i 
The situation of finding a criterion or means of verification of 
truth'and falsity is therefore paradoxical. It is this.1 We certainly. 
know what truth and falsity mean, that is, we can use these words 
correctly. . So that we know what it is for-which we want a criterion 
and can teil a false criterion of any of these from its true one.? Still 
` somehow just at the moment when the question of finding a criterion 
‘is posed by us wë do not know. any‘ criterion of these characteristics or 
of the correct use of the words standing for them.* And so, ina 
sense, we do not know these characteristics that is, the meanings or 
the correct use of these words. For how can one be said to know 
“something if one is not able to mention its criterion by means of which 
‘one can distinguish it from other things and which is therefore a part 
‘of, the meaning of the term representing it. ?* But this conflicts with 
what is asserted in (1) above. If we do not know what we mean by 
. truth and falsity, what it is we are: finding criteria of and how can we 
say whether a suggested criterion is a correct.one of our thing in ques- 
tiou or not?” . To get over this apparent contradiction, we have only 
to see thai we implicitly know the meanings of truth and falsity and 
also their criteria but we do not explicitly know them.* We also are 
aware of this situation that the criterion of truth is somehow a part of 
the total meaning of truth which we implicity know so that if different 
characteristics are suggested to us as possible criteria of truth we can 
say which of them are correct ones. and which are not. (Same regard- 
ing the criterion of falsity). T 
- Our task here is then to prop^se certaim possible criteria of- truth 
and see which of them is entailed by the meaning of truth that we 
implicitly know. Thus shall we be explicit about the criterion of truth, 
which along with the total meaning of truth,tis at present. only implicit 
in our mind. The implicitly known seeks to be explicit and hence the 
posifig of the question. - Thé answer that will express the implicit will 
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be found to satisfy the mind that recognisés what it at present knows 
but implicity. We may explain the distinction of something implicit 
. from its being explicit by means of an example. You may be knowing 
a person in such a manner -that you cannot quite recall his features 
and so, cannot describe- him. But if you search for him amongst a 
number of persons passing before you, you can identify him, if he is 
there. You can identify his portrait if itis presented to you along . 
with a-number of other portraits. We may say here that you impli- 
citly. knew: the-person you have identified, but now you bave explicitly 
_known him.. And that your identification is correct is to be known 
` only: by reference to the implicit knowledge of him you had before the 
event. -The person or his portrait -answers to the implicit idea of 
him: that you had in your mind! This idea led you to seek and identify 
the person. Similar situations arise when we forget or get mixed up 
some name and -we suggest to ourselves a number of names to get 
-what we-want. In the sime manner the implicit idea of the criterion 
of truth that we have at present in our mind and that is entailed by 
the total idea or meaning of truth, which is also similarly present 
there, seek to be explicit. That is, the mind, being aware of them as 
only implicitly in it demands their explicit awareness. And, so, 
‘generally and very indefinitely, guided by this implicit awareness of 
truth and its criterion, the mind suggests some objects to see if any 
one of them answers to the implicit idea of the criterion. The object 
that answers is also: entailed by this implicit idea of truth, so that the 
correct: suggestion, while: serving’ as the explicit form`of the criterion, 
also serves to explicate- the idea of truth. With the identification of 
more criteria the idea of truth becomes more and more explicit or well- 
defined in the mind. So that the mind knows the criteria and the 
thing of which they ate criteria from before, but it knows these only 
implicitly and the mind recognises their explicit forms as it discovers 
or hits upon certain objects amongst those it suggests to itself as pos- 
sible criteria. Any explicit form of criterion is directly known by the 
mind to bs the correct answer to the question, ‘What is the criterion . 
of truth?” And so, by implication, to be a correct explication of the 
meaning of truth. It knew the answer implicity but now it knows it 
explicitly. So long as the mind is not sure of this iť cannot know or 
articulate anything. It may go wrong sometimes mistake something 
to' be the explication of what is implicit, but it can also correct its 
thistake. We also misigke some perceptual object such as a person 
seen froma distance or a name spoken or written down in a harry, 
for what we really wanted, that is what torrectly represents the*impli. 
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cit idea.of the person or name’ we have in the mind. , But wė can 
detect our mistake and. correct it by an appeal toyour,-memory and 
Judgment. Ifin a certain case we cannot thus.correct ourselves but 
stick to our mistake, -itis a sign that we. have a false idea, of the person 
or the name from the very beginning and we have, to--unlearn-it,and 
-learn the correct things ‚through fresh contact with them or through 
consulting other persons .who know-them. In fact, other persons can 
help to point, out,to-us our mistakes of this. nature. , So; that, whether 
„one is correct in one’s identification of the criterion of truth (and so, 
of its meaning, to the extent the criferion.is a part of the, latter) is to 
be finally, known by an appeal_.to. others, though it is initially known 
-to be correot by.one’s own commonsense. In. philosophy, . therefore, 
an individual thinker, - after discovering the criterion or meaning 
of something like. truth „or falsity, must- place it before- others .to 
see, if he is not mistaken „about this discovery. .The _,scientist 
adopts, the same method of .confirmation with. regard to .his. disco- 
-veries. He communicates his, experimental .results to ,others ; and 
if they too -find the same. results, after performing rhe . experi- 
ments . themselves, the . discovery in, question..is said; to be. true 
and not a fabrication. , However, . what we ‘wished . to point 
out here is this that though one may make mistakes in identifying „or 
recognising the criterion that is implicit in one *s.mind, this should, not 
impair one’s trust in this.method of finding the criterion just, as certain 
mistakes committed in observation by individual scientists, and detected 
by others do not, affect their general ..reliance. on .the observational 
method of scientific research. ‚And, now one might raise. another 
objection to our proposed method of. finding the criterion of truth or 
falsity. It is this that one may not have the awareness: of anything 
implicit in one’s mind regarding the criterion and, so, may not recog- 
` nise the correct criterion when it is suggested -to one’s, mind. Our 
reply to this is that in that case one does not know the exact nature 
of the question at hand and cannot set about to answer it. We are not 
concerned with such a case as the. scientists are not concerned: with 
‘the evidence of a person, with regard to the question of a particular 
pitch of sound, who cannot hear it. It is enough if there. are many 
who agree on it. Particular capacities.. and,» knowledge. are .the pre- 
condition of a particular. kind of enquiry, and a person not competent 
to answer a certain question, -because of his lack of the proper equip- 
ment to follow and deal with it, cannot constitute enough. of an objec- 
tion to the general method of solution of it. It is sufficient argument 
for the method of solution if here are many others with the requisite 
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equipment and -if most of them ;'following-this*method; arrive ‘at- ‘some! 
one particular: solution:-- 


TI. Criticism’ of the: traditional solutions! - 


Now- thé~question“ is: what!'might-‘be--thé criteria of: 'trith -and' 
falsity? To~say. that -it is- cotrespondancé - arid ° non-cotrespondance: - 
respectively with- 'what is réally’there is to’ explicaté‘just’a little the 
meahing ‘of trath and falsity of ‘a-perception!: To' make ‘thia''statement- 
descriptive of the required criterix*ohe has'to’indi¢até in‘ what ‘nfanter’ 
can we decide-whether something.-ostensibly. there corresponds -or not 
with something. really there. That isto say, how can we -know what 
is really there aş distinguished from’ what is ostensibly ‘there and taken; 
but: not known; to be true?’ If"we can know this reality “behind ‘the 
appearance we can easily. judge whether ‘the latter ‘corresponds with: 
the former or not and, so, is-true‘or false. Now‘can it ‘help: if one" 
said- that what is really. there is also'as much perceptible -as -what is- 
ostensibly’ there? No, for then one would have “perceived-the two' 
together and'there would not have any ‘question of one’s believing that- 
one has only taken something-for truth' but not known'it as such'and 
that one stands‘to correction. To say. that we perceive what is-really- 
there is to’ say.that truth is selfsevidential.- But trath-is not so." An- 
ostensible perception only ‘produces in the perceiver’s :mind“a belief in 
its truth- -just ‘as -an -advertisenient for an -article does a trust ‘in--the 
latter's worth. But just as‘an advertisement for a particular brand of 
tóoth-pasteʻis nó-reliable guide for-one who -wants a good: tooth-paste’ 
sois the cåse'with -bare perception with regard to our decision as to its 
validity. - With régard*to falsity, -this would be~also self-evidential in 
the’ above: situation-when- what is really there is said to be perceptible:- 
It would-be dike the: falsity. ofa -bank-note I deliberately imagine:to be, ~ 
in’ my ‘empty’purse- But -this*is -palpably . wrong for“a perception is : 
not 'kúown to be-false in ‘this -easy and transparent‘manner. Falsity. 
is; howéver,- not claimed'to‘ be’ self-evidential in exactly the same sense: 
in‘twhich truth is‘sometimes-done,- for what ‘we take to be false isso. 
takén‘ionly.. when ‘it is-cancélled “by another perception (as the illusory. 
snake is“döne-by thé rope:percepticn) which is*then' ta be -self-evidently - 
true? ‘Still’it-is-sometimes claimed -thiat this cancelled: or-sublated per- - 

- cept ‘is “false” selfievidentially. in the sense’ that it has withdrawn ‘itself 
froth our ‘présence~and -nothing -more is required to convince us of its 
falsity.” But this*is also- hot ‘satisfactory for we do believe that what 
has this: condemhed “itsélf might ‘be true:, So that unless it-is proved 
agaitist us’ that! our''beliéf that our perceptual ‘knowledge and illesions 
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are but taken to -be true and false respectively and not known to be 
so and, therefore, open to correction, is just an idle belief, we will 
not abandon it and accept the self-evidential theory of truth and 
falsity. In fact, we mean one thing by ‘‘ taking a percept to be true ” 
and quite another by ‘‘ knowing it to be true ’’ and the self-evidential 
theory of truth seeks to obliterate that difference. This we do not 
-approve as meanings cannot be changed by any philosopher’s theory. 
- And if the philosopher and his followers disregard this distinction in 
meaning they only succeed in creating a special vocabulary for their 
private use and cannot convince others. 


So that it would not do saying that what is really there is as 
much perceptible as what is ostensibly there. It is sometimes said 
that what is really there behind a true perception is an imperceptible 
entity which is the proper cause of the former while in case of illu- 
sions, like that of a snake in a rope, there is no such proper. cause 
behind the ostensible perception. (In the case of pure hallucinations 
- too no proper cause is to be found, for in-the locus of the hallucination 
there is only air and, so, one would find only the imperceptible entities 
that cause air). But this will not do. For, first, such an imper- 
ceptible cause of a percept is only imagined when perception is pictured 
after the phenomenon of reflection in a mirror. But this way of 
regarding the situation is wholly gratuitous and the analogy is weak in 
so far as the percept does not appear to be caused either by any 
external agency, as a material object is done, or by the perceiver’s 
mind, as the mental object in that mind (such as thoughts and voli- 
tions) are done. No, a percept appears to be simply given. The 
percept is of a natural phenomenon which is caused but the latter’s 
being perceived cannot be said to be cause. For the simple reason 
that this does not appear to be a natural phenomenon and then this 
alleged cause is never found but merely imagined on the analogy of a 
_ mitror image. But while this image has a réal perceptible cause in 

‘the form of an object the percept has no such cause and to insist that 
it. has one, though an imperceptible one, is to dogmatise. This is, 
again, confusing a pictorial meaning with -a cognitive one, for the 
cause of a percept may be picturable after the cause of an image but it 
is not cognisable. Secondly, even if we grant this imperceptible cause 
of a percept, that is admit it to have some cognitive meaning, it is a 
worthless criterion for the obvious reason that a criterion must be 
capable of being used by normal people and not reserved for a few 
extra-ordinary persons blessed with the power to intuit metaphysical 
entities. So that the causal theory of origin of knowledge, leading to 
a representative theory of its nature, offers us the alleged imperceptible 
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cause of a true perception as the original of it and, so, as what is really 
there. These theories are mistaken and so are the answers’ based upon 
‘them to the question of what is really there or of a criterion of true : 
perception. This, again, is to be directly seen if we consider the 
meaning of the criterion of truth. For to know a perception to be 
true is not to know any supposed cause of it, whether perceptible or 
imperceptible, and to compare the percept with this cause. As seen — 
before we do not really mean anything by this cause of a percept. And . 
then we do not mean by this ‘‘ knowing of truth of a perception ” any 
sort of occult or super-normal apprehension but something quite. 
_ natural and available to normal people who use the expression. 

Now one might suggest that what is really there behind any ‘of 
our ostensible perceptions are neither as obviously presented as the 
latter nor for that reason as occult as the metaphysical entities. It is 
a subtle thing to be inferred from certain effects produced on scientific 
instruments. Thus, for instance, that there was really a phantom 
over there what appeared to me to be there may be proved if I can 
produce a photograph of the phantom. It is admitted here that the 
phantom, if it is real, must reflect diffused light like any other opaque 
object and, so produce an image on the photographic plate of a camera. 
Again, whether I have really seen a series of red flashes at a distance 
and heard loud shrill cries will be proved if I can produce a record of 
these on colour and sound films. It is admitted that electro-magnetic 
waves of certain particular length must be the cause of a true percep- 
tion of red colour and these must produce the corresponding records 
on the colour film, while air-vibrations of a certain form. must be the 
cause of a true audition of shrill cries and these must produce the 
. appropriate records on the sound film through the photo-electric and 
other instruments. But is this criterion of what is really there and, 
so, of testing a percept for its truth, acceptable? No, for what is - 
really there may not be an effect of a cause, no matter whether gross - > 
or subtle. The phantom, the red colour and the cries that I perceived, 
“or for that matter, the angels and other miracles that the saints and 
pious souls saw sometimes individually but often in ‘association with 
others, may not have any physical basis or cause, and, so, these may 
not be able to produce such effects as are considered to be the scientific 
proofs of their true „existence as distinguished from their appearing to 
exist: And now to say that a colour having no electro-magnetic waves 
associated with it is no real colour and’ a sound with nio air-vibrations 
to back it is no real souhd is to define these objects of perception 
rather narrowly and dogmatically. For inso défining we are using the 
empirical generalisations made on the basis of experience. Colours 
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have been found to be constantly associated with some waves producing 
other effects, only in the case of those colours as have been perceived 
in dreams or abnormal -states of the body and mind this association 
-has not been found. But from this one cannot conclude that when I,. 
either individually or along with others, perceive, in quite normal 
condition of my body and mind (as proved by other activitiés of mine 
during that time) a colour or a sound having no wave associated with 
it, I or my fellow perceivers are having illusions. For the association 
of a colour or a sound with a wave or.some. sort has not.been estab- 
lished for cases like this. To insist that colours and sounds that have 
no basis in some sort of vibration and that produce no record on a film 
. are not true colours or sounds is to indulge in a-piece of free and illicit 
definition for one’s private use. It would be like saying that a friend 
who does. not always use sweet words is no friend. Such a bold proce- 
dure means giving up the original question, viz., ‘‘ What is the 
criterion of truth?’ and posing a new one, viz., ‘‘ May we not define 
truth of a perception by the possession by the percept of a subtle cause 
which can leave its mark on sensitive instruments?’ Clearly oiongt, : 
this is neither here nor there. 
May we not say that coherence of a percept with ster percapis 
is the mark of its truth? Thus if-I wish to know whether the fire I 
have just seen there and have taken for truth is true I have only to 
sée if I can find certain objects which are causally associated with fire 
in general, such as, heat, smoke, oxygen, combustible substances and 
ashes. - If I find no ashes, nor smoke nor warmth in the place where 
I saw fire from a distance a moment ago I shall naturally doubt my 
seeing. A scientist will be much perplexed if he sees floating’ on water 
a piece of iron that looks like one and gives the same values for its 
density and conductivity as iron is known to possess. He will say that 
he hardly believed his eyes when he saw the piece floating on water. 
So will a person say who sees, either alone or along with many others, 
a saint walk over fire unburnt or over water undrowned or rise from. 
death. Only a few years ago an Indian yogi used to show before large 
gatherings and under the direct scrutiny of the renowned scientists 
feats of miracles like taking concentrated nitric acid, potassium 
cyanide and other poisons with perfect ease. The scientists said they 
could not believe their eyes. So that we reject in practice the percepts 
that do not cohere with others. Miracles are not daily occurrences 
and we either do not believe in the past miracles or explain them by 
mass-hypnosis. Yet there is no strict lodical justification for this. 
procedure. For no. logical relation subsists between one percept and 
another which are thus not nécessarily- connected but merely found to 
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be associated in experience. Such causal associations, though regular, 
are buf empirically grounded and, so, contingent. So that we cannot 
reject ‘any percept as false on the-ground of its not following any of 
-these laws. Such irregular phenomena as well exist by the side of the 
regular ones. And to insist that they must not be admitted into the 
rank of the true or the existent because of their irregularity is to fall 
into dogmatic and private definition of truth and existence, which 
procedure, ás we have shown, is worthless. That a true percept must 
cohere with other percepts cannot be proved from experience and it 
dogs not follow from the notion we have of perceptual truth. Rather 
it ` circumscribes atid impairs the accepted meaning -of truth of 
perception. 

There is another difficulty in coherence theory as presented by 
the idealists. The criterion of coherence when applied in a concrete 
situation to give us knowledge of truth of a perception, can yield but 
a certain degree of this knowledge. This is because we cannot exhaust 
the infinite links in the chain of verifying perceptions and there will 
always remain the contingency of our meeting in the future a series 
of evidence up-setting our previous conclusions. This is, however, a 
minor difficulty. We could reconcile ourselves to it by admitting that 
perhaps no criterion is capable of giving, us absolute certainty with ` 
regard to truth and.falsity of a perception.. For the application of the 
criterion presupposes the presence of certain items other than the per- 
ception to be verified and we might in a given situation either lack the 
‘adequate amount of these items or get so huge a quantity of them that 
we cannot use them all. This does not necessarily prove any’ defect 
in the criterion itself but only that in the nature of things. We are 
not always provided with an amount of evidence that is neither too 
small nor too large for our purpose. The criterion should be held 
worthy if it is definite and applies on its materials with sureness. Of 


course a criterion that yields good result with a comparatively small,- , 


amount of such materials as usually accompany our perceptions is 
better, but this is only a matter of degree and perhaps we can hardly 
speak of a criterion that is perfectly accommodating and yields certain 
knowledge of truth and falsity of a perception in all circumstances. 
So that judged in this way the coherence criterion, giving us only a 
certain degree of knowledge of truth and falsity, may not be con- 
demned on this account. But some advocates of this criterion main- 
tain that-truth and falsity are themselves matters of degree and absolute 
truth and falsity are but abstractions. This, however, creates genuine 
a difficulty for the theory.” For, we know that what is true or false is 
absolutely so and it is not truth and falsity but only our knowledge of 
these that has degrees. This follows from the very meanings of these 
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.words ind to play fast and loose- with the ordinary i use of words does 
not help any philosophical problem. 

So that the coherence theory has failed to provide us with our 
required ‘criterion of truth and falsity. Can the pragmatic’ theory 
succeed in this trial? No. For if the pragmatist says that what 
- leads to successful practice is true, his criterion is coherence which we 
have. found wanting. For how can one know whether something has 
succeeded in practice but by examining how it has fitted with other 
facts of life’ including our anticipations regarding it? A pen, mistaken 
for a pen-knife; will not work in practice as it will not cut bread or 
paper. But the pragmatist sometimes means by a perception a “‘ plan 
of action ” and not what it does mean, viz., the cognitive basis for a 
possible plan of action. And now he maintains that the true percept 
as that which, asa plan of action, succeeds. But this is wide of the 
mark. For a percept, like that of my pair of scissors, may not succeed 
_ in cropping: the hair of my child as I wish it, not because I have mis- 
taken. something else for'a pait of scissors but because I am not trained 
in the barber’s art and the child, instead of co-opérating with me, 
will throughout resist my best efforts. There are many other factors 
besides a true perception to determine the success or failure of a plan 
of action started on the basis of the perception, and, so, the success or 
failure of the plan is no sure mark, of the truth or falsity of the per- 
ception. To press, however, that this must be the criterion is, again, 
to imply a new definition of truth and falsity, and, so, to step out of 
useful discussion. Some pragmatists go to another extreme ‘and main- ` 
tain that the true percept is what ultimately satisfies us. But this is 
clearly a: criterion of no cognitive value as it reduces truth and falsity 
to matters of feelings, emotions and mere beliefs. What satisfies me 
may not satisfy others and what satisfies all of-us to-day may be dis- 
covered to-morrow to have produced painful consequences and, so, 
declared unsatisfactory. : To insist that truth and falsity are essentially 
relative and not absolute is to violate the rule of useful discourse and 
to. embark upon a separate subject-matter. 


“ITI. Our Answer to the Question : 


But now that the principal answers to our question are disposed 
of, what remains? If we do not find a tolerably good answer we shall 
have to doubt the very ground of our question. This ground, we may l 
remember, is our belief that what wè orehnipnly perceive is only taken 
for truth but not known to be such. ‘If, however; we do not find any 
meanse to know this truth, ¢an we still maintain this belief in our 
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knowledge of perceptual truth? Might we not say then that we mean 
something by truth but cannot know anything for truth? So that now 
we ask the plain question of fact, do we ever know anything for truth? 
The answer to this will settle our present problem and our answer is, 
Yes, very often and many things. Whenever we are in the company 
of others and refer in our conversation either directly or indirectly to 
perceptible things about us, the tables and chairs, animals and other 
objects that meet our eyes, and whenever we agree about them, and 
‘almost always we agree, we know them for truth. Thus have we 
known, and not merely taken, for truth, the familiar objects about us, 
and thus do we go about to know for truth or verify any new object 
given to our individual perception. So that the criterion of something 
being really there is its being perceived by other persons ag well 
besides me. This is well-known and widely accepted by most persons 
though some’ highly sophisticated ones suspect it. But their suspicion 
is artificial. For the commonly held meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ know- 
ing some percept for truth” is getimg it corroborated by other 
perceivers. It is not any of the meanings previously considered as 
severally offered by the theories that truth is (1) self-evidential, 
(2) consists in correspondance of a percept with its so-called proper and 
subtle cause, (3) correspondance with its proper but occult - cause, 
(4) coherence with other percepts, and (5) workability in practice. All 
these meanings of knowledge of truth (and falsity) are artificial and 
lead to false criteria of these characteristics. To insist with regard to 
any one of them that it yields a true criterion and, so, that to know 
a percept to be true is to know it as verified by this criterion, is to 
take liberty with our conception of truth. But the meaning of 
knowledge of percéptual truth that we have offered here in terms of 
corroboration by other persons does not prejudice our commonly held 
notion of truth and falsity. A true percept cannot be conceived to be 
uncorroborated by a company- of perceivers aş it can be so conceived 
to be either not self-evidentially true,-or unassociated with any subtle 
cause like electro-magnetic waves or with its usual gross causes and 
effects, or, again, with success in practice. It is inconceivable that 
there is really a tree over there yet a number of persons are not agree- 
ing on it. Of course here it is assumed that the persons are normal, 
agreeing on many other things, and that the perceptual object in ques- 
tion is within easy reach of their perceptual faculties which are 
‘directed on it. It is obvious that if there is really a tree there a 
number of persons consulted on this point must, on examination of the 
object in question, give teir unanimous verdict regarding its presence. 
To argue that since there is æ possibility*of any one person’s suffering 
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an illusion, therefore, all of them might’ suffer the. same illusion, is 
‘perhaps disingenuous. For, in a particular situation, the fact of one’s 
having an illusion is proved by other’s having the true cognition.’ To 
argue that since every one of the company has at one time or another 
in his or her life has suffered illusion and, so, in a given situation where - 
they are jointly deciding an issue, they might all go wrong, is clever 
but unconvincing. For if. we calculate the probability of such a 
contingency it will be almost nil while the probability that what we 
agree upon to be there is there will be extremely high. It will’ be 
readily ‘seen that since there are a great many psychophysical factors 
conditioning our perception of an object, if two persons make out the 
same object, it is’ highly improbable that they have worked: on: two 
different and mistaken lines and only accidentally come to an ‘agree- 
ment. Jt is highly improbable that two persons doing a sum, involving 
numerous items and steps, come to an idential result which is yet false. 
The probability of their making the same amount of- mistake is very 
small. Now the probability of a correct perception or answering of a 
sum is enormously heightened if the number.of persons perceiving ~or 
doing ‘the sum increases. Now think of a very. complex sum -of 
numerous items and steps being given to five persons and four of them 
arrive at some idential answer while one at some other. Should we 
not be sure that the former answer is correct while the latter incorrect? 
In fact considerations like this, namely, that though numerous factors 
determine our perception yet all of us almost always come to the same 
perceptual judgments, have: led us to our convention regarding the 
meaning ‘of verification or knowledge of truth of a perception.” The 
convention is, to repeat, that a perception is said to be known or verified 
to be true or false if it corresponds with what a few others have per- 
ceived to be there or not there respectively, or more simply, by the 
criterion of validity of a perception we mean its corroboration by a 
few others. The probability of a perceptual judgment being true 
increases so rapidly with a small increase in the number of concurring 
perceivers that it is useless to go in’ search of further witness of an 
object or event if we have, say, four or five such. The evidence of 
this number of persons on something being there or not, if in agree- 
ment, is equivalent to a verdict and it will be sheer pedantry to regard 
it as a probable truth and not a sure one. 

However we have only sought to indicate why man Tk adopted 
the convention regarding the meaning of knowledge and criterion of 
truth. The long experience of our race has shown that what five 
persons perceive is also perceived by a thousand and what the former 
declaré as false is also so declared by the latter. Such disagreement 
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and doubt as are found in the region of moral, political or religious 
matters are unknown in the perceptual field where we are concerned 
with the existence or non-existence of such common objects as a chair 
or a table: (We are not concerned here with the philosopher’s sense- 
data which vary with persons just as we are not concerned with the 
sensations and feelings and religious beliefs of persons.) We have here 
also sought to give some sort of sophisticated defence of this common- 
sense notion of confirmation of a perceptual judgment against a 
sophisticated attack on it. In this connection we have considered the 
probability of a perceptual judgment, agreed upon by a few persons, 
turning false, considering the process involved in a judgment. of this 
kind. as a’ very complex affair involving numerous elements. We have 
found that this probability is practically nil. 


But all these considerations that we have brought to back up the 
criterion we have offered here are in one sense superfluous. For if one 
sees that we, people in general, mean by a criterion of truth this what 
we have mentioned here, then one cannot but think of any other answer 
to our question. It is useless for anyone to seek ‘to refute it as one 
cannot change our mode of thinking and behaviour so easily. 
Philosophy can serve man by clearing ‘up his confusions regarding 
certain concepts that have appeared from time to time because of his 
falling a prey to verbal and pictorical analogies and false abstractions. 
Philosophy itself is partly responsible for many of these confusions, 
pseudo-questions and" false ‘answers, and true philosophy, by’ a clear 
analysis of the meanings of the key-words involved in a certain area 
of discourse and by a continuous reference to our commonsense and to 
the plain meanings of words, manifests the corifusions. Philosophy as 
an intellectual discipline cannot establish new “convention about 
meanings of familiar and significant words. Berkeley sought to change 
the meanings of perception and existence while Hume those of causality 
and self but both failed. For a philosopher does not discover new facts 
or experiences like the scientist, and the religious or-ethical genius, who 
may coin new words, to represent their discoveries or change the 
meanings of old words to accommodate new aspects of things revealed 
‘by them. Such philosophies as mysticism, speculative metaphysics, 
existentialism or phenomenology, which seek to augment our experience 
instead of clarifying it, and which therefore introduce new words and 
meanings, are a mixed kind of literature. They pursuade us to see 
various things which are mostly their inventions and not genuine 
discoveries and so they sellom convince anybody. While the scientists, 
and to some extent, the prophets, convert*man to their faith because of 
their genuine discovery of objects, either of the external world or of our 
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mental one, which they demonstrate to be there though hitherto 
unnoticed by us, the constructive philosopher only imagines things to 
‘be there. Their efforts to convince others fail and they succeed only in 
creating confusions and sementing dislocations. But analytical philo- 
sophy, such as we have adopted for our treatment of the question of truth 
and falsity here, seeks to show the meanings of words and phrases that 
- we all know yet about which we have sometimes vagueness and confu- 
sion. Its method is to present before us the clear and distinct meanings 
_ and to help us to recognise them as the right ones. The individual ana- 
lytic philosopher, by introspective search into his own consciousness and 
also looking into the ordinary usage of the words like truth and falsity, 
good and bad, brings out the meanings of these words and presents them 
to his fellow beings who may then recognise them to be the right ones. 
Tt is assumed here, what may be admitted as a given fact, that there 
are these meanings in our minds and the individual thinker only 
discovers them for others who will readily recognise them to be already 
in their minds though not distinctly grasped. They will accept these 
meanings as answering to those they had in their minds in an implicit 
_form. If one has no such meanings so that one cannot judge whether 
that offered by an individual thinker is correct or not, then one has to 
learn the meaning of the word in question from his society. It is a 
fact, however, that most persons know, implicitly or explicitly, the 
meaning of truth or falsity, and they can appreciate and judge the efforts 
of an individual investigator like the present one. It is to help them 
that an enquiry of this nature is undertaken and it is on their judgment 
that the correctness or incorrectness of the results of the enquiry rests. 
Even good poetry, it is said, should come, like a whisper of memory to 
us, presenting us things we implicitly have -in our minds and so can 
readily accept as true; a good poet does not impress us with novelty but 
with truth. Poetic imagination is not fabrication but revelation and, 
so, distinct from fancy. So that as the poet helps man to recognise 
some of the latter’s feelings and sentiments so does the analytic 
philosopher help him to recognise some of the important meanings or 
concepts, severally represented by such words as truth, beauty, 
goodness, self, world, existence, etc. 
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No crowned head of mediaeval India is perhaps associated with 
greater fame and glory in popular minds than Prithviraja Chauhan. 
Many legends have grown around him extolling his various exploits in 
love and war. Chand Bardai, ‘a contemporary bard, in his epic 
Prithviraja-Rasa recalls various achievements of his patron, the last 
chivalrous Rajput king of India. The contemporray poem, Prithviraja- 
Vijaya, probably composed by a Kashmiri poet resident in the Chauhan 
Court and Hammira-Mahakavya written by Nayachandra Suri in the 
14th century are also replete with many anecdotes and materials 
connected with the life of the most valiant among the Chauhans. But 
a close and unbiassed study of contemporary records other than the 
bardic Rajput chronicles reveals the fact that Prithviraja has en the 
recepient of an undeserved celebrity. 

In the opinion of V. A. Smith -Prithviraja ‘‘ is the popular hero of 
Northern India and his exploits in love and war are the subject of rude 
epics and bardic lays to this day........ His fame as a bold lover 
rests upon his daring abduction of the (not unwilling) daughter of 
Jaichand the Gaharwar Raja of Kanauj ’’.” 

The traditional account of the circumstances leading to the conflict 
between Jayachand Gaharwal and Prithviraja Chauhan, viz., the 
abduction by Prithviraja of Samyogita, daughter. of Jayachand does not 
bear scrutiny and is unknown to sober history.” The Rasa account that 
Prithviraja and Jayachand were two grandsons, through ‘daughters of 
Anangapala, the Tomara king of Delhi, is equally untenable. The ' 
statement to the effect that Prithviraja and Samarsingh of Mewar were 
contemporaries cannot also be accepted as a sober historical fact. 
While C. V. Vaidya ° regards the Rasa story of the Swayamvara as 
“ too enchanting to be true ’’,-he is not inclined to discard it altogether. 
Says he ‘‘ it is difficult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe 
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that Prithviraja to whom Samyogita must have communicated her love 
‘like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Kanauj, must have carried her off ’’. 
Such a conclusion appears to be based more on what may be termed 
flight of poetic imagination than on ascertained historical data. The 
contemporary author of Prithviraja Vijaya does not include Samyogita 
‘in the list of Prithviraja’s queens. But while the historicity of the 
Swayamvara episode is open to serious doubt, that there was hostility 
between the Chauhans and the Gaharawals cannot be denied. 

The Madanpur stone Inscription‘ of Prithviraja dated Samvat 
1239 (Cirica 1182-83 A.D.) testify to his conflict with the Chandella 
King Paramardideva. They show that Prithviraja had invaded and 
plundered, if not annexed a; large portion of the Chandella territory 
beyond the Betwa. There is also evidence to show that there was 
friendship between: the Gahadavalas and the Chandellas, and as 
suggested by Dr. H. C. Ray * ‘‘ the struggle which according to Chand 
was opened with the battle on the Pahuj may well have been a duel 
between two allies on the one hand and the Chahamanas on the other.” 
The Mau Inscription of Madanavaraman Chandella® states that 
“though dread of him the King of Kasi always passes his time in 
friendly behaviour.” 

The conflict between Prithviraja and Jayachand was but an 
episode in the long drama of inter-state rivalries which had been an 
unfortunate feature of Indian history since after the disruption of the. 
Pratihara imperial structure. Apart from the Swayamvara episode, 
the concluding portion of the Rasa account is also incompatible with 
known facts of history. According to Chand Bhat, J ayachand felt so 
much insulted consequent upon the abduction of his daughter by 
Prithviraja, that in order to wreak vengeance on the Chauhan rival, 
he called to his aid Shihabuddin Ghuri. Shihabuddin responded to the 
invitation of Jayachand, marched against Prithviraja, was defeated by 
him in the first battle, but won a victory in the second encounter which 
cost Prithviraja his life and throne. 

The authenticity of this version of the Rasa again is open to 
serious doubt. Indian tradition is by no means unanimous on the 
subject. According to Prithviraja-Vijaya the prince who incited 
Shihabuddin Ghori to action against Prithviraja was not Jayachand, 
but Bhima II, the Chaulukya prince of Anhilwara. Besides Moslem 
historians do not make mention of any alliance between Jayachand and 
the Ghuri chieftain. On the contrary the fact that immediately after 


4 Archaeological Survey Report, Vol. XX, Plate XXXII, Nos, 9, 10 & 11, Ibid,, 
Vol. XXI, pp. 173-74, Nos. 9-11. ° 

5 Dynastic History of Northern.India, Vol. II, p. 1085. 

6 El. Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15. . 
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the fall of Delhi, the Moslem army captured Kanauj and drove away 
Jayachand, seems to indicate that there was no alliance between the 
two. . f l 
The conflict between. Prithviraja and Shihabuddin Ghuri 'was a ` 
critical and decisive event in the history of mediaeval India, but there — 
is no reason to suppose that the motive-power behind it was a desire on . 
the part of one Indian prince to wreak vengeance on another. The 
conflict between the Chahamanas and the Moslems had its root deep 
in the past and the events of 1191-1192 were the logical and inevitable 
outcome of a process which had been at work for a long time past. 
Evidence is not lacking to show that the struggle was at least two 
hundred years old. The Prabandha-Kosa’ of Rajasekhara credits the 
Chaumana prince, Govindaraj, with a victory against Sultan Mahmud. 
Nearly a century later another ruler helonging to the same dynasty, 
Durlabharaja III was, according to Prithviraja-Vijaya, killed in action 
while fighting against the. Matangas. If the commentator Jonaraja is 
correct in equating Matanga with Mleccha, then probably the action, 
referred to above, was æ fight between the Chahamana ruler and the 
Moslem forces. Another prince of the same dynasty, Ajoyraja, 
according to the same source, is ‘believed to have defeated a Moslem 
army towards the first quarter of the 12th century A.D. His successor, 
Arnoraja, claims, the author of Prithviraja-Vijaya (Sarga VI), ‘once 
defeated the Matangas and made a great massacre of the Turuskas who 
had come from across the Marusthali or the desert. It appears that 
the target of the’ Moslem invasion was the temple of the sacred 
Puskaratirtha, but the invasion was repulsed as Arnoraja claims to have | 
purified the place by constructing a lake on the battle-field. The 
Chahamana-Moslem ‘struggle assumed a serious character when 
Vigraharaja IV (1153-1164 A.D.) annexed the Tomara Kingdom of 
Delhi to his dominions, thus bringing them in contiguity with the 
-Moslem-occupied areas of the Punjab and the neighbourhood. The 
Delhi Siwalik Pillar Inscription of 1164 A.D.* claims on behalf of 
Vigraharaja repeated and smashing victories over the Mlechchas to 
such an extent that he made Aryavartha ‘‘ once more the abode of the 
Aryas ’’. Remenisciences of a conflict: between the Chahamana and the 
Moslem armies are also preserved'in the pages of Lalita-Vigraharaja, 
composed by Mahakavi Somadeva® in honour of- Vigraharaja 
(Acts III & IV). That the revival of the Moslem power under the 
House of Ghur had become a serious menace to the integrity of the 


7’ J.R.A.S., 1958, p. 269, fin. 2, see “also Bombay Sanskrit Series’ No. XXXIV, 
Tatrodnetion, p- CXXXVI. 

8 Indian Antiquary, ve XIX, pp. 215-19: ° « 

9 ILA., Vol. XX, pp. 20 f. 
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Chahamana dominions is borne out by the Hansi stone Inscription dated 
1168 A.D.” It yields the information: that thinking of ‘‘ Hammira, 
who had become the cause of the anxiety of the world ’’, Prithviraja II, 
the successor of Vigraharaja, ‘placed his maternal uncle, Kilhana, in 
charge of the fort of Asika or Hansi. 

Thus there is ample evidence to show that Prithviraja had 
inherited the legacy of an enmity with the Muslims, an enmity of a 
long-standing character which need not and cannot be explained in 
terms of Jayachand’s invitation to Shihabuddin Ghuri. The conflict 
arose out of the determination of the Muslims to seek aggrandisement 
at -the expense of the Chahamana territories—a position which the 
Chahamanas could ill afford to ignore. In the first conflict that 
followed, even the Moslem Chroniclers admit, Rai Pithora came out 
successful; but the Rasa account that Shihabuddin was many times 
captured in battle and at each time released and sent back by 
Prithviraja cannot be accepted as correct in the absence of corroborating 
evidence. The second Moslem attack, delivered shortly after, however, 
ended in the defeat and. capture of the Chauhan leader. According to 
the testimony of the contemporary work, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, “ The 
Whole of the Ranas of Hind were along with the Rae Kolah ”. This 
statement has led some scholars including Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar" to 
believe that Prithviraja had organised a Hindu confederacy in his 
resistance against the Muslim invaders. Such a conclusion is, 
however, not warranted by the evidence of materials at our disposal. 
C. V. Vaidya ” is right when he says ‘‘ there is no corroborating 
evidence from epigraphic records to prove the confederacy °. On the 
contrary evidence points to the fact that the relations between the 
Chahamanas and the Chaulukyas™* on one side, between the 
Chahamanas and the Gahadavalas on the other, and that between the 
Chahamanas and the Chandellas had been definitely hostile and in the 
circumstances it would not have been possible for Prithviraja to bring 
the impact of a concentrated, united resistance to bear upon the 
struggle against the Moslem aggressors. Evidence is also lacking to 
show that the Chahamana leader even made an attempt to that effect. 

There is no doubt that Prithviraja fought valiantly against the 
Muslims. The tragic circumstances in which he died at the hands of 
the conquerors no doubt lent colour to the pathos felt almost universally 


10 T.A., 1912. pp. 17-19. 

11 Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar. ‘ He (Prithviraja) solicited the ‘kings of North India 
to join his confederacy, and they all did except, of course, Jayachandra.”’ 

Proceedings and Transactions of the 4th Oriental Conference, 1926; Vol. TI, p. 762. 

12 ©. V. Vaidya, Mediaeval Hindu India, Vol. III, p. 881. 


So PAL Partha-Parakramag GOS, NO. IV, 1917, pp. 1 and 8 and Rasa, Vol. Ï, 
PP. 2 
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at his sad fate. But in reality the fame of Prithviraja far transcends 
his actual achievements. He came to the throne at the bare age of 
fifteen and it appears that his reign had a brief spar. of 15 years only. 
Young and experienced, he had inherited a legacy of war with the 
Muslims. And when all his attention and the attention of his 
neighbours should. have been focussed on how to meet the common 
menace of the Muslim invasion, he chose to fritter away his resources 
in desultory warfare with his neighbours, against only one of whom, viz., 
Chandella Paramardideva he came out successful.* It is doubtful if 
Prithviraja had the capacity or even the intention to appreciate the 
nature and extent of the problems with which he was confronted. Not 
only did he fail to realise the importance of organising an united 
' resistance in common with his brother-princes, he even neglected to 
enlist the support of allies who had hitherto been loyal to the 
Chahamanas. Even the apologist Chand admits that his vassals were 
dissatisfied with his policy and they openly blamed him for troubles in 
the Chahamana Kingdom.** Besides tradition is not by any means 
unanimously in favour of Prithviraja. Lakshmidhara, the author of a 
Sanskrit work named Viruddha-Vidhi-Vidhwansa who was born in the 
family of one of. the ministers of Prithviraja, conveys the impression 
that the Chahamana ruler was devoid of any worth and was immersed 
in vice. The impression that, on coming to age, Prithviraja gave 
himself up solely to pleasure and neglected his army and royal duties is 
also hinted in the pages of the Rasa. At any rate there is nothing on 
record to show that Prithviraja occupied a position superior to that of 
either the contemporary Chaulukya King or the Gahadavala ruler of 
Kanauj, either in influence or in respect of extent of dominions. 

The story of Prithviraj the Chauhan naturally recalls to our mind 
the fate of another Indian prince born more than five and a half centuries 
after him Sirajuddowla, the young Nawab of Bengal. Like the 
Chauhan prince, Sirajuddowla too failed to rise to the occasion and play 
a role that could be reasonably expected of him, at one of the most 
critical stages in the history of India and yet was destined to earn a 
celebrity which was not wholly deserving. 


14 Madanpur Inscription referred to above 
15 Prithviraja-Rasa, Canto LXVI, pp. 385, 387-88 and 400.410, 


Rebiews and Notices of Books 


British Council Publications—Nos. 88, 63, 65 & 66. 


(i) John Galsworthy by R, H. Mottram 2s. No. 38, 

(ii) Charles Williams by John Heath-Stubbgs 2s. No. 63. 
(iii) Lytton Strachey by R. A. Scott-James 2s. No. 65. 
(iv) Edward Gibbon by C. V. Wedgwood 2s. No. 66. 


The British Council is doing valuable service to students of English 
literature by offering within the compass of 80 to 40-pages short biographies 
of important authors, both living and dead, along with an assessment of 
their achievement in the literary field. The approach to literary criticism 
in these little pamphlets illustrates a uniformly concrete manner. Nothing 
is hazarded in a speculative spirit and all that is said is related to facts 
drawn either from the writer’s life or from his work. Thus introduced, 

- the writers stimulate interest and we are led to make a first-hand acquain- 
tance with the books they have written. For this ample guidance is 
provided by the classified bibliography appended to the pamphlets. They 
are all well printed and are sold at popular prices. It is unreasonable to 
expect: that much that is new can be offered within the covers of the thin 
pamphlets but in reading them one has the feeling that the critics are 
anxious to avoid trite observations and to give instead something that will 
be a fresh view of the subject based upon an attempt at sympathetic 
interpretation. 

R. H. Mottram was a friend of Galsworthy and a life-long association 
with his subject tends to make his account slightly more favourable than 
is justifiable in the light of recent critical opinion, Edwin Muir, for 
example, is inclined to condemn Galsworthy’s fiction wholesale as an 
example of what he calls recit or period novel. Mr. Mottram mentions 
The Freelands as the only'novel by Galsworthy to have .been ‘unkindly 
treated by the march of events’. Here evidently he leans to the side of 
friendship. For with all his good qualities as a writer, Galsworthy’s 
feelings and interests do not seem to achieve adequate expression and 
they have, therefore, largely lost their power to move us. Itis doubtful 
if we can find much pleasure in reading any of his novels except ‘The 
Man of Property’ in which he made an endeavour to paint Victorian 

- Society, which for many years of his life continued to be the theme of his 

- fictioh, and was in the main responsible for bis emergence into fame. 
“Galsworthy’s dramas, about which also Mr. Mottram writes, still retain 
their vitality. His dialogues are often crisp, clear and effective, his plots 
though tending now and then to the mechanical, are occasionally capable 
of surprising and some of his * characters are still alive. If Galsworthy 
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gave evidence in his work of ‘an escape from personality’, from passionate 
simple conviction, it is likely that its. survival value would have been 
assured, , Mr. Mottram winds up his account by a reference to the religious 
element in his work and to an allegory, published in ‘The Inn of Tran- 
quillity’. Here we have something that well brings out Galsworthy’s 
attitude as writer and thinker. Mr. Mottram has added to the usefulness 
of his survey by including in it brief.and precise summaries of all major- 
novels and dramas by Galsworthy. ; 
Charles Williams—by John Heath-Stubbs:—The pamphlet contains 
information about a writer of varied achievement who is hardly known 
beyond academic circles in this country. His poetry is chiefly concerned 
with the ‘matter of Britain’, his novels are ‘metaphysical thrillers’ and 
his drama in its mature form often resembles the work of T. S. Eliot. 
His ‘Thomas Cranmer of Canterbury’ provides a close parallel to Hliot’s 
‘Murder in the Cethedral’, both being written for the Canterbury festival, . 
and have a similar subject—the martyrdom of the protagonist. Referring 
to Williams’s sequence of poems on the Arthurian legend Mr. Heath- 
Stubbs observes: “It is on these poems, I believe, that any claim for him 
torank as a major wriler must finally rest.’ The critic reiterates his 
faith that’ Williams is a major post in his concluding sentence. It is 
possible that we may think of him as a very good poet and yet deny him 
the title claimed for him by Mr. Heath-Stubbs. It has been denied even 
to T. S. Eliot on quantitative grounds—his performance as a verse writer 
being meagre. There are other reasons for denying the title even when - 
the standard of bulk is satisfied. Does the poet use language memorably? 
Does he write with success in some of the chief poetic forms? There is also 
the question of his inventiveness. Charles William’s verse is difficult, 
his theme theological and the attitude in general reveals an insularity not 
likely. to increase his popularity with readers of non-British extraction. 
His critical work ‘Poetry at Present’ (Oxford Clarendon Press) contains 
accounts of 16 recent poets, the list being headed by Thomas Hardy and 
here we find a rare gift for analysis and interpretation which no doubt will 
be valued by readers, Mr. Heath-Stubbs does not refer to this work 
nor to other of his criticai studies. This omission is deliberate and is 
dictated by the view that creative work claims priority in our consideration. 
In 1947 the Oxford University Press published a volume containing 
six - ‘Essays presented to Charles Williams’. They were not actually 
presented to him because Williams’s death occurred in May 1945. The 
volume is published with a memoir by C. 8. Lewis in the course of which 
the following statement is made about Williams: ‘‘He was also, thouvh: 
not a professional scholar, one of the best informed of us all and will 
always stand in my mind psa cheering proof of how far a man can go 
with few languages and imperfect schooling.”. This is perhaps slightly „ 
patronizing and contrasts with the enthusiasm of Mr. Heath-Stubbs. 
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Perhaps the present critic emphasized the poetry rather than the criticism 
in view of the Oxford Don’s opinion and also showed no great warmth 
for the novels, described as ‘spiritual shockers’ by Dr, R. W. Chapman, 


Mr. Heath-Stubbs brings under survey a varied body of material and’ 
discusses it both with tact and economy. If some of his conclusions 
seem a little too warm-hearted, his general stand is clear, consistent and 
acceptable. = : E 


Lytton Strachey—by R. A. Scott-James:—The biographical element 
m this pamphlet 1s slender; the emphasis falls almost entirely upon 
‘Eminent Victorians’ and ‘Queen Victoria’. Of the personal! habits and 
character of Lytton Strachey Virginia Woolf has written in her ‘The 
Voyage Out’ under the name of St. John Hirst where he is depicted as 
‘strong, searching, unyielding in mind.’ His association with Virginia 
Woolf and others of the group forms the subject-matter of a work by J. K. 
Johnstone (The Bloomsbury Group) published two years ago. 


Lytton Strachey wrote the biography with a point of view which 
needed to be carefully sustained. The problem in the main was one of 
exclusion, to produce order out of chaos, The detachment which he 
exhibits is often no more than a technical device, In his account of, 
Florence Nightingale the writer gives the main facts of her life. We 
see the lineaments of a resolute figure gradually emerge. Then he puts 
on cap and bells and turns this respectable lady into a figure of fun. 
This is the art of music-hall and Strachey applies it with memorable results 
to his picture of Florence Nightingale. Strachey’s Gordon appears in two 
different aspects, the one quite ridiculous, the other resolute and of un- 
conquerable strength. To produce his particular point of view in regard 
to General Gordon, Strachey ‘‘neglects or even distorts a few of the 
facts’. Scott-James is a discriminate judge, an excellent appraiser of 
literary merit and wide awake to faults when they appear. He has shown 
Lytton Strachey’s success as a critic of French literature (Landmarks 
in French Literature, 1912) and his great triumph in the ‘Eminent 
Victorians’, ‘In the fourth-year of the war’, we learn ‘this provocative 
book vied with the war itself as a topic of conversation’. In writing his 
next great work ‘Queen Victoria’ Strachey seems to have less succeeded 
with his theory of the point of view. ‘He cama to scoff: and remained 
to pray.’ He seems ‘to have used the privilege of the novelist—his omni- 
sciénce—in delineating the characters of Queen Victoria, Melborne, Prince - 
Albert, Disraeli and Gladstone and has succesded in producing a book 
of great value. His ‘Elizabeth and Essex’ is a failure, ` Scott-James 
explains the probable causes. They are not accidental things which 
Strachey could overcome by additional care. His temperament could not 
do justiée to the theme. is 
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The little pamphlet is a highly illuminating commentary upon a genius 
whose success in the literary field probably owed also to a form of 
affectation occasionally associated with the name of Oscar Wilde. 


Miss C. V, Wedgwood, the author of the pamphlet on Edward Gibbon 
is herself a historian of standing. Her brief study of Gibbon’s life and 
work is the outcome of extensive reading for years and a genuine admiration 
for the great historical masterpiece whose value has scarcely suffered 
“although seven (six) generations of scholars have added to or modified our 
knowledge of the epoch”. 


‘The limitation of Gibbon’s genius was that he was a man with an 
undeveloped heart. This would explain his reconversion to the Protestant 
religion, his abandonment of the charming Suzanne Curchod, later married 
to the elderly banker Necker and his attitude to Christianity. Miss Wedg- 
wood stresses the circumstance in her words: ‘It was not his gift to 
understand the hearts of men, but it was his duty and pleasure.to under- 
stand their minds.” Fond of pleasure, Gibbon did: not take interest in 
contemporary things, As a boy of thirteen he had studied some earthen- 
work. of the Roman period in England with joy. In 1778 when war with 
France broke out and Parliament had long sittings, Gibbon who was 

`a member, felt himself like a fish out of water. ‘I am quite tired of 

Parliament’, he said and told his stepmother that he wished ‘‘all external 

circumstances. . . were as smooth and satisfactory as the temper of my 

mind.” It is curious that a few hours before his death on 16 January, 

1794, he declared confidently that he ‘‘thought himself a good life for ten, 

twelve, or perhaps twenty years’, These facts, and there are several 

of the same nature, would seem to suggest that he paid little attention to 

any. thing that belonged to the contemporary world, including his own 

health. Mr. Peter Quennell has said ‘the would have been happy in the. 
Age of the Antonines’’, 


Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall’ of which the definitive edition was 
published by J. B. Bury (1909-13) covers in its range a period of thirteen - 
_ hundred years. The account begins with the age of Trojan and is carried 
on till the sack of Constantinople by the Turks, As a critic has well said, | 
there is probably no book of equal size and scop» more thoroughly imbued 
with the characteristic quality of a single man’s intelligence, Miss 
Wedgwood thinks the massive volumes are easy to read because of their 
attention to detail. On the subject of their value much has been said and 
there is probably no scope for a new observation. Miss: Wedgwood has 
stated the facts with clarity and precision. Her pamphlet though less 
brilliant than Peter Quennell’s ‘Portrait’ of comparable length, makes a 
greater impact upon the reader’s mind because of the simple, unpreten- 
tious charm of her delineafion. 
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Ourselves 


DEATH ANNIVERSARY OF SIR ASUTOSH MoOKERJEE - 


The thirty-second death anniversary of Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo 
was observed with due solemnity on the 25th, Maye In the morning 
there was a memorial service at the bottom of the great statue of 
Sir Asutosh located in the Chowringhee Square. In the evening there 
was another service under the marble bust of the great educationist 
- in the Darbhanga Building of the Calcutta University;. which was 
presided over by our’ Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta. 
The debt of the University to Sir Asutosh is too deep for words. He 
made this University what it is to-day. The impress-of his mind and 
‘character is to'be found on every department of this institution. 
“Very soon after his death on the 25th May, 1924, Sir Michael Sadler, 
‘the Chairman of the Calcutta University Commission, 1917-1919, said. 
jn a speech delivered in London: ‘‘Asutosh could have ruled an 
Empire. But he gave the best of his power to Education, because he 
believed that in education rightly interpreted lies the secret of human 
welfare and the key to every empire’s moral strength.” He had a 
passion for freedom. “Freedom first, freedom second, freedom always” 
was the most memorable utterance from his lips on the last and the 
greatest day of his career as the Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta 
University which. he loved so dearly. In January 1957, the University 
will celebrate its centenary, or the first hundred years of its life. - That 
will certainly be a fitting occasion for recalling the many valuable and 
distinguished services rendered by Sir Asutosh to: the Calcutta 
University. 


‘Conmunane “OF CaLourra Univansrty.” 


as special programme t celebrate the suitstlaey of he university 
which was founded on Jannary 24, 1857, is being prepared by the 
University authorities. The celebrations are expected to staré ‘on 
January 19, -and conclude with a special Convocation on the 
anniversary of the foundation. Addressing a press conference in 
Calcujta sometime ago, Professor N, K. Sidhanta, the Vice-Chancellor 
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of the University, said that it was. hoped to mark the occasion by the . 
establishment of centenary professorships, fellowships, scholarships 


and maintenance grants which would be permanent and useful to the 
University. A serious problem facing the University is the lack of 
accommodation for the administrative staff, the University College of 
Science. The University College of Law and the University College 
of Arts. During the coming year a serious effort would be made to 
acquire land-for a building programme that would extend over 25 years. 
The housing of the central Library of the University is also an urgent 
problem: The centenary of the University of Calcutta is of special 
importance to India as a whole, because it marks the centenary of 
modern higher educatiow in this country. . It is significant that this 
centenary synchronizes with the centenary of the Indian Mutiny,- now 
known as the First War of Indian Independence. It is significant 
also that within these one hundred years, the British Government 
had to transfer power to Indian hands.. The establishment of the 
Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857 had certainly 
much to do with the nationalist upheaval which finally resulted . in the 
liberation of the land in 1947. 
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=- Notifications 
Notification No. C.8.R./21/56 


Tt is notified for general information that the Senate on 
24th September, 1955, adopted the changes (as shown in. the 
accompanying pamphlet) in Chapters XXXI (I.A.) and 
XXXII (B.A.) of the Regulations regarding introduction of 
certain subjects for women students. 


The regulations will take effect from the examination of 
1958. - ; i 


Changes in the regulations relating to the Introduction of the 
certain new subjects for women students only for the 
I.A., I.Sc., B.A and B.Sc. Examinations 


I. Cwaprer XXXI (P. 86) (T.A.) 


(ay Insert the following in the list of Elective Subjects under group A of 
Seo, 7 :— 


(z) House-hold Art, (wi) Child-care and Training & (aii) Social Science, 


and the words “for girl candidates only * be inserted against the name of 
each of the subjects. 


(b) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group B of 
Beo, 7 :— 


(zi) House-hold Science (for girl candidates only). 
2. CHAPTER XXXII (Paar 60) (B.A.) 


(a) Insert the following in the list of elective subjects under group A of 
Bec. 6 :— 
(x) House-hold Art, (æi) Child-care and Training & (xii) Social Science 


and the words ‘for girl candidates only’ be inserted against the name of 
each subject. 


(b3 Insert the following in the list o 


f elective subjects under group B :— 
(xi) House-hold Science. 


3. CHAPTER XXXV (I.8c.) 


(a) Tnsert the following in the list of subjects under Section 7 (5) :— 

(xii) House-hold Science (if not taken up as the fourth subject), (siti) 
Child-care and Training, (xiv) Social Science and (cv) Honse-hold Art. 

(b) In Sec. 7 (4) the words ‘‘ Mathematics or Physics " be replaced’ by 
the words “' Mathematics or Physics or (for girl candidates only) House hold 
Science,” 

4. CHaprer XXXVI (P. 208) (B.Sc.) 

Insert the following at the end of Section 6 :— 


(xii) House-hold Scienze 

(viii) Child-care and Training, . 
(wiv) Social Science. 

(xv) House-hold Art, 


CONSEQUENTIAL CHANGES 
CHAPTER XXXI (Paar 86)4 


3 
(a) Insert the following at the end of Sec. 7 after the para. “ No candi- 
Osessnerasoererraseeetoserereseroeirrororoses GTOUD À 2? 2 
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No candidate shall be allowed to take up Elements of Civics and Economics. ` 
under Group A along with Social Science. 


(b) Add the words * except House-hold Art’ atthe end of the sentence 
“There shall be.. s.es sosrresseresresese Group A’ under Sec. 7 [last para.) and 
Insert the following sentence thereafter :— 


‘In House-hold Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers and one practical. 
paper.” 

(c); In page 36 insert the words ‘‘ and in House-hold Ari ’’ under 
Group A "' after the word ‘‘ Group B ” in line 3'of Sec. 8. 

(d) Add the following sentence at the end of Sec. 8A: 


“ Provided that in House-bold' Art there shall be 2 theoretical papers and 
one practical paper,” 


CHarTeR XXXII (B.A. PAGE 64) 


No candidate shall be allowed to take up any of the subjects viz., X, XI 
or XTI under Group A and the subject XT in Group B unless he has takèn up 
the corresponding subject for the Intermediate Examination. 


(si) Add the following to the last sentence of sec. 11 ‘‘and in House-hold 
Art under Group A.” 


Cuapren XXXV (I.Sc.) 


(i) The sentence ‘ There shall be two papers in Mathematics ” at the- 
bottom of page 164 {under Section 7) be replaced by the fcllowing :— 


+ There shall be two papers in each of the subjects Mathematics, Child-care 
and Training and Sooial Science.’ 


(i) After.the word ‘ Mathematics ’ in line 2 of Sec. 10,. insert, “ Child- 
care and Training and Social Science.'’ 


(iii) Aftér the word “in each Science subject ’’ in lines 1-2’ of Sec. 11 
insert “ except Child-care and Training and Social Science.” 


Cuarter XXXVI (B.8c.) 


(@) Insert the following proviso at the end of Sec: 7 in p. 209: 


tt No student shall be permitted to take up any of the subjects viz., XII, 
XIII, XIV or XV under Sec. 6 unless be has taken up the corresponding 
. subject for the Intermediate Examination.” 


(G) In line 4 of Sec. 8 (P. 209) insert the words “ Child‘care and Training 
and Social Science ” after the word ‘‘ Mathematics.” 


(iit) In line 7 of Sec. 8 (P. 209) insert the words ‘‘ Child-care and Training 
and Social Science *’ after the words ‘‘ in Pass Mathematics.” 


~ DETAILED: SYLLABUS: 
I.A. Course 
House-Hold Art 


Paper I .. 75 Theoretical + 25 Practical = 100 Marks. 
Theoretical— 

Art Appreciation—Definition of Art, The elements of a work of art form.. 
proportion, balance, composition, colour,- rhythm, content—art im everyday 
xlv, 

Art'and- Aesthetios—how to develop aesthetic sense-personal element in Art, 
social roots of Arts. 

& work-of art and its appreciation—a painting, a piece of sculptare, a 
piece of architécture-and other creative work. 


Practical—. 
Lino cut and stencil, " pottery decoration,. simple toy making,. soft toys’ 
wooden toys (fret work). ° 


Paper II: .... 75 Theoretical + 26 Practical = 100, Marke. 
° 
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Theoretical—: 2 .° . j wae ua A RS FORA 


a Evolution of Art--A short history of the main’ ‘traits of art in: Bast “and 
est. is ek ee a 8 


-> { ¢ 
‘Art E features of the Oriental and Oceidehtal ‘Art, 
Odea Composition—A critical study” of some master pieces ofi art ‘and: i 
the masters who'created them—in Europe, China, Japan and inIndia, 7 -7' 
Praetical— ann 
* Black Board Drawing, Memory ‘Drawing, Flower and ‘Foliage | painting , 
(water colour), Original Composition, Alpana, Clay modelling. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Aéadeniic Council: {rém time 
_ to time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies. or of a 
special Committee appointed by the A. C. until such Board is constituted. - ~- 


Child Care and Training 


Paper I... Child Caré and Training “278. "100 Marks: ` 


` Physical and mental development of the child—concept of méntal health, , 
The problen:s of adjustment to society. 


The original equipments of the child, Instincts. i Emotions and their, 
development. Sentiments. Different types of activities. The ccncept of 


will. Development of speech and language... .. , 
Environmental factors. Physical, familial and social problems of 
discipline. 3 bias 


Learning. Types of learning. Habit formation. 


” Mental deficiency, Delinquency. Mental Maladjustinent, . Reniedial 
measures. Restoration to normalcy. 


“PaprII 3... 0 poe eee aie “100. Marks: 


Infant and Maternal Mortality—Causes a comparative study. Parental are, 
advice to mothers. Post-natal care. 


Exercises and diet. : hs 
Normal growth and development of the baby. 


The nursery and its preparation, furniture and equipment, _ Play materials, 
the baby’s bath and clothing. i - ig 


Feeding and management—natural feeding, care of the nursing mothers. 
Weaning. ‘Teething. Artificial feeding and its principles. Modification of. 
Cow's milk to human standard— general directions—vitamins recipes. : 


Feeding after weaning. 


Caloric estimation as’ supplied to infant feeding. Digestive peels” in | 
artificially fed children—diarrhoea, vomiting, bacillary , constipation, etc. 


Common ailments of infants—sore mouth, thrush skin, eruptions, eczema, 
catarrbal infections, tonsils, ete. Practical demonstrations to be arranged, 


The avove syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constituted, 


Social Science 


Paper I toe vee vee 100 Marks. 


Nature of Society : Meaning of Society—Division of labour—Community, 
Association and Institution— What Sociology means—the Method of Social 
Science—Meaning of Social Evolution—Factors of ‘Social Evolution. Society 
and Environment—Environment and Life—the Physical Environment, the 
Economie Environment and the Social Environment. 


The steges of Society :. Classification—the ‘village ` Community—the- city 
Community—Feudal Community and the Nation Community. . s 


The Structure of Society : The individual, family -and other Association + 
The State as a form of Association—Nature of the State—Purposes and 
Functions of the State—The Citizen—The Rights and Duties of the Citizen, 
Government and Law—Forms and Branches of yernment—Hlectorate—- 
Political Parties and Public Opinion. The State and International Organisa- 
tien—Economic System—Cultur® Association. oe 


PaperTI ow e. > SG i ons +100 maike 
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Evolution of Economic Life—Blemeniary notions of production,, consump- 
tion, National Income and its determinanis-and value and distribution with 
special reference to allocation of resources—Economic Organisation of.a modern 
Society and its problems—Blementary Principles of Vlanning—Tndia's Five 
Year Plans with special reference to Agriculture, Cottage Industry, Large seale 
Industry and Community Development Projects. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on- the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed -by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constituted. ; ue _- 


House-hold Science 


© PaperI HA nee Theoretical ‘.44.°  -75-marks 


Balance, weight and measure. Specific gravity. Barometer. Vacuum 
Pumps, Compression pumps Syphon. Tempsrature and its measurement, 
Scales of temperature. Three states of matter—changes of state. Principles 
of Lieuifaction of gases; dry ice; Calorimetry. Transmission of heat by 
conduction, convecti-n ‘and radiation.. Thermo-flask, Pressure Cookers, 
incubator. Heat and work. . Reflection and Refraction of light. Reading 
lenses ; Binoculars, microscopes; Telescopes. , Propagation of Sound. Musical 
sound and noise. Human ear. Vibration of “strings. “Gramophone. 
Properties of magnets. Nature of “Blectricity, Properties of conductors 
and insulators. Electrice current. Storage battery. Héating and 
magnetic effect of current.. Electric telephone and microphone. Electro- 
plating. Law of conservation of mass, chemical and physical changes. 
Elements ard compounds, concep of atoms and molecules, Radio-activity. 
Common Laboratory processes—mixture, solution, crystallization, distillation, 
evaporation, precipitation, filtration. sedimentation. |Air composition, Ventila- 
tion, Diseases due to the impurities of air; Purification of gir, water-composi- 
tion, sources. Impurities Purification for different purposes. Properties of 
Oxygen, Hydrogen. Nitrogen, Carbon Dioxide. Ammonia. Chincina, Sulphur 
Dioxide, Sulpburic and Nitric Acids. $ i oe 


Combustion. Cooking by solid fuel. “Smoke nuisance, gas cooking, electric 
- Heaters. Catalysis, Colloids, Dialysis, Osmosis.’ ` i 
Acids Bases and’ Salt, Ionisation, Hydrogen-ion concentration, -PH value, 
Buffer solution, Bleaching agents and methods of stain removal. Soap and 
other cleansing agents including rnetal polish... Metals in House-hold uses. 


Paper IT ore se Theoretical ... - :75 marks - 


« Introduction : The cell its’ differentiation, formation elementary tissues. 
General plan of the human body. ° : et RT 


, Chemical composition of living matter: General idea of the bio-chemical 
and bio-physical principles concerned in life processes. j : 


Elementary knowledge of. chemical: composition of food. “Chemistry of 
Proteins, Carbohydrates and simple Lipides. Study of Calcinm, Phosphorus, 
Inn, Iodine, Sodium, Chlorine, Potassium, Magnesium in different types. of 
4 food. 

Digestion and absorption of food materials. 

Nutrition-Metabolism and Dietetics. g 

Energy requirements under different conditions. . 5 

Balanced diet. Nutritive value of common food stuffs, vitamins. g 
n :Food—For an infant, a growing child and an adult—preparation and 
preservation of food. : wear 

Paper TI se s.. Practical ase ae 50 marks 


Determination of specific gravity: “Reading of Barometer, Determination of 
melting and boiling points. . : 

Fitting up of simple apparatus. Performance of experiments involving 
solution, filtration, distillation _ .and__crystalization. _ Preparation of 
Hydrogen, Oxygen, Carbon Dioxide ‘and Nitrogen. Removal of soluble and 
insoluble impurities from water. Oleaning of furniture and equipments removal 
‘af stains. Washing and ironing.of materials. f : 


>` Simple chemical tests for Carbohydrates : Starch, Dextrin, -Glacose, Cane 

Sugar, Lactose, Maltose—for Proteins (in milk, ¢.g.), Peptone—for Fat—for 
Calcium Phosphorus and jron in food-staffs—Vitamin A and-Vitamin C in food. 
Calculation of Calorific value for any given mean (with the help ‘of tables -and 
.fóod. values), Examination under the microsc&pé-of.-flours' of some. comnfén 
cereals. 2 sie we el ea Jo ols ee ‘ o 
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_ The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic ‘Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of -a 
special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 


constituted. 
B. A. CCURSE 
House-hold Arts 
Paper I ant ee one ve 100 marks 
` Theoretical TE 50 
Practica} s 50 


Theoretical : 


Indian Painting: History of Indian Painting—Pre-Historic, Buddhist, 
Mogul, Rajput aud Modern Bengal School. A comparative study of the 
different schools of painting in India. 


Practical : 


Copy from Indian Old Masters. 
Original Composition with figures—in water colour, book illustration. 


Paper H Ges e.. sa ace 100 marks 
Theoretical e. 50 
Practical .. 50 


Theoretical : 


The fundamental principles of art and its content; art appreciation. 
Harmony, proportion, balance, rhythm and emphasis. 

A study of colour and colour combinations, colour theories—use of contrasting 
colours—beauty in colour schemes. 

A study of decorative desigas—structural and decorative design in dress, 
furniture and architecture. : 

House decoration—Study of designs and colour schemes for different rooms. 


Practical : 


Wood cut block making for printing. Pottery decoration. Alpanas, Toy 
making. Lino cut, Decorative design. 


Paper IIT oes oe . oo» 100 marks 
Theoretical oe 50 
Practical .. 50 


Theoretical : 4 


Different textiles, Megascopic and Microscopic study of fibres—cotton, 
Linen, Wool, Silk, living organisms affective cloth. 

A simple study of the costume in different parts of India. 

Appropriate dress for different age groups. Distinctive Dress—choice of 
fabrics—garment construction—for men, women and children. 

Principles of dyeing and printing on different textiles; Batik work, 


Practical : 


Drafting and preparation of garments. Dye stuf. ` Application of Mordants 
and dyes. Fixing. Methods of dyeing. 


Methods of printing—Direct methad, discharge process, Batik work. 

The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-Graduate Studies or of 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is 
constituted. 


Social Science 
Paper I ove ove ov es 100 marks 


Elements of Sociology 


Sociology, the Science of Society—Meaning of Sociely, Community, 
Associations, Institutions, Customs, Folk ways and Mores—the Individual and 
ffociety—various types of Society : Village Community, City Community, 
Feudal Community, Nation Community. Society and Environment: Environ- ` 
ment and Adaptation—Heredity and Havironment—The Physica] Environment. 
The Economic Environment and The Sovial Environhhent, 


© Types of Social Groups : TI® family, the Community Social Classes—Racial 
Groups. Classification of Association: Political Associations, Economic 
e 
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Associations, Cultural Associations. Social change: Meaning of Social 
Evolution—Biological, Technological and Cultural Factors of Social change. 


Paper IT aes ee sss -100 marks 
Social Welfare 


Problems of Social Services—India’s Five Year Plans and Social Service 
Programmes :— 


(a) Social Welfare—Sociel research,- Training for Social work—Social 
Legislation, Women's Welfare, Child Welfare—Youth Welfare, Family 
Welfare Services, Welfare of the physically handicapped, Social Vics, Crime 
and Correctional Administration. 


(b) Welfare of backward classes, 
(e) Rehabilitation of Displaced persons. 


(d) Health—Water-supply and sanitation especially in “rural areas— 
Control of Malaria—Preventive care of the rural population—Health Services 
of mothers and children—Health education—family planning end population 
control, 


(e) Hducation—Basic and Primary education ~—Secondary Education— 
University Education—Sccial Education—Women's Education. 


(f) Labour Welfare and Social Security. 


(g9) Housing: Slum Clearance~-Town and Country planning—Rural 
Housing. 


India’s Five Year Plan. 
Paper IIT ao Fas ati 100 marks 


Nature, problems ‘and methods uf Social Psychology, Mental character- 
istics of men and their importance for the life in Society. The primitive 
man and his society. Myths, Folklores—their functions. Unorganised and 
organised groups Laws of organisation—Mass behaviours. 


The Crowd and Audience. 
Opinion media of opinion formation. 
Rumour. Propaganda—Psychological Warfare in International relations. 


Social Control—unorganised agencies—Fashion, Customs, traditions. 
Organised agencies—education, Religion, Government and Laws. 


Socia] conflicts—Different types, Personality and Personality traits, 
Development of personality. 


The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Undergraduate Studies or of a 
Special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is con. 
stituted. 


Child Care and Training 


(Practical demonstrations are to be arranged in different clinics, hospitals 
and poecial institutions). ‘ 


Paper I we ae 100 marks 


‘Scope of child guidance. Meaning. Methods and aims 

Growth and development of normal child. 

Early manipulation of intelligence and its development. Different age 
pattorns. Emotional. Development. The process of socialisation. 


Child Psychology : Study of the development of children’s behaviour from 
birth to the pro-adolescent period, Physiological and Psychological 
characteristics of boys and girls of various age groups. Effects of heredity 
and envirobment on children. Psychology arid learning. 

Psychology of Adolescence : Physizal, mental and emotional development. 
The typical changes of this period and other influences on habits, interests 
and social traits, Adjustment to school, home and community. 

fubnormal: Meaning and concept of. intelligence and its deviations. 
Prevention of mental deficiency. Techniques of identification of subnormal 
children. Responsibilty of home, school and community, in training and care 
of tke mentally defective. z z = 


The displaced, vagrant, orphan and neglected childgen, 
18—1910P—V ` 
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| Child guidance: The, role of the s Paychologtst, the Social workers, the 
teachers‘and the parents. Child guidance clinics. 

Paper IT ae ai 100 marks 

Types of abnormal children. _The backward child, tre problem child. The 
sex pervert, The delinquent. Other forms of abnormal behaviours. Factors 
responsible for such behaviour. . Taupa and plans for controlling un- 
desirable behaviour. 


` Causes of abnormality—Social and environmental factors The 
personality factor, Psychology of the Ungçonseióus, Complexes, Repressions, 
Sublimation, General Methods of treatment. 


Paper 111 ses P sia 100 marks 
Nerves and their properties. . 
Cells tissues and organs. General features of the nerv us system. 


Neurons and their connections.—Neuro-muscular junction. General idea 
of the different types of muscles i in the body. Neuro-muscular transmission, 
` fatigue. y 

_. Central Nervous system; Brain and piii cord. Reflex activities. 
“Cerebrums. Cerebellum. $ : 

Voice and speech; 

Sensations—General features and classification. 

Consciousness. - 5 

Sense organs—Vision, Hearing, Taste and smell and cutaneous sensation s. 

. The above syllabus may be changed by the Academic Council from time to 
time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of a 
special Committee appointed by the Academic Council until such Board is consti- 
tuted. P 

House-Hold Science 


Paper I a on 100 marks 
The structure of matter. : 


Air—its constituents—properties of Oxygen and Nitrogen. Theory of 
combustion. Oxidation and Reduction. : 


` Water sources and types—Chemistry and treatment of "water, quality of 


` water supplies, nature of ‘impurities, purification and treatment of water for 
dr'nking purpose and laundering. General and special water required 
. for food. industries. 


Acids. Bases and Salts, Hydrogen ion concentration. ` Fatty acids—Soap 
+ and ‘its manufacture-types of soap and their uses—requisites. of washing and 
~ toilet soaps. Liquid soaps. Vanishing creams, snows and cold cream. 


Theory of bleaching. Bleaching agents and stain removal. Polishes and 
other cleansing agents. Disinfectants and Antiseptics. oe) 


Fibres: Types of fibres—vegetable and artificial-—their physical and 
chemical characteristics, The chemical constituents of raw cotton, the 
structure of cotton fibre. Action of heat, light and micro-organisms of cotton. 
The structure of animal fibre. Mercidisation of cotton. 

Preservation of foods : causes of spoilage of fats and protein foods, methods 
of preservation, methods of canning, preservation by chemical. Production of 
fruit juices, concentrate. -jams, jelies and other preserves. 

Clays—types, Kaolin, China, ball and fire- clay—their characteristics. 
Pottery: Natural body—common earthenware, stoneware. and compounded 
body. Firing of bodies. Glazing. 

A comparative study of coal, „ Coke, Electricity and Gas in cooking 

`- marufacture of' Coal Gas. 

Application of electricity in daily life-Lamp Heaters, Oven, Irons, 
Refrigerators, Telephone, Telegraph, Radio. 

` Infection— Sources, Channels of infection, modes of transmission òf infection 
~'—how! to avoid preventible diseases. 

Paper IL 3 vsi ` 100 marks 

' A: General Principles of Bio-chemistry of food :— 

Morphological. Biochemical and Bio-physical. 

B, Digestion and absorption of food. 

C. Metabclism agd-Nutrition. © 
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ye 


Biological values of different food materiala (Organic and Inorganic)— 
Metabolism of proteins, carbohydrate and fats and their singnificance— Water 
balance—mineral metabolism and their requirements—vitamins and their 
importance. Nutritive value of common food stuffs. i 

Principles of diet planning—normal diet -for individuals of different 
conditions of growth, development and work, Feeding the infant’ and the sick . 
—diet during pregnancy and lactation: 

Paper III Practical ssä 100 marks ' 

Experiment to determine the volumetric composition of air. Titration of 
acids and bases. Determination of hardness of water. Preparation of Soap. 
Determination of Saponification number of fats. Preparation of snows and 
creams The useof microscope Examination of various fibres and Fabrics 
under the microscope. Identification of fibres. Examination of faults. 
Canning of fruits and vegetables Evaluation of bleaching powder. 


Qualitative re-actions for carbohydrates. Determination of sugars. Acidic 
and enzymatic hydrolysis of starch. Proteolysis and Lipolysis. 

Examination and analysis of cereal, milk and milk products, fruits, fruit 
Juices, vegetables fats, fish, meat and egg end other miscellaneous .foods. 
Examination of canned and other processes food-stuff. : 

Preparation of diet for infant, children of different ages and adult diet and : 
evaluation of their nutritional values Use of Nutritional tables and charts. ; 

Home cookery—cereal, vegetables, meat, fish and egg. Cookery. 
Beverages. : j 

The.above syllabus may be changed by the Academie Council from time tò 

~ time on the recommendation of the Board of Under-graduate Studies or of -a i 
ieee) Gamal appointed by the Academic Council until such Board: is con- 
stituted. 


I.Se. Course 


1. House-hold Science—2 Theoretical Papers—-150) 200 marks, 
1 Practical paper— 50)" 
Paper 1 fis 75 marks 
Paper 2 ay 75 marks 
Paper 3 (Practical) 50 marks 


2. Social Science—Sy!labus same as in I.A. Papers and marks same as 
in I.A. 

3. Child-care and Training—Syllabus same as in I.A. Papers and marks - 
same as in I.A. i i 

4, House-hold Ait—Syllabus same as in I-A. Papers and marks asin I.A. 


Same As I.A. SYLLABUS 


B.Sc Course 
l. House-hold Science—8 papers oe 800 marks 
Paper 1 me ibs tee 100 marks 
Paper 2 See Le dee . 100 marks 
Paper 3 (Practical) ... i 100 marks 


. 2, Social Science—Syllabus same as in B.A. Papers and marks same as 
in B.A. 5 

:8..' Child-care and Training—Syllabus same as in B.A, Papers and marks 
asin B.A, i 


.4. House-hold Art—Syllabus same as in B.A, Papers and marks, asin 


G 


SENATE Houses: D. CHAKRAVARTI,- 


- The 14th May, 1956. o 


Registrat _, . 
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“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY. 


Notification No. 0/25%9/22 (Affl.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 1L of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to the University, the Chan- 
cellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension.of the 
affiliation already granted, the Surendranath College, Calcutta be affiliated in Junior Military 
Studies tothe I A. and I.Sc. standards with effect fiom the commencement of the session 


1956-57 with permission to present candidates at the examination in the subject from 1958 
and not. earlier, i 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 30th May, 1956. ` f Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No C/2583/104 (A ffl.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘‘Affiliation of Colleges” tothe University, the Chan- 
cellor has been ‘pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of the 
affiliation already granted, the Siliguri College be affliated in Biology to the 1.Sc: standard 
with effect from the commencament of the session 1956-57, with permission to present candi 
dates at the examination in the subject from 1958 and not earlier. 


Senate House, ; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 30th, May. 1956. Registrar. 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/2595/8 (Affi.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First -Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the “‘Affi'iation of Colleges’ to the University, ths Chan- 
cellor ha3 been pleased to approve of the: propos ıl of the Syndicate thatin extension of the 
affiliation already granted the Gokhale Memorial Girls’ College, Calcutta, be, affiliated in 
Alternative English to the I.Sc. standard and Alternative Bengali and additional paper in 
Alternative Bengali to the T.A. standard with effect from the session 1954 55 with permission 
to present candidates at these examinations in these subjects from 1956 and not earlier. 

The Chancellor has also been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that 
the College be affiliated in Alternative Hindi and Additional Paper in Alternative Hindi to 
the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with permission 
to present candidates at the examination in these subjects, from 1958 and, nob earliere 


Senate House, ae ; D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
The 30th May, 1956 3 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. CSR/20/58 


; In modification of this Office Notification No. CSR/3/56, dated the 30th January 1956, 
it is notified for general information that lhe revised syliabus in Mathematics for the B.A. 


and B.Sc. classes will be effective from the examination of 1960 and not 1958 as previously 
announced. 


The above ` decision was made by the Academic Council at their meeting held on 5th 
May 1956. : E 


Senate House, ` -> l l D. CHAKRAVARTY, - 
The 14th May, 1956 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, CSR/15/56 


It is notified for general information that the Senateton 28nd February. 1956, accepted 
the follgwing changes in Chapter KYXVIII of the Regulations relating to the degree of 
Doctor of Science as,adopted by tha Academic Council on 2nd. December, 1955, on. the recom- 
mendation of the Faculty of Agriculture. 
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The words ‘or Master of Science in Agriculture’ be inserted after the words ‘Master of 
Science’ in-— 

ti) line 1 under rule 1 : (ii) in line 3 under rule 7: (i) in line 3 under rule 8 and (is) 
in line 2 under rule 9. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 6th April, 1956 Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C8R/18/56 


It is notified for general information that the Senate on 22nd February, 1956 accepted 
the following changes in Chapter XXXVII of the Regulations relating to the M.Sc. exami- 
nation as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd December, 1955 on tha recommendation 
of the Faculty of Science.- 

“That the distribution of papers for the Psychology ‘‘A’' Course (p. 314) of the Regu- 
lations, 1955 edition be revised as follows :— 


Theoretical :— 


Paper I General Psychology 

Paper II Genetics and Physiological Psychology 
Paper IIT f Child and Educational Psychology 
Paper IV : Abnormal! and Social Psychology 


Paper V One of the following :— 
(i) Advanced Abnormal Psychology 
(if) Advanced Social Psychology 
(iit) Indian Paycholégy i 
(iv) Psychology of Aesthetics 


The above list may be added to or modified from time to time by the Board of Post. 
Graduate Studies in Peychology. 


Practical :— 
Three Papers (four days) 
Papers VI, VIL, VITI 
flenate House, D. CHAKRAVAR'I, 
The 6th April, 1956 Registrar, 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY $ 
Notification No. CSR/19/56 


It is notified for general informatioù that the Senate on 22nd February, 1956, accepted 
the following changes in Chapter XXXVII B of the R-gulations relating to the Certificate 
Course in Applied Psychology as adopted by the Academic Council on 2nd February, 1956 :— 


“That Rule 2 cf Chapter XXXVII B of the Regulations (page 335 of 1955 edition) be - 
replaced by the following :— 


‘2, A candidate who has passed ons of the undermentioned examinations or has other- 
wise satisfied the Council of the University College of Science that he possesses special 
qualifications for prosecuting the course, will be eligible for admission to the examination, 
provided that he has prosecuted a regular course of study in Applied Psychology for one 
academic session in the Post-Graduate Department of the University. 


Master of Arts or Science in Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects. 
Bachelor of Arts or Science with Psychology or in any one of the allied subjects,- 
Bachelor of Teaching I 5 
Bachelor of Medicine 
Allied subjects mentioned above are these :— 
Physiology, Anthropology, Philosophy, Physics, Mathematics and’ Statistics”. 
Senate House, , D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 6th April, 1956 a Registrar. 


o ; 


‘ 
5 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Notification: No. 0/2562/32 (Afi. ) 


Ti is ereby notified fer general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutia relatng to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges” io the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate thatin extension of 
the.affiliation already granted, the St. Xavier's College, Culcutta, be affiliated.in . Geo- 
graphy to the I.A. and I.Sc. standards with effect from “the commencement of the Session 
1956-57 with permission to present candidates at the examination in the subject from 1958 
and not earlier. : um, aerate a 


Senate House, : = p ope R D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 26th May, 1956 ; : _ Registrar. 
- : a . EUR . = at 


ee eee a ` CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
7 aai Xo 0/2556/106 am.) 


Thi is hereby notified for general information that under. Section 11 of. the.First Statutes ! 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges’’ to the University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension ofr . 
the affiliation already granted the Kharagpur College, Midnapore, be affil'ated in, English, - 
Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics and Philosophy to the B A. (Pass), standard “with 
effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with permission to present cindidates 
at the examination in the subjects from 1958 and hot earlier. ‘ 


+ Senate House, eos. & ce ae D. D. CHARRAVARII, 
“The 28rd May, 1956 - mae REN r ee : ; ‘Registrar. 
fodtovira UNIVERSITY 
Socks < Notifleatign No. ©/2575/57 (Af... g 


Thi is hatay noliied for general information that under Séotion 11of the First Stafdtes 
of the University of Calcutta relating tothe “‘Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the - 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension of ' 
the affiliation already graited the Muralidhar Girls’ Collegs, -.Calcutta;; be ‘affiliated in 
Mathematics and Commercial Arithmetic and Book- keeping to the I.A. stindard with effect 
from the commencenent of the session 1956 57 with permission to present candidates at tho 


- examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier, R ‘ 
-Senate House i D. CHAKRAVARTI, °*" 
The 28th May, 1956 . A 5 ae foie Registrar”, 
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„ıı. Of, the, important, things that, had happened, in Bengal by,the fone 
the eighteenth century came;.to a, close the, destruction, of her. industries, 
was ‘one of the most, important, because; of its disastrous consequences. 
Till the battle of Plassey., (1757 A.D;).gave the English the power, to 
dictate policy: in the administration, their commercial policy had. been. 
to purchase goods of Indian manufacture at cheap prices and sell,,them, 
in ı Europe | at a profit... Even, in this process the Hast India Company 
had ‘at times met with ‘opposition, Special x mention must be, made of 
the. well mown. case of Indian textile goods. , ‘Says Birdwood :— ad 

_ When the old. ‘Bast. India, Company began to import Indian 
silks with other Indian, stuffs into England, a „great , deal of exasperation 


PLETE I Ss i a 


was felt by ‘the home manufacturers. of cotton, woollen, | and silken, 
goods; and, at length the Legislature of this country _ (i. e. , England) x wag 
constrained to pass the ‘scandalous law. of 1706 nan 


A By, this law it, was enacted << that. froth, and after the 29th day, of 


` a a a DINOR tate A 
September, i701, all wrought. silks, Bengals and ‘sutis mixed with silk, 
or, herba, of the, manufacture of China, ‘Persia, „or ti the East indies, and 


all. calicoes, painted, dyed, ‘printed or ‘stained there, which are or ‘shall 


voy rer gd reat Lees ce Dae Lae 


be imported inta this Kingdom, shall not be worn or otherwise used in 


ERA P 
1 Birdwood, Industrial Arte of India. á 
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Great Britain; ea all nies ee -after that day, shall be ware- 
poneed or exported again ’ 


‘Cotton manufacture: obtained a footing in Europe long after the 
industry had become prosperous in” India. “ At a date before history : 
the art ‘was carried from India to Assyria and Egypt; but it was not 
until the thirteenth century that the cotton plant was introduced into 
Southern Europe where its wool was at first: used to-make paper. The. 
manufacture of it into cloth in imitation of the fabrics of Egypt and 
India was first attempted by the Italian States in the thirteenth century;, , 
_ from which it was carried into the” Low Countries, and: thence passed 
over to England in the ‘seventeenth _ century. In 1641 ° Manchester 
cottons > made up in imitation of \Indian. cottons, were -still-made of 
wool. But in vain did Manchester attempt to compete on fair free-trade 
principle, with the printed calicoes of. India; and gradually Indian 
chintzes became so generally ‘worn in England, to the detriment of the 
woollen and flaxen manufacturers of the country, as ‘to excite popular 
feeling against them.” * . í 


The Government passed thei law in ‘1721 prohibiting the wear of 
all printed calicoes whatever. It was modified in 1736 'so far that, cali- 
coes were allowed to be worn ‘* provided: the -warp thereof was. entirely 
of linen yearn. The law of 1700—passed previously—has ‘already been 
mentioned. These laws-were ‘particularly designed: for the protection 
of Spitalfields silk manufacture, but proved of little or no avail against 
the prodigious importation and tempting cheapness of Indian piece- 
goods at that time’. And the ‘British Government enforced a policy 
of -sheer selfishness. ‘The impartial verdict of -H. H.: Wilson - is 
emphatic :— f 

“ Tt iş also a melancholy instance of the wrong done to’ India by 
the country on which she has become dependent. . It was statéd in 
evidence (in 1813) that the cotton arid silk goods of India up to the 
period could be sold for a profit in the British market at a ‘price from 
50 to’60 per cent. lower than those fabricated in England. Tt conse- ` 
quently became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 70 and 
80 per cent. on their value or by positive prohibition. Had this not 
been the case, had not such prohibitory. duties and decrees existed, the 
mills of Paisley and’ Manchester would have been stoppéd at their out- 
set and. could not surely have been again set in motion, even by the 
power of steam. They were created by the sacrifice of the’ Indian 
manufacture. “Had India been’ ‘riclenendents she would’ have retaliated; 


a Birdwood. Industrial Arte of India, `` 9 
a Ibid. s ys 
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would have imposed prohibitive duties' upon British goods, and would’ 
“ihus ‘have preserved her own productive industry from ‘annihilation. 
This act of self-defence was not permitted her; she was at the mercy: of 
the stranger. British. goods were forced upon her without’ paying any 
duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed the arm of political in- 
justice to keep down and ultimately strangle a competitor with’ whom 
he ‘could not have’ conteided on’ equal terms.” * 

And the industries in England for whose prosperity the Indian ' 
industries were destroyed owed their existénce and prosperity to money: 


from: Bengal.. Wrote Dean W. R: ee in his essay of the Future of | 


they English race :— 
“ The-industrial revolution ‘cathe upon us; it changed ‘the whole 


face of'the country and the character- of' the people....The first, 


impetus was'given ‘by the plunder’ of Bengal, which’, after the victories 
of Clive, flowed inte the country in a broad stream for about 30 -years.: 
This ‘ill-gotten wealth played the same part: in stimulating English 
industries as the ‘ five milliards ’ exticier from France did for 
Germany-after 1870.” ° - 

The plunder of Bengal’ by -Clive thus provided the sepia for 
English industries which were fostered by iniquity as far as Bengal and: 
India were concerned. The ‘selfish policy was never abandoned by 
England. When the-invention-of the powerloom in Europe completed’ 
the ‘destruction of the'handlooin industry in Bengal and the first.cotton- 
mill was: established in Bengal in 1818 (at Fort: Gloster near Calcutta) 
England once again acted towards India with injustice. 

The‘ plunder of Bengal continued: History: blushes to-record the 
plunder of Cliveʻand his successors. ‘‘ Brown, whom Clive employed: 
to ‘lay out-his «pleasure grounds; was amazed ‘to see in the house: of his- 
ndble employer’a chest which:had once been filled with: ‘gold ‘from: the 
treasury of Moorshedabad, and could not understand how the conscience 
of fhe criminal could suffer him to’ sleep with .such an object so near 
to his bedchamber.’”’ © Such :was his greed that when. he came out as 
Governor of Bengal for the second -time he could not resist: the. tempta- 
tion of cheating Emperor Shah Alam of a lakh of rupees | on the plea 
that the amount would.be paid to the King of England by the Emperor’s 
Ambassador to secure permission to transfer „British soldiers to his 
service. The sordid. story had been: told. by’ the: ambagsador-elect 
Mirza I’tesamuddin the: first educated Bengali: who. went to ‘England 

.(1765 A.D.). T _ No wonder 'Clive’s: attempt to -“* purify the PESE s 


4 Mill, History of ‘India Y Wilson's continuation): ` 
5 Inge, hel tee can Ys. P 
6 Macaulay, Essa $ 
* History of the "Famil y of Mirza T'tesamuddin; 
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service,” rby, prohibiting , icit, gains did nobimeet- with. ‘success: because |; 
of the. stiff resistance ofthe; Civil Servants, culminating. inan. actualy: ” 
mutiny of. two hundred military, officers. tin REIS ty > Rahn > SAM 

Clive’ $, Successor Jn: ofice— Warren. Hastings—-was: himself. profi- :. 


Ae in the ‘profession of, plunderer and so. a. good judge: DSE Ms 
He wrote: thus :— 


pot ae Coe S ay 2g veh "oa , It 

_ “ The Englishman: i is quite a different. PE i Tndia the, a 
name, of an; Englishman . iis, ,;both , , his. protection and,ja sanction. for 

offences, which, he would, not ,dare to commit: at’ home: E E T E ET 

a ov jbhere ‘isone great „consequence 7, „said Tord Teignmóuth, i 

“ which I should think likely to result from a general; influx of Euro; ; 
peang into the. Anterior of uthe, country, sie Lonel intercourse with: the 


aye, D. Eua. do depreciate. their pa the ae ‘Baropeapy 
charectets,: Ole Ak ae te Coca aC. eon sa. Teed She 
TA little later Sir Thomas Munro EE ET in England- :—\! ‘I; fing | 
no ee traders, whether. their, habits are ; quiet: or. A when, :. 
they quit this country; they are very seldom quiet:>when,: ‘they. find, ; 
themselyes among an ;unresisting people over, whom „they, can exercise 
their authority, for, every ;trader going into India is. considered, .as .s0me | 
person , connected . with Government..! -Ii have, heard .that,,within.. these. 
` two or, three years, I,.think, in. Bengal in 1810, ‘private traders, ‘indigo 
merchants, have, put, inhabitants, of., the country inthe, stocks,. have.. 
assembled their followers and given ibattle to. each other and that many 
have -been wounded. ??:? ar > siti, Wed. iy. tek, AE wae A a ee 
: The. execrable behaviour; of the. English: in. India was. aorta by 
some Englishmen ,,in . England. -- Campbell’s The .Pleasures of Hope. 
was. written, during the closing .years. of. the, eighteenth, century. n, In;it,,- 
the. poet referred to: the English jin India and.,wrote thus :—-. ` 


ati dal 


Yri 
PARS Dia’! peace desdénd''‘to 'triurnpli and th'saye, UOM e puen 
“When fréeborh Britons !éross’d the! Thdiäń wave? aian Waa 
HU AH no! to ‘thére than Romie’s ambition true; PERCU e 
‘The ‘Nurse cf’ Freedont ‘gave ‘it’ riot ‘to’ you ee eee’ 
“ She’ the bold route’ of Birope’s 8 guilt eae a a 


"And, "in thé match of’ nations! Jed the' yah? ee Ne: cai pee 


j$ Be ie PEME aieiaa! e eg 


Soh 


WA 


aag ae ap Sepper Guo 

"4t Rich in thè gems iof. India’s gaudy zone,’ 1.. 04" pare 

"aai And: plunder piled! from Kingdoms not’ their own, . fo axth 

` a Degenerate: trade! thy. minions could despise.“ . `u; ay, 
The heart- born anguish. ofna Thenea erien 


3a Minutes of Evidence (18189 
Monroe. Jabi uny 


, a | 
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3 isf“ Could: lock, with! impious hands, their téeming':storé, 
vienti, While, famish;d nations, died along.thé.shore; ..' œo 
oy, , aff Could, mock, the ‘groan, ofi fellow-men; and .bear sr 
1o .-Dhe curse. of, Kingdoms, peopled ieee eed is, Tiia 
ne if Gould, stamp, ‘disgrace jon, manis polluted name, 
5 i" |. And, barter, with their gold, :etérnal. shame 39) 


“But though their: condict!'made! poets "and" siesta ‘in! jidi own' 
countrythang down!their heads ‘in! shidinie!'it-did not’dissuadé them’ from 


the--sinful! course‘ of action! théy: had! been ‘following.’ ' True'!“‘ the great 


feminej:in'Bengal! in’ 1770" aroused ‘tlie attention ‘of ‘Englishmen to the 
defects ‘of } theis East ‘India: Compahy’s! administration’! . ©. and was 


followed by. the’ Regulating -Act'in 1774; by"Pitt’s India Actin 1784,” 4 ` 


but India- was. not: freed ‘of tlie!iniquities' of Englishmen: ‘The ‘tales of: 
traffic are disfigured by incidents which throw sombre shadows ‘over ' 


the»scenes they: depict ‘They: |culminated: ‘in ‘the:‘most-august of ‘pro- 


ceédings''which ithe! ‘British! -Parliarhent: has ever ‘witnessed—the : 


impeachment of Warren Hastings. The proceedings. dragged ‘ them- 
selves out,for.seven years (1788-95). . The,.cost. of.. the defence ruined 


Hastings ;and, left rhim,{dependent, upon, ithe, generosity: of, the Court of... 


Directors of: the East, India ;Company...| Though Hastings. was declared , 


not-guilty in this trial uk vindicated the cause of right and justice.. 
As „Morley, has put dt" Burke is, „Satit fled to our lasting reverence as 


Wa DIEN 


the first apostle and great upholder of integrity, mercy, ; and honour in,’ 


i 


the relation between, his countrymen and their humble dependents. naa” 
|. What little the blunders ; left, for the ‘people. was taken away by the | 


Gagat 


decoration of the industries in ‘Bengal which I had, been a never-failing , 


source of income for’ the people making them able in times of tempo- 
Wyrh ton at rag pR eee q ft wy) 
‘rary, distress caused by failure of a crop 
ae Vee Neng lurbobs O gi diate) apergagie bey bee yp 


cyclone. 


AVG t irt lz; a 
of some, other European 3 ‘nations, ‘their objective’ was, ais we have said 
Flop aptly ati 
before, to ' purchase todian’ products at a ‘cheap rate and sell them in 


Europe at a profit, s they had r no political power their trade haa onė' 


ni hh »} | 
redeeding feature. hey had their investments in cash’ and conmo- 
pai ih i t it bs ies EB 


dities. b „price of the co ommodities sent was “alist negligible. 


les. Host byd il ot the 


Eyen Munro who did not leave, India) Ail” 1807, with his' vast’ experiens" 


` 4 ve A al i ily 
of the country and J its, ‘people, could nob an anticipate! ‘the change’ that ‘was 


in’ “the. offing and any ‘copsiderable increase in thé! demand for 


ruj 


or the ‘effects of 'a flood’ or a 


onst bs dao abant kp dy somrer ph 
s long as the 'Byitish ir in’ india were. mere ‘traders, like’ theinbers 


British m nufactures iby. Indians; ‘anléss by. very slew. ‘Sieps amid at'a 


Soest ject Poystyheg 


if. = 
very ‘distant period.” He’ wrote : = 


Jo Campbell, Pleasures of Hope. . e 
11 Romesh C. Dutt, England and India. | Ce wa 
12° Morley, Burke. ` a 
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“ No: nation: will take from.another what it.can furnish’ cheaper 
and better itself. -In India almost’ every article which the! inhabitants 
require is made chéaper and better: than -in Europe. Among-these are 
all cotton and silk: manufactures; ‘leather, paper, domestic utensils of 
brass and iron, and ‘implements of agricultare: ' Their coarse’ woollens, ’ 
though bad, will‘always keep ‘their. ground’ from’ their ‘superior cheap- 
ness,- their finer camblets are- warmer-and more lasting than-ours:’? °°. 

‘Glassware, he said, was in little request, except with a very few» 
principal natives, .and.among. them. is -confined.to’ mirrors; and‘ lamps; 
and‘-it: is only such‘tiatives ‘as-are much connected withthe Europeans . 
who purchase these articles. “ They keep them, not to gratify their: own 
taste; butito display’ to their European friends; when. they. receive. their- 
occasional visits; and àt omnes ES as out a as- useless : 
incumbrances. . : f E 

.Om: the other fea ‘in eres sto ode: fou ndis: to England, T 
Nanas theld that India was capable: of. supplying $ to. any“ extent most: 
of-the' articles at that’ time, imported.. i 

“°° Tt:may-not be out of place to sats what yont told- ofthe simpli i: 
habit’ of the. Indians.—‘“ What'the' European‘ tr fraderieats "and drinks: in’ ' 
one month, would: make a very: ‘decent ' ‘mercantile profit for the - ee 
for- twelve.’ Se 3 E g wh gti get eG ye ge ted ' 

_ The. invesinients of ‘the Bufopeans, tended t to ‘increase’ production: : 
and keep the manufacturers _busy. © os - 

The Eüròpean” tiddens did, not confine’ their cane to” Däcóa; i 
Murshidabad-and’ ‘Caleutta only, in Bengal, “but” Penetisted into” ane 
mofussil centres of manufacture. 

‘In the year 1784, when’ the British had ‘been strengthening their 
political power, the Supreme Council ‘at Caléutta instituted an enquiry 
into, the nature and circumstances of the trade of „the French Bast ` 
India Company. in “Bengal. iie., ‘Bengal; Bihar, ` and Orissa). The. 
letters received from different places go, to show that the French algo 
carried: on trade 1 in the interior.. 

_ The Chief, of Patna wrote to say. that ‘the’ French East India ' 
Company.. and Nation had, since 1763. carried on. trade in. Saltpetre ‘and’ 
coarse Calico “Cloths. Their Saltpetre- they, had’, regularly receivéd’ 7 
from the Agents of the English Fast India Company their portion of’ 
it being. annually eighteen thousand maunds of 76 Sicca weight at a 
price of- Ely Rupees, 8-8-0 per maund. Their trade in Callico was 
practically limited to ‘ the Districts of Shaw Abad between the rivers 

e l h~ 
13 ers Major General Sir Thomas Munro: ` 
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ofi Soane.and Carumnassa whera so many’ weavers: ee as- make about 
six ‘thousand: pieces: Gurrah,Cloths-in a year.’”"*- 

‘The Chief.of Cossimbazar: wrote: thus of the French and Dutch 
factories there—‘‘ The trade of the former has been so very small: for 
‘many -years past that if-they. ever possessed: any exclusive privileges 
it isino-longer:known to -the people -here;:the latter. who have kept 
up: an investment in this place, who have a- large ‘Factory with large 
‘grounds -annexed; have no: particular privileges -without: the limits of 
their factory—they have their own -goldar’s or brokers to whom they 
‘make advances, .and: these -people are- responsible to whom, and should 
‘any’ manufacturer‘ be indebted to:them, beyond their- factory they are 
obliged to apply by their Vakeels to the established country Courts of 
‘Justice; they are indeed. no -more than any other merchants- of the 
‘country, excepting within ‘the ‘limits of ‘their ney: where they 
exercise every authority.” + ; ’ 

. The- report ‘of the Chief’ of ee ‘was as.‘ follows—‘‘ Four 
gentlemen-of the’French Nation are named ‘to me} as being the first 
residents at Jugdea, .... they: were not-there together but succeeded 
each- other-as Residents. . . "The year in which the: Factory. was..estab- 
lished cannot be ascertained, but-it is known. that one ‘Nursing of 
‘Sooner: Gong-was Head: Duloll of these 'Aurungs and: that: a. dependant 
‘of: his, one Rotton Monick, acted in that capacity both the French and 
Finglish Factories... ... ete 

The report of the Mendent: of Maulda was that—‘“In 1765 a 
‘man named ‘Sevickram...*.'. ‘Shaving made a contract at Chander- 
nagore with: Mr. Chevalier, came ‘to'his own ‘residence ‘and: purchased 
‘goods* for himin the same manner as- other purchased. ‘This business 
lasted about- a year. ‘In the:year'1767 a:person ‘named ‘Conny: Sircar 
came to'Malda to: purchase cloths ‘arid trade in: other articles -on ‘the 
-part : of ‘Mr. Chevalier, - not as a servant ‘but as .a‘factor: or contractor 
receiving a commission’ onthe transactions. ‘He hoisted the French 
‘flag over “the house in which. .he carried on -his business, :as the 
Gomastahs of ‘English gentlemen” then. used. to hoist -the English flag. 
‘He ‘provided goods: by - contract -with the .merchants: and dealers . of 
Malda, and set: up Factories in the Moffusil, one, at Colligang and one 
.at.Mahanandpore ;. where. he engaged a few looms not belonging to the 
English Company. .... . oar r 

The Resident ak Rungnoré wrote i say that—“ Mr.. ehevalick 
was deputed in 1754 or 1755 from Chandernagore to carry .on a, trade 


14 Bengal Past and Present—April-June. 1909, 
35 Ibid. 

16 Thid. ' : 

a7 Ibid. e 
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for the French, East. India, Company with, Assam. : ‘He ‘established: a 
trade and settled at Gualparah. .. On thei cgpture: of Chandernagore -by 
the, English the jtrade| on the .part.of,,the French:Company. with Assam 
was discontinued. qasa”? JA asot oti iy ober aE peur cubase 
. | ‘The Resident at, Sonnamooky, -wrote|; thataali Brior to:thes year 
1768 they (the .French) :proyided -anly through thenGomastahs, in- that 
year Monor Le., Seigneur, came into Beetbhoom ʻandrobtained a: few 
‘Beghas,' of .iground,, from valı Ghussein „who resides! at, Sapour,-lnamed 
Anund Chand. OQOn,this. spot, he built,a house, and termed «it:.a) factory; 
‘where she, hoisted the,‘French. colours’, pestablished vguards,nand - made 
advances a Gurahs through , Dollolls, to, the amount, of s>Rs.r1,25 ,000 
annually. . <ul? puii dju Salt 05 isadi nos at vgs ot bowtie 
a lhe Superintendent, of Haul ceote that the French: went, there 
in 1766 and ‘; it-is"believed that-the,extent oftheir purchases was: from 
30 to 40,000 rupees each year.” 3? > : = reban MASI SUDISZS 
zo} The Resident at; Bauleah{wrote;thatithe Erench Hast;India Com- 
pany: never- possessed -any xegulan. factory _orn-éstablishment sini the 
division but rented..a small- house, about,;1775 near, Rampore . {i where 
they provided.a quantity-ófi the icountry.iwound silk under the. inspection 
oat management ofia Native Gomastah; -| bernis , ad tansy Seufeil 
“At + Commercolly .the:French, hadi,no}.establishment.,, But, the 
Resident of Keerpoy wrote Lines the.. peace: of 11 768.,the, even had 
provided. sci atau eer yeaty 1766. to: the yeas, 1774 Shen 
he’ quitted the:Factory, from whichıtime to. the.,breaking..out.of,, the 
last: War her: inves tment _was phe ea and othien Pad 


tahs- porki a Gah fans oorchandies? to “the oe of, near, D, take of 
rupees; -with : this! fund they; ; conducted]. their; i business till. ithe, end of © 
1770. © In 1771 they beganito collect. their outstanding , balances. and ip 
1773: they: removed their effects, and, : left, the AUN anu i adon 
At Radnagore': ‘a French 'gentlemanis ‘said: to-have resided-on :the 
part of ‘the French’ Bast: India! Conipany ‘4! tosprovide.an Investment, of 
Raw Silk ahd- Cotton’ ‘piéce:Zoods', but: chiefly piece -goods;handc those 
of the’ firier- assortments nanutdchired inithis spart ofthe country sL 
‘At Savtipore ‘the Dutéh' Had cbiistatitly made dädhëy cöntfacts 
deliverable at Chinsurah while E; during the - year’. 11775278 andu 
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Me. Billow a. French. gentleman. hired: a small. Bungalow ” and 
& purchased a few. cloths on his own account.” 24+ 

‘Thus European traders went to. various places | in the- ETA 
where: their advances. gave fillip to local manufacture. As long as the 
British were not: rulers of the country they could not oppress the manu- 
- facturers at will. But with their assuming political power their attitude 
changed; and they. began to pay the manufacturers less than fair price 
for the goods purchased. And their attitude underwent- complete 
change when the puppet Nawabs at Murshidabad were shorn of all 
‘power and relegated to the background with pensions depending on the - 
mercy of the English, and Britain began to manufacture goods for sale 
in India. This change was thus described by Bholanath Chunder :— 

“ Tt (the policy of the British Government in India) may be 
summarised as a policy wholly and purely of interest, and not of duty. 
At first prohibitive, next aggressive, then suppressive, it, has at last 
become ‘repressive—setting botmds to native ambition -for anything 
approaching. commercial rivalry. In name, it advocates free trade. 
Tn fact, it upholds a gigantic monopoly. The whole history of that 
policy—of the gradual steps taken to elaborate its frame-work, and of 
the changes introduced from time to time to mature, harden, and set 
it in the mould in which it exists and works at the present day— 
cannot but leave on the mind the impression that ‘selfishness combined- 
with insincerity, is the essential of all commercial legislation by 
England. with, reference to India, and that the break-up and repression 
of the Indian industry being the great object of that legislation, it Has: 
` been the most efficient cause of the decay and ruin of Indian manu- 
factures—which are now like a star whose nen survives, money space 
no longer contains its substance.’ 75- i 

How. rapid was. the evil effect of the policy of the British would 
be apparent from „the following remarks about the fate of Dacca made 
by H. J. S. Cotton :— 

‘Tt was during the time of the Mogul Government that this city. 
reached the zenith of its prosperity. When it passed under British 
administration the population was estimated at two hundred thousand 
souls. In 1787 the exports of Dacca muslin to ‘England amounted to 
£300, 000; in 1877 .they had ceased altogether. The arts of spinning 
and weaving, which for ages, afforded employment to a numerous and 
industrious population, have now w Fiind gmiies which were 
formerly. in a state of affluence have K le N to deson ‘the town: and 
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betake themselves to the villages for a livelihood. .. . ~ ~ Not a year- 
passes in which the local officers do not bring to the notice of Govern- 
ment that the manufacturing classes are becoming impoverished.” 28 
The following figures showing the value of the cotton goods alone - 
sent out from England to parts east of the Cape of Good Hope, mainly : 
to India, from 1793 to 1800 would go to show the growing prosperity of 
the manufacture of cotton goods in England at the cost of the- Indian ; 
industry :— g 


Year ending 5th January 


1794 £ ` 156 
1795 £ 77` 
1796 . £ 12 
"1797 £2,501 
1798 . £ 4,486. 
1799 a n .. £ 7,817 
1800 £ 19,575 


The valde of these TE increased rapidly till in 1813—the year | 
when the Charter of the East India Company was renewed —it : Bad 
risen to £1,08,824. i 

The people engaged in the manufacture of ation goods became . 
e e and agrioto soon grew to be the universal industry of 
India. f 

l Reference has already been made to the ‘ ‘soandaloas law”? of 1660. ` 
“The intention of the law was to establish prosperous industries , in 
Fingland:on the ashes of the prosperous industries in India. : 

This intention was also apparent in the policy ‘adopted towards 
silken manufacturers of fabrics. The industry had been prosperous 
even before the days of the Hast India Company. “ It is on record 
that in 1577 Shaik Bhik, of Maldah, sent three ships of Maldahi cloth _ 
to Russia by the Persia Gulf.” 7” The British weayers had. begun to 
be jealous of Bengal weavers whose silk fabrics ‘were. imported _ into" 
England, and a deliberate endeavour was now made to use the political 
power obtained by the Company to discourage the manufacturers “of ; 
Bengal in order to promote the manufacturers of England. In their ' 
general letter to Bengal, dated the- 17th March, 1769, the, Company ` 
desired that the -manufacture of raw silk should be encouraged in’ 
Bengal, and that of manufactured silk fabrics should be discouraged. ' 
_ And they also recommended that the silk-winders should be forced to” 

work in the Company’s factories, and prohibited from working in their” i 
own. homes.” 


26 ane Economic Problem i® ‘East and West,” ~ 1908. 
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“In the Ninth Report of the House of Commons Select: Committee 
‘on Administration of Justice in India, 1783, we read: the following ' 
remarks :— ; 

The letter contains a patei plan of policy, both of compulsion 
and encouragement, which must in a considerable degree operate 
destructively to the manufactures of Bengal. Its effects must be (so far 
as-it could operate without being eluded) to change the whole face of 
that industrial country, in order to render it a field of the produce of 
crude materials subservient to the manufactures of Great Britain.” 

The importance of the silk industry in Bengal can be understood 
when we find that the East India-Company founded a factory at 
Cossimbazar some five or six miles south of Moorshidabad in 1658. In 
1681 out. of. £2,30,000 sent out by the Company as ‘‘ investment ” for 
Bengal.£1,40,000 was assigned to this ‘silk agency at Cossimbazar. In 
1776 Bengal silk is said to have driven all competitors except Italian 
and China silks out of the market. Lord Valentia visited Cogsinibazar 
in 1802 and has left a detailed description, of the importance of this 
industry in Bengal. He has said that though Cossimbazar was, the 
greatest station for silk in possession of the East India Company and 
nominally took.the lead, there were other- centres also such as Maldah, 
Bouleah,-,Comimercolly, Radhanagore and Rungpore. In ‘Cossimbazar 
(Junjipur), said -Valentia ‘‘ the. people looked healthy; and I under- 
stand it is by no means a deleterious employment, and certainly in many 
` respects is advantageous, as very young children can be employed, and 
` the eight crops of the common-cocoon enable pet to earn sufficient to 
. maintain them the whole year.” ** i 

© The points in this statement which should be noted are :— 

(1) The silk worms were bred by women and children; 

(2) Even young children could be employed in the industry; 

(8) The employment was not deleterious; 

(4) The cocoon’ rearing industry enabled the people to earn suff- 
cient to maintain them during the whole year. : 

Thus this industry was a great economic asset to the people and, 
provided remunerative occupation even for women and children. 

The deterioration and ultimate :destruction of this industry was 
a calainity for the people of Bengal. 

‘What the destruction of the major industry of cotton ee 
meant to the pedple would be evident: from the report of Dr. Buchanan 
who conducted a survey of some districts of Bengal under the direction 


of the Supreme Government of Bengal, under orders of the Court of 
: È ' 
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Directors of the East India Company, dated the 7th January, 1807. 
- In Dr. Buchanan’s survey of Dinajpur district we find that cotton 
/ spinning occupied the leisure hours of ‘‘.all the women of higher rank, 

and of the greater part of the farmers’ wives.” Rs. 3 per year was 

the annual income each woman made by spinning in her afternoon. 

-The total value of raw cotton bought by the spinners -in: the District 

was Rs. 2,50,000 the value of the ‘yarn made was Rs. 11,65,000—the 

profit of the women was, therefore, Rs. 9,15,000.”° 

“The allied industry of dyeing kept many hands engaged. Need: 
less to say that with the decay of ‘the cotton and silk weaving 
industries it also languished and ultimately disappeared. 

Like Bombay and Madras (Cochin) Bengal-had developed a er, 
shipbuilding industry. In 1800 the Governor General. (Lord Wellesley) 
wrote to his 'masters in England :— 


“ The port of ' Calcutta containg ‘about 10,000 tons - -of -shipping 
built j in India, of a description calculated for the ‘conveyance ‘of’ cargoes 
to Hngland......-. -. From ‘the' quantity of private tonnage now at-com+ 
.mand in the port of Calcutta, from the state-of perfection which ‘the 
art of ship-building has “already attained in Bengal (promising -a still, 
more rapid progress and supported by abundant-and increasing supplies 
of timber), it is certain that the port will always be. able -to furnish 
tonnage, to whatever ‘extent: may be required, for conveying to the ‘port 
of London the trade of the private British merchants of Bengal.” ' - 

““ A proposal. was made in 1758, for having a dock in Bengal for 
the reception of His Majesty’s ships ‘in ‘case the -squadron ‘should ` 
winter here’. This led to the formation ‘of the Kidderpore Docks :at - 
a place called Surnam’s Garden, so called from William Surnam, who 
went in 1714‘ on ambassy to the Great Mogul. 

“ To Colonel Henry Watson who was Chief Tir to Governi- 
ment, unquestionably belongs the-honour' of having established the first 
dock yards in Bengal. ‘His: penetration led him to perceive the 
‘advantagious position of the Bay of Bengal in reference to the countries: 
lying ‘to the east and west of-it. ‘He felt.that if the English marine 
‘was placed on an -efficient footing, we must remain masters ‘of ‘the 
eastern seas. He, therefore, obtained a grant of land from’Government 
at Kidderpore, for the establishment of -wet' and dry docks, ‘and .of a 
marine yard in which every facility should :be created for building, 
repair ‘and equipping vessels of war and merchants. His works were 
commenced in 1780. He spent ten lakhs of rupees on “these -docks. 


Near-the docks*he created a-windmill; but as it commanded a-view of 
; a 
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a native’s zenanah the native went’ to law. and obtained a decree that 
-the -windmill .should be pulled down. 

‘ In the year 1781 Colonel. Watson launched the Nonsuch frigate 

l of 36 guns, which was constructed under his own directions by native 

workmen, and proved remarkable for ‘her speed. He devoted his time 
and his fortune to this national undertaking for eight years, and in 
1788 launched another frigate, the Surprise of 32 guns; but ‘his re- 
sources were. by this time exhausted; and having sunk ten lakhs of 
‘rupees ‘in his -dockyard he was obliged to relinquish it. The docks 
afterwards were purchased -by James Kyd,.an East Indian gentleman, 
who not only.endeavoured to stir up his own ‘section of the community 
- to iseek ‘an -honourable independence by their .own -exertions,. instead 
of wasting ‘their lives in the subordinate-position of ‘clerks, but himself 
set them the example of independententerprise in the large docking 
establishment ‘which -he conducted at Kidderpore...... 

“Before the year 1780. Bengal was almost entirely dependanton 
Surat, Bombay,.Damann’ and ‘Pegu for:shipping. ..'. . . 

“ In 1795 the Indian Government issued the lorin — 

“The Governor General in Council adverting,to the importance 
of ship-building -to ‘the settlement, and with. a view to encourage the 
same has thought proper to<abolish from this date, the customs “hereto- 
fore ‘collected on tirhber, imported, as well by sea, as from the Upper 
Provinces. (SD.) C. Shakespeare, Sub- Secretary to cioveroment, Fort 
William, November 30, 1795.° 

' Between, 1781 and .1800, thirty-five vessels, averaging 17,620 
tong were built in Calcutta, and from 1781 to 1820 'the number built 
was two hundred and thirty-seven.” *° 

But the progress and prosperity of the ship-building industry in 
India, could:not) be:tolerated: bythe British. Taylor has said :— 

‘“ The ‘arrival in the port’of London of Indian produce in Indian- 
built ‘ships created a sensation among the monopolists which could not 
have’ been exceeded if-a hostile fleet had appeared in the Thames. The 
ship-builders of the port of'London took the lead in raising the cry 
of alarm: they declared that their business was on the point ‘of ruin, 
and :that the ‘families of :all the i in England were certain 

to ‘be reduced to starvation.’ 

This unjust cry prevailed; for blood is thicker than water. ‘The 
Court of Directors‘of the ‘Hast ‘India Company prohibited the employ- 
mént,ot ‘Indian ships in the trade between England ‘and India. Lord 
Wellesley - endeavoured to obtain -the admission of Indian -ships and 
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their cargoes into the ports of England on’ terms approaching in some 
degree to reciprocity but. his efforts on this point caused great oppo- 

sition at home—embarrassed ‘considerably his government, and was the — 
cause of the treatment he received in England in 1807. N 

' The Court of Directors. stuck to their decision and advanced, 
among others, the following.curious argument :— 

“The native’ sailors of India are...on their- arrival here, led 
into scenes which soon divest: them of the ‘respect and awe they had 
entertained in India for the European character... .. The contemp- 
‘tuous reports which they disseminate on their return cannot fail to have 
a very unfavourable influence upon the minds of our Asiatic subjects, 
whose reverence for our character, which has hitherto. contributed to 
maintain our-supremacy in. the Hast, will be gradually. changed .'... and 
the effects of it may’ prove domiingatal, S ' e a 

This was the. “ political view ’’ which was ‘trotted out as an argu- 
mént prohibiting the entry of Indian ships. manned by Indians into 
the port of London. . It is a clear case’ of i conscience making comenda of 
people. ` - 

Tt is ‘oarlainly sad to trace ’’ the destruction of the major indus- 
tries of Bengal by the British but not “ long to. tell ”. : 

The money squeezed from: Bengal’ made for the prosperity of 
British industries. ‘‘ The introduction of expensive implements, or 
processes, involves a large outlay; it is not worthwhile for any man’ 
however energetic, to make the attempt, unless he has a. considerable . 
command of capital‘and has access to large markets.” „ Bengal supplied 
the capital for British industries and their products were ree i on | 
the Indian market. : he : + 

“ Before Plassey was fought and won; sa balore the stream of 
' treasure ‘began to flow to England the industries “of, our country 
(England) were at a'very low ebb. Lancashire spinning and weaving 
were on'a par with the corresponding industry- in India so far as 
machinery was concerned; but the skill which had made Indian cottons 
a mare of manufacture was wel wanting i in any of. the Westerii 
nations.’ : gr 
. -Bengal industries. which had heath aoveloaed lowly but vrei 
had to be killed to improve British industries and the unscrupulous 
British’ did ` not hesitate to'destroy them. `. ETAS 

The economic oracles of England impressed it upon the people of 
Bengal that their-distress caused by the destructions of théir industries 
was in sttict accorddnce with economic laws. They told the Indian 
that he had a mission to supply Europe with raw materials as they had 
told. the American farmer that he had a mission to supply Europe with 
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wheat and flour because he could do-it cheapest. The Americans 
declined to listen to the siren song and getting their first start in inter- 
national trade as food-producers they built factories and iron works 
with the money secured by their--wheat and beef and cotton exports. 
But India was at the mercy of the foreigner who destroyed her flourish- 
ing industries and reduced -her people from prosperity to penury to 
serve his selfish end. 

- Bengal which had never been `a purély agricultural province-soon 
degerierated into one depending solely on the insecure industry of 
agriculture. And in 1983 an English Governor of Bengal said—‘‘ The 
Province is not poor. in natural resources or in manpower; but there 
must, I feel, be some maladjustment somewhere in »% system which 
keeps a vast agricultural population, groaning under a load of debt, 
eking out a narrow and penurious’ existence and yet, in most districts, 
lacking useful ‘occupation for nearly nine months out of the twelve.” 

Had the speaker taken the trouble to study the history of Bengal 
under his countrymen he could easily have seen that the maladjustment 
which surprised him was the creation of his unscrupulous countrymen— 
the inevitable result of their policy regarding the industries of India. 

The so-called battle of Plassey’ was fought in 1757 and won ‘by 
the British through the ‘forgery of Clive and the treachery of 
Mir Jafar. „And by the end of. the century the British had succeeded 
in reducing industrial Bengal into agricultural Bengal—replacing 
prosperity by poverty in the land. 
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a , ‘THE DEFINITION OF MOTIF 


Tt has been objected that’an injunction is hard; to grasp because- 
springs of action have not been determined: An answer to this objec- ' 
tion is as follows. The result of an action cannot be a- motive since 
the result of an action isopen toa puzzling dilemma viz. it is: either. 
an pre-existent object or a non-existent’ one. If a result’ already exists: 
then nobody tries to bring it about. Again, if a result is non-existent 
then it is unreal like the horns of a hare. As such it cannot logically: 
act as a motive since a motive of this type has never been experienced. 

Tf you say that a result which is desired is a motive then it may. 
be as well said that the very desira constitutes the motive of an action , 
but not the result. Our desire for obtaining a result may be excessive. 
But if the means to an end is not determined then nobody can reason- 
ably undertake an action. A man who desires heaven does: not 
simply make a show of an action in order to attract a large number-of 
. audience. The exact means to the real good should be his springs 
of action. The people’also behave in this fashion when they transact 
worldly matters. They learn from the mediéal treatises written by 
the great physicians’ that the myrobalan fruit remedies a few' 
diseases. When they fall a victim to these diseases they use it. 
Considering that food appeases hunger a hungry person sets to take 
food. Therefore what is conducive to the well-being of a person is 
his motif. 

The above hypothesis is not sound. Does a means to the well- 
being stimulate one’s activity, being itself. known or unknown? A 
means which is not known as such does not stir our activity. If a 
person does not learn the medicinal properties of a myrobalan fruit 
from any source whatsoever then he, being ill, cannot use if as a 
remedy. Therefore source of the knowledge of a means is really a 
mover. How do we know that the means in question leads to the end 
in question? When the means and the end are tangible we ‘know 
them in their true colour Ry the joint mtthod of agreement and 
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difference. When the end is invisible the means to this end is learnt 
only from the verbal authority. Therefore, an authoritative word 
excites our inclination for a work. ‘Such a word by itself (7.e. if its sense 


` is not properly understood) does not set up our activity. If it had 


done so then it would have behaved like the wind etc. If a word, being 
itself not properly grasped, makes us move as the wind, or a demon or 
a bad king does then a man should undertake a work whenever he 
hears a word but does not understand its sense. Such a conjecture is 
absurd. For this reason, a word impels to action when its sense is 
thoroughly grasped. Inflexions, indicative of subjunctive mood, 
cannot impel a person to undertake a work simply revealing the motif 
of an action. A word is distinct from other sense-organs viz. the eyes 
etc. since it communicates its meaning. In spite of this distinction it 
is the instrumenta] cause of the knowledge of its meaning which it 
conveys. An instrumental cause is such as does something. A cause 
cannot produce its effect if it does not.operate. It must be operative. 
The inflexion, indicative of the’ subjunctive mood, does not merely 
effectuate consciousness but also gives an impulse to work. We know 


-it from our experience. When one makes ont the sense of lira (an 


inflexion, indicative of the subjunctive mood) he is seen to undertake 
a work. The operation of lirh is responsible for this movement. The 
operation of lim is called Sabda-bhavana. Jt denotes an injunc- 
tion i.e, a command. It gives an impulse to work. 


THE TWo TYPES OF BHAVANA 


Sentences, neds in the subjunctive mood, communicate two kinds 
of bhāvanās viz. Sabd&-bhavana and Arthabbavana. 

Of these two Arthabhavana ‘is the activity of the agent which 
causes something to come into being but is not denoted by the un- 
inflected verb i.e. by the basic root. Something comes into being: 
The activity of an agent is directed towards it. It belongs to an agent. 
When heaven, the nominative case of the verb ‘to come into being’, 
becomes the objective case of the verb, belonging to the sacrificer, the 
process, denoted by the second verb, is called “‘Arthavana’’. It has 
been already explained. 

° The process or operation which belongs to a word or to its consti- 
tuent’element and induces a person to undertake a sacrifice is called 
‘“‘Sabda-bhavana’’. The suff or inflexion, indicative of the subjunc- 
tive mood, denotes another type of bhavana (an energy which propels 
one to bring.something into being). It is known as Sabda-bhavana’ 
This view has been expressed in the. Tantra-varttike by Kumirila.° 
g-1910b—VI Rec gne 
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, When one listens to a sentence containing the verb ‘sacrifice’ in 
the subjutictive mood (è.e. one should sacrifice) he makes out its two 
meanings (1) that it is-his duty to perform the sacrifice and (2) that he . 
has been induced to do it. ` Hence as the suffix or the inflexion, 
indicative of the subjunctive mood, communicates one’s own obliga- 
ae duty to be discharged so it expresses an inducement to discharge 

. Therefore, Kumārila, the author of Tantra-Vārttika holds that 4 
ae. in the subjunctive mood points to the above two types of 
bhavana i e. Arthabhavana and Sabda-bhavana, 

Therefore, the activity of an agent towards a course of action is 
called Arthabhavand. The operation of a word is also known as 
Sabda-bhivani. These two bhāvanāś are presented to onr conscious- 
ness. Asthe operation belongs to a'word so it is called Sabda- 
phivana. If the operation which belongs to a word remains unappre- 
hended then it does not assist the communication of sense. Hence, | 
this bhāvanā is denoted by a. word. Kumarila has said to this effect 
that the Vedic lin denotes Sabda-bhavana by its primary denotative 
force and assists to com municate the leaning of a Vedic sentence j in 
` the Pabpagive mood. 


A SABDA-BHAVANA REQUIRES THREE CONSTITUENT ELEMENTS 


A Sabda-bhāvanā, being itself a bhavana, requires three elements 
` like'an Arthabhavana. ‘The three elements are as follows:—(1) What- 
is to be accomplished f.e. the end is to be rvalised; (2) the instrument 
by whiclt the end is accomplished; and (3) the manner or process in 


which the action is-performed. . These three constituent elements C 


should be shown. -‘The three ‘elements of Sabda-bhāävanā are as 
follows (1) The inclination ofa listener for an obligatory duty falls 
under the end of Sabda-bhavana. This point has been explained before: 
The function of an injunction is to impel a person to an ‘action. The 
primary meaning of an injunction is Sabda-bhavani. The inclination 
of a person is roused by an injunction. Therefore, an injunction aims 
at the rousing of the. inclination of a person. Sabda-bbavana dis- 
charges the function of an. insiramental cause or a means which 
operates to bring an enjoined person into relation with an action. In ‘ 
otber words, owing to the instrumentality of Sabda-bhivana an incli- 
nation for undertaking an action is évoked. Likewise in case of Artha- 
bhāvanā, the attainment of. heaven is due to the instrumentality of a 
sacrifice. With regard to the working of Sabda-bhavana it may be 
said that an inclination for performing an action is called up in the 

. heart-of & person when an obligatory duty is* thoroughly determined. 
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Sabda-bhavana which is denoted by an injunctive word is the instru- 
mental cause of the inclination of a person. for a certain action. The 
manner of performance is fulfilled by the operation of recommendatory 
passages bearing upon an injunction. The listeners are not inspired to 
undertake actions when they listen to bare injunctions. . But when 
they listen to various praises of such actions, contained in the recom- 
mendatory passages, they become very much pleased at heart and are 
inspired to undertake actions enjoined by injunctions. Thus these- 
recommendatory. passages increase the intensity of inclination. Hence 
the operation of recommendatory passages fulfills the procedure of 
Sabda-bhavani. ‘The aim of Sahda-bhivanad is to rouse the inclina- 
tion of an agent for an action. Words which communicaté an 
‘obligatory duty are the instrumental cause. Mandatory passages 
supply one with the procedure of performance. Thus, Sabda-bhavana 
which consists of three essential elements is verily an injunction. 


. THE DETERMINATION or RELATION HOLDING BETWEEN AN 
INJUNCTION AND BHAVANA 


If it is held that Sabda-bhavana itself is an injunction then an 
‘objection may be raised against the view that it is a logical impossi- 
bility to establish unity in the different meanings of words consti- 
futing a sentence. [The sense of this objection is as follows. If an 
injunction implies Sabda-bbāvanā and a verb denotes the inclination | 
of an agent then the meaning of a sentence cannot be communicated. 
How does a sentence communicate its- meaning? If the meaning 
of a word is presented to us as syntactically related to. that of another 
word in a sentence then the presentation of mutually related mean- 
ings is called verbal communication. An inflexion, inditative of the. 
Vedic subjunctive mood, denotes Sabda-bhivana in the capacity of 
an. injunction. The same inflexion denotes the inclination of an 
agent in the capacity of a verb. These meanings, being’ denotéd by 
the same’ word, are presented to us. Hence, the mutual relation of . 
these two meanings, presented to our consciousness, cannot be .calied 
tha verbal communication of the meaning of a sentence.] The above 
objection does not hold good since boih the meanings are presented 
to our consciousness as mutually related as tBe presentation, of the 
. two meanings by the same suffix, indicative of the subjunctive mood,- 
constitutes the connecting link. Kumiarila in the chapter on sentences 
of his Slokavarttika has said to this effect. As an injunction and a 
bhavana are communicated to us by the @ame suffix so their mytual 
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relation is at first determined and then they are related to the meaning 
of the basic root. 

An injunction excites’ the activity of an agent aaa a course 
of action. Kumārila has rightly said that an injunction’.enjoins an 
agent to direct his own activity towards a course of action. Now, an 
objector raises an objection ‘“How does an injunction relate iteelt 
with a bbhavana?”’ i 

Now the Vārttikakāra himself has admitted that the aual 
relation between an injunction and a bhavana is presented to our 
consciousness before their relation ‘with the meaning of the root of 
a verb. Though an inflected word denotes the senses of both the 
root of a verb and ‘the suffix attached to it yet it is to be admitted 
that the meaning of the root of a verb constitutes the primary material 
and along with it the two meanings of the lih suffix, viz., an injunc- 
. tion and a bhavan& are presented to'our consciousness as an appen- 

dage. Therefore, the activity of an agent is related to an injunction 
without being directed towards a course of action. It, being directed 
towards. a course of action, is not related to an injunction. But an 
agent, having his activity not directed towards a course of action, 
cannot perform a duty. The activity of an agent is complete when 
it involves three essential elements, viz., (1) it is in pursuit of an end ; 
(2) it- requires the aid of an instrumental cause ; and (8) the manner 
of procedure is also given. When an agent is possessed of such at 
‘activity he is capable of performing an obligatory duty ; otherwise, 
he is not. -But an injunction does not relate itself with a complete 
activity. If it remains unrelated to a complete activity then how f 
does an agent direct his activity towards a sacrifice and adopt the 
proper means to realise his end? s 
An answer to the above objection is as follows, It is a truism 
that an injunction does not know how to relate itself with the activity 
of an agent directed towards an end, viz., a sacrifice etc. But as 
an injunction and the activity of an agent are denoted by one and 
the same suffix so the injunction in question communicates its réla- 
tion with the bare activity of an agent. When a bare activity is 
excited in an agent an injunction cannot fulfill its mission. It does 
not relax its efforts. But it waits for the fulfilment of its mission. 
It behaves like a bridegroom who has been wedded to a girl who is 
-below her teens. Ashe patiently looks forward to her adolescence 
and for the budding of her beauty in each limb with his hands 
stretched so the injunction tarries unless and until the activity in 
question takes a concrete shape, having enriched itself with.all the 
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details, i.e., an agent engages himself in- the actual performance of 
an obligatory - duty. Kumārilaą bas said in his Sloka-varttika to 
this effect. Er : 

Though an injunction (Sabda-bhāvanā) relates itself with such 
an activity of an agent as has not been connected with other factors 
yet it does not remain in situ, being thus related since it lacks the 
moving force. , i , ° 

An: injunction prompts, an agent to.an obligatory duty. But the 
activity of an agent does not become effective unless and until it is 
in close touch with its three dlements. 

An injunction comes into being bul does not exercise power unless 
and until a bhavana (the activity of an agent) without depending upon 
others excepting an injunction becomes efficient. : 

The activity in question requires an end and such other requisite 
objects for its fruition even’ if the required objects are supplied by - 
another injunctive sentence. Tt intends to establish its relation with 
such a-subject-matter as has been referred to by. another context. It is 
also desirous of establishing relation jwith the meaning of the root of 
the verb in.question like the archetype. It also intends to establish a 
relation with a subject-matter implied by another such subject-matter. 
Such is the uniformly profound power of the verbal authority. , 

The method of interpreting an injunction in due otder has been 
instructed by the great interpreters of the Mimansa. If we are to 
understand the meaning of a sentence referring to the activity of an 
agent then we are to pursue the method of interpretation and to 
unfold its meaning by degrees. A bhavana constitutes the meaning 
of .a. sentence. If it remains understood in a sentence then the blank 
place of the bhavan’ should be filled up and the import of the bhavana 
should be .made out. A bhavana, being associated with many sub- . 
sidiaries such as many species, attributes, substances, acts, etc., 
assumes, diverse’ forms. But we understand the meaning of a 
sentence from a sentence by one avd the same method. 

In every case the optative ending is attached to the root of a 
verb and hence the. activity: of an agent (arthibhavana) constitutes 
the meaning of a senténce. The said bhavana is qualified by many 
subsidiaries viz. various attributes, species etc. It is referred to by 
a judgment. Though a judgment refers to various objects yet it 
points to ~a unified whole. Just as a picture contains ‘diverse lines of 
various colours but they represent a single form. a 

7 (As the listener of an injunction has had. direct experience of the 
principal acts of a ¿sacrifice and their subsidiary ones so when he 
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listens to the injunction ‘‘ One should sacrifice ” a picture of main 
acts and subsidiary ones is painted in his heart since he posesses 
impressions arising from the said experience. When the ‘contents of 
a sacrifice are thus arranged he becomes inclined to perform a 
sacrifice. When an agent moves “to” “perfortu a sacrifice the above 
described judgment. arises in his mind. 

The concept of a bhävanā is the result of a long, drawn process 
of thought. It gradually unfolds itself. The bhāvanā itself is a 
complicated process rendered complete by its accessories. Let us 
take an example of a long-drawn process diz. the act of cooking. This 
act ‘continues’ fur sometime and consists of many acts. We com- 
mence from pouring water into'a cooking’ pot and putting rice into 
it and end in the boiling of rice which is independent of other acts. 
The whole series of actseis known as the single act of cooking. The 
main act of cooking consists’ of several” minor acts such as potiriag 
water, placing rice inside the pot, stirring the content by waiving ` 
laddle, the extraction of gruel etc. These acts extend over a long 
period of time. Similarly verbal knowledge is one which commences 
from the knowledge of the meaning of a word -and rade in tbe 
knowledge of the meaning of a’ sentence. i : 

Some -say ‘‘The knowledge; of a knower dawns with the 
knowledge of the meaning of a word. -Jt blooms like a flower having 
. the knowledge of the meaning of each constituent word as its petal. — 
Then it develops into the form -of a emt in the shape of the 
knowledge of the meaning of a sentence.’ We need not hammer on 
this point any moré. _ 

' ‘Thus the meaning of a sentence goes under the ndme of Bhavana. 

It is the activity of an agent. It is directed towards heaven, sacrifice 
‘etc. But the activity which prompts one ta do something is éalled 
Presana. -It constitutes the primary meaning of the optative ending 
attached to the root of a verb. Or, itis the function of an Anjune- 
tion.: Everybody denominates it as an injunction. 


. AN EXAMINATION OF ET mea THAT, SABDA-BHAVANA 
- .CONSTITUTES THE MEANING OF A SENTENCE 


Some other thinkers do not subscribe to the above hypothesis. 
They point ovt that gabda-bhavana is the activity which belongs 
to a word, is produced and denoted by it. When a word denotes and 
produces Sabda-bhavana does it do, being itself inactive? Or, does 
` it produce a process, having recourse to a distinct. activity? TE the 
propounders of the hypothesis gnswer in the nefative then they will 
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be compelled to admit that a word should directly communicate its 
meaning without the aid of'an intervening process and the assump- 
tion of an intermediate process is redundant since it produces a 
process, unaided by another process. If they say in the affirmative 
then the hypothesis is open to the fallacy of regressus ad infinitum. 
They should also devise ways and means of solving the problem. But 
it is a hard nut to crack. We have already elaborately discussed in 
the chapter on the definition of proofs in general that there is no 
distinct process excepting the vibration of elements. The reiteration 
of the same topic is superfluous. The same line of thinking should 
. be followed in this case. g i : 

With regard to the process of a word which is said to be created’ 
and denoted by it a few questions arise in our mind. Does a word 
- firstly denote a process and then produce it? Or, does it at first 
‘bring about a process and then denote it? Or, does it simultaneously 
produce and denote a process?. It is illogical to hold that a process 
is denoted when it has not come into being. Nobody christens his 
son when he is not born. Moreover, in that case, a word is not | 
related .to its meaning. Again, a word does not simultaneously 
` produce and denote a process since the non-production of a process 
precedes its denotation and the hypothesis requires toi! and trouble 
on the part of its propounders to be demonstrated. The alternative 
suggestion that a word creates and then denotes a process is not also 
tenable since as it does not endure long so it finds no opportunity of 
communicating the process after having created it. 

How wil] the weak opiative suffix in the presence ‘of strong bulls 
carry a very heavy ivad? How will it express an agent, and the 
number and the activity of the agent? ‘How will it produce an 
efficient force belonging to a word and communicate it? It can 
bardly bear the burden. : . 

Another point deserves our special attention.” How does: an 
injunction which’ goes under’ the name of Sabda-bhavana relate itself 
with the activity of an agent—the import of a sentence? - 

An answer to this question has been already given. It has been 
replied that as an optative suffix denotes both word-efficient force and 
‘the activity of an agent’ so they enter into the relation of ‘being 
denoted by one and the same suffix. Now, the objector points out 
that though the relation of being denoted has been stated vet the 
crux of the problem has not been touched. .'The activity of an agent 
- towards a rite is known as Arthibhivanad. It is the principal mean- 
ing of a sentence, An end, an instrumental cause and the „Lanner 
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of performances are invariably required by the activity of an agent. 
The words such as Svarga-kéma etc. fill in with all the requisite 
elements. ‘The meanings of these words render. assigtance to the 
activity of an agent as subsidiary elements. But word-efficient force 
fills up none of the requisite elements of the activity of an agent. 
Hence, it is not subservient to this activity. Two principal objects 
such as @ jar and a piece of cloth or two principal .acts such -as the 
act of cooking and that of reading are never noticed to be ey 
related as principal and accessory matters. 
Now, the upholder of the hypothesis may contend that an arthir 
bhāvanā is ‘subordinate to a Sabda-bhavana since the activity of an, 
agent is conducive tothe, subject-matter of an injunction bearing 
the title of gabda-bhavana.' If this is the contention then the objector 
points out that an injunction, should be the import of a sentence but . 
not the activity of an agent since the latter is subsidiary. There- 
fore, the assumption that an optative suffix denotes two principal 
meanings is not appreciated. 
, The hypothesis that Sabda-bhāvanā and Arthibhāvanā. are 

mutually related because they” are denoted by one and ‘the same 
suffix- is not sound. The words ‘‘Aksa’’, ‘‘Pida’’, ‘‘Maga’’ etc. 
admit of various meanings but the different meanings of each word 
are not known to be related to one another on the above ground. 
Moreover, in order to serve ‘which purpose do you hold that the . 
same suffix. denotes the above two bhavanas? An answer is given to 
this effect. When we hear the optative suffix the ideas of the object 
to be accomplished and prompting sitnultaneousty flash in our mind. 
Two distinct acts of knowing do not take place in our mind. These 
two contents are apprehended by the single act of knowing. If this 
is the case then let only one meaning. be. denoted by tbe optative 
suffix. -If it has only one meaning then the questiou of the mutual 
relation holding between the two meanings needs no discussion. . And 
the optative suffix is not saddled. with a heavy load. 
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{To be econtinued) 


. THE INDIAN STRUGGLE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
. UNDER MAHATMA GANDHI: THE’ 
. BIRTH OF SATYAGRAHA (1907-1914) 


SUDHANSU Bimar Mookeryl, M A. 


> “Tt has often happened in history that some particular person 
has beer- raised up when the aspirations and the dire needs of his 
generation seem to be crystallized and, there is a stirring of men’s 
hearts’. 


‘Rev. Raymond Raynes's sermon in St. .Mary’s Cathedral, 
Johannesburg (December 4; 19355). “<... it was in South Africa 
that: the: doctrine of ‘Satyagraha was conceived, that the weapon of 
non-vidlent resistance was forged. Often there is justice in the 
working of history. .India, though not of its own volition, had given 
*to South Africa one of its most difficult problems, South Africa in’ 

- its turn, likewise not of its own volition, gave"to India thé idea of ' 
civil disobedience.” 


Mahatma Gandhi—Hdited by S. Radha einen: (presented 
to the Mahatma on his Seventieth birth-day, October 2, 1939), p. 121. 


The 19th ceniury was an unhappy one for the Indian community 
in South Africa. The 20th has been more so. It has been charac- 
terised by more and more shrewd, determined’ and well-thought-out 

. onslanghts on the Indians’ right to live as honourable citizens of their 
. land of adoption, the land which owes its prosperity, as much, if not 
more; to them as to any other section of its population. 


. A monstrous lie is deeply ingrained in the soul of South Africa— 
the lie that one race or group is essentially, superior to any other. 
(Until) this (notion) i is rooted out, “‘we shall live in a society confused 
«by fear, suspicion and self-interest driven from day to day to a barely 
disguised injustice.” (Rev. Roymond Raynes, Sermon in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Johannesburg, December 4, 1955): 


“The. Second Anglo-Boer War broke out in 1899. The ill-treat- 
ment of British-Indian subjects by the Boer authorities of the South 
Africa Republic (the Transvaal) was publicly declared by responsible 
English leaders to be one of.the causes of that war. Lord Lansdowne, 
the Secretary of State for War, and an Ex- Viceroy of India, for ex- 
ample, told a Sheffield audience that-of all éhe misdeeds of the Boers, 
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none made him so angry as their treatment of the British-Indians. 
England’s failure to remove the injustice, he’ added, would have its 
repercussions in India. Mahatma Gandhi, during his pre-Boer War 


residence in Pretoria had been often assured, by the English High i 


. Commissioner, Sir Alfred-—later on Lord—-Milner that if the Transva- 
al became a British colony, Indian grievances would be remedied at 
once. ; 


The disabilities of the Indian nationals ‘in South Africa were— 
they stillare—a ‘‘melancholy record, galling to their self-respect, and 


unworthy of those who permit them.’ The Indian National Congress, 


from 1894 onwards, pointed out year after year “chow we were not 
permitted to, travel without a pats, nol allowed to walk about in the 
night after 9 P.M., how we were consigned to. locations where refuse 


was short in (the) Transvaal, how we were denied admission to the- 


first and second classes on Railways, driven out of tramcars. and 


pushed off footpaths, kept. out of hotels, and refused the benefit of. 


Public parks and how we were spat upon, hissed, cursed, abused and 


subjected to a variety of other indignities which no human being. 


39 2 
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could patiently bear. 


The Transvaal and the Orange Free State were annexed to the 
British Hmpire in 1900 and became Crown Colonies. The Anglo- 
Boer hostilities however dragged on for some time till the. peace. 
of Vereeniging (May 31, 1902). l l arn 

Mahatma Gandhi ‘had, on the outbreak of the war, offered 
to organise an Indian Ambulance Corps. The Natal Government 
had at first refused the offer on the grounds of the incapacity of the 
Indians. Correspondence followed and the offer was finally ‘accepted. 
Ghandhiji organised an Ambulance Corps of about 400 Indians and 
entered the Transvaal with the British forcés. The corps displayed 


marvellous courage and discharged the dutiss assigned to it with’ 


conspicuous gallantry. It was mentioned in the despatches : 


“ Tt was officially estimated that at the outbreak of the (Second . 


Bosr) War, the minimum Indian population of the (South African) 
Republic was fifteen thousand, besides some thousands of other 
Asiatics, mostly Chinese.” °. The majority had left during the war. 
Some had gone to Natal and soine to the Cape Colony. Others had 
come back to India. : 


1 Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea quoted by P.S. Joshi in the Tyranny of Colour p. 59. 
2 The History of the Congress by B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Vol. I, p. 47. 


J Mahatma Gandhi by H.S.L- Polak H.N., Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence, 
P: the s j ` 
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The Indians naturally hoped after the war.that they would have, 
if not a square deal, at least a better treatment than before. Many 
Europeans too shared their hopes and assured that the law prohibiting 
the purchase of land. by the Indians outside Asiatic locations under 
Taw III of 1885 could no longer be enforced. Land was therefore 
sold to Indians in the open market. The Registration Department _ 
however invoked Law III of -1885 and refused lo register the sale 
deeds. Worse, however, was that many other auti-Asiatic provisions 
of the law, which the Boers applied with leniency or with some 
friendly discriminations in ‘particular cases, were now enforced with 
strictness and rigidity. Indian immigration into the Transvaal was 
unrestricted in pre-Boer War days (1899-1902). A single payment 
of £25, soon reduced to £3 entitled an Indian to entry into and 
residence in the Transvaal.. A certificate—a simple receipt. ‘‘without 
identification of the holder otherwise than by name’’—would be 
granted on payment of the above fee. 


Sir ‘Henry Cotton, ` Président. of the Indian National Congress 
` (1904), rightlyeobserved, ree the British rulers of the Transvaal 
have applied themselvas with British vigour and precision to the task 
of enforcing Boer laws. In dealing with Indian colonists, their little 
finger has been thicker than Mr. Kruger’s so, and where he had 
„whips, they -have chastised with scorpions.” Carefully restricted 
numbers of Indians were allowed to return to the Transvaal shortly 
after the British occupation of the Colony during the war in 1900. 
Lord Roberts, the Commander-in-chief, ordered fhat-all Asians-in the ` 
Transvaal must be registered anew. He; however, promised that 
their grievances would be investigated into and redressed as soon as 
civil government had been properly established. 


The Peace Preservation Ordinance of 1903 required all immi- 
grants old and new alike—to provide themselves with permits for 
entry into the Transvaal and residence therein. For the first time, 
the permits were to be somewhat descriptive of the holders, Huro- 
` peans, old settlers and new entrants—obtained permits easily. Non- 
Europeans had’ a different experience however. A new Department 
called the Asiatic Immigrants Department was set up by the Govern- 
ment at Pretoria. Manned largely by British officials from India, 
it imposed a number of restrictions upon the entry of Indians. A 
few- wealthy and enterprising’ Indians however managed to palm- 
grease the officials of the Asiatic Immigrants Department and returned 
to their pre-war homes aad resumed their occupations. 
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Gandhiji, who had left South Africa for India towards the end 
of 1901, was called back to. Natal towards the énd of 1902 by the 
Indian residents there. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the ‘Colonial 
Secretary of England, was soon to visit Natalin’ connection ‘with the 
post-war settlement. Mr. Chamberlain arrived shortly after: Gan- 
_ dhiji’s return. An. Indian ‘deputation waited upon him. Gandhiji 
was the principal spokesman of the deputation. He had also -drafted 
the memorandum submitted to Mr. Chamberlain on _the occasion: 
It strongly protested against the disabilities imposed by the Colonial 
Government upon the Indians in Natal. But “Mr, Chamberlain,” 
observes Gandhiji, “had come to get a gift of thirty-five million pounds 
from South Africa, and to win the hearts of Englishmen and’ Boers: 
So he gave a cold shoulder to the Tndian deputation.” * He told thë 
deputation, “you know the Imperial Government: has’ little control 
over the Self-governing Colonies. Your grievances seem ‘to.’ be 
genuine. I shall do what I can, but you- must’ try your best to 
- placate the Europeans, if you wish. to live in their. midst. ” , The . 
advice was uncalled for. Was it a threat, albeit indirect? E E 


-3n 


: Natal Indians next requested Gandhiji „to aansit his activities 
on their behalf to the Transvaal.’ With. great difficulty. and only 
through the influence of his old friend, Mr. Alexander, the’ Police 
Chief of Durban, Gandhiji obtained permission to enter the - Transvaal, . 
He settled down at Johnnesburgh and started - ‘practice as an Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal (1908), 


Anti-Indian sentinient, which lay.do¢mant during the Boer War; 
had again raised its head .in the Transvaal. Huropean traders in a 
- number of towns complained that non-domiciled Indians in large 
numbers had been illegally migrating into the Crown Colony (the 
Transvaal). The Government was called upon to take. adequate 
preventive measures. 


.The Chief Secretary of Baris however: assured. Lord Milner, 
thé Governor, that auy but the.smallest influx was “impossible. But 
the latter, in his eagerness to allay the suspicions of the Europeans, 
consulted the Indian leaders and suggested that, the Indian community 
in the Transvaal should re-register itself voluntarily and., thatthe 
documents should give full details of the identity of the registered, 
He assured the Indians, ` “Registration gives yow the right to be here 
and a right to come and go. Therefore, to me, registration seems, , & 
protection to you as well as a help to-the Government. and i in any.. 


4 The Story of My Experiments yith' Truth by W K. Gandhi (Phoenix Press), P. 213, 
e se . 
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‘Law passed I'should like-to see registration included—Oice on. the 
register, your position is, established and no further registration is 
necessary, nor is any fresh permit required.” ° 


The assurance was taken at its face-value. The Indians accepted 
the advice and re-registration was completed to the satisfaction of the 
authoritiés, “New ‘registration certificates were’ issued only to the 
holders of Peace Preservation Ordinance permits and after the closest 
scrutiny. The certificate bore the permit number and gave the hol- ? 
der’s name, family, caste or community, height, occupation, age, 
impression of the right thumb and father’s name. Each certificate 
was signed -and dated by the issuing Officer. The census returns of 
the ‘Transvaal, April, 1904, show that the Indians numberéd Jess than 
{en thousand. It is evident that many Indians, who lived in the 
Transvaal before the Second Boer -War and had subsequently left, 
had ‘not been re-admitted by the English rulers of the colony. ‘The 
census figures thus. give the lie direct to ane propaganda of an Asiatic 
influx. i 


The Asiatic, Law Amendment Ordinance (Transvaal) of 1906 
proposed fresh humiliations and restrictions for the Indian community. 
Tbe Ordinance conferred no new rights on them. Many an existing 
one, on the contrary, was taken away ; in a manner to ‘‘put an unneces- 
saly affront” to a loyal, peaceful and useful element of the ‘population. 
It widened the scope of Law III of: 1885. But “Still worse was the- 
condemnation as criminal’ of all against whom it operated, for it 
required the surrender. and cancellation . of all existing permits and 
registration certificates, and the taking - of a complete set of finger- 
prints even from women and children over eight years, as if they . had 
been condemned prisoners.’ ‘Lord Selborne, the Governor of the 
Transvaal, explained that the object of re-registration was to ‘‘provide 
for issue to those who aré lawfully residents here (in the Transvaal) 
of a certificate of registration, “which will be clear evidence ‘of their 
right ; to be and remain here (in the Transvaal). = 


A mass meeting of, the Indians was held under Gandhiji’s, leader- 
ship at Johannesburgh on Sepiember 11, 1906. Gandhiji himself 
“was: the principal draftsħnan of the resolutions placed. before, the 
meeting. One of these—the fourth—declared solemnly that; the 
Indians would not submit to the Ordinance, if it became law, and that 
they would face all consequence of the definance. 


7 Quoted in the Asiatié Danger in the Colonies by L..E. Neame, P. X. . 
6 Mahatma Gandbi by H. S. L. Polak and Others, P. 58. 
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.. The Transvaal Legislative Council passed the Ordinance. It 
was however not to apply to women. * The Ordinance was sent for 
Royal assent. A two-man deputation composed of Gandhiji’. and 
Mr. H.O. Ally sailed for England to place the Indian point of view 
before the British Government and the British public. The mission 
was successful and Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for colonies, 
refused to recommend the Ordinance for Royal assent. 

The triumph of the Indians was, however, short-lived. In the 
“game. year 1906, Lord Elgin, on the suggestion of Lord Selborne, 
advised Lord Morley, the Secretary of State for India, to approve of 
legislation banning the éntry of Indians into the Transvaal in future. 
Morley agreed with Viceroy Lcrd Minto that the suggestion of ‘Lord 
Selborne was the only practical solution of tbe Indian question. 

Responsible Government was granted to the Transvaal as, from 
January I, 1907.. Lord Elgin had already assured Sir Richard 
Solomon, the Attorney General of the Transvaal, that though it was 
the duty of the Imperial Government to disallow the Ordinance of 
1906 on grounds of racial discrimination, it was extremely-. unlikely 
that they would intervene in the matter when self govern:nent was 
in operation and a responsible government was in power. 

The assurance was in fact a betrayal of the Transvaal Indians 
by the Imperial government. It was an encouragem:ot; if nob an 
inducement, to the Europeans to resume their anti-Asian Offensive. 
The lattar took the cue and started an anti-Indian ‘jebad’. G-neral 
Botha, thè Boer candidate for the Premiership of the Transvaal in 
the new set-up, is reported to have publicly’ declared in one 
of his election addresses in the beginning of 1907 that if his party 
were voted to Power, it would pack the ‘coolies’ out of the 
country within four years. Botha’s ablest colleague and colla. 
borator, General J. Œ. Smuts, had written a little earlier to a 
prominent Natal politician, “The Asiatic cancer, which has ` 
already eaten so deeply into the vitals of South Africa, ought to 
be resolutely earadicated.’’ The leader of the British Progres 
sive Party came out with the statement that he believed with others 
that the expulsion of the Asians was a right thing. He welcomed 
the day when‘ all Asians would have to leave the ‘Transvaal. 
Sir Richard Solomon, regarded as a strong rival of General Botha 
for the premiership, went out of his way to suggest that the ‘reserva- 


? The exemption of women was the out-come of an Indian deputation to the Colonial 
Secretary of*the Transvaal. He agreed to amend the orjginal propos+l] by exempting 


women. . ‘ e 
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tion clauses’ in the new Transvaal.constitution would be a dead letter 
in practice. The views of these- leaders, needless to say, were but 
an echo of the Anglo-Boer ‘Public opinion. The shape of things to 
come had begen to emerge in bold outlines. 

The first Parliament of the Transvaal under responsible Govern- 
ment met in March, 1907. Gensral Botha formed the Government. 
General Smuts became his Colonial Secretary in chargs of Asiatic 
Affairs The Ordinance of 1906 was re-introduced and passed by 
both Houses of the Transvaal Parliament within twenty-four hours 
and without any discussion worth the name. Indian representations 
against the measure were ignored. Indians had offered to re-register 
voluntarily. The. offer’ was not accepted. The Transvaal hailed the 
law. One of the most influential Johannesburgh Papers commented: 
“It is a case of intense satisfaction to us, and, we doubt not, to men 

“of all parties, that the first legislative enactment: of the new Parlia- 


ment should be oné which, asserts the right of the colony to manage: 
its own affairs.” 


Lord Selborne, the Governor of the Transvaal, one of whose 
constitutional functions was to protect those who were unrepresented 
in the Transvaal Parliament, gave his blessings to the legislation, 
which came to be known as the Asiatic Law Amendment Act ar 
Act II, 1907. + It obtained Royal assent without much difficulty. 


If the Peace Preservation Ordinance, 1903 (Transvaal), was the 
Indian’s reward for the noble part played by the Indian Ambulanse 
Corps during the Second Boer War, Act IT, 1907, wes no less so for 


the selfless services of the Indian Strecherbearer company during’ 
the Zulu Rebellion in Natal (1906) 


A principal consideration for Royal assent to Act II, 1907, argues 
Mr Polak, ‘‘was. the probability of the resignation of the Botha 


Government and the refusal of any other Perey to take office if thg 
measure were again disallowed,” ® 


Act II of 1907, rightly called the ‘Murderous Act’ by Gandhi, was 
to come into effect on and from July.1, 1907. . Indians were to 
register themselves under the Act by July 31. The Indian commu- 
nity under the inspiring leadership of Gandhi rose as one man, 
determined to resist the Act, also known as the Black Act. Mass 
meetings of Indians all over the Transvaal took a pledge of non- 
submission to the Act. A Passive Resistance 


Association was: 
organised. 


. 8 Mahatma Gandhi by H. S. L. Polak and Qéhers, P. 58, 
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The pledge of non- submission tothe Black Act was the begin- 
ning of a new chapter i in the history of the Indians in South Africa. 
The era of prayers and petitions against injustice-and oppression was’ 
af an end. That of resistance to racial antagonism was to begin. 
The idea of ‘Satyagraha’ was born in the crucibles of the sufferings 
and humiliations of the Indians in South Africa. ‘Satyagraha,’ 
generally translated as “‘ passive resistance ”’, and regarded as a- 

“weapon ofthe weak”, is, according n Gandhiji, the PRR 
‘Satyagraha,’ an expression of soul force.’ 

Indian Volunteers picketed the Registration offices. They had 
been instructed not to threaten anybody, nor to use violence. They: 
were to persuade not to coerce. If.the police intervened, they were 
not to resist. The Volunteers of the Passive Resistance? Association 
helped in creating an enlightened Indian pubiic opinion in South 
Africa. ‘They distributed literature explaining the implication- of . 

‘registration under the Black Act. Very few Indians came forward 
for registration. The Indians memorialised General ‘Botha offering 
voluntary re-registration conditionally upon the suspension of. the 
operation of the Act and the subsequent repeal thereof if the voluntary 
re-registration was successful. The General remained firm, however. 

Mr. William Hosken, a Liberal M. P. of the Transvaal, attended 
an Indian mass meeting at Pretoria on July 31 (1907). Mr. Hosken, 
a friend of the Indian Community, and later on, the Chairman of a 
Committee’ of European sympathisers with the Indian cause, carried 
a message from General Botha. He addressed the meeting and 

` explained how difficult Botha’s position was ‘‘ in the face of all but 
unanimous views k the European legislators and the solid support 
of public opinion.”’ He told his audience how powerful the Govern- 
ment was and explained at length the consequences of a struggle. He-` 
expressed his sympathy for the Indians and urged‘ them to prove 
their loyalty and love ‘of peace by submitting to the obnoxious Act. 
Gandhiji translated Hosken’s speech word for word. He explained 
at the sime.time the significance of the note of warning sounded by 
the speaker, The meeting: was next addressed by an Indian merchant, 
Ahmed Mohamed Cachalia by name. An obscure figure in public - 
life at the time, Cachalia made great sacrifices for the community— 
he courted financial ruin and insolvency—and became the most 
trusted leader'of the Transvaal Indians, second only to Gandhi.. He 
declared in an impassioned speech that having once taken the pledge 
of non-submission to the Black Act, he would keep it even at the 
cost of his life. The speech wag acclaimed with loud cheers. The 
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meeting decided unanimously to defy the Act. and continue the 
struggle. 

_ As if the Black Act (Act II, 1907) was not enough, the Govern- 
ment passed the Immigration. Restriction Act—Act XV-of 1907—to 
further humiliate the Indians. Read with the former, it treated as 
‘prohibited immigrants’ those who could pass its tests but were 
ineligible for. registration under the former. Section 2 (4) of the Act 
defined a ‘prohibited immigrant’ as a person unable to write out 
or sign in a European language an application for permission to enter 
the Transvaal. The Act ignored the right of residence of those 
who had paid £3 before 1899 to the Boer Government for settlement 
under Taw III of 1885 but Were not able to raturn to the Transvaal 
after thé War for the obstacles placed in the way. of their securing 
permits under the Peace Preservation Ordinance (1903). Section 2(4) 
of Act XV, 1907, prevented the entry into the Transvaal of Asians 
not provided with permits under the above Ordinance. Though it 
did not mention Asians, it was deliberately framed for them and 
was interpreted in the courts in that sense.*- l 

New immigrants from Asia ineligible for registration under Act 
II, 1907, were included in the category of ‘ Prohibited immigrants "’ 
under Act XV, 1907. ‘Act II, originally meant to be temporary, was 
made permanent by the very first Section of Act XV. The latter 
gave discretionary power to the Colonial Sscretary ,of the Transvaal 
to remove certain categories of undesirable persons from the colony. 
An Asian, who neglected or was unwilling or unable tc obtain legally 
` a certificate of registration under Act II, was among the undesirables. 
Act XV amended Act II to the sérious disadvantage of the Indians.’ 
The latter had provided for a notice of removal from tLe Transvaal 
and for imprisonment for three months or a fine of £'00, in case the 
notice was ignored. Section 6(B) of Act XV, however, provided for 
‘physical and forcible deportation involving the confiscation of the 
property of those failing to register themselves under Act II. The 
` Act was based on the presumption of illicit Indian influx. The 
Indians asked for a commission to investigate into the alleged influx. 
The prayer was turned. down. They next offered to undergo 
voluntary registration, -provided Act II was repealed. Gandhiji 
pleaded that in all other British colonies the right of entry and 
residence of a person was decided judicially and nol by administrative | 
officers and that the Transvaal should be no exception. The Botha 
9 C.D. 5863 of Sepienbere 1910, Letter of General Smuts, dased 26. 8. 1909.—Vide 
Indians Overseas by O. Kondapi, pp. 190-9 92, a “Jy 
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Government, however, insisted on treating all holders of Dutch 
registration certificates and pre-Boer War Indian refugees as had not 
yet returned to the Transvaal as ‘‘ prohibited immigrants ” The 
declaration of responsible British officials that the domiciliary rights 
of pre-Boer War Asian residents would be respected was thus nullified. 

The Indians .had already made up their mind to resist the Black 
Act and to get it removed from the Statute Book. Act XV did’ not 
worry them much. They knew that. with the repeal of the former, 
all special obstacles to the entry of educated Indians would be 
removed. l 

The governmental machinery was soon set in motion. A number 
of comparatively little known Indians were summoned before a Pre- 
toria Magistrate to show cause why they should not be ordered to 
leave the Transvaal for having failed to apply for registration within 
the prescribed time-limit (July 31). They were declared ‘prohibited 
immigrants’ and ordered to leave the country within a specified 
period. They -all disobeyed and were sentenced to short terms of 
simple imprisonment. 

The Indian opinion, started by Gandhiji in N atal in 1904, proved 

“a most useful and, potent weapon” .in the Indian struggle. It 
educated, the Indian Community. all over South Africa and kept 
Indians at-home and the British public opinion in touch with the 
happenings in ‘South Africa. The details, the objectives and ‘the 
teachnique of the- ‘Indian struggle were openly discussed in the columns 
of the Indian opinion. “It may be recalled with interest that the 
officials of the Transvaal Asiatic Immigrants Department were among 
the more serious and careful readers of the Indian opinion. 

- Mahatma Gandhi and a nuinber of his well-known associates 
` including the President of the. Transvaal Chinese Association ** were 
asked to show cause why they would not be dealt with as the Indians 
noted above. They appeared before a Magistrate on the day fixed - 
for their case (December 27, 1907). All were asked to produce 
certificates of registration under the Black “Act or to leave the Trans- 
vaal some within 48 hours, some within a week and others again. 
within two weeks. The order was defied and Gandhi with several 
others attended the court on January 10, 1908, to receive punishment. 
All pleaded guilty to the charge of having defied the Magistrate’s 


10 Mr. Quin-—There were between 300 and 400 Chinas’ in the (Mr. Quin)—Transvaal 
atthe time. They were mostly cultivators and busine:smen. The Black Act was appli- 
cable to them as well. So they too joined the ‘Satyagraha.’ But they a through 
their own organisation to the last, Lass Satyagrahe in Sopth Africa by M. K. Gandhi, 
Part I, Chapter XX. , 
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order. None defended himself. All were sentenced to imprisonment, 
Gandhi being awarded two months’ simple imprisonment. ‘The im-. 
prisonment of the leaders, far from demoralising the tank and file, 
gave an impetus to the ‘Satyagraha’ movement. More and more 
Indian prisoners poured into jails. In the beginning, only simple 
imprisonment would be awarded. . Later on, however, everyone 
hauled up for resistance: to Act II of 1907 would be sentenced to 
rigorous’ imprisonment. No leniency was shown even to women 
resisters. . 
Of the more than 10,000 Transvaal Indians, not more than 500, 
a bare 5%, may be, less, registered themselves under the Black Act. 
The rest faced the consequences of: resistance—loss of the right to 
trade, incarceration and deportétion. Indian hawkers refused to show 
their licences ™ to the police. According to Gandhiji, more than 150 
Tndians courted imprisonment. A contemporary estimate, however, 
- puts the number at 120. Life in the jails was hard for the Indian 
prisoners, They were lodged in the African wards. The cells were 
verminous and overcrowded. In one small yard in a Johannesburgh | 
jail “a hundred and fifty Indians occupied the space meant for forty- 
five.” '? Food was bad: The Medical Superintendent was indiffer- 
ent. ‘The. Indian prisoners used to put on the Negro prison-uniform. 
Tt is\interesting to recall that the famous Gandhi cap is a replica of 
the head gear that Gandhiji wore as a coloured prisoner in South 
African jails. l l 
The Government were alarmed by the rising tempo of the Indians’ 
struggle. General Smuts, who refused to see Gandhi, not long ago, 
had to change his mind and opened negotiations through Mr. Albert 
Cartwright, the Editor of the Transvaal Times. Mr. Cartwright, 
a well-wisher of the Indian community, was a personal friend of 
Gandhi. He had on his own initiative seen General Smuts after 
Gandhiji’s imprisonment. The General had gladly accepted Cart- 
wright’s offer of mediation. Cartwright had also met the Indian’ 
leaders at large. ‘They had told him that they could not do. anything 
without the advice of their chief, Gandhi. Hence, his mission, Cart- 
wright carried with him the terms of a settlement, which had perhaps 
the approval of General Smuts. The terms proposed were : 


(i) that the Indians should register themselves voluntarily and 
not under Act If, 1907 ; . 


i d 


1 These licences were issued only on the strength of the certificate of registration 
under the Black Act and had to be produced on demand by the police: 
2 General Smuts by Mrs? S. G. Millin. 
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(ii> that the details to be given in a certificate of registration 
should be decided after consultation between the Government and the 
Indian community ; . ' 

(it) that if the majority of the Indians registered themselves 
voluntarily, Act II, 1907, would be repealed and the Government 
would take steps to legalise the voluntary registration. 


There was some vagueness about the condition regarding the 


repeal of the Black Act (Act II, 1907). Gandhiji sought “clarification 
and suggested an° amendment. Cartwright was hesitant and said 
that Smuts regarded the draft as final. Gandhiji consulted his collea- 
gues in jail and insisted on the amendment. The proposed alteration 
was signed by them and Cartwright agreed to place it before Smuts 
for his consideration and consent. SE as 

On January 30, 1908, exactly forty years before his assassination, 
Gandhiji was taken from Johannesburgh to Pretoria for an interview 
with Smuts. The two met for the first time. In a long talk they 
discussed the original draft and the suggested amendment in details. 
Tt is clear from Gandhiji’s account of the interview °° that che thought 
that Smuts had accepted the amendment in the original draft and 
undertaken to repeal Act II, 1907. As soon as most of the Indians 
had been voluntarily registered. ; 

Gandhiji with all the ‘Satyagrahis’ in jail were released 
immediately after the Smuts-Gandhiji conference. A public meeting 
was held in the Transvaal Mosque grounds at about midnight on 
. January 80, 1908. The Indian leaders outside jail had been met by. 
Gandhiji immediately after his release. They had been acquainted 
with the latest development and were in agreement with what had 
been done. Gandhiji himself was, however, assailed with suspicions 
and misgivings—‘‘ What if General Smuts broke faith with us? 
The Black Act might not be enforced, but it would always hang over 
our heads like Damocle’s sword. If, in the meanwhile, we registered 
voluntarily, we would have knowingly played in the adversary’s hands, 
and surrendered the most pewerful weapon in our possession for 
resisting the Act. .The right order for the settlement was that the 
Act should be repealed first, and then we should be called upon to 
register voluntarily.’’** 

Gandhiji addressed the meeting. Hardly had’ he finished his 
speech when’ a Stalwart Pathan rose from among the audience and 
“put a number of questidns to Gandhiji. ‘‘ Shall we have to give the 


13 Satyagraha in South Africa by M. K. Gandhi, p. 242. 
l4 Satyagraha in South Africa by Uf. K. Gandhi. pp. 248-46, 
es 
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ten finger-prints under the settlement?” Gandhiji replied that those 
who had a conscientious objection to the giving of finger-prints or 
those who thought it derogatory to their self-respect, would not be 
obliged to do so. ‘‘ What will you do yourself? ° The reply was— 
“ I have decided to give ten finger-prints. It may not be for me not 
to give them myself while advising others to do so. Further 
questions followed and Gandhiji tried to explain how the situation 
was now Vitally different from what it would have been under Act II, 
1907, which was to be repealed.. , 

The questioner would not accept any explanation whatever. He 
shouted, ‘“ We have heard that you have betrayed the community 
and sold it to General Smuts for £15,000. We wili never give the 
finger-prints nor allow others to do so. I swear with Allah as my 

_ witness, that I will kill the man who takes the lead in applying for , 
registration.” Gandhiji took up the Pathan’s challenge. He made 

‘it clear that he would help in all possible ways anyone who. objected 

+o giving finger-impressions. Gandhiji protested at the same time 

against the Pathan’s threat. He also told his audience that as the 

principal party responsible for the settlement and as a servant of the 

community, he regarded it. as. his duty to take the lead in giving . 
finger-impressions. Ace 

The opposition from the Pathan was symptomatic. Gandhiji 
points out in his ‘‘ Satyagraha in South Africa ” “* that many a 
black'sheep among the Indians in the Transvaal were against a com- 
promise between the Government and the ‘Satyagrahis’. They 
wanted a prolongation, if not a perpetuation, of the conflict. These 
were the -few Indians who had meekly submitted to act II, 1907, 
and those who secretly made their way into the Transvaal without 
permits. The latter were earning a lot by helping others to enter 
the Transvaal without permits or with forged documents. 

The Pathan’s interrogation made little impression on the 
assembly and the settlement: was endorsed almost unanimously. 
But on his way to the registration office with a few friends including 
Yusuf Mian, the President of the Passive Resistance Association, 
Gandhiii was beaten up by a group of Pathans (February 10, 1908).. 
Mir Alam, an old client of Gandhiji, was among the assailants. 
Gandhiji dropped down senseless and‘would have been killed but for 
the intervention of some European passers-by, who caught hold of 
the rowdies and handed them over to the -police. Gandhiji was 
carried to a European friend’s office nearby. He was still uncon- 


t 


15 Part I, Chapter xxii, : ee e 
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scious. After he had come back to his senses, he was removed to 
- the house of a Baptist missionary friend of his, Rev. Joseph J. Doke. 
The Dokes nursed him back to recovery. Gandhiji asked for ‘the 
release of the Pathans before his removal to the Dokes’s. - The police, 
however, did not agree. The Registrar of Asiatics who had come.to 
see Gandhiji after the assault, registered him on his own request, on 
the same day (February 10, 1908). Gandhiji gave his finger-impres- 
sions and obtained a certificate of registration. He next sent a 
telegram to the Attorney General of the Transvaal requesting him ` 
to drop the proceedings against the: Pathans. He further informed 
the Attorney General that if they were prosecuted, he (Gandhi). would: 
not depose against them.. He was informed in reply-that the Pathans. 
would be released. The Attorney General had to change his decision 
_later on under the pressure of the Europeans of Johannesburgh: The ; 
law took its course. Some Europeans were summoned as prosecution 
witnesses. Six months’ hard labour ** was awarded to each of the 
assailants of Gandhiji. ‘ 
Gandhiji proceeded to Natal after his. recovery. Some Pathans 
tried to ‘assault him in a public meeting at Durban. He was saved 
, only by the timely intervention of some friends. During his absence 
in Natal almost all the Transvaal Indians registered themselves 
voluntarily. f 
The Transvaal Indians, naturally enough, now hopefully looked 
forward to the repeal of the obnoxious Act (Act 1I,-1907). It was 
not repealed however. A new Bill was introduced in the Parliament 
instead. It validated the voluntary registrations and the certificates 
issued after the date: fixed (July 31, 1907) under Act IJ, 1907: 
Those who had taken out registration certificates voluntarily were not 
‘to be affected by the new law, which ‘‘made further provisions for 
the registration of Asiatics.’’’” “In effect,” observes Mr. Polak, ‘‘there 
were to come into force two concurrent laws haying the same objects, 
freshly arriving Indians as well as later applicants for registration 
still being subject to the Black Act.” 1 
Gandhiji wrote to General Smuts that the Bill was a breach of 
the compromise. He drew the General’s attention to a passage in à 
public speech delivered by the latter within a week-of the settlement 
— “The Indians’ second contention ‘was that tey would never register 
n 16 Three months, according to Mr. H. 8. L. Polak (vide Mahatma Gandhi by Polak 
and others, p. 66); but- it was six months according to Mahatma Gandhi himself (vide 
Sen trie aaa des eaaeot ean ene © Maen he Asiatic Registration Amend- 
y P came to be known as the Asiatic egis ration Amen 


ment Act or’ Act XXXVI of 1908. Vide Indians Overseas by, C. Tonay, p. 182-83. 
18 Mahatma Gandhi by Polak ang others, p: 67. 
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unless the law had been repealed...... He had told them (Indians) 


that the Law (Act II, 1907) would not be repealed so long as there 


was an Asiatic in the country who had not registered...... until every 
Indian, in the country. had registered, the Law would not be re- 


` pealed.’’*® Gandhiji rightly characterised the action of the Govern- 


ment as “‘foul play’? and asked the Indian community to get ready 
for a renewal of the. ‘Satyagraha,’ 


A petition against the “Bill was submitted to the Parliament:on 
behalf of the Indians. It declared that ‘if Act II, 1907, were not 
repealed and the decision to that effect not communicated (to the 
petitioners) by August 10, 1908, the Indians would burn their certi- 
ficates of registration and ‘‘humbly but firmly take the consequences’’. 
Mr, Polak sums up'the European reactions to the Indians’ petition 
in the following words—‘‘The Doctment: was held to contain two 
grounds of offence. One was that it prescribed a. time-limit for a 
reply. The other was the audacity of a non-white community in 
challenging a decision taken by.a white Government, responsible to- 
a legislature composed solely of Europeans representing an entirely. 
European electorate. To many South African Europeans these were 
unpardonable faults, requiring condign punishment. A number, 
however, congratulated the Indians on their courage.” 7° 


A largely attended meeting of the Indians was held in Johannes- 
burgh Mosque grounds two. hours after the expiry of the time-limit. 
on August 10. Gandhiji addressed the meeting. After his spesch 
Mir Alam, the Pathan, who had led the assault on him on February 
10, and had been just released from jail, publicly expressed regret for 
what-he had done. He handed over his‘original certificate °! to be 
burnt. Thousands -of certificates were then collected and thrown 
into a huge cauldron, which was'set ablaze by the President of the 
meeting. A journalist who was present in the meeting and reported. 
the proceedings, compared the bonfire of certificates to the Boston 
Tea Party of: 1773, which ‘finally led to the.Amerigan War of Inde- 
pendence resulting in the Joss of Britain’s empire in the New. World. 


The struggle started afresh with Abmed Mahomed Cachalia as 
one of its leaders. His European creditors, demanded that he should 
either pay- then immediately or take bis‘hands off she ‘Satyagraha.’ 
He would do neither and was s threatened with insolvency proceedings. 

_ B Vide etvacrh i in South, Africa, by M. K. Gandhi, p. 301. 
. 20 Mahatama Gandhi by H S. L. Polak and others, p. 69. 
2! The certificate granted-to all-Asians on payment of £3 by- the South African Re- 


publican Government under Law III, 1885. Mir Alam had nob taken out @ certificate ander 


the agreement: of January 1908. : e n 
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Gandhiji tried a compromise. He failed. The motive of the credi- 


tors was political and the debtor did not “bend. Nor did he accept 


offers of loan from Indian friends to meet the demands of his Euro- 
pean creditors. Insolvency proceedings were’ instituted against 
Cachalia. His finances were in good order. His debts were fully 
covered. Yet. he was declared an insolvent on’ purely technical 
_- grounds. Insolvency made Cachalia more popular, more respected, 
than before. m . 

The new struggle was directed against the Asiatic Registration 

_ Amendment Act (Act XXXVI, 1908). It treated as ‘prohibited immi- 


grants’ those who could pass the education tests under the Immi- ` 


gration Restriction Act (Act XV, 1907), -but were inegligible for 


registration under the Black Act (Act II, 1907). The result was that 


no newly arrived Indian could enter the Transvaal, however high 
his educational qualifications might be. Two measures—Acts IL and. 


XV of 1907—were in operation against them. The Indians would not ` 


‘have demanded the amendment of Act XXXVI (1908), had Act II 
{1907) been repealed. The Indians and their European sympathisers 
made futile representations to the Government. Smuts was adamant: 
Gandhiji, he said, wasa “cunning fellow” and might do his worst. 
He would neither repeal Act II nor amend Act’ XXXVI, come 
what may. 

A Section of the Transvaal Indians demanded that-the struggle 
should be directed against all anti-Asian legislation throughout South 
_ Africa, Gandhiji dissuaded them from pressing the demand, not 
very easily, however. 

The renewed AE movement ‘being directed against Act 
XXXVI, 1908, it was necessary to challenge that Law as well as 
Act II, 1907, after due notice to the authorities. Accordingly, some. 
leading Indian traders of Natal, who had earlier domicile rights in. 
the Transvaal, ‘and some educated Natal Indians crossed into the 
Transvaal after due notice to. the Government. They were ull arrested: 


inside the Transvaal territory and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment i 


- in the jails of the Transvaal. The ‘Satyagrahis’ registered in the 
Transvaal sought new methods ‘of. courting arrest. Under the 
laws of the ‘Transvaal, hawkers—Asian and otherwise—had 
to obtain licences for hawiind. The ‘Satyagrahie’ » took to 
hawking without licences. The offenders were arrested and jailed. 


The jails were soon overcrowded by: Indian ‘Satyagrahis’. Most of | 


them were: given rigorous imprisonment. The prison. officials left 
nothing undone to harass thg. ‘Satyagrahi’ prisoners. They had to 
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break stones and make roads. Food was poor. Prisoners were 
separated from friends and kept in solitary confinement without ` 
adequate exercise. Gandhiji himself suffered many of these hard- 
ships during one of his terms of imprisonment.” 

The ‘Satyagrahis’ were not to be demoralised in this way. 
-Many of them courted imprisonment again and again. Many were 
financially ruined. Not a few were driven out of their homes. The 
jail had no terror for the ‘Satyagrahis’. There were more prisoners 
than the jails could easily accommodate. Government expenses 
were mounting. a 

The Government decided to send the law-breakers back to 
India. Acts II and. XV of 1907” had armed them (the Government) 
with ihe power. A ‘Prohibited Immigrant’ ander the Acts could 
. be dealt with in three ways—fines, imprisonment and deportation. 
Batches of *Satyagrahis’ were arrested. and escorted across the 
Transvaal borders into the Orange Free State, the Delagoa Bay, 
and Natal., The ‘trespassers’ from Natal would be escorted beyond 
Volksrust, the last railway station within the Transvaal on Natal- 
Transvaai border. , These deportations made the ‘Satyagrahis’ 
more determined than ever. $ l 

The Government, therefore, hit upon the idea of deporting the 
Satyagrahis to India. A number of them were arrested and shipped 
to India. The question of the deportation of Indians to India 
without allowing them the right of appeal against the decisions of 
inferior courts was referred to Lord Crewe by Lord Morley. One 
was at the time the Secretary of State for Colonies and the other, ' 
the Secretary of State for India. The reply of Lord Crewe was 
not “helpfal, He cited the Transvaal Supreme Court decision in 
Randeria’s Case? that no right of appeal existed against’ such an 
order. The deportations were continued on a large scale in 1910, 
Most of the deportees had .been voluntarily registered under the 
January, 1908 settlement and their registration had been validated 
by Act XXXVI of 1908. The Transvaal Supreme Court held in 
the case of Naidoo and others Vs. Rex?" that deportations in such 


22° Smuts sent him some books on another occasion to relieve the dull monotony of 
jail life—vide Mahatma Gandhi by H.S.L Polak and others, p. 72. 
* 33 The former provided for compulsory registration or in default for a fine of £100 or 
imprisonment up to three years. The latter provided in Section 6 (B) for physical and 
forcible deportation involving confiscation of property of those failing to register themselves 
under the former. Lord Elgin, the Secretary of State for Indie, commented at the tims— 
“His Mujesty’s Government were convinced that no precedent for such power exists in 
legislation of any responsibly governed colony.” Lord Selborne, tle Governor of the 
Transvaal, admitted that these provisions were really stringent, : 

#4 Further Correspondence, C.M.D. 5368, Sept. 1910, p, 19, Letter dated May 23, 1909, 

25 Ibid., p. 118, Telegram dated June 8, 1910, - ; 
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cases and under such circumstances were unlawful. Tord Crewe 
‘dréw-the attention of the Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, -which had come into existence in 1909, to the serious 
political results likely to: follow; from further-deportations and 
suggested suspension. If, however, that was not possible, at least 
éuch deportations to which reasonable exception might be taken: 
should be suspended: The Transvaal Ministers ‘replied that with 
regard to future deportations instructions had been given to the 
_ Police to be very careful that the voluntarily registered -Indians 
were not in-any way affected. 

Deportation and imprisonment of thé ‘Satyagrahis’, however, 
continued. The leaders of the movement remained“ firm. “But the 
rank and file showed signs of deroralisation.. Many dropped off 
out of ‘fear; defeatism -or ‘‘war- -weariness’’. The- Government too 
had lést face. For one thing, it was clear that-an- unarmed minority 
refused ‘to bow down to the laws of the Government, which the ` 
latter tried to enforce by threats, harassment and punishment. For 
another, the Courts’ of the same government had condemned the 
action of the Government in a number of cases as illegal. 

= A Union of South Africa comprising: Natal, the Orange Free 
State, the Transvaal and the Cape Colony had been taking shape 
while the struggle was going on. A draft -Union Constitution had 
been drawn up, and accepted by the English arid the Boer leaders. 
They now approached: the Imperial ‘Government for approval ‘and 
_assent. The Transvaal Tndians feared that their lot- would be more 
miserable in’ the proposed - Union of South Africa. A two-member 
Indian’ delegation composed of - Gandhiji' and Seth - ‘Haji Habib was 
sent to England by the Transvaal Indian community . -to place the 
Indian point of view before the British public- and Parliament. ‘The . 
delegation met Lord Crewe, Lord Morley; several Members of the 
Parliament, and a number of men prominent in public:life. The 
delegation contacted the British press as well. ‘Lord Ampthill, the 
President of tle South African British Indian Committee, and‘ a. 
sincere friend of India, acted as-the. intermediary -between -the Indian 
‘delegation ‘and General: Botha, General Smuts and other South 
` African leaders, who were in ‘IEnglarid at that time. Lord ‘Ampthill 
informed tbe: Indian’ 'delegátion that General Botha was prepared to 
grant one or two minor concessions to the Indians; but he (Botha) 
would neither repeal Act II, 1907, nor amend Act XXXVI, 1908, 
Nor would he abolish the existing colour bar. Smuts was in agree- 
ment with Botha. The late -G. K. Gokhale gave out in a public 
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meeting in India shortly afterwards that Smuts. had told Lord Crewe 
that he.(Smuts) was. not prepared’ .to admit even the theoretical 
equality of Asiatics with the Whites. p - 

Lord Ampthill pointed out to Gandhiji that the tejechon of the 
concessions offered would .mean further useless sufferings for the ° 
Indians. Seth Haji Habib, who claimed to voice, the opinion of the 
majority of the Transvaal Indians, expressed his willingness to accept 
the concessions offered. But» Gandhiji told Lord Araptbill that he 
(Gandhiji) and the ‘Satyagrabis’ would know no rest till they had 
obtained not only practical relief but the recognition of the principle 
involved as well. ; 

A delegation of the Transvaal Indians was to visit Indie about 
‘this time. . Mr. H.8:L. -Polak, whom Gandhiji had come to know 
in South Africa and had won over to the’ Indian cause, was “to lead 
the proposed delegation of.four: “But all the members except Polak 
had been arrested and.imprisoned, before the departure of the delega- 
tion. Polak, a trusted lieutenant of Gandhiji, was at this time the 
Editor of the Indian Opinion. Polak alone came to India and 
acquainted Gokhale and other Indian leaders with the condition of 
Indians in South Africa and what they were fighting for. Public 
opinion in India was ronsed and‘ Polak was invited to address the 
24th session of the.I[ndian National Congress at Lahore in 1909. In 
the same session Gokhale moved a resolution of encouragement to 
and sympathy with the Indian ‘Satyagrahis’ in the Transvaal. He 
urged ‘‘the necessity of prohibiting the recruitment of indentured 
labour for any portion of the South African Union, and of dealing 
with the authorities there in the same manner in which the latter 
deal with Indian interests, so long as they adhere to the selfish and ' 
one-sided policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in 
their present course of. denying to His Majesty’s Indian subjects 
their just rights as citizens of the Empire”. It may be noted in 
passing that Mr. Polak makes a mistake when he says that this 
was the first occasion when India advocated a policy of retaliation 
against the Government of South Africa. - A resolution in an almost 
identical language had been adopted by the 24th session of the Indian 
National Congress at Madras one year earlier (1908) It does not, 
however, specify South Africa and runs as follows—‘‘The ‘Congress 
begs earnestly to press upon the British Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of India the desirability of dealing with the self-governing: 
Colonies in the same manner in which the latter ruthlessly deal with 
Indian, interests, as long as they adheSe to the selfish and one-sided 
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policy which they proclaim and practise, and persist in their ‘present 
course of denying to His Majesty’s Indian subjects their just rights 
as citizens of the Empire”. A similar resolution was adopted by 
the 26th session of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta in 1911. 
The policy enunciated in 1908 was given a concrete shape forty years 
later in the Indian Reciprocity Act. 

Gokhale had more than once raised the South African Indian 
question in the Imperial Legislative Council. He moved a resolution 
in the Council on February 25,1910, recommending that the recruit- 
ment of indentured labour in British ‘India for Natal should be 
stopped. The resolution was passed unanimously. The Government 
too accepted it. Negotiations with the South African Government 
began. But the Botha Ministry set its face against any concession 
to Indians in any vital or fundamental matter. The Government 
of India, therefore, prohibited indentured emigration to Natal wih 
effect from July 1, 191. 


(To be continued) 


FROM SUBJECTION TO FREEDOM: REVO- 
. LUTION IN WOMAN'S STATUS 


KALYANKUMAR BANERJEE 


-‘* If a woman becomes weary and at last dead from bearing, that 
matters not, let her. die only from bearing, she is there to do it.” The 
dictum is Martin Luther’s. In the Feminine Point of View published 
in 1952, there is a trenchant criticism of an alleged lapse on the part 
of Toynbee in the following words: “ He is seeking far and wide for 
explanations of the repeated breakdown of civilizations through war 

` and conflict; ....he does not mention the position of women. One 
concludes that he has never even considered whether there might be 
any connection between the subordination of women in all these 
doomed civilizations and the glorification of war.” A period of about 
four hundred years separates ‘the two views. One represents the help- 
lessness and the passive role of women in society. The other is an 
index of woman’s initiative and assertiveness. 

Talking of her own country, Vera Brittain characterises this 
wonderful transformation of the woman as Britain’s most colourful 
revolution. The Feminist movement in England, specially of the 20th 
century, has undoubtedly ‘an element of excitement and adventure - 
. about it, though England was not the first country to have the distinc- 
tion of ensuring equal political rights to women. The victory of the 
British woman was, however, spectacular and convincing. The silent 
revolution in the status and dignity of women all the world over in 
the course of the last two wars and the increased participation of women 
in the national liberation movements are phenomena of profound 
significance to the history of mankind. They register @ tremendoug 
change. This significant change was reflected in the United Nations 
General Assembly resolution of December, 1946, calling on all member 
states “ê to adopt measures necessary to fulfil the purposes and aims of 
the erate ....by granting the women the same pounce rights. as 


to men.’ ; 

` To-day the denial of equal voting rights to women is, considered 

an exception. Not many years ago that was considered as very general 

and reasonable. Even political revolutions of the past thought strictly 

in terms of men’s rights. The revolutionists fought for a voice in 

their Own government. And though the men in ‘such a strifggle were. 
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almost always helped by some women, once the revolutionists had 
gained their rights, the men spoke for themselves as well’ as for 
women. Not that women never advocated their own cause. Olyme 
de Gouges laid before the’ Convention of Revolutionary France’ a 
‘ Declaration of the Rights of ‘Woman.’ Mrs. Adams wrote to her 
husband John Adams when he had been attending the Continental 
Congress in America, ‘‘ If particular care and attention are not paid 
to the ladies we are determined to foment a rebellion and will not hold 
ourselves bound to obey any laws in which we have no voice’or re- 
presentation:’’ In 1778, Mrs. Corbin, sister of Richard a ‘Lee 
presented a petition for the right tô vote: 

In some parts of America the fight against avei id the fight 
for woman’s suffrage went hand in hand: ‘Women’s conventions 
demanding ‘voting rights became quite usual in the second half. of thé 
Jast century.; In the’ early forties Mrs: Lucretia Mott and. others of 
the United States lectured in England on woman’s vote. ` The dcéasion 
was provided by the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840 .in 
London to which, however, the female delegates from the ‘United 
States had been denied admission. Coming back home Mrs. Mott, 
Mrs. Stanton and another lady issued’ an unsigned appeal in june, 
1848, for the first Woman’s Rights Convention in- history. The Con- 
vention, the first of its kind met in the following month in ‘Seneca 
Falls. Meanwhile, the sponsors had prepared a declaration of rights 
modelled after the Declaration of Independence. The- Convention was 
presided over~by. Mr. Mott. From 1854 Susan B. Anthony pleaded 
for women’s’ emancipation before hostile crowds and sought- to: change | 
the mind'of`a nation. f ae i A Sea Y S 

The: women’s movement in general Siniy with the spirit 
of the Civil War stood in the early phase, equally for black and white 
women. In 1869; however, was formed the National- Woman Suffrage 
‘Association. An exclusively white women’s association, its object 
was.to secure a 16th Amendment to the Federal Constitution which 
would enfranchise women. This and a second body that demanded 
amendments to state. constitutions for the same purpose, ultimately 
created the National, American. Woman Suffrage~ Association. The ' 
movement, „therefore, ‘was conducted Unionwise as well as Statewise. 

The first victories were won in the States, by J anuar'y 1, 1919, 
women of 30 States out of 48, possessed the right to vote for 330: of the 
531 presidential electors. 60 senators and 154 representatives were 
elected partly by the votes of women. The question of the federal 
amendment was seriously taken up late in | 1917. The House of 
‘Representatives Pee: the améndment by a bate majority on J anuaty 
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10, 1918., The Senate finally yielded on June 8, 1919. The suffragists 


did not allow the grass to grow under their feet. The ratification by 
36' state’ legislatures’ was now required. The large majority of the 
states had, however, adjourned before June 4: Mrs. Chapman Catt, 
President of the National Association persuaded many of the State 
Governors to summon special sessions of the legislatures. ` Eight States 
ratified the suffrage amendment in regular sessions, twenty-nine in 
special, And the women of the entire country voted in 1920 General 
Elections. ; l 

In England, within 20 years of the end of th 


e Napoleonic wars, 
there was a wave of reforms. 
Š ) 


The subsequent years saw, among other 
things, a still more widening of the franchise, -the spread of socialistic 
ideas, the growth of the trade union movement, the extension of edu- 


cational „opportunities, and, a movement for the higher education of 
women. There was a stead 


y advance in the campaign for women’s 
emancipation. 


A few legal concessions were: made to married women, 
e.g., the introduction of an unequal divorce law in 1857, and, the 
introduction of a wife’s right to own property by the Acts of 1870 and 
1882. Since 1870 both sexes equally received elementary education. 
The universities were then assailed and vanquished. London admitted 
women to examinations and degrees in'1878. Then came Manchester, 
Liverpool and‘ Leeds in 1880, Cambridge and Oxford opened their 
Honours examinations .to women between 1881 and 1894. But as 
citizens, women continued to be definitely inferior to men. The pro- 
gress of women was: municipal rather than national. They had been 
granted a local government vote. - By the turn of the century, however, 
the movement for womens’ emancipation assumed a political colour. 
It became increasingly evident that legal and social reforms depended — 
upon a change of status. This change could be accomplished only by 
political means. But not before women had proved their eagerness to 
buy freedom and equality through suffering and sacrifice did the- 
demand for woman suffrage evoke the sympathy of millions. 
John Stuart Mill, the father of many progressive movements and 
' ideas of modern history, had the distinction of initiating the first 
Parliamentary debate on women’s suffrage in ‘1867. “Two years later 
he published the Subjection of Women, and, ‘thereby tried to draw 
the attention of the small enlightened section of the country to the 
. woman’s problem. The whole social atmosphere was, however, 
against the cause of women. Dame Millicent Fawcett, leader of the 
constitutional suffrage movement until the rise of the militant 
suffragettes said that in 1871, ‘‘ and for many years after, it was the 
general habit of -members. of Parliam¥nt’ to receive any“ mention of 
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women, or of childbirth, with roars of laughter.’’ This. attitude of 
contempt very largely explains why the constitutional suffragists with 
all their passionate enthusiasm and sincerity could achieve go little. 
Gladstone writing in August, 1892, expressed his objection to Sir: Albert 
Rollit’s bill to extend the Parliamentary franchise to women in the: 
following words—‘‘ I -have no fear lest the woman should encroach 
upon the power of the man. The fear I have is lest we: should invite 
her unwillingly to trespass upon the delicacy, the purity, the refine- 
ment, the elevation of her own nature, which are the present sources 
of its power.” Three years before the century closed another Woman 
Suffrage Bill was defeated at the second reading, although it was 
supported by a monster appeal carrying 2,57,796 signatures. There 
were very few people who in the first decade of our century expected 
any concession to the women in ‘the foreseeable future. Even 
Mrs. Pankhurst, the leader of the militant suffragettes right-up.to the 
publication of My Own Story in 1914 despaired of the success: of her 
battle in her lifetime. She died in 1928. . 

When the 19th century closed the constitutional ‘suffrage move- | 
ment had been conducted for sometime by the National Union. of 
Women’s Suffrage Societies. The movement was unexciting and 
pedestrian, and-had failed to capture the support of any political party. 
The militant movement began with the formation in October, 1903, of 
the Women’s Social and Political Union on.a non-party basis with 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst as the leader. Educated. in Paris, 
Emmeline married in 1879 R. M. Pankhurst, a Barrister and Advocate 
of women’s suffrage. -By 1903 she had had considerable experience 
of administration and public life. In 1895 she had been elected to the 
Manchester Board of Guardians. Three years later. she became 
’ Registrar: of Births, Marriages and Deaths in Manchester. Mother of 
five children, Mrs. Pankhurst had inexhaustible energy and an un- 
common courage of conviction, She had first-hand knowledge of the 
condition of the poor unprotected mothers and their babies. She 
became: a militant suffragette not out-of any academic interest but 
because she regarded the vote in women’s hands ‘‘ as not only a right 
but a desperate necessity.”’ ` Sa g 

This. might partially justify the excesses of the suffragettes. For 
they let nothing stand, in their way. They were determined to make 
the suffrage question into a live issue so that it might survive the anti- 
pathy and indifference of the Press and the Public. This also goes to. 
explain the readiness with which some of. the suffragettes courted hard- 
ships and: sacrifices. and faced all consequences. Diverse were the 
tacties of she suffragettes, some@f which resulted in their loss of health. 
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and even death, The tactics included demonstrations in Trafalger 
Square and the streets, organising deputations to the House of Com- : 
mons, andin March, 1912, an extensive window breaking campaign 
among the Westend stores. Interrupting meeting was a part of their 
technique. Once Lord Haldane was lecturing on philosophy. Hardly 
had he begun when a woman asked, ‘‘ Lord Haldane, when are 
women to be given the vote?” 

The movement, assumed a violent character. A bomb „was placed 
in the Home Secretary’s Office. . Attempts were made to set*the resi- 
dences..of ministers. on fire. Railway Stations were burnt. A bomb 
was placed in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Houses, race course stands and a 
church were destroyed. Golf links -were damaged and hundreds of . 
orchids destroyed in Kew Gardens. Acid was poured into the letter 
boxes. Thus arson and destruction of property were added to the 
méthods of the Women’s Social and Political Union in 1918-14. The 
government also retaliated. Large numbers of women were sent to 
prison. There they went on hunger-strike and were forcibly and 
revoltingly fed. Some: were then released though liable to be arrested 
again under an Act of 1913, which was popularly dubbed as ‘‘ The 
Cat and Mouse Act ”. i 

In view of the ‘World War the suffrage cause remained in abey- 
ance between 1914 and 1916. The militant campaign was called off. 
The war had created an anomaly in the existing register of male voters. 
Women were playing their part during the war magnificently and 
heroically. And so, when in 1916 The National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage’ Societies revived the question of suffrage, it found converts 
even among members of the, Cabinet. A new. Government headed by 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1917 promised votes to women. ‘The Representa- 
tion of the: People’s Bill, which became an Act in February, 1918, 
ineluded Ireland} and conferred complete franchise on all women who 
were on the local government list, on the wives of all men who were 
on this list and on all women holding a University degree provided 
they were thirty years old. The reason given for fixing this age limit 
was that the number of new- voters was the ‘‘ greatest addition to the 
electorate that could be handled at one time.’? The real reason was . 
to-reduce the number of women voters to a safe minority so that they 
might not.swamp the legislature! In course. of the next few years 
the apprehension of the new voters organising themselves into a solid 
‘ feminine phalanx uniting to. defeat men on every major issue ” 
proved to. ‘be groundless. Early in March, 1923, Mr. Baldwin 
announced to a United Franchise Demonstration before a distinguished 
gathering which included Dame Millicers Fawcett, Mrs. Pankhurst 
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and Mrs: Eleanor Rathbone that a new Bill to enfranchise women at 
twenty-one would be introduced in- Parliament in course of the hext 
few days. The House of Commons passed the Bill on May 28, 1928. 

Thus did the women of England have ‘their political emanci- 
pation, and, measures bearing on ‘ women’s question’ and creating a 
revolution in their ..status multiplied on the statute book. “Dame 
Millicent Fawcett lived long enough to see this political struggle to its 
end. *Before her death in 1929, she wrote, `‘ Having had opportuni- 
ties of observing manners in the House of Commons, and comparing 
them over a period of nearly sixty years, I see an ‘enormous, almost an 
-incredible improvement in this respect in recent “years. Democracy 
is a great teacher of manners. Women ‘felt the difference and -the 
improvement almost immediately after February, 1918. 

The fight for women’s rights has lost much of its interest and: 
shar pnéss these days, for, there are not many- ‘ diehard *: male -opposi- 
tionists in any. part of the world. Even in Turkey which has‘a jong: 
record of female subjectian Madame Halide Edib had some of her 
notable victories. as early as the twenties. Doria Shafik and her 
Daughter of the Nile movement haye recently succeeded in overcoming 
the opposition to the political emancipation of women. . In the majority 
of the Asian States including India, women got their voting rights as 
a matter of routine. There was little of the dramatic element about 
it, . . 

In India the demand for women’s suffrage was not opposed by 
the men. On the contrary, it was part of the larger national move- 
ment for social justice in which men and women participated. The 
cause .of women’s political emancipation found two redoubtable 
champions in Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Cousins—both foreigners. ' The 
first move was undertaken late in '1917 when Mr. E. S. Montagu, the 
Secretary of State for India, visited this country on a political mission. 
In a memorandum, submitted to him by a body of women it was 
suggested that in the new scheme of a broadened and extended fran- 
chise, women should be recognised as ‘ people’ without' any ‘ sex ’ 
disqualification. Women demanded the same opportunities. of re- 
` presentation as men. Indian women had been enjoying municipal 
franchise almost since the beginning of the century. The Indian 
National Congress included „women members sand delegaten: who had 
full voting rights. Í ' : : 

The Montford reforms did not guarantee‘ voting rights to Indian 
women.. - But the reforms did not certainly stand inthe way of women 
getting their franchise. For, ‘they gave statutory authority to the 
. newly elected legislatures if? grant suffrage to women. First to take. 
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advantage of this authority was Madras (1921); the last to- do it was 


Bihar (1929). The new opportunity was, however, denied to the- over- 


whelming majority of women. because of the restrictive character , of 
the franchise. Very few women had the requisite’ property, quali- 
fications, for Hindu legal system denied to women the right of absolute . 
ownership of property. This explains why between 1921 to 1983, men 
voters numbered 6.8 million and women -voters a little over 3,00,000. 
However, Indian women presented their case very ably before the 
Lothian Committee on Franchise (1982). The Committee, prescribed 
lower educational qualifications and wifehood for purposes of women’s ` 
franchise. Certain seats in the legislatures were exclusively reserved 
for women. Since Independence there has been a vast change in the 
status ‘of women. With the.introduction of adult franchise, men and 
women now have the same voting. rights. The Constitution has 
guaranteed equality of tights ‘to, all citizens irrespective of sex, religion 
or race. ` 


Tt has to be admitted that this guaranteed equality is not reflected 
either in the, composition of the legislatures or in the larger field of 
public life. It should also be noted that in the last General Election 
(1951-52) 2.8 million women voters were disqualified (Bihar alone 
contributing 2 million to this colossal figure) on account of wrong 
entries. The weakness of the position of women in the political life 
of the country may also be appreciated from the following figures in 
connection with the last elections. There were 51 women as against 
1,821 male contestants for election to the Lok Sabba. Only 19 were 
returned. The total number of seats in the State, Assemblies is 3,370. 
Women members number only 82. In the Lok Sabha women consti- 
tute less than 4% of the total strength. Tn the State Assemblies it is 
only 2.4%. Nonetheless, the majority of voters almost all over India - 
were women. . This gap between legal provisions for opportunities and 
actual social practice is not peculiar to India. It is in existence even 
in such highly advanced countries like Great Britain and the United. 
States where the average woman is much better educated, politically 
conseious, and less subjected to traditional orthodoxy and social {pre- 
judices. -Of the 625 members of British Parliament elected in 1951 
only 17 were women being under 3% of the total membership, although 
British women of all ages exceeded men by about 2 million. Only 
4 women have been ministers in Britain.. In the first General Election 
in that country following partial concession to women’s demands in 
1918, there were 16: women candidates and only one was returned. 


_ Between 1919 and 1928 Britain had only 11 women M.P.’s. Even in 
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_ THE. SPIRIT: OE ‘YOUNG BENGAL’ AND ITS 
te INFLUENCE, ON PETRINE 


e “RE rs ‘MANMATEANATE Das 
nat k mn ee - A ETRE 
Bengal, from the time of Raja Rammohan Roy, took the lead ina 

mental revolution’ -towards progress and modernism. This ‘evident. 
spirit;'in its due course, influénced those limited number. of Englishmen 
‘who really felt for the- progress of the people’ and exerted in that 
direction. John: Elliot Drinkwater Bethune has left his fame-as a ‘rare 
‘friend of India’ who championed the cause of ‘female education, and 
raised voice against many social evils. But it is.clear from his, and the 
papers of_ his _ contemporaries that’ the “reformer himself was greatly: 
influenced by’ a ‘growing consciousness rmong the people. around him. 
“ Hereʻit'is impossible to avoid seeing ”’ ‘said Bethune in 1849, ‘“ that 
a greàt revolution of opinión has been for a long time at work, and 
will doubtless in ‘ another generation, ‘for ‘time is ‘requisite, bear 
eno fruit.” -+ ' The ‘progressive “minds, as Bethune saw, were 

“ sneeringly. called” by the conservative class-as ‘‘ Yourig Bengal ”’, 
‘and Bethune felt that ‘‘ when Young Bengal-has grown ‘to Old Bengal, 
‘the succeeding generation‘ will meet with fewer obstructions than their 
fathers ‘did, in the ‘way of'freeing their mind from debasing supersti- 
tiohs’and degrading customs.’’’* “ During: his ‘brief. career in- India'-he 
‘became a sincere’ exponent of the cause of Young Bengal, and influenced 
‘by as ‘well as influencing them,.he joined them in achieving great 
objects. As would bé' seen here, in his carhpaign’ in favour of female 
education and remarriage of widows, -as also against polygaray and 
infant marriages, Betlune'became a mouthpiece ofthe Young Bengal, 
‘and in his ‘turh encouraged them greatly’ He warned the -Home 
authorities that“ a spirit'is awaking among the people - rgi it- would 
be shathetl not to ‘encourage.’ 3 i7- : 5 
l 2! Bethune ‘was noininated by the ‘British’ Prime’ Minister Lord. John 
"Ruiso and’ the President of the India Board, Sir John Hobhouse, 
to' the ‘office of the Fourth Ordinary or Legislative Member ‘of the 
: ‘Supreme Council ‘of: India. He was selected to serve a purpose and 
“thatwas ‘‘ to: cut the Macaulay ‘Code into-laws.’’ * -While in England, 
Bethune had been ‘‘ confidentially consulted by the: Governments: of 
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Lord Melbourne, and Sir Robert Peel, and Lord John Russel m 
devising the Acts of Parliament introduced by Ministers on the’ most 
important subjects .of, legislation,’ * and therefore, the President — 
selected him to utilise his legislative talent in India. But Bethune 
does not seem to have been very anxious for an Indian job. He 
delayed to accept office, and finally agreed to come to India only when 
-he had obtained ‘‘ the consent of his mother an old lady of 82.” ° 
i It was just an accident that the Governor General Lord Dalhousie, 
immediately on Bethune’s arrival, selected him to be the President of 
the Council of Pdnestion of Bengal. The office was additional, unpaid, 
-and ‘‘ very laborious ”. But when Bethune accepted it <* at the 
request of the Governor ‘General ” he thought that he took on meet 
‘* to.a certairi extent, the character of a minister of Public Instruction ’ 
‘‘ the only compensation for which is to be found in its importance.” 
.From .his appointment to this office, till his death, Bethune aur 
busied himself with his female school, and did not satisfy the authorities 
in his works as the Legislative Councillor. Even Lord Dalhousie, 
_who had a soft corner towards Bethune, had to complain later that 
“ He (Bethune) likes schooling better than law-making; and all the 
Governors General together since Job Charnok will not make him to 
stick to the latter occupation.’’ * © x 
When Bethune took his position in the Council of Education, a 
movement for the emancipation of the women had already been set on 
foot by the enlightened class. The new generation to which the system 
of ‘ Suttee ° appeared to be only a memory of the past, felt the 
necessity of other reforms, especially of educating their daughters, and 
before Bethune had thought of their cause, Babu J aykissen Mockerjee 
was going to “ establish a school for the education of respectable 
Hindoo girls in Bengali, and to place that school under the superin- 
tendence of a native and a European instructress.’’ * There were a‘few 
missionary EnO in Calcutta to educate the “‘ female children of the 
poorer classes’, but those institutions had: never attracted ‘‘ the 
daughters of the wealthier members of the community ” because of 
the ultimate motive behind the missionary activities, namely. conver- 
sion into Christianity. The enndeavour of Babu Jaykissen Mookerjee 
was, therefore, the beginning of a new movement, which not only drew 
the attention of Bethune to the subject of female education, but led 
him to think of a school at his own endeavour at Calcutta. 


Home Mise: Vol. 845, B.P., Hobhouse to Tucker, 9 November, 1847. 

Add Mss. 43, 751, Diary of Lord Broughton, Vol. 8, 11 November, 1847. 
Vide India Home Consultations, 187/Vol. 86, Bethune’s Minute, 10 June; 1851. 
Add. Mss. 36, 477; Dalhougie to Hobhouse, 23 October, 1850. 
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Bethune’s success depended on the support of the’ enlightened 
class. He had no support from the Government and no financial. 
assistance -from the exchequer. The Christian community ridiculed. 
his ideas and the orthodox Hindus offered “ bigotted opposition °`. . But: 
it. was the Young Bengal which stood solidly behind him. - Before, 
the Bethune school had been established, Babu Ram .Gopal Ghose, the 
well known merchant of Calcutta, became, in Bethune’s own (words, 
_ his “ principal adviser ’’, and when the school was started, he procured ` 
for him his ‘‘ first pupils ”.® Babu Dakhinaranjan Mookerjee, the 
Zaminder, promised ‘‘ the free gift of a site for the. school, or five 
beeghas,of land valued at 10,000 rupees, in the native quarter of the: 
‘town.’ | Pandit Madan Mohan Tarkalankar, one of. the pandits of 
the Sanskrit College, not only liked to send ‘his daughters to the school, 
but agreed to attend it daily to give gratuitous instruction to the 
children in Bengali, and to compile series of elementary books for their 
use. : , l 

Bethune had the satisfaction to see that inspite of strong 
opposition he had with him “ the sympathies and good wishes of all 
the educated part of the community with a few exceptions.” '? Out- 
side the metropolis, at Baraset, ‘‘some of the most respectable 
inhabitants ’’ established a school ‘‘ attended by mcre than 20 girls, 
chiefly Brahmanical caste, and what is very remarkable, two of them 
being already married.’’ When Bethune “‘ offered to bear the expense ` 
of building a school house for them ’’ they.showed their ‘‘ earnestness > 
by declining Bethune’s help and trying ‘‘ to raise a sufficient subscrip- 
tion among themselves.” Similar schools were ‘‘ set. on foot at 
Neeburdhia and Sooksaugar, and of another near Jessore,” ** 

‘To some of the-British administrators in India, Bethune’s work 
seemed to be dangerous. Sir John Littler noted, ‘‘ The scheme ofi - 
Female Education is doubtless unpopular, and looked upon by the 
mass, with fear’ and dread, whether Hindoos and Mohommedans.”’ ** 
The Home authorities, that is, the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control,. undervalued Bethune’s work and positively discouraged him. 
But it was again the spirit of new Bengal which kept him bold and 
. encouraged him to work. 

The determination -of, the “ bold little band of reformers ” who 
. championed the .movement is understood. from ‘a ‘‘ remarkable 
document ’’, as Bethune called it, sent to him from Baraset. A group 


10 India Home Consultations, 187/ Vol. 128; Vide Bethune’s Ictter, 29 March, 1850. 
11 Ibid. 

i2 European Tract, 156, Bethune’s Correspondence, 1 October, 1849. 

13 India Home Constaltations, 187/Vol. 284 Vide Bethune’s letter, 29 March. 1856 
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of people’ belonging to the Youhg Bengal,’ Babu Gangahati Ghoshal, 
Kally Krishna Mittér, ‘Nabin Chandra Mitter, Jogeshwar ‘Ghose,’ 
Peary Charan ‘Sirkar, Kali Prasad! Banerjee, Kadunmitter: ‘Mookerjee,- 
Girish - Chandra’ Gupta and Doorga Charan ' Chattérjée, ‘made ~ the!. 
following Declaration: ‘‘ Since-it is one-of the' most ‘important duties- 
of tan to seek to: promote’ the welfare of the: Society ‘in-which- hé lives: 
and since nothing appears to-be so well caléuldted to “attain this end: 
‘as imparting instruction to all its members; ‘we, the iitidersigned; take! . 
upon ourselvés the task of: educating -the ‘female children ‘of “this: 
district. If, for this, we are- persectited in the greatest’ degtee, sucli 
as being excommunicated from Hindu Society, we' will? ‘not, ‘on any’ 
account, desist from- our erdeayours to advance’ ‘tHe cause.”* 3 ns 
Bethune felt iso much’ encouraged’ to‘ receive this ‘ Declaration ”' 

` that he sent a'copy of it straight to the President -of the India Board, 
Sir: John Hobhouse, who, by then had ‘been greatly -displeased with 
Bethune. Hobhouse had written to Dalhousie about Bethune thus’: 

“ He hag much disappointed’ me; and eae as much vexation 'by what 
he does as by what he omits “to do... . i4 If ‘he was not a well- 
conditioned, arhiable gentleman, I ‘ébuld’ find it in’ my heart’to send 
‘for him home.” * Thus while Hobhouse thought’ óf’ his ‘recall, 
‘Bethune wrote to him the following with a copy of the above declara-' 
tion: ‘I ‘know this declaration to be their own unassisted: work; 
and observe ! there is‘not a Christian among them, or ohe ‘who would 
not keep aloof dt present -from the missionaries. How’ much ‘better 
does this declaration deserve it, and can yow'wonder at: my being an 
enthusiast ‘in this cause, with men such‘as these to help'me ‘on?!”!” ' 

This again-made the- -President angry. “ Mr: Bethune has written ; 

to.me two little volumes. : v.. I am ‘not a little at a‘loss’ what to 
` reply, without giving a good -deaf of: annoyance.’ But “I must’ say’ 
something to your Legislator and'I shall dó sd‘by this mail ’’; ioformed 
the President to Lord Dalhousie.’ - The angry President -wrecked all‘ 
hope of Bethune to obtain the-name of. Quéen Victoria for his female 
school; and taunted hima good deal. ‘I hope ‘I: kiss the'rod with'as’ 
much affectionate reverence as ‘the sensibility: of huiman‘flesh allows ” 
wrote the disappointed Bethune to the President! adding further‘ that 
“ I think you undervalue the: importance of 'the agitation' that I have 
begun on! this subject of female education, and the'immense agsistance' - 
that any open declaration of: favour from ‘‘thomé' would’ give me.” a$ 


15 Home:Misce:. Vol. 857, B.P., 124-30. < E yoi 
18 Home Mise: 859, B.P., President to Dalhousie, 24 May, 1850. r F 
17 Home Misc: Vol.'857, B.P., Bethune to President; '8 lidgdet, 1850: \ i 
18 Dalhousie Papers, Letters fro ory the Board of Contrel ‘5 ‘October, 1850. ` 
19. Howe Misc: Vol,.857, B.P., Bethune: to President, 28 November; 1850. 
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But no ‘declaration of favour’ ever came from home to ingpire 
‘Bethune. 

Bethune, like his illustrious preleco Nacalay. believed i in the 
efficacy of the Western education- in, the Indian Society.. There was a` 
growing desire in Bengal, and especially at Calcutta, for higher 
education in Western sciences and literature, and competent authorities 
on the subject had brought this. to the notice of Home authorities. 
“ The demand for education continues to increase: .”’ had written 
Sir Henry Seton to the President of the India Board in 1846, and had 
. reminded him that ‘‘ One of the first calls upon your attention will be 
the Calcutta University, which will, I have no doubt, receive your 


sanction and support.” *° 


“Though the: University of.-Calcutta did not’ come into ‘existence 
during the life time of Bethune, yet he was happy to see that- a great 
progress was ‘“‘ being silently effected ’’ through the’“‘ four colleges at 
Calcutta, Hooghly, Krishnaghur and- Dacca, with their affiliated 
schools.” ** The ‘‘ most advanced students ’’ of those - institutions 
showed such progressive tendency that it led: Bethune to ‘firmly ”’ 
believe ‘‘ that it is through them only that we can expect to produce 
any marked improvement in the customs and ways of thinking .of the 
inhabitants of 'India.’’ ““....we may, in the course: of another 
generation at farthest ’’,-felt Bethune, ‘‘ have the powerful support 
of a numerous native party in urging us on to attack and alleviate some 
of the most prominent social evils of the country.” °? As Bethune 
believed, ‘‘ The great curse of caste, infant marriages, polygamy, and” 
the enforced celibacy of widows, with all the crimes and abominations 
that follow in their train, are mainly.supported by superstitions which 
melt away -like snow before fire when brought into direct contact with 
European knowledge::and this work is being gradually but surely done 
in our Bengal schools and colleges.’’ ** 


Bethune was correct in his study of’ the signs ‘of time. The 
generation of the redoubtable Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, like that of 
the great Rammohun Roy, agitdted against the evils of ite own society, 
and called for the support of the ruling power. But the Government 
‘of the Company made it its policy not tó touch the society as far as 
possible. ` . ne a5 

“ I'have been ‘repeatedly assured by many most respectable and 


influential men that a law prohibiting polygamy would be received with 


20 Home Mise: Vol. 858, Seton to President, 6 September, 1846. | 

21 ‘India Home Consultations, PASU VOl: 88, Bethune’s Minute, 23 J anuary, | 1851. 
22 “Ibid. - 

23 Ibid: ae TEPEE Y 
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almost universal contentment and satisfaction,” ** said Bethune. He 
also saw that the reformers did not fear to speak of infant marriages 
“as a curse entailed on the country by their laws, and customs, and 
belief.” Of the remarriage of- widows, there was- a strong Teeling: in 
its favour. i 
Influenced by his-supporters, Bethune desired to give ien the 

legal support on behalf of the Government. In his over enthusiasm, 
he asked straight for the sanction of the supreme authority for India, 
the President of the Board. He tried to. assure the President that 
‘* there is a great fermentation of spirits among the natives themselves, 
such as generally precedes ‘great changes,” ° and so called for his 
approval. . 
: But none of the. English contemporaries of Bethune, either in 
India or in England, appreciated his motive. : To the President, who 
was “‘ exceedingly disappointed in him ”, the works of Bethune 
TE like ‘‘ carving out idols for himself to play with and others to 
laugh åt.” °° 
On receipt of Bethune’s letfer about his asad laws against 
polygamy, etc., the President’ wrote him.back in the following words : 
“I have no doubt that you have found persons, very intelligent, and, 
so far as you know them, very respectable, who are willing to second 
your benevolent intentions; and such men may have gone the length 
of telling you that a law prohibiting -polygamy would be received with 
almost universal. contentment and satisfaction. You are doubtless 
quite right in laying down for a rule, that legislative innovations in 
social polity on such matters are not to be attempted without strong 
evidence that the wishes of the people point in that direction—and as 
you have told me’ what your maxim is, all I ask of you-is, to govern 
your conduct by it; and not to mistake the concurrence of half a dozen 
- clever, and, perhaps, not over scrupulous, associates, for a general 
inclination to adopt your views.’’°” This letter put a fullstop, to all 
Bethune’s desire for social laws. The President did. not realise that 
the suggestion for any reform ‘comes not from the vast mass of the 
people but from a few progressive minds. To, him, those progressive 
few appeared to be only ‘-half a dozen clever, and, perhaps, not over 
scrupulous ’ men, and, therefore, not to be given any recognition. But 
the spirit of Vidyasagar’s time ultimately triumphed over the Govern- 
ment’s policy of non-interference. Bethune was dead. All the social 


_ 24 Home Misc: Vol. 857, B.P., ff. 189-92, 
25. Home Misc: Vol. 887, B.P., "Bethune to President, 28 November, 1830. 
26 Dalhousie Papers, Letters from the Board, Hobhouse to Dalhousie, 6 December, 
1850. e : 
27 Wome Mise: Vol. 860, Bê., President to Bethune, 20 January, 1851. 
: e ° ; 
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evils of His list could not be cured. But at least one, the forced celibacy 
of the widows, was put to an end. On the 17th of November, 1855, 
the Bill for the “ remarriage of Hindoo widows ° was introduced by 
Mr. Grant and seconded by Sir James Colvile, and ‘was passed on the 
25 July, 1856. ; 
It is interesting to see.how the President and the Governor General 
both enjoyed a joke between themselves at the cost of Bethune. Hob- 
house wrote to Dalhousie, ‘‘ I have written to Bethune telling him he 
must, positively, not abolish polygamy, at the same time presuming 
` that there is nothing to prevent gentlemen from confining themselves 
to one wife at a time if they choose it. He talks of ferments and 
agitations and such matters as well alarm me if I placed implicit reliance 
on his knowledge of facts.”’ "8 i 

Dalbousie replied, ‘“ What you’say about Bethune and his abolition 
of polygamy is written seriously, but it reads so like a joke that I am not’ 
quite sure whether he has really brooked (?) any such question to you 
or whether you.use it only as an illustration. He has not said a word to. 
me about it. If he proposes anything of the sort of course I should 
veto at once. What have we got to do with prohibiting Polygamy? ` 
We wight as well interdict circumcision.” *° 

To this the President wrote again, ‘Your letter of March 22 
throws some doubt over Mr. Bethune’s serious notice of the growing 
unpopularity of polygamy. I can assure you that, so far as words 
indicate meaning, your Legislative Councillor must be concluded to have 
wiitten in sober sadness. But I am glad he has confined his joke, if 
joke it be, to me.” *° ; i 

It may be remembered here that Bethune could not intimate his - 
ideas about polygamy, etc., to Dalhousie before he had asked for the 
President’s approval privately because of the Governor General’s 
absence at that time from the capital. Lord Dalhousie who joined 
Hobhouse to ridicule the idea of abolishing polygamy, could not but 
himself be influenced very shortly in favour of widow rnazriage. 

What might have been Bethune’s further activities to promote the 
cause of Bengal’s reformers had he lived longer, cannot be said. His 
death was too sudden, and when, as Dalhousie put it, he ‘‘ was everyday 
becoming more valuable and useful.” * “ Few men have ever been 
subjected to greater unpopularity by the part they have taken in public 
affairs, and few have ever collected around them a larger band of friends 


28° Dalhousie Papers, Letters from the Board, 24 January, 1851. 

29 Add. Mss. 36, 477, Dalhousie to Hobhouse, 24 March, 1851. 

30 Dalhousie Papers, Lejters from the Board, T May, 1861. , 
n 31 Dalhousie Papers, Letters to the Presi@cy, Vol. If, Dalhousie go Littler, 
21 August, 1851, pi : 
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He was 


unpopular with his own ‘countrymen in India; and his -‘ band of: 
friends and admirers ’ were the intelligentsia of Bengal. 


It is surprising to note that what the ‘ 


Young Bengal.’ -of: pre- 


Mutiny India thought about such social evils as polygamy,» have 
demanded the close attention of the National Government after a hundred ` 
years: As in case of all ‘social reformers; Vidyasagar was far advanced . 
of his own age among his own countrymen, and so also was Drinkwater. 


Bethune among his: British. contemporaries. 
thought. i 


32 -Friend of India, 21 August, 1851; 
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ORIGIN OF THE: ‘KOREAN WAR AND | 
_INDIA’S STAND ON KOREA. 


KaRUNAKAR Gurr, M.A.. (Cau.), Pa.D: (Econ.) LONDON 

. It: has been the genévally accepted view in :the. West that the 
war in Korea on 25 June, 1950, .was precipitated by a Communist. 
aggression. The Government of India committed themselves on the 
side of, the. Western nations by giving full. moral, support, in the most 
crucial, conflict in the Cold War without fully; apprising themselves of 
the facts of the situation. In the, official, Communique on 29 June, 
1950, the Government of, India made it clear that they supported the 
Security. Council resolutions because they thought that North Korea 
had resorted to ‘ aggression’. But the procedure of calling a country 
an aggressor without allowing, the accused party to have its say in .the 
matter is absolutely , unjustified, and was inconsistent with India’s 
proclaimed policy of „detachment in the Cold War. Ina T in 
Madras on 13 January, 1955," Mr. ‘Kiishna Menon asserted that ‘ 
country could be condemned without its presence in any eee tail 
body since they had. to hear the views of both sides ” ` But in June, 
1950, when the Korean war broke out Indiá joined the Western Powers 
to debar the North Koreans from the opportunity of a hearing—white 
the South, Koreans were allowed to present their case in Be Security 
Council, 

“India? s ‘association with the Western nations in condemning the 
North Koreans in absentia, though widely resented within India, has 
been responsible for, convincing large sections of responsible, opinion 
in the West specially in the Commonwealth about the North Korean 
guilt of aggression.’ Also much ‘capital’has been made of this by the 
Americiin ° aa ito justify the precipitate U.S. military | interven- 
tion in Korea. "' Chester Bowles writes,? ‘‘ When the United 
States ‘first asked m United Nations to takeʻa collective action against 
the’ aggression of North Korea, the Indian Cabinet voted to support 
the American proposal: ... For the Americans who. take these facts 
foi 'grañited, . the imrhensé NE ofa firm stand by the Indian 
Government at ‘that time: is ‘hard’ to appreciate. Throughout India and 
Asia ‘the Communists have movéd ‘heaven and:earth: to, prove that South 
Korean troops attacked first. Although ‘they have managed. to create 


14, The Hindu. l 
2 Ambassador’s Report, pp: 238- 39. 4 Du ’ Ps 
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considerable contusion, they have failed in .their major objective. In 
my opinion this is largely. attributable to the eye- -witness report of 
‘the Indian representative and. the clear- cut position of the Indian ; 
Government on the question of who was the aggressor “in June, 1950. , 
Without_.these statements, which were accepted by the majority of 
Asians as authoritative and impartial, the unpopularity of Syngman 
- Rhee’s regime in: Asia and the repugnant prospect of white Western 
soldiers. again fighting Asians on Asian soil might have led millions 
of Asians to. believe the preposterous Communist claim’ that South 
Korea had started the war.” i 


Mr. Bowles added that ‘‘ In the judgment of the veteran New 
- York Times reporter in’ India, Robert Trumbull, these acts’ represented 
‘ a courageous decision in the context of the delicate state of Indian 
public opinion.’ He reported that Nehru bad “risked offending a 
large section of the Indian public that is ultra-sensitive on the East- 
West question °. ad à ! ; 


A well-knowi British observer of Indian affairs, Lord Birdwood, 
writes in his book? on the question of India’s S support to the Security 
Council resolutions of June 25 and June 27, 1950: ‘‘ Late in June; 
1950, after four days of hesitation, India accepted the two United 
Nations resolutions by which action was taken to halt aggression’ in 
Korea. The acceptance was the more welcome because it: had been 
wisely made after ‘the receipt of a report from Mr. C. Kondapi, the 
Indian ‘delegate on the United Nations Commission on Korea, whose 
sympathies were known to be by no means with the South Korean 
administration. The Indian attitude was therefore governed solely by 
the firm conviction. that the North Koreans-had. committed an act of 
aggression and Nehru felt that the weight of his country s s moral con- 
viction should be.lent to the cause of the United Nations.’ 


In the contèxt of the above statements, it is pertinent to enquire 
what was the exact content of the report sent by Mr. C. Kondapi about 
the origin of the Korean war. Even without having the opportunity 
of going through ‘this official report, we: would safely. presume that 
this report was more or less in line with the report of the U.N. Com- 
mission as a whole, since the annual report of the UN. Commission 
on Korea submitted to the General Assembly, on 4 September, 1950, 
under the signature of the other Indian delegate in the U.N. Com- 
mission on Korea, Dr. Anup Singh, represented a common verdict of the 
members of the Commission without any reservation or note of dissent. 

i . 
3 A Sontinent Decides, Be 202, 7 p ra 
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In spite of assertions to the tes it remains an unchallenge- 
able fact that the U.N. Commission on -Korea had no eye-witness 
account to rely upon, when the-war started at the 38th -Parallel at dawn: 
on 25 June, 1950, with charges and counter-charges about aggression 
alleged by North Korea as well as South ‘Korea, the U.N. Field 
Observers—of Australian nationality—having left the Parallel on 23 
June, two days before the war started. ` In: fact, the conduct of the 
U.N. Commission on Korea (1949-50) as a whole was most unbecoming, 
and the Indian delegates on’ the Commission should share the blame 
along with other members. While admitting that the tension between 
the two Korean regimes continued unabated- in the form of border 
incidents and guerrilla warfare, appointing ‘Field Observers for a 
correct appraisal of the military situation. bordering’ on the 38th 
Parallel and also noting the ‘intransigence of Syngman Rhee about 
the peaceful .unification of Korea—together with his frequent outbursts 
about ‘unifying. Korea by force—the U.N.C.O.K. (1949-50) comes to 
the curious conclusion that the North Koreans made an unprovoked 
aggression of South Korea—without having any first-hand knowledge 
of the situation at the 38th Parallel on 25 June, 1950. An attempt is 
being made here to represent the facts, which might provide a definite 
clue to’ the exaet circumstances of the ongin of the war in Korea on 
25 June, 1950. 

gp n Bi: ' C UNI ye 
‘A STUDY oF FACTS RELATING TO THE ORIGIN. orsi Smem S ; 
` Korean War—25 June, 1950 ` 9g 


5 fern DA 
The Times, 26 Town 1950, pa Par 
{ Seoul, Monday, 4 A.M. Sos , 


‘‘ Northern forces are reported by American sipat- to have 
eaptured all territory west of Kinehun (Imjin) river, the only barrier 
covering Seoul, pr na 


The M. selene Caen: 26 JoNE, 1950 
i Seoul, 25 June, 1950. 


‘North Korean troops tonight crossed the river Tmjin, the last 
natural barrier before Seoul, the Southern capital, 35 miles to the 
South-East. l 

‘he Southerners fell back to the Imjin ‘earlier today when the 
invaders overran the tetritory to the West of it—Ongjin Peninsula, 
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. Apart from Ongjin itself, the. largest: town “captured by © ‘ihe! North 
Korean forces is Kaesung, a railway junction jast south: of ne frontier 
slong the 38th. dca a Di ' ; 
AE hat? 

The, Dain Telegraph, 26 JUNE, 1950s: 
i * Seonl, South Koken. Monday. - a Baap RE OE eB ety: ae RD 

ir The Communist People’s Republic in North Koreaé launched 
an attack at.dawn: yesterday. onthe Republic- of ‘Korea; which com- 
prises the South half of the.:country. . z 

‘ The invasion ‘followed. charges by the Norte Radio Station 
at’ Pyongyang that South ‘Koreans had@attacked, at: three. ag along 
the: omy Parallel. «~ ree 

“The Communists ‘soon ~ ae vall the area ee ‘of 
Tan river, the’ only natural bamigr covering Seoul, the Southern 
ae Cg Fee Se SE A eee þe 

. From .the. aboye -reports vit : ila: appear’ that’ the “North Korean 
army invaded South Korea' on June: 25,' 1950, at ‘some’ unspecified 
tiine, ‘and captured the towns of Ongjin and Kaosung' as well’ as all 
territory ‘in: South Korea west.or north-west. of the Imjin river. '` These 
reports seem to verify the statements of the South Korean Foreign 
Minister and the U.S. Ambassador to the Republic of Korea made to 
the U.N. Commission on June 25411950. 

But this is but.one side of the picture. , What is the other side? 
According to U.N. Commission on Korea. Report (1950), a radio broad- 
cast from Pyongyang at 1.20 p.m. on June 25, 1950, claimed that 
South Korea having rejected every Northern‘ proposal! for’ peaceful uni- 
fication crowned its iniquity ,by launching an invasion force across 
the Parallel in the section of ea thus preobrata: North Korean 
counter-attack. 

The North ie “alate: ads at Y 20 p.m. on anne 25, 1950, 
about the South Korean attack on Haeju seems to be firmly corro- 
borated by the following messages pE aei ee thg British Press : 


< T a nà 


The Manchester Guardian, JUNE 26, 1950 
1 pedih, fone: 25. 


“The Amatia officials confirmed that the South Korean troops 
had scape Haeju, five miles inside North Korea, near the West 


coast.’ ve 2 ae -e won 
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The Daily Herald, June 26; 1950: 
2 Seoul, June 25.. 


.. , American military observers said the Southern forces made a 
successful relieving counter-attack near the west coast, penetrated five 
miles into the, Northern territory- and seized the town of Haeju.”’ 


The News Chronicle, JUNE 26, 1950 . 
“ Seoul, Monday, 4 a.m. l 


_ ‘The South Korean Government claims to have counter-attacked 
at one point on the border and to have captured Haeju, manufacturing 
town five miles inside North Korea.” —. 

From the.British newspaper reports given above, it would appear 
that Haeju, a North Korean manufacturing town, fige.miles above the 
88th Parallel was captured by South Korean troops on June 25, 1950, 
as alleged by the North Korean broadcast at 1.20 p.m. and noted by 
‘the Commission. The U.N. Commission did not care to verify the 
allegation made by the North Koreans about the attack on Haeju by 
the Southern forces and just brushed it aside as mere falsehood on the, 
strength of President Rhee’s assertion to the contrary. This fact of , 
capture of Haeju on June 25, 1950, on the very day of the outbreak 
of war by Syngman Rhee’s army, cannot, however, be obliterated if 
we are interested in an. objective investigation about the origin of war 
in Korea. e : 

“According to the Columbia-Lippincott Gazetteer. of the World 
(page 972), Haeju. is one of the seven major centres in North Korea, 
' and a look at the map of Korea would convince anybody that Haeju |. 
is the only major centre in North Korea adjacent to the 38th Parallel, 
other’ major centres, viz., Pyongyang, Wonsan, Hamhung, Chongjin, 
Sinuiju and Chinnampo being far above the Parallel. According to the 
above gazetteer, the population of, Haeju was above 82,000 on the basis . 
of the 1944 census’ (ibid., p. 743). Haeju was the capital of Korea 
until'1892 A.D. and is now the capital of Hwanghae Province.- The 
ular in shape and is surrounded by a defensive 
p. 272]. Haeju isa commercial 
It is an important centre 
) production. Haeju 
gold-refining, heavy 


town of’ Haeju is rectang 
wall [Lautensach: Korea (1945), 
centre for gold-mining ‘and agricultural aréa. 
of ginsen (a herb widely used in Chinese medicine 
is algo a manufacturing town with cement, 

chemicals, iron, industry and electric power plants. 
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A more significant point about Haeju, the town captured by the 
South Koreans on, the very day of the start of the war, is the fact that 
Haeju is the only railway junction just above the 38th Parallel, leading 
directly to Pyongyang, the capital of North Korea—65 miles away— 
by. the shortest route ‘available. Haeju is also linked to Pyongyang by 
a motor road. (The map prepared by the U.S. Information Service 
in the U.K. shows only the motor road between Haeju and Pyongyang, 
omitting the railway link, though the U.S. Army map of Korea as 
well as other standard atlases show Haéeju as a railway junction linked 
to Pyongyang.) f 

_ Avclose study of the map of Korea «vould convince us that Haeju 
was thè most important centre of population in North Korea adjacent 
to. the 38th Parallel, as also it was the key strategic area from the 
point of view of,an armed assault from South Korea with a view to 
; capturing ` Pyongyang by the Shortest- and. most - convenient .route. Tt 
would be quite logical to assume that both! the North and the ‘South 
Korean armies must be aware of -the strategic importance of the town: 
of Haeju in any North-South Civil. war. Especially from the point of 
view of the North Koreans, the town of Haeju, which provides a rail- > 
way as well as a road link from the ‘South to their capital Pyongyang 
only 65 miles away, must ‘have been: the key centre in their defence 
strategy for the security of their capital city. So an assault on Haeju 
town on June 25, 1950, might reasonably be regarded by the North, 
Koreans as an attempt by Syngman Rhee to fulfil his oft-repeated pro- 
clamation about capturing Pyongyang within three days, especially as 
it occurred immediately after Rhee had a personal assurance from 
Mr. J, F. Dulles the week. before about American backing for South 


' Korea. (“ South Korea’ would never be’ alone so long as it continued 


to play a worthy part in the fight for human freedom. The Republic. ` 
which confronted the menace of Soviet Communism across its boundary 
had proved that the task was not hopeless.” _ J. E. Dulles, 19 June, 

1950 :—Times, 20 June). In fact, the American authofities had 
previously tried to put a curb on Syngman: Rhee by restricting , the 
supply of munitions to three days’ requirements only, as also threaten- 
ing the withdrawal of all U.S. aid, both military and economic, in the 
case of launching an attack from South Korea. In ‘that context, 

` Mr. Duljes’: speech might appear extremely’ provocative, showing the 
green light ‘to South Korea to go ahead. with a full-scale invasion. 

We may mention another point which seems to corroborate the 
North Korean version, of the origin of the Korean war. The capture: 
of the town of Haeju by the South Korean army must, have needed @ 
very dnpecreoneenersuon® of thdr forces, especially when they had no 
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tanks or armoured vehicles, heavy. artillery or air support; which. the 
North Koreans had. Such a, heavy- concentration of. forces by the. 
South Korean army on 25 June, 1950, would be physically impossible— 
after the alleged: North Korean offensive all along the Payrallel— 
especially ` between Ongjin and Kaesong, and enveloping within thee 
evening of 25 June, 1950, all the territory west or north-west of Imjin 
river, the location of Haeju being-midway between Ongjin and Kaesung. 
The only way that the capture of Haeju on 25 June, 1950, by the 
South Korean forces could be explained from the military point of view 
seems to be-the acceptance of the correctness of the North Korean. 
allegation about: the prior attack on Haeju’ by South’ Korean forces, 
before the North Korean countér-offensive all along the Parallel began. 
We do not wonder that a Chatham House Study Group publication, 
viz., ‘‘ Defence in the Cold War” had to admit ‘that ‘‘ Material 
essential to the refutation of the ‘Communist charge that they, the, 
North Koreans, were defending themselves against aggression is still 
not available ° (p. 110). f ; 

It is very dificult to explain in iiy terms the capture of the 
most strategic town of North Korea adjacent to a turbulent border- by 
the lightly-armed South Korean forces, unless pad could have taken 
. advantage of some element of surprise. 

The large concentration of the Southern feces “isle in the 
surprise offensive on Haeju, the key town on to Pyongyang on 25 June, 
1950, must have weakened the defence potential of the South Koreans 
on the other sectors of the 38th Seale deans a better -armed North 
Korean counter- otouaye: . l 


oa - eres a ae tesne Han 


4 oritique a U.N. Field Observers’ Report 


We know the. verdict. of the. U.N. Commission on Korea 
condemning the North Korean for`an unprovoked invasion on South 
Korea was given without haying any first-hand knowledge of the 
situation at the 88th’ Parallel, their military observers having left the 
border on 23 June—two days before the beginning of the. war. The 
decision of the U.N.C.O.K. that the ‘‘ North Korean regime is carrying 
out well-planned, concerted and full-scale invasion of South Korea ” 
was based on simply ‘‘ the actual progress of ‘operations ° and- the 
negative “evidence obtained from the U.N. Field Observers that “‘ the 
South Korean forces were deployed on wholly defensive basis in all 
sectors of ‘the Parallel ° (8/1507). But this versioh of the origin of - 
the Korean war, completely fails to explain the circumstancés as to how 
the unprepared South’ Korean army,¥ deployed on wholly. defensive 
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basis ° and withdrawing at the first impact of the Northern invasion to 
defensive positions, and having their principal defence line along the 

Ímjin river already pierced by the evening of 25 June, 1950, could rally 

a large concentration of force that would. be necessary to. capture 

‘Haeju—the most strategic- pomm in North- Korea near the 88th Parallel: 

on that very date. $ 

The U.N. Field Observers’ “Report (S-1518) is still quoted’ as'the 
basic document relating to the origin of the Korean: war. This 

document was placed before the Security Council on 30-Jine, 1950, 

by the then Chairman of the Security Council,.Sir B. N; Rau, who 

commented: ‘‘ I think this report is very-important, as it bears upor 
what I may call the very foundation of the action which the Security 

Council has taken in this matter.’’ Most-of the’ commentators ‘of thé 

West including the British White Paper on Korea, Mr. R. G. Casey in 
‘* Friends and Neighbours °: (1954), and Mr. Guy Wint in “ What 

Happeried : in Korea ” (1954), based their judgment on the origin of. thé 

Korean war mainly on this document. The U.N.C.0.K: stresses upon 

the point that ‘‘ The report of the Observers was completed on June 24, 

1950, the eve of the invasion from the North ’’, and that ‘‘ The events 

of the following day conferred upon the observations regarding the 

defensive positions ofthe South ‘Korean: forces a significance of whith 
the Observers when they drafted their report could not have been: aware.” 

The U.N.C.O.K. said, “ This very unawareness gives to their observa- 

tions a special value which the Commission. has taken into 

consideration,” and concluded mainly on the basis of this report and of 

its knowledge of the general military situation that‘ ‘No offensive 

could possibly have been launched across the Parallel by the Republic 
of Korea on June 25; 1950.” 

It is interesting to note about this very important document that, 
though presented as being ‘‘ completed on 24 June, 1950, the eve of the 
invasion from the North ’’, the U.N. Commission itself had not seen’ the 
report before 26 June, 1950, and then the report (which is’ a ‘bifef 
document in itself), could only be ‘! briefly explained-” to the U.N.G.O:K. 
on 26 June, 1950—a few hours after the’ Security Council had passed’ the 
first resolution condemning North Korea on 25 June, 1950. This report 
was placed for further -consideration by the U.N.C.O:K. on-29 June: 
1950. This so-called basic. document about the origin of the war, was 
unduly delayed for inadequate and ‘unconvincing reasons, ‘and reached 
the Security Council not before 29 June, 1950. Not only that the titdé 

of drafting of this document is suspect, its contents--have been’ 
contradicted on major points by General MacArthur speaking before the 
Senate Hering Committee in-May, 1951- as'-well as-by- General 
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Willoughby, MacArthur’s Chief of Intelligence in Tokio writing’ in the 
Cosmopolitan . magazine, December 1951. (‘‘ The‘ ‘entire South 


Korean Army had been alerted for weeks and was in position along the 
38th Parallel.’’) $ 


According to the U.N. Field Observers’ Report, “ Para. 1. The 
South Korean Ari in all sectors is ‘disposed in depth . . .. Para. 5. 
‘The South Korean Army does not appear to be in possession of military 
or other supply that would indicate preparation for a large-scale attack. 
In jarticular, there is no sign of any dumping of supplies or ammuni- 
tion, petrol, oil, lubricants in forward areas.’ 


l This report and the conclusion reached by the ,U.N.C.O.K. 
mainly on its basis that “ No offensive could possibly have been launched 
across the Parallel by the Republic of Korea on June 25, 1950, 4 
definitely contradicted by the very fact of capture of the eich Town in 
North Korea on 25 June; “1950. 


General MacArthur, though he had previously ined with the 
U.N. Commission in explaining the defeat of the South Koreans in their 
unpreparedness befọre a full-scale attack in the first report to the 
Security Council as the head of the.Unified Command, provided a more 
plausible explanation for the military debacle which met the South 
Koreans, by the ‘‘ logistic mistakes of the South Koreans ” in his 
evidence before the J oint Committee of the Senate on 5 May, 1951. 
General MacArthur said: ‘’ The South Koreans were no match for 
them (North Koreans) at all; and the disposition of the South Koreans 
‘of their logistic potential was extraordinarily poor. They had put 
their supplies and equipments closé to the’ 88th Parallel. They had 
not developed any positions in depth. Everything g between the 88th 
Parallel and Seoul was their area of depot. When: they lost the imme- 
_ diate line; they lost their supplies. They were not able apparently to 
destroy them in mass; so that’ at one initial stroke this North Korean 
Army had a new supply base in the area between the 38th Parallel and 
‘Seoul, which enabled them to ‘press South with the full strength of 
their base being immediately behind them. They no longer .had to 
rely on the long distance from the Yalu to get their supplies down.’’: 


l Gen. MacArthur’s statement not only repudiated the substance 
of the U. N. Field Observers: Report, but also provided a very plausible 
explanation for the rapid advance of the North Korean Army down 
the Parallel ‘since the day, of the start of the civil war—which seemed 
to many people including Mr. Nehru ‘‘ without even a great enquiry 
that this was a well-planned and large-scale invasion ° (Nehru’s state- 
ment 7 July, 1950), and which was Qput forward by the U.N. 
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Commission as proof of “ a long-premeditated, well- -prepared $ ‘and well 
timed invasion ? i 

We might add that-Gen. ; eon E betore the: Jont 
Senate Committee had no vested interest to give anything but his well- 
considered opinion on the subject. He would not be suffering from 
any disrepute for the initial debacle of the South Koreans as South 
Korea was not within his jurisdiction when the war started—though he. 
maintained a Reportorial ‘Unit in South Korea for- hig own benefit, 
due, to proximity of the country from his- ‘Headquarters. He. aghi 
blufi the Security ‘Council by a lie- but would” have-faced perjury, charges 
if he had stated glaring untruth before the Senate. Committee. 

' The People (a weekly Odhams Press Publication in London) 
rightly ‘challenged ` the authenticity-of the U.N. Field Observers’ Report 
on 2 July, 1950, ‘“ The official report ‘on how it. all began by ‘ Field 
Observers ° ‘of the United Nations is quite ‘the ‘woolliest document that 
has ever been produced on a vital international issue, since it certainly 
, does not prove that thie North began it all. oe 


TI 
NEED ror AN Enquiry BY A NEUTRAL Commission 


Lord Birdwood trying to. make a balanced analysis :of the various 
gestures made by Indian diplomacy -on the Korean issue, made the 
following suggestive comments;' ‘‘ When we have finished weighing 
‘the justice of Nehru’s broad, indictment that: Western Powers take 
decisions affecting vast areag of Asia without understanding the needs 
and minds‘of the people, we are still left with a grave contradiction, 
which requires to be explained. That is the simple fact that while 
acknowledging the evil, intent and nature of North Korean aggression, — 
‘it.does not ever seemed tọ- have occurred to Sir Benegal Rao to question 
the Soviet denial of North Korean guilt.: Some will call this diplo- 
macy, an inevitable. evasion through the force .of relentless circum- i 
stances. : Others may crudely: regard it as- dishonesty. Whatever the 
verdict, the: challenge was never made by. the one power in the world 
which, might have forced the issue. into the daylight of open discussion 
and: international exposure. Would not that have represented a service 
‘worthy of, highest statesmanship, even.though the immediate results 
-might have been to create- yet greater tension?’’. Rather than throw 
a challenge on an issue of doubtful fact, I think India could render a 


tae “ie S i ‘ 
: . 

1 A Continent Decides,gpp: 204-5° 
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useful service, in her role'as Chairman of a duly constituted Neutral 
Investigation Commission: by “probing. into :the course ‘of the. Korean 
Crisis, bringing into light the various cross-currents of Big Power 
diplomacy including those of their satellites which ‘resulted in the cala- 
mity of Korea.. It should be clear by now, that the real history of the 
Korean War remains hidden still, iù spite of the patent fact of the 
North Korean invasion. We have :alieady seen ‘‘ Material essential 
to the réfutation of the Communist charge that the North. Koreans 
were defending themselves against aggression is still not available .”’ 
(Defence in the Cold ‘War, p- 110). We are’ not sure whether 
the Korean War was merely a ‘civil war.’ (G. D. H. Cole), or an 
example of Soviet armed ‘“‘ aggression by proxy ’’ (The Economist), or. 
-Tyuman’s revelation that ‘‘ Communism has passed beyond the use. of 
subversion to conquer independent nations, and. will now use armed 
invasion and war.’ On the contrary, whether the ‘Korean War was © 
the result of the pressure of the’ China lobby in U.S.A. to find an 
éxcuse for the control over Formosa to keep it as ‘a base, for future 
operations against the mainland of China (Sir John Pratt)—or the 
desire of the American armament rackets to secure a plan for an un- 
precedented armament race to stave off the nightmare. of depression, 
or it was just a plot of Syngman Rhee, the discredited, politician of, 
South Korea who was at the:point of being shorn of. real, powers, if 
not losing his presidency—as. a result of- the Assembly elections 
landslide on 6 ‘June, 1950—nobody can say categorically. (‘* Dr. 
Rhee’s party retained only 22 of 210 seats; ‘and control of the Assembly 
passed to a confused mismash òf middle and. independent groups ’* 
`J. Gunther: The Riddle of MacArthur, p° 1729). . > > F 
“One member of the American E.C.A., Mission in Korea, by 
name Stanley Earl, resigned as Labour adviser in 1950, saying. that 
‘the American Mission in’ Korea should. have been investigated ‘by, 
Congress in ordér to expose the weakness óf American, policy there.’, 
and that ‘the oppressed South Korearis would have rebelled against 
the Rhee Government’ had not the war broken out ’’—J. Gunther— 
p. 172. ; 
Up till now there is no proof available about Russian instigation 
in starting the Korean War (Max Beloff : Soviet Policy in the Far 
East, p. 255) in spite of such comments by an objective student 
of U.N. Affairs: “ The Soviet Government showed the green light 
to the North Koreans ” (Maclaurin : United Nations and Power Poli- 
tics, p. 219). ““ Tt has been seen that there are a number of important 
events for which ‘direct’ Soviet responsibility cannot be proved—among 
them the outbreak of th Korean War '¢—Max Beloff. ‘The Chinese 
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Government. did not seem to have any anon about. the. North 
Korean attack (Fitzgerald: Revolution in China, p. 220).. Whether, 
again, the American incursion in Korea was a result of moral considera- 
tions (Morgenthau) or strategic reasons pure and simple—should bea 
matter of thorough investigation.: The whole conduct of the, war includ- 
ing the issues such as blind bombing of centres of population, use of 
hideous weapons such as napalm’, the Chinese intervention, allegations 
of germ warfare, treatment of prisoners of, war, should come under the 
purview of the proposed Neutral Investigation Commission. Other 
problems connected with the development, of democratic. institutions in 
Korea, no less than the careers-of Syngman Rhee and Kim II Sung— 
the- heads of divided Koreas, and the- last but:not least, the activities 
of the U.N. Commissions on Korea ‘should:be under close examination. 
All these investigations, properly. conducted under an Indian Chairman 
whose personal integrity could:not be questioned by any of. the Super- 
Powers, might throw revealing light into the cause of international 
tensions—without being used by any of the parties as sensational 
exposures of the half-truths to further the cause of the Cold War... In, 
the book—The Hidden History of the Korean War—(p. XVI) the 
most exhaustive ‘study: as yet available about the origin and conduct 
of the Korean War, Mr. J. F. ‘Stone writes, ‘‘ I do not think that the 
truth—in this as in all wars—is to be.found in the simplistic propa- 
ganda, of either side. I-believe that in Korea-the Big Powers were the 
victim, among other things, of headstrong satellites itching. , for a show- 
down: which Washington, “Moscow. and Peking had long. anticipated l 
but ‘were alike anxious to' avoid. There is.-a certain parallel with 
Sarajevo, though the parallel sis fortunately. ‘still incomplete.’’. A’ 
thorough case-study of the Korean Crisis, though..a post-mortem exa- 
mination, might be of immense „help in diagnosing. the disease of, the 
Cold War and relieve tension through the dissemination of the, truth— 
which is one of the first casualties of war, hot.as well aş cold. . ,., - 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE NYAYA. UTRA 


EN NYAYATIRTHA M. A. 
Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


O 


No wonder that Catala should go to the Vaisesika and not ‘to the 
Nyaya for his definition of the soul ! 


mona Aann iaa Aa nè: A 
shaamaaan: fot ae aa 
Jaaa: aA aani an 

o. geet JAANE MAATAAN | 
ga gT Ba Sa aada afer t 
im, ke aseena ats seater 


(Caraka, Sarirasthana 32) 


That ies are not isolated instances of allusion to - Nyaya Sutras 
on the part of the Vaisesika, can be further illustrated by the defini- 
tion of ‘sg as given in the Nyaya 3.2.44." and the Vaisesika 9.2.6-9 
The latter refers to a peculiar connection of the soul and mind and . 
' cites ‘Samskara’ as a “second cause. But for understanding the 

peculiar connection we must turn to the Nyaya Sutra, which is here 
presupposed, and the word ‘Samskara’ which is not-a very'old philoso- 
al term is replaced in the Nyaya Sutra by the word sata, as 


* phic 
Incidentally the usual compression is’ effected 


_Vatsyayana points out. 
by including with the Samskara many of the terms of Nyaya enumera- 


tion. It is this love for logic and brevity that led the Vaisesika to 
drop the ambiguous word wife, from its list of categories. Gautama 
uses the word af in two entirely different senses, in his sútras 
1.2.18? and 2.2. 66. Although attempts have been made to reconcile 
the two, by supposing that futility arises when there is a surreptitious 
transition from one kind k) to’ another, it must be confessed that 
the use of the same term to ‘designate two djfferent things was 


ufi- faaata- -faraduaed- aaan- faafaa- 
qian- Gags re N Aa N- apraja: Nyaya Sutra 3.2.44 


Site. 


Cf O arma: diina gfe: | Vaisesika S, 9.28, ee 


z N ~ 
— 9. fle Gan Iha ~: 
G) qata—vV. 8. 92. pej fe oe awe, x 
2 qudiratai nanem iI N.S. 12.18. < à l Na) : 
guranaafarat mfa: N. S. 2.2.66, lt. Bee SME oy a` 
10. -1910P—VI . Fit 2 pa oS A 
e ; g i r E a E 
° > t, c 
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unhappy. Then again, Gautama made a distinction*between aratrt, 
which he uses ‘in a comprehensive sense and fÙ which had a res- 
tricted denotation: The Vaisesika dropped even the word aif itself 
except in indirect use in the second sense and consistently held the 
word mara in the sense of resemblance, both essential and non- 
essential, as opposed to Vidéega to ‘indicate. the peculiar quality of 
things. 

There was obviously a methodological motive in simplifying the 
terminology, although it must be admitted that simplification here 
tended to obscure the distinction between, any resemblance and funda- 
mental resemblance and philosophy had to go back to Gautama, for 
the word sifa in its second sense, although the weakening of the dia- 
lectic current rendered it unnecessary to carry down the first meaning - 
also. : pi 
A similar methodological motive was at work when. the “Vaisesika 
replaced the Nyaya enumeration of the sources of knowledge by its 
‘own list of the kinds of knowledge. The two classes of TAT (direct 
knowledge) and S (indirect knowledge) afforded a dichotomous 
division which embraced the fourfold distinetion made by the Nyaya 
and at the same time obviated the use of the ambiguous term . 
‘Anumana’ of the Nyaya Sutra, which might stand indifferently ‘for 
the, means as well.as for the result of cognition. The word aia? of | 
9.2.1 taken along with synonyms of Rẹ in 92.4. was unequivocally 
used; whereas the word ‘Anumana’ might be taken to mean both the 
source of knowledge and the resulting knowledge itself. An impartial 
study .of Vaisesika Sutras from 8. 1.4 to 9.2.6 can lead to only one 
conclusion, namely that they had in view the Nyaya theory on the 
subject of knowledge and its sources, Not only do the Vaisesika 
“Sutras refrain from giving any definition of mxa, which is taken for 
-being well known, but they do . not: refer to certain older forms of 
proof, which the Nyaya Sutras refuted. Evidently the. ‘Vaisesila 
accepts the Nyaya refutation as final and confines its alitention to ’a - 
_consideratioy. of the sources of knowledge such ` as ‘are accepted by 


ok 


thg Nyaya Sutras, “with a view to further panne) their number.’ ca 


1 (i) amw Aia sfa qaaa | v. 8.1.2.3. 
G) wasg Vgarq amaA 1” V. Su1.2.4. 
Gin gud qud wad q aaaf faiai V. 8.1.25. 
Go) -araafadiqnnta GV. S. 1.2.10, 1.9.14, 1.2.16. Ia 


() gee aa aed if aaf anfa Sfa Afaa i Ve8. 9.2.10 © 
Gi) ggat far ware go maiae v. S. 9.24, oP gk os 
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On the contrary, where clear thinking demands an improve- 
ment upon Nyaya enumeration is also made by the Vaisesika, thus, 
the Nyaya admitted distinctly two kinds of Non-existence (2.2.12.)*. 
namely prior and posterior. -and refers obscurely to a third kind by 
. way of illustration.” The Vaisesika, on the other hand, . accepted 
time as the principle of classification in relation of non-existence 
. and while assigning prior non-existence to the past .and posterior 
non-existence to the future, mentioned two other types of non exis- 
tence, namely, mutual non-existence (eraeatata)® and absolute non- . 
existence (aama) , that had-relation to a thing in the present. 

From the above discussions one conclusion seems irresistable, - 
namely that the Vaisesika system undertook the task of systematising 
some of the elements of the Nyaya system, of comprising the dialec- 
tical and „epistemological parts, as not being its primary interest and 
of elaborating such parts as dealt with the material’ world. The first 
two will explain the comparative weakness of the dialectio part in the 
Vaisesika system, while the last will explain not only the dispropor- 
tionate length at which the phenomena of the material universe have 
been explained but also the popularity it enjoyed with the materialists 
of all times and the physician in particular. The atmosphere i is 
anything but spiritual and we cannot help feeling that we are farther 
removed from the times of the Upanisads, when the search after 
spiritual perfection dominated men’s thoughts and- coloured . their 
philosophy. : 

` We are aware, that by aphelding the view that the Nyaya is 
anterior to the Vaisesika, we are going against a strong body of 
opinion to the contrary. We now propose to consider, some of tha 
grounds on which the claims of the Vaiserika to be prior, 
have been founded. Thus it has been urged that Nyaya Sutra 
2.1.68" makes a direct reference to ‘Ayurveda’ and. if it is con- 
ceded that physical and chemical theories of. the latter are derived 
from the Vaisesika, then we have here a direct proof that ‘the 
Vaisesika is prior. It is evident that ali depends. upon the meaning 
of ‘Ayurveda’ in.this sutra. If it really refers toa system of medicine 
as that of Caraka, which presupposes Vaisesika elements; ,Fhenalone 


1 “of, ois ry $ 
waaay) N. S. 92.12, £ ~ * 
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-the ‘contention -ig valid. But where is the proof, that this is the 

‘real reference? Does not Caraka himself. claim for the science of 

` . healing a very: ancient origin as old at least as the’ Atharva Veda 
itself; and give the following lineage .of the teachersof the ` 

science in :— ` 

{3 


amar fig zen iagi vanaf: | ame fragt ahah g graa: i 

afrai anaia: na? g Ray | $ * * % a 

ay & mi ai eegal Rat AUTH AYIUTAT | 
|) aa Dare ananga TERJI ITY awa wafer i 

qa AA: yaaga gàg: | RRA maq aga: ATT HAT | 

TEEGI Raa MARA: JUNT | - eta: anfu aaga AIT! | 

ara, aa aa aag aAA ad srafi - 
N , K . Caraka, Sutrasthans. 

aat waa: E SE NR WIS | 

* 8% Gagie wa fitmanenq: * * * * A ee i 
aå ete. eraa Sotrasthana, ch. 80. : . 

In the given context, we need not take the word Ayek in 
the sense of any definite system of medical philosophy based on the 
Naisecika but simply the science healing which drew its strength -as 
an authority from the visible effects of its prescriptions (Mantra and 
medicine). Ifthe nature of ‘Ayurveda’, , previous to time of Caraka ` 
is to be determined by the contents of the latter, we may, with equal 
facility prove that this Ayurveda also contained the elements of - 
Nyaya and Sankbya’ philosophy and of philosophies contradicting 
these three, for in Caraka who is supposed to continue ancient tradi- 
tions of ` philosophy, there is a curious medly of Vaisesika, Nyaya and 
Sankhya elements along with a mass -of heterogeneous materials.’ 
It would be partial and risky to claim for the Vaisesika alone a remote _ 
antiquity to the neglect of the Nyaya, which is also opeen in 
the medical tradition which Caraka follows. , 

; Much capital has again been sought to be made out of the alleged 
silence ‘of the Brahma Sutra regarding the Nyaya, although | they 
criticise at length the Sankbya and Vaisesika views. From this fact 
‘the „conclusion bas- been drawn that at the time the Brahma Sutras 
were composed, the Nyaya Sutras had not probably come into being, 
‘but the Vaisesika system was very well ‘known. Our contention 
is that this is incorrect. The Brahma Sutra refuted such theories 
as were inconsistent with its.own creed or. were based on, heterodox 
scriptures or were self-contradictory. Now, the Nyaya system was 
least removed from the Vedanta system in respect of its contents. Both . 


1 Vide Caraka, Sutrasthana, Viianasthana, ch. VIII &, Sarirasthana, ch. I. 
e . \ 
ry 
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were theistic iù à- sensë and the Nyaya system was in addition, a 
science of method, of whose help, the other systems- freely availed. 
themselves. In the eye of Vedanta the weakest point in the Nyaya | 


"- system was its bias towards an atomic theory of the universe.. This 


theory. had, however, at the time of the Brahma Sutras, come to be ` 
associated more particularly with the Vaisesika system,’ specially im 
the form .that the combination of atoms was brought - about by. 
‘Adrsta’.- It was against this Vaisesika account that- the major 
criticism of the Vedanta was directed. It was not necessary there- 
fore‘to anticipate this critisism by an examination of the Nyaya 
doctrine on the subject with equal fulness. But the Brahma Sutras 


. wade no secret of its disfavour of ‘such atomietic speculation and in 


2.1.3. claimed fo have refuted the ‘Yoga’ system like other system’ 
é:g., Sankbya, that relied upon material elements for the explanation 
of the universe. i 

_ The crux of the wholé question, however, turns ‘upon "the mean- 
ing of the word ‘Yoga’ in 2.1.3 of the Brahma Sutra. . Later 
commentators have invariably taken it io refer to the system. of 
Patanjali. But there are obvicus difficulties in this identifications, 
although the psychological ‘motive is easy to explain. ‘It’ is incon- 
ceivablé that after opening the criticism, of the rival theories con-. 
cerning the material element of the universe the writer of the sutras: 
sbould refer to the ‘Yoga’ system,- before closing -his somewhat 
elaborate criticism of Sankhya theory. If i» had been his intention 
to refer to the system of Patanjali he would probably have, chosen’ 
the close of the criticism of the Sankhya as the proper place for 


_ alluding to the similarity of the ‘ Yoga’ therewith, instead of 


interpolating it in the middle or would more. probably have kept | 
silence on the matter as further reference to the ‘Yoga’ on the matter 

was unnecessary. \ It is more probably, therefore, to suppose that here 
the word ‘Yoga’ standa for- the Nyaya system a meaning vouched 
for in Vatsyayana’s commentary on 1.1.29° and in Kautilya’s 


1 Scme scholars bold that the reference of ‘yoga” found in- the Nyaya Sutras 4, 2, 38, 


4 2, 46 etc. tells us. the priority - of the system of Patanjali, ,It would be easy to prove that 


the reference of tyoga’ in the Nyaya Sutra does not give apy evidence to be of Patanjali 

origin, 38 in the system | of Patanjali, there never occurs the mention of the place, where 

‘ycga’ is to be practised, put the Nyaya Sutra (4 2 42) acasan armas ge: nus 

be cf Upsnisadic origin, ,as we find in Jabalopanisad 2.10. aAa Renee ART 

RT... gaz Mya: and in Chandogya 5.10. a4 a acà qara sua oe 

aga WAT raian TF ete. | . 
4 geguag sad fated sfa dam eo o 
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- enumeration ater’ A Amaai. This tradition of the identity of. ` 
Nyaya and Yoga’. travelled down to the time of Hemachandra' (and 
Gunaratna?) where ‘Yoga’ or ‘Yauga’ appears as synonym of- 
Nyaya. The true . meaning of -the sutra seems to be. that, by 
refuting the non-scriptural material elements like Mahat etc., as 
accepted in the Sankhya the writer was also refuting other so. called. 
non- scriptural elements like atoms as were accepted by ‘the ‘Yoga’. 
It is. not unlikely that at the time Sankara wrote his commentary, 
the word ‘Yoga’ had lost its earlier meaning in certain academic 
circles and come to be identified with a philosophy more well known, 
namely the “system of Patanjali: : 
-An objection might be raised that if the Hane 2.1.3 sie to the 
Nyaya, then this is a repetition of the same objection ‘as in 1.1.12," . 
where the fàmuRag has been supposed by Sankara to include, the 
atomic theory of Nyaya-Vaisesika while Sankara’s authority ` on 
philosophical allusion deserves all respect, itis a bit hard on the N yaya 
to suppose that its tenets were not ‘acceptable’ to thé’ ‘Sistas’: 
Anvikshiki or Nyaya was an honoured science among the cultured 
and the respectable from the ancient times and very often 
occupies the foremost place. in enumeration. “Reference to it 
is to be found in Mahabharata, Santiparvan, Ch. 268: Sléka 64: 
lag anfa MAA mnga | atman aAA an) and 
in Manu TAGGIN a Te, 1) Ag FAT. (Atomic theory is also men- 
tioned in the Setaswatara-Upanisad agafà aft? etc. ate a daa 
faiaga: ? which disposes effectively of Sankara’s contertion, that the 
atomic theory was not accepted by the cultured.t As we have no 
means of ascertaining that Anvikshiki was at any time dissociated from f 
_ the atomic theory, pin forms an integral part of the Nyaya system 


3 Saaai aa vie mfua: v 
' Martyakanda, sloka 525. 


2 aÀ framt Amaina Frat 1 t Commentary on Saddarsanz 
Samuccaya by Gunaratra. ‘ rot 


3 ‘gaa menfa aft arena’) 


+ NB. ĝa: eaf gafa aa aaia: | E wala avraryfafeera: | 
, aa: gafa aofa a MAAT wae a: av gagar gazig I 
fafa ane aq maaana yar avaa Ty RET 
anqa: th. 
aanas va gaaat Afg axa wa BRA, gadni 
MIG T aT Fal aag IRÁN | 


Mahabharata, Santiparvan,gh. 247, These slokas also-refer to atomic theory. 
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now, it would’be gratuitous to suppose -that’ the criticism of the 
- atomic theory was not directed against Anvikshiki as such. It would 
bé more logical to suppose that Vadardyana. wasteferring to certain 
notorious system of-thought,-such as ‘Lokayata’. 
Much reliance has been placed upon the internal evidence of the 
Nyaya Sutras thémselves, regarding the existence of other systems 
of thought, both congruent and conflicting, thus sutras 1.1.28-29,' 
refer to tenets, that are peculiar to each school,’ and ‘tenets, that are 
common to all systems. It has been urged that these sutras can 
admit of only one interpretation namely that when Gautama composed 
his book he knew the existence of other systems of which Samana 
Tantra might possibly refer to Vaisesika, just as Para-Tantra might 
refer to Sankbya. We cannot help feeling that the meaning of the 
word Samana Tantra bas been unduly restricted by the interpretation 
that it refers to the Vaisesika alone. Some light may be cast on the 
significance of the terms by referring to Caraka (Vimana Sthana). 


saaka ata aiaia aaeeea tear Tea 
Afa amaa Ran afar aiaa, anaa aeniea 
qaga nAg: 


Here Samana Tantra need not be so jes different as the Nyaya and | 
Vaisesika ; even among persons professing the same system, a differ- 
énce may arise on some minor points, which were then. regarded as 
Pratitantra-Siddhanta. In the Nyaya Sutras in order to understand 
Pratitantra and Samana Tantra, we need not go beyond the Nyaya 
system itself and postulate the prior existence of the Vaisesika. The 
Paia-Tantra obviously refers to the Sankhya, which we have already 
accepted as prior. to the Nyaya. Besides, it must be remembered 
that ,in India philosophical systems “did not grow in a single night 
like ‘Jonah’s gourd’ and were preceded by intense philosophical 
discussions on-the various principles of reality even in Upanisadic, 
times. The congruence and conflict of opinions might very. well refer 
to these’ philosophical discussions. 

Indeed, for the philosophically curious the Nyaya Sutras possess 
a unique interest. If one were interested in the hunting up of 
absolute philosophical theories, one must turn fo the pages of Nyaya 
Suiras (and Buddha’s dialogues to some. extent) ‘for illumination. 
Here we find ranged a bewildering variety oF previous bpeculations, 


z aiamaa: aiaa: | 
aamaafaa: vaag: naaafaam: d . - 
s e 
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which, the Nyaya` Sutras sought to refute, modify or organise. 
Possibly in the gifted family óf the Angirasas, there were certain `- 
philosophic traditions and round about these as nucleus, other materials ` 
were gathered according to their congruents. But, there is no doubt 
that the writer of the sutras, as well versed in the philosophical lore 
of the time and applied his great genius to build up a system of 
thought, which because of its well-grounded reasons, has earned for ` 
him the cognomen of Akshapada’—the philosopher endowed with 
vision even in the legs. ; 


ae Vide Nyayamanjari A 5 

l o aana AAAA ; l 

a? Fa aAA R 3a: fruaafa: 1 AY 

miaa: a afa ARa -> : 

ananafi naaapi sani afin” 
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STATE FINANCIAL: CORPORATIONS— 
A REVIEW. OF THEIR WORKING - 


SABITA BANERJEE. 
Research Scholar, Calcutta University. 


For providing long and medium term credit to Small and Medium 
sized industries which fall outside the purview of the Central Finance 
Corporation, the Parliament by the State Finance Corporation Act 
of 1951, enpowered state Governments to set up ‘similar Corporations _ 
in their respective States. In order to facilitate financial help to 
` smal] and medium industries, the difinition of the industrial concerns 
has been widened in the Act so as to include not simply Public 
limited, but also Private td., Partnership & Proprietory concerns. 
The Act authorised the State Financial Corporation to carry on and 
transact any of the following kinds of business, namely : , 

(a) the guaranteeing on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon of loans raised by industrial concerns which are repayable 
within a period not exceeding twenty years and are floated in the 
public market ; ar 

(b) the underwriting of the issues of stocks, shares, bonds and 
debentures of industrial concerns ; 

(¢) the retention as part of its assets, any stocks, shares, bonds 
or debentures, which it may have to take up in fulfilment of its 
underwriting liabilities, provided that it disposes of tha stocks, shares 
„and bonds so acquired as early as practicable and in any case within 
a period of seven years from the date of such acquisition ; 


(d) the granting of loans or advances to or subscribing to deben- 
tures of industrial concerns, repayable within a period not exceeding 
twenty years from‘the date on which they are granted or subscribed 
to as the case may be.* . 

Accommodation could only be given against tangible-assets secured 
by sufficient pledge, mortgage, hypothecation or assigament. The 
Corporation have been debarred from accepting deposits except as 
provided by the act or from subscribing directly to shares or stocks 
of any company or granting advances on the security of its own shares. 
The maximum amount to be advanced has been fixed ai Rs. 10 lakhs. 


* In September, 1955, the industrial and State Financial Corporations (Amendment) 
Act, 1955 was passed and this enactment expowers the Corporation to extend financial assis- 
tance to industries to be néwly set up also. e 
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Under this Act, Financial Corporations have.so far been estab- 
lished 1 in 10 States, viz. Punjab, Bombay, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, | 
Travancore- Cochin, West Bengal, Behar, Assam, Andhra and Rajas- 
than, and proposals for ‘establishing similar corporations are under 
consideration in Madhya Bharat, Mysore and Orissa. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


It would be too premature to draw any conclusions regarding the 
functions of the State Corporations from the results of their workings 
during this short period of existence. Nevertheless a review of the 

‘up-to-date working cannot but create a feeling of -disappointment 
about the activities of these corporations. The corporations have not 
so far been able to give any significant: help to the small and medium 
sized concerns of different states. 


Annual reports of the Finance Corporations of the 10 States show: 
that though none of them has actually incurred losses, yet none has 
been able to give the guaranteed dividend to the Shareholders without 
state Government subvention. But this altogether would be an un- 
important point, if the corporations have actualiy succeeded in 
attaining their principal objective, namely assisting the medium and 
small industries with finance. Viewed in this angle, unfortunately . 
the activities of the corporations are none foo encouraging. 


Considering the level of industrial development in different states, 
the size of the requests for loans (for the period 1954-55), e.g., in 
Bombay or in West Bengal cannot be gauged to'be on the high side. 


One of the reasons for such small amount of requests being made , 
is the experience gained by industrial concerns in the medium and 
smal] sector about the intricacies involved in mortgage banking. -But 
the type of securities insisted upon is the most important cause for 
such little enthusiasm shown on the partof the borrowers. Small 
and many of the medium concerns do not possess any tangible assets 
acceptable to the corporation, which prevented them from approaching 
the Financial Corporation. 


From the table, it is to be found that not only the oeii 
vaiue of applications for loans made to individual corporations is small, 
but there is a visible gap between the total loans applied for and loans 
actually sanctioned. Out of 514 applications received by the five 
corporations up to 3lst March 1955, only 114 or 22°17% have been 
finally sanctioned, 130 are pending, 191 applications have been rejected 
or withdrawn and 78 have {œen disposed ofe and referred to other 
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agencies, such as Small Industries Board, Director of Industries 


etc.* 7 
i z i 3 : f 
The Working of the State Financial Corporations : i 
—1953-55 and 55-56. i 
Applicatiors 
Name and No. of applications re- No. and amount ` under Applica- Applica- 
date of - ceived and the amount sanctioned investigation tions rejec- tions dis- 
Establish- requested or pending ted or with- posed of 
ment T for wantcf drawn 
(in Lakhs of tin Lakhs of information 
No. Rs.) Amount No. Rs.) Amount 
53-55 55-56 53-35 55-56 58-55 65-56 53-55 65-56 53-55 55-56 53-55 55-56 53-55 56-56 
Travancore- Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 


cochin ‘37 26 57°37 51°95 2i 26a 87°15 236 —10 (53-56) °3 (53-56) 
(18.12.58) 5 


Hyderabad 38 23 95°15 81°10 20 -9 33°56 458 T 11 il 11 dis 
(13.2.54) . ; 


Bombay 199 56 290°93 n.a. 31 29 63887 69456 66 23 29 11 7383—49 
(1 12.53) ` . 


tease) 189 56 39°12 7917.46 33 20°70 39.57 26 17 67 12 tee 


ween 101 67 1580 170'89 6 9 1450 28°77 18 25 77 5L wes 


Saurashtra 37 — 62'232 11 16 15:50 28°05 13 7 5 


b including 10 applications carried forward from previous year. 

a including applications i $3 ” rr i 

The amount advanced by other four corporations are as follows : 

Assam—Rs. 26,41,605 during 1955-56. 

Rajasthan—Rz, 1,85,000 (the figure is for a period of 1 year and 94 months’ working) 

Bihar—Rs. 3,85,000 (for a period of one year and 5 months’ working) 

Andhra—Rs. 8,01,878 (the amount of loan advanced by Madras investment Corporation 
and transferred to Andhra Financial Corporation.) 


The reasons for rejection have been on a variety of grounds such 
as absence of adequate security and scope for further expansion, 
insufficiency of profit earning capacity to repay the instalments of prin- 
cipal and interest, unsatisfactory financial position, unfavourable credit 
reports, bad management etc. The most important cause for rejection 
however has been the unsatisfactory nature of the securities offered. 


* There has been a decline in the numberof applicaticns received ‘and rejected by ' 
1955-86 different corporations during which is the result of, the experience gained in 
financing industry. On their part, the corporations were able tc reduce delays in the 
disposal of loan ‘applications. The applicant concerned on the ctker hand seems to have 
greater appreciation of the terms and conditions on which the corporations grant financial 
accommodation. . 


Apart from this, there is not much evidence of mmprovements in the working of the 
corporations. The number of -loans sanctioned has been lower compared to previous 
year except in the cases of West Bengal, Saurashtra and Travancore-cochin corporations. 
This is stated to be due to the accommodation recently offered by the Small Scale 
industries Board on attractive terms. é 
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Most of the small and many of the medium sized concerns do not own 
any land and building which are considered to be the safest type of 
seourity by the corporation. Moreover, as majority of the applicants 
were proprietory or partnership firms, it seemed very difficult to ascer- ` 
tain their financial position exactly. 


FINANCIAL CORPORATIONS AND SMALL AND MEDIUM INDUSTRY 


Not only the aggregate amount of loan sanctioned is small but 

. Corporations have also failed to achieve the main objective—that is to 
render financial assistance to those small and medium sized industries 

which are not getting accommodation from the money market, with 

medium and long term loans. In actual practice, the corporations so 

far are able to reach by and large, the type of industrial concerns, 

which has fixed assets of adequate value to offer as security and which 

is generally ina position to satisfy the requirements of a financier 

under & system of mortgage credit in the matter of investigation and 

marketability of title to the security and which is also able to bear the 
legal and other charges including the stamp and registration fees 
payable on the mortgage of property. This limits the field of operation 

of the Corporation. Thus the corporation have been able so far “to 

serve those industrial units which fall within the medium group.’”* 

From the published reports itis not possible to guage exactly the 

types of conceras so far receiving the bulk of accommodation. Infor- 

mations received from some of the corporations on this point in reply 

to personal query show that so far, from the point of view of capital 

invested, medium sized concerns are the major recipients of loans. 

In the case of the Hyderabad Corporation, out of twenty recipients, 

eleven concerns arein the medium group, (t.e. having capital assets 

between Rs. -1-15 lakhs receiving Rs. 35,61,000 i.e. 92.33% of the total 

amount sanctioned up to 31st March 1955. In case of the Saurashtra 

Financial Corporation, only three out of twenty-seven recipients of 

financial accommodation, are smail concerns. The.amount sanctioned 

by Saurashtra corporation to this type of. concerns accounts for only 

4°8% of the totai amount sanctioned up to March 1955, and 2'7% 
during 1955-56, Twenty-three out of seventy concerns so far receiving 
accommodation from Bombay corporation are smaller’ sized concerns? 
accounting for 11°08% of total Joan sanctioned. From the point of view 


1 Annual Report of the Punjab Financial Corporation—1964-58. 

. Third Annual Report of the Bombay State Finahcial Corporation—A small scale 
concern has been defined in the Report asa unit having capital or capital asset up to the 
value of Rs. 5,00,000 and a medium scale concern asa unit having share capital of fixed 
assets of the value up to Rs. 20,00,000. ° s : us 

e 
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of the length of the period of the loan it is also interesting to note that 
although the corporations have sanctioned both medium and- long term 
loans, small concerns have in both states received only medium term, 
(i.e. for a period of 5-10’ years), loans. Thus out of the twenty 
recipients of loans from the Hyderabad Financial, Corporation, only five 
all in the medium group have been granted long term loans for a period 
of ten to fifteen years, This long.term loan accounts for 7 5.86% ‘of the 

total financial assistance by the Corporation. The rest of the amount 

can be treated as medium term loans, as are repayable after five years 
but within ten years. Saurashtra Financial Corporation has .so. far 
granted Jong term loan to two medium sized concerns and rest of the 
loan (i.e. 64'29%) bas been granted for a period of five to ten years to 

three small, twenty-one medium sized and one larger sized .concern. 

The loans advanced by other corporations cannot ke classified in this 

way as they declined to give informations on these point.? 

The failure to assist the smal] units is due not to any unwilling- 
ness on the part of the Corporations but ‘to the defects inherent in the 
constitution of these corporations. The institutions have not been 
constituted in a manner so as to be able to render financial assistance 
to small units on the terms andin the forms consistent with their 
nature and ability. There being several difficulties financial and practi- 
cal in the way of the small units having no tangible assets to mortgage 


FOR THE YEAR 1954-55 


Public limited companies Private Ltd. Companies. Partnership. Proprietory. 


Application Application Application Application Appli, Appli. Appli. Appli. 


received. sanctioned received sanctioned recd. sanct. recd. sanct. 

. ` 
20 fre) 20 Ka] Ee] Re} 52 © Mm DO 9,9 V HO 22 ë W 
} 0 1D a8, =e » 6 38 9) 1) 6 )'D 86 OY HY 2 
<H 20 x 20 =i Fre) +4 a S OO Ht 2d st 2 sw 
3B BB EB SSESERBES ES ES 
m 3 - m S H m H.A m M FA An AF A. a 


11 18-4 76 


Bombay 988 2 7 10 88 17 71 87 7 4 4 
Hyderabad 10, 5 ne. 1 2 2 ae e 9, Š na 4 17 12 na. 4 
Punjab 7 na 38 n.a. 14 ne. 3na. 81 n.a. 12 na. 32 na. 2 n.a. 
Saurashtra D.a. D.®. n.a- 5 na. na. Da. 2 Da. D.A. D,a. 6 n.a. n.a. n.a. 3 
Assam 9 2na 7° 8 Wna 5 3 7 ow 6 8 31t na. 11} 


t The working result of the Corporations duting 1955-56 points unmistakably to the 
fact that they are providing aocommodation ta comparatively large industrial concerns in the 
‘medium sized group on a rather disproportionate scale, which isnot fully consistent with 
these fundamental function cotton textile, Engineering, Electric Supply, oil crushing and 
similar industries as also tea and rubber plantations engaged in factory operations stand out 
as major recipients of loans, 

+ Inclading two concerns of joint Hindu family 

: 39 4 wy 2 33 g 33 $e 
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of availing themselves of financial assistance from ths corporation. 
The failure of the smaller sized units to offer sufficient security is also 


. proved by the fact that proportion of rejection to total number applied 
is the heaviest in the case of proprietory and partnersbip ‘concerns, who 
so: far formed the majority of the total apphosnts, during the first-year 
working of the corporations. 


Although the state corporations’ have been established mainly to 
render financial assistance for acquiring fixed assets, in course of their 
functioning it is found that majority of the applications, specially 
from the smaller concerns are for working capital funds. In fact 
today the shortage of working capital is as acute (if not more) ‘as. that 
for medium and long term credit and capital. Medium and long 
term credit for expansion and modernisation would be of no use to 
them unless they are at the same time provided with funds for 
working capital purpose, for which they have not a single source to 
turn. West Bengal Financial Corporation in course of its first 
thirteen months of working received applications for working capital 
which “ far exceeds that for. block assets.” In Saurashtra “‘ the 
general trend of the applications received reveal that most of them 
are for working capital requirements.’’. he inclusion of the supply 
of funds for working capital purposes in their list of operations by 
subsequently modifying their lending scope, the corporations have 
recognised this. characteristic of financial requirements of small and 
medium and specially of the former group of industry. The West Bengal 
Financial Corporation has decided to give loan for working capital 
also in deserving cases and in fact out of the six concerns receiving 
financial accommodation from the Corporation up to March, 1955, four - 
. have been given’ funds entirely for working capital purposes, while 

the: other two for both fixed and working capital purposes. In 
: response to requests, specially from small scale industrialists for loans 
for working capital, the Board of Governors of the Bombay State 
Financial Corporation has decided to grant loans for working capital. l 
Generally, if the loan is primarily required for block. capital, the 
element of working capital, would, in special circumstances be 
provided up to 20% of the total amount applied for. The loans 
primarily required for working capital would be given to- (a) industrial 
concerns which are of high priority from the point of view of industrial 
development in the state, (b) an industria] concern which is organised 
on sound lines and has a promising future; but is working below 
capacity owing to lack of working capital or (c) a new unit which is 


unable to get accommodation from commercial banks and requires 
e 2 
e 
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assistance for a transitional period. The security against which loans 
to be advanced would always include the net value of the fixed assets 
and may also include stocks if necessary. Overlapping of securities 
with banks however is avoided and if the concern is in a position to 
obtain supplementary working capital from commercial. banks against , 
security of stocks, it is free to doso. Loans and advances are not 
given in the nature of cash credit arrangements. In order to enable 
large number of concerns to avail themselves of this facility, the Board 
has decided that: a loan primarily for working capital to be granted to 
a single industrial concern should not exceed Rs. 1,50,000.2 The 
Hyderabad financial corporation has also advaneed funds for working 
capital in appropriate cases, but only against the security of tangible 
assets.” 
From the point of view of meeting even the Icng term financial 
needs of the small and medium sized concérns the activity of the 
State financial corporations so far is a record of failure. The causes 
for the meagre. amount of assistance rendered so far have been 
explained already. What is- to be appreciated that- although the 
financial requirements can be met with long term and medium term 
eredit, the small and medium industry specially the former one, is 
not in a position financially to avail themselves of the facility rendered 
in the form of long term mortgage loan at a rate of interest higher 
than what they could- afford. In order to appraise the financial 
problems of the smaller sized concerns, the first point to be realised 
is that small industries are by nature undercapitalised. Financial 
problem, both with regard to credit and capital centre round the fact 
that they have initially very small capital base to begin with, which 
prevents them from taking advantage of the credit facilities provided _ 
through ihe normal channels. ‘‘The characteristic lack of fixed 
assets.is near to the heart of the credit problem of small business 
since lenders often base credits upon ‘ Bricks and Mortar’ security 


rather than upon dynamic size’’.* 


So any form of assistance in order 
to be of real benefit to the smaller sized concerns should be partly 
in the nature of permanent venture capital. Unfortunately the State 
Finance Corporations have been deferred from subscribing to the 
share capital of the borrowing concerns which practically rendered + 


these institutions unapproachable to smaller sized concerns. To be 


1 Bombay State financial corporation—Second Annual Report. 
2 Stated by the Managing Director of the said corporation in a letter dated the 16th 
Nov. ye 
3 F. C. Dicks & B. J., Hopkiogs Private sia Requirements—Washington: 1946—- 
Pp. 55. e 
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of any practical help, tbe lending power of the corporation should be 
widened enough like the Industrial Credit and Finance Corporation 
of England, whose lending method has not been prescribed before 


hand, and extends its financial assistance in the form suitable to the 


borrowing concern, The I.C.F.C. in its actual operation is entirely 
‘free to render assistance to small industries and in some cases -even 
unsecured loans have been granted, where the corporation is satisfied 
that such assistance is justified. A system of giving unsecured loan on 
_long term basis has also been introduced in Indonesia for the assistance 
of small scale and cottage industries. Under their urgency Pro- 
gramme of 1951-53, a 3 year plan for promoting cottage and small 
scale industries, Indonesian Government alloted a certain amount to 
be lent out to small industries for (1) purchasing small machineries, 
equipment & tools, (2) erecting buildings for production purposes and 
(3) providing revolving capital for the small units which will be 
modernised.' 

For meeting the financial requirements of small industries Shroff 
Committee has suggested for the establishment of special Develop- 
ment corporation which would not be owned either partly or wholly 
by the Government, but. should be provided with an interest free 
loan of Rs. 10 crores for '15 years. The corporation would undertake 
the following type of business, namely (1) investment in equity 
capital of industrial concerns (2) purchase of preference shares and 
debentures (8) granting of long term loans (4): granting of loans given 
to small industries by commercial banks (5) underwriting of issues 
(6) Joint lending with other suitable agencies or with Government 
for purposes of industrial development in the industrial sector. ° 


But as has been suggested by Dr. S. K. Basu, instead of setting 
up yet another corporation, the functions of the corporation outlined 
can be achieved by enjarging and modifying the functions cf State 
Finance Corporation. ‘‘If the State Finance Corporations were 
allowed to subscribe not only to the preference shares, but also to 
the ordinary shares, in industrial companies and were furiher given 
the option to convert their loans into preference shares, there would 
be no difference between the Finance Corporations. and the Develop- 
ment Corporation as conceived by the Shroff Committee.” “More- 
over, by a system of co-ordination of the functions of State Finance 
‘Corporation & State aid to industries in the modified form (as laid 
down by the Central Government) specifying the amount of loan 


t ECAFE report of the study group of small scale industry experts on their visit to 
Jepan—E-CN. 11-18T-108—February 19559 
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applications to be enter tained by éach the financial problems of small 
and medium industries can -be expected to be met somewhat satis- 
factorily. Loan applications up to one. lakh should be received by 
the Board of Industries, while applications requiring financial accom- 
modation from one to ten lakhs should be entertained by State 
Financial corporations. The work of sanctioning loans to small 
industries can also be entrusted {o the State Financial Corporations 
(as has been done in Bombay) and the Board of Industries would 
only deal with the applications for financial assistance from cottage 
industries.’ 


1 In the original circular from the Central Government, it was envisaged that actual 
disbursement of loans by the Government under Aid to Small’ Scale Industries Scheme 
would.be made through the State Financial Corporations. But as acting as Agents of the 
‘Government involves certain amendment to the State Financial Corporation Act the 
matter is being taken up by the Central Government. Meenwhile the work of 
disbursement of loans has also been entrusted to certain other Corporations, 'e g. Hyderabad 
jn an informal way. - i . : 


The initiative for planning a cc-ordinated scheme has been taken up by the State 
‘Bank of India. A pilot scheme for providing credit to small scale industries at certain 
centres has recently been drawn up and arrangements are now in progress to work the 
scheme. With a view to facilitating the work of the various institutional agencies who 
“have no branch organisations, the State Bank of India -are arrangicg for the services of 
their branch agents Leing placed at their disposal in the matter of compiling and furnishing 
opinions ard generally assisting such credit agencies in their operazional activities in such 
centres where they are not represented. 


m 
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A NEW. INTERPRETATION OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF KATHARSIS 


Pror. RAMENDRAKUMAR SEN, M.A:, LL.B. ` 
© . A great writer is best interpreted ` by himself: - It is particularly 
so with a writer like Aristotle, who wrote on almost every branch of 
‘knowledge, and whose writings ran into hundreds. Sir William Osler 
speaking in Megill University in 1898, said, ‘‘ It is sad to think that 
the day of the, great polymathic student is at an end; that, we may 
perhaps, never again see a Scaliger, a Haller, or a ' Humboldt—men who 
took the whole field of knowledge for their domain and viewed it as 
from a pinnacle ” . Dr. T. Case, Waynflete Professor of. Moral 
Philosophy, Oxford, speaks of this integrated approach of Aristotle. 
He emphasizes how a synoptic view of the whole corpus of Aristotelian 
writings is first necessary, before there can be any. understanding of the 
Aristotelian position. We have attempted to examine the Aristotelian 
doctrine of Katharsis against the wider background of Greek philosophy 
and medicine. It is hoped that the long-standing controversy about the 
interpretation of this doctrine might at least be resdlved, if we look at 
the problem from the standpoint of Aristotelian philosophy. i 


I 


No book has so deeply influenced the subsequent history of 
European poetic theory as Aristotle’s Poetics, ahd no doctrine had a 
more chequered career than the doctrine of Katharsis. Egger finds no 
reference to Aristotle’s Poetics in Horace, Cicero or Quintilian; and 
the Poetics was entirely lost sight of during the Middle Ages. Its 
transmission, as Egger points out, was due almost exclusively to the“ 
Orientals. Averroes’ version of the Poetics in the twelfth century 
stimulated critical thought; and Hermann translated from the Arabic 
version in the thixteenth century. , But Robortelli’s critical edition in 
1548, first drew attention to the significance of this treatise, and in the 
very next year, the first Italian translation was given to the world by 
` Bernardo Segni. From that day to this, the editions and translations 
of the Poetics have gone on increasing; and there is hardly a single 
passage in Aristotle’s treatise, which has not been elaborately discussed 
and commented upon. -@ ° 


r 
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Tt should be clearly recognised that Italy in the Renascence was a 
completely different world from Greece in the time of Plato and Aristotle. 
Modern interpreters of Aristotle have almost all of them entirely 
depended on the Renascencé interpretation of this Aristotelian doctrine. 
Robortelli (1548), Vettori (1560) and Castelvetro’s (1570) treatises seem 
to have almost canonical authority for the moderns in the interpretation 
of this much disputed doctrine. Robortelli writes, ‘‘ the exercise’ of 
terror and commiseration purges the mind of these very passions; for 
the spectator, seeing things performed which are very similar to the 
actual facts of life, becomes accustomed to sorrow and pity” 
Castelvetro also follows this interpretation of Robortelli, though it should 
be noted that he nowhere attempts to read the doctrine as an integral 
part of Aristotelian philosophy. Dr. J. E. Spingarn in “ History of 
Literary Criticism in the Renascence ”’ refers to Minturno’s treatment 
of the doctrine in Arte Poetica (Venetia, p. 77). According to this: 
interpretation of the Katharsis, tragedy is a mode- of homoeopathic - 
treatment, effecting the cure’ of one emotion by means of a similar 
one; and we find Milton in the preface to Samson Agonistes, 
explaining the -Katharsis in much the same manner. Milton writes, 
. “for so in physic, things of melancholic hue and quality are used 

against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt humours ”’ 
This passage has been regarded by Twining, Bernays and other modern 
scholars as a remarkable indication of Milton’s scholarship and critical : 
insight. (Butcher, pp. 229-80), but after all, it need hardly be said, he 
was merely following the interpretation of the Italian commentators on. 

the Poetics. ~ i 

Modern writers on Aristotle’s poetics, like Bernays, Bywater, 
Sandys, Gudemann and Butcher have all followed this Renascence 
interpretation of the Aristotelian doctrine of Katharsis. All these 
eminent critics reject the theory of purification of pity and fear. They 
look at soul, which is to be purgated, as more important. This is 
consistent with the main tenets of Aristotelian Philosophy. We ' 
should remember that soul in early Aristotelian analysis: (as also in 
the Platonic system) is a ‘‘substance’’.. Pity and Fear, and 
everything affecting (xaos = pathos), the soul are all qualities; and 
by Katharsis of the soul, Aristotle was hinting at the return of the 
affected soul ( raOnptras pathemeta Poetics, 1449b) to its original 
*¢ uniformed ” state.’ This view of passions as “‘ affections ° of the 
soul is closer to the purgation theory, than to the purification theory 
of Hermann, Batteux and Susemihl. The purification of pity and fear 
makes very: little sense. In aesthetic experience, we do not enjoy pure: 
pity and pure fear, but*something which is very different from both. 
® g 
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It is, aş we » shall find in Sec. V, the element of reason C Moys, logos) 
which adds to our sense of aesthetic delight. 

Zeller and Gomperz also speak of this ‘‘ substantial ’’ charactér 
of the Greek conception of soul. But Zeller felt that hero, there is 
a conflict between the Renascence interpretation of Katharsis ‘ag 
homoeopathic and the main trends of Aristotelian Philosophy. Zeller. 
puts the question how it is that while the balance in phenomenal and, 
noumenal world in Pre-Socratic and Aristotelian philosophy, is 
everywhere to be achieved through the opposites, in the Poetics, 

Aristotle should. have sharply deviated from this _ standpoint, and- 
> formulated a theory, which: is entirely his own. But Zeller does not 
follow up this very pertinent question, and accepts the Renascence 
"interpretation of the doctrine. — 3 a4 
Bernays also subsctibes to this purgation theory—purgation: 
. Of pity by pity, and fear. by fear. With great learning and literary 
skill, Bernays aieeatned that Katharsis as used in the Poetics, is a 
medical metaphor ; “ purgation ° denotes a pathological. effect on: 
‘the soul analogous to the effect of medicine on’ the body. Tragedy, 
excites the emotions of pity and fear—kindred emotions that are, in the. 
breasts of all men—and by that act of excitation affords.a pleasurable: 
relief. Bernays assumes two things, which he does not attempt to. 
establish. First, can kindred emotions by their excitation be worked off? ` 
and secondly, that ‘act of excitation ‘itself affords a pleasurable relief. 
We shall have to examine both these assumptions egnat, the wider, 
background of Greek thought: : 

Gomperz who inherited the tradition of Zeller, is igs an apholdet 
of the Renascence” interpretation of the’ doctrine. He distinguishes 
between two kinds of Katharsis (Greek Thinkers, v.4, p.406). ‘‘ The: 
: second. kind consists in a discharge of old, unspent; emotional tensions,’ 
which finds its occasion ..... in the ee of tragic events, >. - 
His view of “ working off a surplus of energy ’’ or “ discharge of Ji B 
unspent, emotional tensions ” by something similar to.it, clearly shows - - 
which way his sympathies lie. Sandys in his monumental ‘ History 
of Classical. Scholarship ” V.I. p.62, speaking of the Miltonic - 
interpretation of the doctrine, writes, ‘‘ Milton’s interpretation had been 
anticipated in Italy by Scaino (1578), Galuzzi (1621) ’*- -and the. exact: 
sense 'of the term, according to Dr., Sandys, has been discussed. 
by Twining (1789).and by Weil (1847). We have already seen how: ° 
Twining holds with Bernays that the ‘cure of pity is always by pity,- 
and of fear by fear. Bywater sees in Scaino’s treatment of this 
doctrine, almost the ast word said about the interpretation of this 
much vexed, question. We shoeld note however, that-all these eminent 
e 
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scholars, Bernays, Zeller, Bywater, Gomperz, and Sandys apo the 

purgation theory: it is the soul which is being katharsised. 
I 

Zeller’s question seems to have been unheeded. How is it that. 

whileNin Greek philosophy and medicine, balance is always reached 

between opposites, in the Poetics, Aristotle should have altogether: 


changed his position? Zeller finds no answer to this question. The 
answer is that Aristotle has not changed his position; and his teachings 


- in the Poetics: should be read against the wider background of Greek 


philosophy and medicine. We discuss first of all the nature of the 
“ substance ’’ in which affections and qualities are rooted. This 
discussion is of great importance, for soul in Platonic system as also 
in early Aristotelian analysis, is a ‘‘ substance ”’ is Ak ; 

Anaximander.of Miletus said that the primary substance was not 
any one of the Four elements, but ‘‘ some different kind of substance ’’, 
which he called the ‘‘ apeiron ’*, the non-limited. The Non-limited 
was neutral in qualities (Diels.. A:1, A.9, A.16). -This concept, unlike 
Thales’ choice of a Substrate, seems to have been arrived at logically; ` 
for though the. Non-limited was material and therefore ‘perceptible, 
it was removed from our perception by being out of reach. There 
seeths to have been two views in which substance (for soul is 
a substance) could disappear. .The one way. would be by making it 
non-limited. In the Protrepticus and Metaphysics, Aristotle seems to 


‘hold the Platonic view of soul as substance. In this view, substance 


could only disappear, if it is uninformed. But though there is this 
difference in attitude towards substance in Anaximander and Aristotle, 
there.is this disappearance all the’ same. It should be clearly recognised `~ 
that Aristotle in .the Poetics; is thinking of the disappearance of the ' 
‘“ uninformed ” substantial soul, and not of the disappearance of it by 
making it non-limited. In the Eudemus, Aristotle refers t the 
proposition of Phaedo, that ‘substance admits no “ more or less ”. In 


. Plato’s view, a‘‘ more or léss ’’, a variation of degree, can occur only 


in the indeterminate (urergov apeiron), never in anything absolutely ` 
determined. The Platonic view of soul as substance is clearly present ` 


` in early Aristotle in the Protrepticus. Jaeger in ‘ Aristotle ” (0.U.P.) 


and Ross in “‘ Paiva Naturalia ” (O.U.P.) have discussed the evolution 
of ‘the concept of soul in Aristotle. Gilbert Murray places Poetics 
round about 330 B.C. (Preface to Bywater’s ed. of. Poetics). Aristotle ` 
had not yét developed the entéléchy view of soul, sa i in his: 
later biological treatises (De Gen. 7388 27). | l 
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Aristotle in any discussion of the doctrine .of Katharsis. Qualities and 
affections are always rooted in a material substrate. Hot and cold, 
sweet and bitter are all qualities -of a material substrate. Material 
substrate becomes perceptible to sense because of its being either hot 
or cold, sweet or bitter. Pity and fear, love and laughter are as much 


qualities of the ‘‘ substantial? soul as hot and cold are of material: 


body. l 


It has been very little noticed that Plato almost always. 


uses physical analogies in his analysis of psychical states. Plato’s 
psychology is very largely physiological. He distinguishes virtues of 
the. soul and of the body. Those of the soul are wisdom, courage 
and justice, temperance, those of the body, health, strength aud beauty: 


Parallel to these is the series of opposite qualities, the vices of- body. 


and soul. The Virtues depend on the harmony (symmetry), the vices 
on the disharmony (lack of symmetry) of the soul or body as the case 
may be. This explanation of disease, weakness and ugliness, as. lack 
of symmetry in the body and its parts or their relations, was taken. 
over by Plato from contemporary medicine, on which he based. his 
whole science of ethics or therapy of the soul, and.in which he saw 
the pattern of true science and strict method.. It should be noted that 


Plato’s view of psychical states was not merely analogical. It was a 


development of his kindred speculations in physical sciences. It was 
particularly so, because soul being of a “ substantial” nature, was 


as.much the subject of study in physical sciences, as also in psychology. 


OI 


Greek philosophy and medicine ‘are emphatic that balance is | 


always to be achieved through the union of opposites. An important 


corollary follows from this position. If opposites alone can reach a” 


balance, likes when brought together must necessarily be augmented 


and increased. The opposites which Anaximander found in actuality , 
were the traditional ones: warm and cold, moist and dry. When’; 
he stated that these opposites ‘‘ separated out ” from the ‘‘ Boundless ” ` 


he did not refer (as we would expect) to a mechanistic process. He 
puts it as follows: ‘‘ And into that from which things take their 
rise, they pass away Once more, as is meet; for they. make reparation 


and satisfaction to one anothér for their injustice’ accordng to the 


ordering of time”. Heraclitus also looks at the world as the 


playground of contending opposites. Central. in Heraclitus’ thought 
is his doctrine of the unity of opposites. The hostile clash of opposing’ 


It is very important to remember this concept of soul in early - 
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forces—one of the major experiences of human life—is found to be the 
universal principle. by which all the realms of being are ruled. When 
Heraclitus declares that even the division of the world into gods and 
men, slaves and free, which according to Greek ideas, is the foundation 
of all. order, is based upon War, he aims at nothing less than 
revolutionising our normal habits of thinking. We must remember. 
‘his suggestion elsewhere that men can enter the sphere of the Divine: 
‘by the-heroization of those who have fallen in. war. This belief, which 
is common among the Greeks, becomes specially significant in 
Heraclitus, because he thinks of men and gods as opposites. By. war, 

Heraclitus means the constant. interchange and struggle of opposites: 
in the world, including even war and peace. 

Empedocles in the ‘‘ Katharmoi’’ describes the exiled ,soul’s: 
journey to earth. ‘‘ A roofed cavern ° (Diels A.120) is mentioned 
and ‘‘ the joyless land where dwell Murder, Wrath and Tribes of other 
Dooms, wasting Diseases, Corruptions and works of Dissolution,. 
roaming over the meadows of Disaster in the Darkness” (Diels. 
B.121). There is also a land where opposites dwell, such as ‘‘ the 
Earth Mother’and the Sunshine-nymph, bloody Discord and Harmony 
.. -x~ Birth and Decay, Sleep and Waking, Movement and 
Immobility,- richly-crowned Majesty and Meanness, Silence and. 
Speech ?. (Diels. B.122, 128). 

Ppd in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (986a 23-26), is reported to’ 
have drawn the list of the ten opposites. Aristotle’s criticism of the, 
Pythagoreans is directed not against the: view. that there are ten or | 
more pairs of opposites, but that these opposites themselves are 
predicates of one, which is implicit in both, these opposites. Greek’ 
‘philosophic thought .beginning with Thales and Anaximander, and 
subsequently developed in different directions by Heraclitus, Empedocles -- 
and Pythagoras, was unanimous on at least one point—that balance in: 
the cosmic order as also in human body and soul, was iia to be 
achieved through the: union of opposites. - 

It has been’ noted that Aristotle took over the term Katharsis 
from contemporary medicine; and. his use of the term has obvious 
medical, implications. Hippocrates uses the term many times; and - 
Galenus uses it very often in his treatises. In ‘‘ Ancient Medicine ’” 
(XIII), Hippocrates writes, ‘‘ the scientific healer will counteract the 
hot, with cold, the cold with hot,’and everything with its opposite ’’. 
In “ Breaths ’’ Hippocrates again writes, ‘‘ To sum up, in a single. 
sentence, opposites are cures for opposites.” The theory of health of 
Alkmaion of Kroton reaffirms.this doctrine of cure by opposites. 
Galenus in ‘ Natural, Faculties’? Ibẹ ix. 127-28, champions the: 
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doctrine of cure by opposites. “‘ What I say is that we must cool the 


over-heated stomach, and warm the chilled one; and-so we must . 


moisten the one which has become dried up, and conversely ”. Dr. 
Arther Brock, M.D., notes “‘ this is the orthodox Hippocratic treatment,- 
that of opposites by opposites’’. It might be of interest to note that 
just as heat and cold and other affections arè rooted -in material body, 
so also. pity and fear are affections of the “‘ substantial ° soul. TE. 
heat is to be countered by cold, there-is-no reason why pity can be 
remedied by pity, or fear by fear? . 

There is ample evidence in Greek philosophy where we find how 
likes are always increased and augmented by likes. The general rule 
of growth for all living organisms, is that “ like nurtures like: fire 
increases fire, earth increases earth; air increases air’’ (Diels. B. 37). 
Another fragment of Empedocles, apparently relating to nourishment; 
says that ‘‘ sweet seized upon.sweet, bitter rushed to bitter, sour moved 
towards sour, and hot settled , upon hot” (Diels. B.- 90). In 
‘‘ Coming-to-be and Passing-away °’, Aristotle ` writes, ‘‘ like always 
increases by like’. Joachim in his- analysis of ‘‘ Coming-to-be ’* in 
Aristotle’s philosophy, says, in all growth, there is a recipient body 
(porn vàn) and a new body. At the point. of assimilation, 
this new body must be similar in character to the recipient body -and 
addition or growth is always by its like: In Nicomachean Ethics `. 
1104b 15-20, Aristotle writes, ‘‘ ir is the nature bi medicine to- work 
by means of opposites ” . 

: Let- us now examine more ‘beats the passages referred to by 
Bernays, Zeller, Sandays, Butcher and others, as supporting the 
homoeopathic standpoint, Two passages, one from the Laws’ (791a). 
and the other from the Politicus (1842a) are supposed to support the 
contention that pity is-to be cured by ‘pity,’and fear by fear: The 
passage in the Laws runs as ‘follows: ‘‘ Both these affections ate 
forms of fright, and frights are due to'a poor condition of soul. So 
whenever one applies an external shaking: to affections of that kind, 
this external motion thus applied overpowers the internal motion of 
fear and frenzy’’. It has been suggested that movement inside is 
` similar in character to movement outside and the cure, as such, is 
homoeopathic. The passage in the Politicus (1842a) is not essentially 
different from the one in the Laws (791a). In the Politicus, Aristotle 
speaks of how to. attain this balanced state, when one is -‘‘ possessed ”’ 
or frenzied. The passage runs as follows: ‘‘ And in the case of the 
sacred ‘ melodies we -observe that such persons, after listening to 
melodies, which raise the soul- to eestasy, relapse into their normal 
condition, as if they had experienced — a «medical ‘or purgative ` 


e -A 
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treatment’. “It should be noted that both Plato and Aristotle speak: 
of curing inside (ev) disturbance with a disturbance of an outward: 
(ex) Character; and these two disturbances are taken to be of a 
similar nature. - l ' 


But the best tradition of Greek thought has always looked upon. 
in ”. and “‘ out’ as one of the primary opposites. Diels in 1,85.36 
(ed. by Kranz, 1954) quotes Anaximander as saying: os 8s ex rov evos 


ce 


evovous Tug evavriornras exxpwverbac In 1.21.9, Diels refers to 
Musg¢ios,, where we find: ava re -eÊ evos Ta ravra yever Oat, 

Again in II. 296, 24-6, Diels refers to Gorgias: Auburn de dy! mws ‘ay 
expupa Kat rovs evdov Kat Tous ew ; mov Sav cOyxa; It might ‘be 
of interests to note that ev (en) and ex (ek) (antar and bahir) 
are also a pair of opposites in Buddhist speculative thought (Lanka-. 
vatara-Sutra). When we look at the passages, from the Laws (79ta) 
and the Politicus (1342a) cited by Bernays, Bywater, Zeller and others, 
from this standpoint, it will be seen that movement inside and outside 
far from ‘being similar, are essentially opposed to each other. 


-IV 


There is ample evidence in Plato and Aristotle to show that Pity 
and Fear are opposed to each other, just as hot is opposed to cold, or 
sweet to bitter. A. W. Benn who drew our attention to the discussion 
of Pity and Fear in the Rhetoric, has been criticised on the ground 
that the positions held in the Rhetoric and in the Poetics, are essentially 
different. But Pity and Fear are opposed, even if -we do not rely 


on the Rhetoric. An analysis of the constituents of Pity and Fear `’ 


will substantiate the truth of our remarks. 


For Aristotle, vuos which is able to is kin us ° into 
dangers, is the natural mode of conative passion with which, as in 
Plato, courage . is concerned. Plato in Philebus (40e) couples fear 
with anger, or Gvpos In Ethics Nicomachean 1117a2, Aristotle 
holds with Plato, that there is an excess of @ypog in courage. 
Aristotle, with Plato, holds again in 1105b 91-22, that anger, fear, 
and daring are all associated with, Bogie: St. Thomas in exact 
agreement with Plato, lists hope, fear, (including shame), daring and 
anger as passions of the vis irascibles (@upos). 

: Tt will be seen that just as there is an excess of anger in ian 
there is ari excess of desire in pity. Pythagoras in Diels J. 471, 22-35, 
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writes, -ouxrwy ‘Se Ko. Suxpvwy Kat mavrov tev TVLOVTWY  erpyerða 5 
pity and fear and .such others cloud our senses. Plato in Republic: 
388d, says in pity, ‘‘ they: lose their sense .of shame and their, 
hardihood, and weep and lament, loudly over the . most trifling 
misfortunes’. Shame is full of Bupos (Iliad. 15. 561; Summa 
Theologica. Prima Secundae. qu. XL- XLVID. Losing the sense of 
shame in pity means that -there is an excess of donne in it. 
Thradymachus in Diels I. 825, 20 writes, pity shuts us in ’ 


What TETA when pity and. foar are. brought together is this. 
The pleasure of art is not merely the pleasure of relief—relief from 
the burden of pity and fear, or other overpowering passions. It is 
something much. more positive. Plato in the Republié (Bks. III, IV)" 
as also in the Phaedrus, is never tired of poiriting out the presence of 
three elements'in the soul. Aristotle in the Nicomachean’ Ethics 1149b, 
also speaks of these thréé elements. - What happens’ when pity with 
its excess of desire and fear with its excess of anger, are brought 
together is this.- -The excess of desire in pity along with the excess 
of anger in fear, with the requisite amount of reason, which is common 
to both, disappear in the ‘‘ substantial ” soul. But while the whole 
"of anger in fear and desire in pity is used up, a surplus of reason is 
always left over, which alone contributes to aesthetic delight. 


- In Physics (207a-208a), Aristotle discusses the nature of matter. 
-The relevance of the Aristotelian discussion of matter to the present 
analysis is that. Aristotle at the time of writing thé Poetics, looks at 
soul as a substance (ovoia), Aristotle repeatedly’ says that ‘‘ the 
unlimited is really the material out of which a magnitude is completed. 
As ‘ unlimited’ then, it is embraced, and not embracing. Therefore, 
~ qua unlimited is unknowable, since material as such is formless.” 


Aristotle is hers speaking of. matter as such, without any 
attribute” whatsoever. Matter can be known only when, the attributes 
are, unbalanced ; but when, these three qualities or attributes are held 
in abeyance by. ‘mutual balancing, matter itself disappears. Matter 
is the remnant, in itself unkriowable and alien to reason, that: remains 
after the procéss of clarifying’ the thing into a form. and. a conception, 
This non-èxistent matter neither is nor is not; it is “ not yet ” ; that 
is to Say it attains to reality only in so far as it becomes the vahie 
of some conceptual determination. Nothing absolutely formless and ° 
indeterminate ‘“‘is’’ at all. The conception of ultimate matter,. 
absolutely unformed and undetermined does not characterise any 
substantial reality. ` We shoul® note that when opposite eitiotions are 
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brought together, the disturbing elements in such emotions, ‘reach æ 
harmony and enter into the ultimate matter, which becomes non-existent. 

Aristotle comes back to this question of substrate again -in 
Categories XI. ‘‘ The subjects of contrary qualities must have the 
same species or genus. For health.and disease have for subject the 
. body of some living creature, and whiteness and blackness of a body, 
which need -not be specified further. And justice, likewise injustice 
arise in the souls of mankind ?.-. In’ Metaphysics, 1069b, Aristotle 
writes, ‘‘ further, something pees whereas contrary does not persist: 
Therefore besides the contraries, there is some. third thing, the 


matter ....... Changes must be in each case into the’ corresponding 
contrary state. It must be the matter then, which admits of both 
‘contraries that changes.... The causes and principles, then, are 


three, two being the pair of contraries, of which one is thé formula or 
form, and the other: the privation, and thei third being: the matter ” 
This third is the substrate, without’ any qudlity whatsoever, and as 
such, ig unknown. “In 1071la, Aristotle discusses how affections (with 
which we are immediately concerned) and motions are impossible 
without this substrate. ‘‘ Now since some things can exist in separation 

and others cannot, it is the former that are substances. And therefore 

all things have the same causes, because without’ substance there can 

be no affections and motions °. The passage is very relevant to the 

present discussion, because Avistotle s is discussing: Katharsis of “‘ ‘ affected 

soul” in the Poetics. ; - 

Qualities (for emotions and affeations are such cf the’ substantial “ 
soul) are for Aristotle simply predicables of substance, which in this 
case is the soul. This subject, as substance, has no contrary’ term, and 
as that of which there are predicables, but which itself is predicable 
of nothing itself, is prior to the contraries (Physics 189a 27-34). 
Consequently, the substrate is the principle in the full sense of’ the term, 
the contraries only’ secondarily. “This persistent substrate which changes 
from one state to its contrary must be capable of becoming both; it is 
that from;which as potential existence and actual non-existence all 
things come-to be. - Such a substrate, Aristotle purports to find in the 
original mixture of Anaxagoras, the sphere of Empedocles, the limitless 
body of Anaximander, and the unorganised ‘atoms of Democritus 
(Metaphysics, 1069b 18-32). This substrate by itself is unmanifest, 
and as such ayvws ` Or unknown. All affections are rooted in this 
substrate; they become manifest and : are differentiated from one another. 
only when the. three constituent elements’ of the soul, ‘reason, anger’ ‘and 
desire, are mixed in different proportions. 

The original -mixtatre of Anaxagores, the sphere’ of Empedocles, 
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or the apeiron of Anaximander, is the underlying reality. Aristotle 
takes these to mean the same thing as his prime matter or vàn 
(Metaphysics, 1069b). The designation 5 vrakepévov means that 
it is the thing in itself, without any attribute whatsoever. In 
the phenomenal world, a thing is known by its attributes. A thing 
is either hot or cold, sweet or bitter, fearful or piteous. But a thing 
which is none of these, goes under and disappears from. the phenomenal 
world. It disappears for the time being, so long as the three qualities 
are in harmony. But this cannot continue indefinitely, for anger is 
ever restless. We should also note that the noumenal world is also 
characterised by the three attributes, we have just noted. 

When the qualities mutually balance with each other, there is 
neither sweetness. nor bitterness, neither heat nor cold, neither pity nor 
fear. But things are such in the world of men, that complete balancing is 
never possible. What happens in art-experience is that there is always 
a surplus left of the nobler element, while the rest reach a harmony 
between them. Plato in his attack on Poetry, did not notice that art 
even when representing anger and desire (Republic 604d), can arrive 
at reason. . Aristotle’s defence of Poetry is, in a sense, his defence of 
Avyvomuev, j f i : 

The contention that there is always a core of. intelligence in all 
aesthetic pleasure is amply supported‘ by Platonic and Aristotelian 
philosophy. Plato banishes. Poetry, ‘because he does not dare to 
‘neglect justice or the rest of virtue (Republic 608a). “This justice is 
` the concord of the three elements: (Republic 448d-44a), and Plato is 
convinced that in an ideal Republic, this rational element must rule 
(Republic. 442b-c)., The contention of Aristotle’s Poetics does not 
essentially differ from this Platonic demand that art experience 
is always experience of intelligence Acco’ The liberal arts 
which adorn life and minister “to pleasure are said to be synonymous 
. with which we find Sayoy (Metaphysics, 982b 23). In Politiés 
1339a 25, Sizywyn 1s. joined with Spuvyrus and stands for the 
higher aesthetic: enjoyment “which music affords. fn Politi¢s 
1339b 14sq., as already noted by Dr. Butcher, three ends ate 
mentioned which music may. serve and the last is-said to combine 
with Aoyos both of which elements enter into evdorpovig Its 
reference ‘is to the life of thought in Ethics Nicomachean’ 1177a 27, 
Where it is applied to the activity of the speculative reason, and in 
Metaphysics 1072b 10-16, where it denotes the activity of the divine 
thought. Aesthetic pleasure is saturated with. intelligence, and.’ by 
that very fact is much more in conformity with the nature of man: 
Man,- says St. Augustine, -is pyimarily. an intelligence ‘using a body (De 
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Moribus Ecc. Cath. 1, 27, 52). Aesthetic pleasure is not: simply. 
sensuous pleasure, but rather: the pleasure of intelligence. The doctrine 
of Katharsis visualises this passage from the sensible to intelligiblé—and 
this is to be always achieved through the union of opposites. Our 
standpoint is in conformity with the essential teachings of Platonic and- 
Aristotelian philosophy. Porphyry im’ “ Auxiliaries to Intelligibles ”’ 

also discusses this passage from sense knowledge to aesthetic experience, 
in connection with Kathartic virtues.’ : 


The predominance of oyorucov (logistikon) over the Pupos 
(thumos) and the ezuOvpertxov (epithumetikon) gives us a. foretaste of the 
world of completely liberated. This can at best be no more than: a fore- 

_ taste; for the three qualities can never be isolated from one another. 
There is a position at the other extreme. It is the world of completely 
fettered, where the qualities themselves lose their identity in the 
completely unknown. The greatness of aesthetic enjoyment lies in that 

. while it is rooted in the completely unknown vA, it spreads out and 
almost reaches the world of AoyoruKov (logistikon). In it bondage and 
freedom are reconciled; liberation in art is not very much different from 
being completely enmeshed in it. l 

This interpretation of the doctrine of Katharsis is in essential 
conformity with the main tenets of Aristotelian philosophy. Passions 
and affections are potentiality. Aristotle understands by Potentiality 
in general Being as mere susceptibility—Indeterminate, undeveloped 
self-existence, capable, indeed, of becoming a definite reality, but not 
yet made into one. By Actuality, on the other hand, he means the 
same being considered as a developed totality or Being, which had 
wrought out all that it contains into full existence. One Matter and 
one Form constitute the fundamental elements which in various 
combinations, produce the aggregate of things. Matter is meré’ 
Potentiality without any Actuality whatsoever. Thus in analysing 
conceptions into their two elements, Aristotle attributes to the genus 
the same significance as Matter, while he ideritifies the’ specific difference, 
the individuality with the Form. Similarly in the scheme of the 
universe, in physiology, in zoology, in psychology, the upper and lower 
spheres and elements (De Caelo. 310b 14, 312a 12, Gen. et. Corrup. 

` 818b 32, 335a 18), the soul and the body (De Anima. 412b 9, 4144 
13), the male and the female (Gen. An.’ 732a 3, 788b 20; Meta. 988a5, 
` 1024a34), the Active and the Passive Reason (De Anima. iii. 5) stand 
to one another in the same relation as the Form and,the Matter. The 
same is true of Potentiality and Actuality. Pythagoras in Diels. I. 
454, 40 identifies affections with matter. Democritus in Diels II.’ 
137. 20 speaks of mafter as potentialtty. By Katharsis of the affected 
a i l ° . 
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soul, Aristotle obviously was referring to the evolution of actuality from 
the mere potentiality of passions, through the union of opposites. It 
need hardly be emphasized that actuality of passions is their element 
of reason. The emergence of this immanent reason is thus what Aristotle 
possibly meant by his doctrine of the Katharsis of Pity and Fear in 
the Poetics. i 


* The attempted explanation of Katharsis as ‘‘ abreaction ’’ makes no sense for 
the simple reason that Plato and Aristotle were not Frendians. The passage from the 
Politics (132a) refers to the practice of the Corybantes. The Corybantes were supposed to 
attain a balanced state by wild beating of drums and orgiastic dance. The beating of drums 
in ancient Greek and Buddhist practices was for the supposed power of wild sound to scare 
away devil. (Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics ed. by Hastings). Yet such passages as 
these have been interpreted as if the disturbance inside is similar in character to the 
disturbance outside. : ` ' 


Reblews and Notices of Books 
Human Knowledge, Its Scope and Limits—By Bertrand Russell 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 1948. Price 18s. net. 


This book comes from the pen of Lord Bertrand Russell the British 
philosopher. It is divided into six parts. In part I the illustrious author 
deals with the world of physics in general and some scientific problems in- 
particular. In part II he tackles the problem of language and considers 
the various aspects of it and gradually proceeds to discuss some basic 
logical and epistemological problems in the light of his analysis of the 
structure of language. In part III the whole problem of knowledge and 
perception is probed from the viewpoint of science. In part IV some 
scientific concepts are sought to be clarified, such as structure, time, 
public and private, space in classical-physics, space-time, causal laws, etc. 
In part V probability and different kinds of probability are discussed, and 
in part VI a disquisition is given on the postulates of scientific inference. 

Although some different sets of questions are brought into the dis- 
cussion, a fundamental theme runs through the book. As Lord Russell 
puts it, “In this book I have sought to deal, as comprehensively as I am 
able, with a very large question: how comes it that human beings, whose 
contacts with the world are brief and personal and limited, are nevertheless 
able to know as much as they know?’’ This problem has no doubt 
engaged the attention of many a philosopher through the centuries, and 
a number of theories of perception or perceptual knowledge have been 

‘developed by scme thinkers in their attempt to solve this problem. 
Russell re-formulates and reconsiders the problem in the light of the 
researches in the domain of physics. In this context he incidentally makes 
some very interesting observations on Kant and'his contribution. Kant 
is said to have effected a Copernican revolution in philosophy. According 
-to common men and.also the common-sense theory, as wa know, the world 
is there with things and beiags and man’s knowledge or knowing does 
not in avy way affect their nature or existence. Idealism, on the other 
hand. makes the world dependent op mind in some way or other. ‘‘Ever 
since Kant, or perhaps it would be more just to say ever since Berkeley,” 
says Russell, ‘‘there has been what ‘I regard as a mistaken tendency 
among philosophers t to allow the description of the world to'be influenced 
unduly by considerations derived from the nature of human knowledge....... 
In describing the world, subjectivity is a vice. Kant spoke of himself as’ 
having effected a ‘‘Ccpernican revolution,” but he would have been more 
accurate if he had spoken, of a ‘‘Ptolemaic counter-revolution,’’ since he 
put man back at thegentre from whic Copernicus had dethroned him.” 
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Surely, however, none can miss the meaning of Kant’s phrase “‘Copernican 
revolution.” As has ‘been stated above, according to common sense, the 
world is there and exists in its own right and men and minds fall among 
the countless changing elements of the world Itis needless to say that 
Copernicus revolutionized the outlook of men by showing that the sun, 
not the arth as Ptolemy and common men, supposed, is the cenire of 
the heavenly system. Kant’s work was somewhat similar to the work of 
Copernicus; Kant revolutionized: men’s view of the world by making 
mind the centre of the world, by showing that objects and the world as 
a whole are dependent upon mind and its constructive principles. In 
astronomy the problem is whether the earth is fixed and the sun and the 
other heavenly, bodies revolve round it, while in epistemology the problem is 
whether the object is independent of mind, or whether mind constructs it. 
Whereas common men and common-sense philosophers think that know- 
ledge turns ‘on objects, Kant maintains that objects turn on knowledge, 
and, for the matter of that, on mind. ..This is obviously what Kant means 
by: the phrase ‘‘Copernican. reyolution’’ as he employs it in defining his 
position. ‘ 


According to Russell, in the context of knowledge subjectivity is sin. 
But the scientific, i.e., causal view of perception clearly posits two worlds, 
the world as it is in itself and the subjective world, or rather the world 
tinged with subjectivity. Russell himself admits that whatever man - 
knows is in an important sense dependent upon his individual experience, 
on what he sees and hears and alsc what he is able to infer from these 
data. Russell is of opinion, however, that we know much of the real 
world, although what we know appears to- be very little compared with 
what yet remains unknown. And here is indeed a great‘problem. It is: 
how could a scientist get out of his subjectivity and reach out to the real 
world and formulate the causal view of perception? Russell clearly grasps 
this problem and formulates it with a flare of genius. But he does not 
provide quite a solution to it. He nevertheless suggests that knowledge 
in a way transcends experience in the limited sense of the term and that 
Logical Positivists err in thinking that knowledge i is tethered to experience ' 
and verification through it. He, of course, considers some details regard-. 
ing’ the kind of apriorism he adyonatek; But it is yet to. bə fully 


worked, out. 


We are told that the book is. intended for génstal readers, not for 
professional philosophers, But how could the author make the scientific 
conceptions clear to common men, we, wonder, which are undoubtedly 
highly technical and_the understanding of which presupposes a good deal 
‘of training in science and scientific knowledge. It seems that the common 
reader knowing as he does nothing of philosophy and science would lose 
his bearing in the wood of technicg! details in the bgok. 
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The fact, however, remains that the book is a production of a master 
mind. It would, I am confident, prove highly informative and useful 
to those who have already had a grounding in both philosophy and science. 


` ADHAR CHANDRA Das 


Graham Greene.—By Francis Wyndham; Published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., for the British Council and The National Book EORR: 
Impr ession of 1955; Pages 32; Price 2s net. . 


Primarily a novelist, Greene has a versatile genius. But his works in 
other fields—his verse collection, ‘‘Babbling April,” his only drama, ‘‘The 
Living Room,” his travel book, ‘‘Journey without Maps,” and his pro- 
duction in belle letter, ‘‘The Lost Childhood and other Essays,” and lastly 
his contribution to criticism, “Why do I write?’’—are viewed by Mr, 
Wyndham as stimulating writings throwing light on his essential work 
in fiction. 

His merited fame is based on equally great powers in short stories like 
‘“‘Stamboul Train?’ and ‘The Ministry of Fear,’’ described by ‘the author 
as ‘entertainment’ to indicate light fiction as distinguished from serious 
novel, as well as.in ‘novels of stature’ like “The Basement Room” and 
“The Heart of the Matter.” The themes have been interpreted with 
outstanding technical ability, acute observation, a high level of dntensity, 
and sensitiveness to atmosphere. The plot, as.in ‘‘The’ Power and the 
Glory,” is concentrated, economical, and coherent. Characterization is 
three-dimensional, as in his creation of Scobie. To.all this is added his 
absolute sincerity working to white heat, for instance, in-his picture of 
Mexico during a time of political sttife and religious persecution. | ; 


But it is the subtle psychological treatment wherein Mr. Wadhan 
lays Greene’s credit as a novelist. In words like ‘“The Man Within”, and 
“The I Ministry of Fear” he excels as'a master of the psychological thriller 
with jts normal paraphernalia of Secret Service Spying, ring of enemy 
agents, loss of memory in bomb explosion, "and all that. Brooding and 
mental aberration take queer turns in imagining the. horrors of. sex, as 
projected in the figure of Pinkie, the author batraying aa addiction to the 
less appealing side of sex adventure with emphasis on squaior and ‘seedi- 
ness.” But Greene seems to have his preoccupation with the psychology 
of despair. ‘‘Journey without Maps” yefleets the ennui of life, which is 
without meanmg, without risk, and without beauty; . while “The Heart 

of the Matter” is a study in pity, fear, and despair as the Roman Catholic 
Church knows it. The methed employed is virtually that of Virginia 
Woolf’ s Stream. of Consciousness, recognizable as such in “England Made ,. 
Me,” and further developed in “The Basement Room,’ ’ screened as ‘The 
Fallen Idol,’ into the technique of God’ eye view into “the. future, ‘ ‘where 
14—1910P—VI = 
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a. boy is conceived „as witnessing something that will arty with him till 
his death. ` ee 

. The critic is keen in observing the minus on Greene of religion, 
especially of the Catholic faith.. He attempts to restore to the English: 
novel, as Eliot did to poetry, the sense of religion and the importance of 
the human act. “Brighton Park’’ is the first positive indication of . 


-Greene’s convérsion to Catholicism, Its elements continued to work 


throughout his career :. conflict.between good and evil, as it- became more 
and moré specialized within the terms of the Catholic faith, the heroes ~ 
struggling with the ‘‘stern unresting critic’? which is ‘the man within’; 
despair’ generated from the problem of the Catholic in relation to‘an im- 
possible physical love; the recurring theme of pursuit, fear, aad pity, and 
the endless, restless quality of man's search for salvation and:his faith 
in God’s mystery and love for man. Wyndham shields the violence in 
Greene’s thrillers’ as offering opportunities for carrying to their absolute 
ends both human capacity for cruelty, fear, and déspair, and God’s capa- 
city for mercy. But while his sense of sin is distasteful to non-catholic 
readers, Greene’s mingling of good and il weakness and strength, as 
in the central character of the priest in “The Power and thé Glory,” 4 

also the-terrible indictment of the pious catholic in ‘‘The Living Room,” 


have disturbed his catholic critics. 
K. Lanini. 


i LJ 

Gerard .Manley ‘Hopkins.—By Geoffrey oe Publishéd by Long- 
mans, Green & Co., for the British Council and The National ‘Book Leagues 
First Impression, 1955 ;: Price 2s net. 


Thirty years after his death Hopkins awoke into posthumous fame 
with the publication of the collected edition of his poetry in 1918. The 
admiration for his unique vision and metrical experiments has since been 
on the rise, and Mr. Griggon’s enthusiastic elucidation will increase this 
interest, He brings a poet’s acuteness of perception to interpret Hopkins’ 
naturalism as a scientific neutrality free from conventional poetic asso- 
ciations and aesthetic preferences, as evinced in the description of, not 
a. rose or lily or iris, but the structure of Wood Sorrel leaves, and in the 
unexpected analogue of eggs in an’ant-hill for plump; ‘round clouds, The 
starkness of vision is simutaneously divorced from the ATTER fine poetic 
diction of the nineteenth century. 

To understand such poetry thereader must cultivate some equivalence 
of pure sensation, an ‘empathie cognition’ of plants, fruits and grains, 
of skies; clouds and birds, of waters, surfaces and perfumes, to which the 
poet opens his senses. Poetry is born in an: earnest possession of en- 
vironment, without throwing rhetorical gestures towards Nature. Recog- 
nizing her personality, the poet evolves a ‘passionate science’ effervescing 
with intense delight in grasping her forms with a scientist’s firmness, 
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At the same time Hopkins ¢heeks too much eccentricity of observation, — 
lest it lies outside the likely experience of readers, and corrects passionate 

emotions by a careful selection of details. This force or high voltagé of 
love and grandeur running all through explains Hopkins’ strangeness, 
- really emanating from his seizure of an ‘inscapé’ or distinctive beauty, 
his mind individuating the apparently simple as much as the complex. 
And the imagery in which the sensation is clothed has Keatsian: delicacy 
of colour and shape, as displayed, for instance, in the gemmy brilliance 
.of sea creatures in A Vision of the Mermaids. Mr. Grigson traces the 
imagery to their possible sources in the poet’s past experiences. Hopkins’ 

diary and correspondénce are utilized to throw light on “his poetry in the 

manner in which Dorothy’s Journal has been useful in interpreting Worde; ; 
worth’s Nature poetry. 

Hopkins’ philosophy is defined through the details of his passionate 
naturalism. Over the enrichment of his particularizing science come the 
effects of religious discipline. Poetry is enlivened with the flush and fuilness 
of meanings, causes, and principles. Hopkins seems to join the company 
of George Herbert and John Donne. The year of his ordination is a 
prolific season, yielding masterpieces like Peace, Binsey Poplars, Carrion 
Comfort, No Worst, though the preceding period. of service and self-dedi- 
cation as a, priest of the Society of Jesus is barren. Mr. Grigson seems 
to be concerned more with the working of the poet’s mind ‘in earnest 
with his subject’ than with the handling of his medium. Practically no. 
notice is ‘taken of Hopkins’ experiments in Bprung Rhythm which pre- 
occupies many å critic, . 

K: LAHIRI 


Ourselves 


PRESENTATION or 54 VOLUMES or DIPLOMATIC History 
” To THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


On 23rd May,'1956 the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (Bonn) presented to Calcutta University Library 54 volumes 
of Diplomatic History (Die Grosse Politik der Europäischen Kabinette, 
1871- 1914). On the occasion a ceremony was held in the Library. 
Reading Hall when Dr. Hans Ulrich Meyer, the Consul General, 
German Federal. Republic, explained the importance of this docu- 
mentary publication, and the Vice-Chancellor on behalf of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta received the gift with thanks and said that this 
occasion might be considered as the beginning of a new chapter of 
close cultural relation between Germany: and'India. The speech of 
the Consul General of the Federal Repubiic of Germany, delivered on 
the occasion of the presentation ceremony is given below: ` 

The German Consulate General at Calcutta has received instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic of 
Germany in Bonn to present a series of 58 volumes of important and 
valuable documents to the, Central Library of Calcutta University. 
I have.the honour and, the privilege to entrust these books to the. 
authorities of this University and its Library, hoping that they may 
serve students and research scholars of history to understand and 
evaluate a period of relative stability in European History which 
preceded our present age of wars and turmoil. 

The documents incorporated in these volumes consist of treaties, 
notes, letters, and other historical evidence in the respective original 
languages and in the fuil length texts. They cover the period from 
1871 to the outbreak of World War I and they were published in 
1922, under the title ‘‘ Die Grosse Politik der europäischen Kabinette ”’ 
which—-in a very liberal interpretation—would mean a ‘‘ Survey of 
International Relations” for the period in question, as revealed by 
the various European government archives. 

This period was clearly defined as a unit in its beginning by the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870/1 on the one hand, and by the World 
War which started in 1914 on the other. Its entire duration of 
43 years has almost elapsed again since then. It wasan era of 
Colonialism and industrial revolution, of capitalism and. socialistic 
movements, of. religions and cultural struggles, of convertible 


currencies and regular business cycles, but above all of European 
Na tionalism. To z 
; e 
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The period was characterized at first by the rising power of 
Germany after the war of 1870/71, by the weakness of France, and 
the indifference of England im European affairs, being principally 
concerned as she was with the consolidation of her Empire in the 
late Victorian and Edwardian period. In the first decade Bismarck 
whose figure dominated the scene, attempted to foliow a policy of the 
free hand, but the constant friction between Austria and Russia with 
regard to the Near Hast. made it necessary for bim to make a choice 
between: them. At the Berlin Congress of 1878 Bismarck was called 
the ‘‘ honest broker’. Later on he embarked upon a policy of 
alliances which ultimately involved most of the European powers in? 
one group or another. The elaborately conceived system gradually 
disintegrated when ‘its master had gone. The effect of technical and 
industrial advance on warfare resulted in growing anxiety for security 
on all sides, and consequently to alignments for the event of war 
which, in fact, tended to make war more likely. At the same time 
the expansion af European powers in Africa and.Asia greatly extended 
the field of possible friction. Neither the treaties nor the emperors’ 
alliances, or the Hague peace conferences of 1899 or 1907 were 
able to solve the problems, although the latter conference enlarged 
considerably ihe machinery for voluntary arbitration, and concluded 
conventions regulating rules of war, rights anc obligations of neutrals, 
ete. which ‘are still of importance. , 

We can see the world only from the point of view of the various 
cabinets, in these documents, 1.¢., international relations from above. 
Our knowledge about the important social changes under the industrial 
revolution has to be added in order to give the full picture. But it 
is very fascinating to go through these pages and to see how the 
solemn wording of treaties, notes and letters changes in the course’ 
of time, and how the factual materia, becomes more abundant and 
enlightening towards the end of the period. It is interesting to see 
how events were no longer grouped together by years and months, 
- but by’ days and even hours in the documents shortly before the 
outbreak of World War I. 

No author in the customary sense is responsible for these books, 
and no opinions and conclusions ‘arè brought forward other than 
those expressed by the statesmen who were responsible for the 
historical events. ae 

May these documents heip all of us to find the truth, may we 
always have the courage to speak the truth and may we learn from 
our mistakes in order to avoid war and to achieve lasting peace. 





Notifications 
CHAPTER XXXVII-B 


CERTIFICATE IN JUTE TECHNOLOGY 


1, An examination for the Certificate in Jute Technology shall be 
held in Calcutta (and such other places as shall, from time to time, be 
determined by the Syndicate) twice yearly on such dates as the Syndicate 
may determine on the. recommendation of the Board of Studies in Jute 
Technology. ' 


2. Any undergraduate of the University_ may be admitted to this i 


examination provided he has fulfilled the following conditions :— 


(a) That he has passed the Intermediate Examination or any oxa- 
mination considered by the Syndicate as equivalent thereto 
with Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics and, preferably, 
with Botany or Biology as an additional subject. 

` (b) That, after, passing the Intermediate Examination or its equi- 
valent, he has prosecuted in an institution affiliated to or recog- 
nised by the University for this purpose, a regular course of 
study, both theoretical and practical, in the subjects mentioned 
in Section 6, for three academical years, out of which not less 
than 12 months or more than. 18 months shall be spent in ` 
practical training in a jute, mill. i : j ‘ 

3. Every candidate, sent up for the examination shall produce a 

certificate (a) of good conduct, (6) of diligent study, (c) of having satis- 
factorily passed the periodical examinations of the Institution and other 
tests, and (d) of probability of passing the examination. Every candidate 
shall send in with his application a certificate in the form prescribed by 
the Syndicate to the Registrar at least six weeks before the date fixed 
for the commencement of the examination, ' 


4. A fee of Rs. 50 shall be forwarded hy each candidate with his 
application. A candidate who fails to pass or to present himself for the 
examination shall not be entitled to claim a refund of the fee but may be 

. admitted to one or more subsequent examinations on payment of a, like 
fee of Rs. 50 on each occasion provided he produces from the head of the 
institution concerned a certificate showing that he has in the meantime 
prosecuted a further regular course of study to the satisfaction of the > 
head of the institution during the year immediately preceeding the exea. 
mination at which he presents himself. . 

4(a). A candidate who fails te obtain pass marks in one subject only 
but obtains at least 50 per cent. in the aggregate and does not qualify for ` 
a pass in the Second Class (Section 18) may, on payment of a fee of Rs. 
25, appear in that subject only at any one of the next three examinations, 
provided he produces a certificate from the head of the institution con. 
cerned that he has meanwhile prosecuted a further regular course of study 
in that subject to the satisfaction of the head of the institution. If he 
then obtains at least 50% of the full marks in the theoretical papers as 
well as at least 50% in the practical (or oral) he shall be declared to have 
passed the examination as a whole. , ee a 

5. Tho examination except the oral shall be conducted by means, 
of printed question papers, the same papers being used at every place 
at which the examination is held. 

6. The subjects for the examination for the Certificate in Jute Techno- 
logy shall be :— ` : 

(7) Spinning, including marketing, production’ and grading, (di) 
Weaving, including fabric structure and design, pattern analysis, finishing, 
and uses of jute goods, (iii) Engineering, including drawing and design, 
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(iw) Textile Science, including ‘general fibre study, physics, testing, ele- 
mentary Statistics, Chemistry and its applications in bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing, (v) Elementary Economics and Bu$iness Management. 


7. The examination shall be written, practical and oral. In assessing 
marks at the practical and oral examinations the examiners may take 
into account the records of the work done in (a) the practical classes and- 
(b) the mill training by the students during their period of study. The 
records should be signed for (a) by the teachers in the subjects and for 
(b) by the head of the institute concerned. 


The examinations in the subjects enumerated under Section 6 shall 
consist of the following :— 


Subjects (i) and (ii)—Two theoretical papers and an oral examination 
in each. : 

' Subjects (iii) and (iv}—Two theoretical papers and two practical papers 
in each. 

Subject (v)—One theoretical paper only. 

Three hours shall be allowed.for each theoretical and each practical 
paper. The duration of the oral examination will’ be et the discretion 
of the examiner(s). ; 

Yn the.oral examination the candidates may be taken before the machines 
and should ‘be able to explain and demonstrate practical points regarding 
their construction, mode of action, adjustment and maintenance. They 
may also be asked questions on the.raw material and:materials in process. 


8. The distribution of marks in the theoretical and practical papers 
and oral examination shall ‘be as follows :— 


` 


Thesretical 


Paper I—Jute production, marketing and grading. Genoral mill 75 
lay-out and organisation. Spinning processes up to drawing 
frames, with calculations. 


Paper II—Roving and spinning frames. Yarn reeling and 75 
bundling. Yarn twisting. Ropes and cordage. Calculations. 


Paper III —Processeg preparatory to weaving. General principles - 75 
of woaving. Power loom weaving. Cloth finishirg. Bags 
and sacks. Baling. G , . : 

Paper IV—-Yarn and cloth calculations. Fabric structure and 75 
design. Pattern analysis. Uses of jute goods. 

Paper V—Applied mechanics. Engineering mathematics. Basic 75 
principles of heat engines. Steam boilers, Steam engines. s 
Hydraulics. Turbines. Internal combustion engines. 

Paper VI—Electrical engineering. Mill engineering. Engineering 5 
drawing and design. ` i : 

Paper VII—Physics. Textile testing. Elementary statistics 


7 
Paper VIII —General fibre study. Chemistry and its application 75 
in bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 


Paper I1X—Economics and business management ve es 50 
650 

f À Practical and Oral f : ? 
- i ; Maximum 
: : _ Marks 
Paper I—Spinning (oral) oe we late id is 75 
Paper II—Weaving (oral) i “se ee its 15 
Paper IIJ—Engineering Drawing aye sa es 15 
. Paper IV—Engineering Design oe OS as 75 
Paper V—Physics, testing and fibre study Ša de 15 
Paper VI—Chemistry and its applications in bleaching, dyeing: and 75 

finishing. : 

450 


9. The examination shall be conducted in accordance with the limits - 
of the syllabuses as given under Section 16. The paper-sotters and exa- 
miners shall be appointed by the Syn@icate on the recommendation of 

e 
e ; is 
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the Board of Studies in Jute Technology. The Board of Studios in Jute 
Technology together with any other person or persons appointed, by the 
Syndicate shall form’ the Examination Board to. consider the result and 
report the same to the Syndicate for confirmation. 


10. Candidates shall be requiréd to pass separately in the oral id 
the practical as well as in the theoretical portions of the examination in 
each subject. 


11. As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall 
publish a list of the canidates who have passed, arranged in two classes, 
each in order of merit. Each successful candidate shal! be even a Gerti: 
ficate in the form prescribed in, Appendix A. 


12. In order to pass the examination, a candidate must btaa 40 
per cent. of the full marks in the theoretical portion and in the practical 
portion of the examination in each subject and in each oral examination 
and 50 per cent. in the aggregate. Candidates obtaining not less than 
50 per cent. of tho aggregate marks shall be placed in the Second. class 
and those obtaining not less than 66 per cent. in the First class. 


13. Any candidate who fails in the theoretical papers in one subject 
only and by not more than five per cent. of the full marks for those papers, . 
but has shown merit by gaining 60 per cent. in the aggregate marks of the 
examination, skall be allowed to pass in the Second class. 


14. If the Examination Board is of opinion that in the case of any 
candidate not covered by the preceding regulations, consideration ought 
to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency in'a particular subject, or 
in the aggregate, it shall forward the case to the Syndicate with a definite 
recommendation and the reason for such recommendation. The Syndi- 
cate may accept the recommendation or may refer the matter back to the 
Board for reconsideration. 


15. The Syndicate on the recommendation of Board of Studies in 
Jute Technology and the Faculty of Technology shali have the power to 
modify the subjects for the examination as well as the limits of the subjects. 
Text-books and reference books for the students will be recommended 
by the Board of Studies in Jute Technology. 


> : 16. The limits of the different subjects, both theoretical and: practical, 
are given below. . 
Note.—In studying the processes embraced under spinning, weaving 
and finishing, adequate attention should be paid to such matters as lay- 
>uù of machines, horse-power requirements, labour requirements, main- E 
tenance of machines, treatment. of waste, and safety devices. 


A. SPINNING, INCLUDING PRODUCTION, MARKETING AND GRADING 


l. Jute Production, etc.—Chief jute growing areas. Temperature, - 
soil and rainfall requirements. Agricultural operations, Jute seed. The 
botany of the plant and the fibre. Species and varieties of jute. Retting 


Assortment, baling, transport, marketing, etc. Grading. Bale niarks. 
Storage of jute. Importance of moisture content. 

Characters of the fibre and their relation to its suitability for varicus 
purposes. . 

2. Outline of processes used in the production of yarns. The jute 
mill—general outline. 

3. Batching Depariment. Bale openers. Setting of batches for 
various types of yarn, according to colour, quality and price. Calcula- 
tions of prices of batches. Stricking up. 

Jute softeners. Machine details, output, safety devices. Addition 
of oil and water, or of emulsions. Hand and machine application. Ad- 
justment of oil and water added to suit conditions. Piling after batching, 
Cuttings and treatment of cuttings. _ 

The Goods type spreader- softener-hackler. 


4. Carding. Objects of carding. Details of essential Bakes of ‘breaker 
and finisher cards. Carding action. Pin density and pitch. Gauging 
or setting. Carding faults. Methods of regulating the weight of the 
sliver. The dollop system. Balling system. Calculations of speeds, 
draft, production, etc. Characters of the card sliver. 

Intermediate cards. Combined breaker-finizher cards. Fine cards: 
Drawing heads. Roll formers. © š ae 
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‘Teaser:cards. ‘Dust shaker. 


5. Drawing Frames. ‘Objects: of drawing and - TET Types of 
drawing frames—-spiral, pushbar ‘and rotary. ‘Details of construction, 
adjustments and mode of action, with all necessary calculations. In- 
fluence of:reach, nip;‘lead, pinning, doublings nd faller mechanism on ‘the 
sliver , roduced. Specifications of pinning of typical machines. Faller 
speed litations. Pressure on pressing rollers and methods for cal- 
culating it. Can packing and turning mechanisms. Roll formers. ‘Faults 
oie ‘the operation ‘of the machines, Characters of ‘the silver. Crimping 
‘devices. 


The Eves’ drawing frame. 


«8. Roving Frames. Functions, Insertion of ‘twist. Necessity for 
regular building of the rove on ‘the bobbins. Mechanisms of typical 
frames. Drafting, twisting, bobbin building. Function of builder mecha- 
uism and ratchet or'index mechanism. Control of bobbin speed. Differen- 
tial motions and their controlling mechanisms, 


Specifications ‘of typical machines, including pinning for particular 
purposes. ‘Theory of twist, actual ranges employed for various sizes and 
‘qualities of rove—relation ‘to "builder and index calculations. 


Calculations for draft, twist, builder and ratchet changes—flyer, faller 
and other speeds. Changes necessary when changing from one size of 
rove to another. 


Bobbin capacities and production of typical ET EA 


Arrangement and numbers of machines from breaker card :to roving 
frame. Speeds, etc. to produce definite count at.roving: frame ‘with given 
twist. Production calculations. i: 


‘Allowance for waste, evaporation and take-up. 


Gill spinners, regulated. and non-reguleted, High . speed,. automati- 
‘qally:doffed:gill-spinners. 

7. Spinning Frames. Function.and outline of notion! of who rhachirie, 
Fibro control in drafting. Function, of breast-plate and .itsusetting for 
various conditions. , Flyer lead and bobbin ‘lead. . Drag mechanisms: 
Details of .construction. Comparison between ordinary and -high-speed 
-machines. Principles of high-speed, automatically. doffed frames. -Auto- 
-Matic stop motion. 


Typical “specifications of ordinary and sighcapead frames ‘for various 
ranges of yarn counts. Comparison of bobbin capacities, horse-powér 
required, etc. Methods of driving and controlling start anid stop. 


‘Didft, twist, builder and production calculations. Changes of draft, i 
"twist and’ builder ‘speeds. Faults in bobbins ‘and yarn. Théory of ‘twist: 
Direction of twist. Relation of twist to,yarn strengths and other characters. 
‘Amount _of twist required for yearns of various çounts -and types. 

Gill spinning. Ring spinning. Sliver spinning. 

‘Take-up due -to ‘twist. Residual moisture -in ‘yarn. Pioienoy ‘and 
production. 


’ 


8. Twisting, Braiding, Cabling and ‘Rope-making. Definitions: and 
přinóiples. Rules for amount and direction of twist. Descriptions ~of 
“typical twist'‘frames. Ordinary and stopmotion twisters (light and sheavy). 
Ring and tube twisters.: Braiding and plaiting machires. ‘Cabling 
machines, Stranding and closing machines.’ Rope-welks. “House 
machines, 

Speed, -twist and ‘production; calculations, including allowance for 
take-up. 

. 49. Yarn reeling and bundling. Reasons ‘for -reeling. Deseription ‘of 
typical machines and the reeling iprocess. ‘Calculations. ‘Bundling: Staol 
and press. 

10.° Treatment of fúte-substitutes on jute machinery. Limitdtionsiand 
special poirits for attention. ‘Mixed, yarns- of jute:and other fibres:spinngbie 
ton;jute machinery. i 

` 11. Flax and Hemp Spinning. ‘Brief outline. 


B. Wreavmwa, FABRIO Stupy AND FINISHING 
4. “General TIntidduction. e 
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2. Processes Preparatory to Weaving. Bobbin ‘and roll- winding 
machines. Construction and action of typical machines. Speeds and 
production. Modern high-speed machines—open and universal wind. 


Cop and pirn winders—construction and action of typical machines, 
Speeds and production. Northrop pirn winder—bunching mechanisms. 


Points to observe in winding. Advantages of different types of packages. 
Faults that may arise. ` + . : : 
Warping operations. Dry beaming. Warping mill. Chain beaming. 
Linking machine. Dressing machine—construction, driving and winding. 
on of loom beam. Dressing mixture ingredients. Points to note in 
dressing—drying temperature, measuring, marking. Relative advantages 
of warps made on dressing machine and warping mill, and of dry and 
starched warps. Hot-air drying machine—advantage over cylinder drying. . 


8. General Principles of Weaving illustrated by hand-loom. Defi- 
nition and: nomenclature. ‘Arrangements for plain and twill weaves. 


4. Yarn and cloth calculations. Yarn. numbering systems. Con- 
version from one’ system to‘another. Ply yarns, numbering and calcula- : 
tions Allowance ‘for také-up. Relative costs’ of single and ply yarns. 
Sett systems, jute and linen. Fileying. Warp calculations, weft-cai- 
‘culations. ` Cloth calculations—weight ‘of warp, weft, counts, of warp 
and weft; ounces ‘per yard. ‘Determination of ounces ‘per yard from 
bag specifications. Reed and gcamb numbering. Fabric shrinkage.. 
Production problems. a . É 


` 5. The Power Lom, Types of, cambs and.-reeds—construction, ete, 
Principal. and seeondary movements. Top-roller mountings for hessian. 
Sacking and other twill fabrics. Shedding mechanism. Types of shedding. 
Points to note in shedding. Details,of picking, beat-up, let-off and take- 
up motions. Timing and adjustment of principal motions. Faults in the 
cloth; appearance, causes and avoidance. . Wyper ‘or tappet drawing 
for plain weave and simple twills. Effect of variation of dwell and change 
on yarn and cloth. ‘ > 


* 6. Cloth Structure. Use of poinb'paper. Plain weave and derivatives. 
Warp and weft ribs. Matt’ weaves—basket’ or hopsack. Systematic 
construction of simplé twills. Weave: repétition.. Numerical methods 
of expressing weaves. Relationship between design, draft and weaving 
plan. Production of simple designs. Special weaves—huck-a-back, mock 
leno, honeycomb. Selvedge construction; ‘side and centre’ selvedges. 
Patent selvedge, re 


7. Further details of Power-loom weaving.. Dobby shedding ‘mecha- 
nisms, single lift, double lift and open shed. The shuttle. Picking. 
Loose-reed warp protector. Temples. Wyper or tappet drawing for 
twills and special effects. Camb-leaf reversing motions. ; 

Shuttle box motions—revolving and drop-box types. Automatic’ wè; 
replenishing devices—cop, pirri and shuttle. Warp and weft stop motions. 

Principles of the Jacquard ‘machine. Single lift, double lift. Sett 
of harness, cords per hook, size of repeat, casting-out problems. Harness 
ties. Card cylinder ‘motions. Card cutting, lecing and wiring. i 


8. More advanced ,Oloth Structuge and Design. Stripe’ and check 
effects, with and without coloured yarns. Point paper development. 
Modified hop-sacks. Crape weaves. Motif design for Jacquard weaves. 

Factors governing the appearance and characters of æ fabric. 

Narrow fabrics. Other special fabrics, General outline of carpet 


manufacture of differen} types. 
Combination of jute with other fibres in union fabrics, etc. 


‘9. Further Yarn and Cloth Calculations. Loom driving motions, 
direct and compound. Uptake mechanism. ' Yarn diameters and “ work- 
ing diameters”. . Choice of porter and shots:for a given weave.. Bett 
waere warp and weft are unequal in thickness. ` Changing from one weave 
to another. . 7 ‘ 


- 10.- Pattern Analysis. Methods. Distinguishing warp and weft. 
Estimating porter and shots and warp and weft counts. Development 
of design, draft and weaving plan. Colour arrangements. General 
characters, observable and measurable, - pe ` 

` Il. Cloth Finishing. Objects and general principles. Cropping. 
Damping. Calendering. Mangling. Measuring Crisping, rolling, lapping, 
packing, Cutting, sack sowing and printing. Bag calculations, Calcula- 
tion of sizes of bales and hoops. Dead weight measurement. ‘Starching, 

$ e 4 
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and drying. Proofing. Cloth inspection. Finishing faults, their causes - 
and avoidance. ` : 
12, Uses of Jute. 


C: ENGINEERING . 


1, Engineering Mathematics. Applied mathematics including use 
of the slide rule. Examples illustrating important mathematical princi- 
ples applied to engineering. . Exercises on engineering formule. . 


2. Applied Mechanics. Stress, strain and elasticity. ‘Tensile stress, 
compressive stress and shear stress. Ultimate strength, breaking stross, 
factor of safety. Ductility and malleability. Stress in thin shells. 


Beams and structures. Dead and live loads. Shearing force and bend- 
ing moment diagrams for cantilever and simply supported beams, with 
concentrated and distributed loads. Calculation of bending moment, 
section modulus, bending intensity, radius of curvature, etc. for simple 


sections. ; 
Twisting. Calculation of torsional stress and strain and shaft dia- 
meters. . 
Framed ‘strubtures. Stresses in perfect frames. Simple framed roofs 
and girders. Loaded chains and cords. z` 


Gauges and standards. Sheet metal, wire, screws, etc. 

3. Basic Principles of Heat-Engines, Hydraulics and Electrical Engi- 
neering. Steam boilers. Steam .engines. Efficiency. Steam Turbines. 
Internal combustion engines. X 

Flow of a liquid. Venturi meter, Friction in pipes. Fumps.. Tur- 
bines. Motors ang generators. Three-phase working. Motor starters, 
Transformers. ‘Converters. Rectifiers. : & 

Wiring systems. Types of cables, etc. Distribution boards. Main 
switch gear. Electrical instruments. Meters. Electric lamps for indus+ 
trial use. Wiring and switching systems for lights. 

i 4. Mill Engineering. Mill Buildings. Wall, Roof, Windows, Doors, , 
Glazing. Basic principles of industrial lighting. Calculation of lighting 
efficiency; factors affecting it. Illumination requirements in various 
parts of a mill. Factory Act requirements. . : 

Internal transport. Lifts, conveyors, etc. Shafting and supports. 
Twisting and bending forces. Vibration. Relation of H. P. transmitted 
to diameter and speed. Gouplings, various types. Bearings. 

Belts and pulleys, H. P. relationships. Rope—drives, fee-belt drives.. 
Friction clutches. Chain transmission. Lubricants lubrication. s 

Mill workshops. Ventilation. - Dust extraction. Humidification and 
air-conditioning. i ° ; 

5. Drawing and Design. Use and -care of drawing instruments. 
Lottering, Scales, Geometrical drawings, Projection of points, lines, planes 
‘and solids. Freehand sketching of machine parts. Orthographic “pro- 
jection of simple machine parts (rivetted joints, bolts and nuts, ete.). - 

Mechanical drawing conventions. Dimensioning of workshop drawings. 
Drawing of more -complicated machine parts. Preparation of detailed 
drawings from sketches and general arrangements, and vice versa. Iso- 
metric projection. ' 


Cam and tappet outlines. 


Principles involved in the preparation of simple designs of machine 
parts and suitability of different i helen used in engineering. Design 
of valve and cocks. Pipes and cylinders, Hydraulic pipe flanges, etc. 


Geometric construction of different forms of teeth and gearing. ‘Working 
drawings of textile machine parts. More advanced cam and teppet design. 


Tracing. Blue prints. Specifications. 
f Practical 


Exercises covering the drawing and design syllabus outlined above. 
. D. TEXTILE Scrmnce ' 


1. General Pibre-Siudy. _ Consideration of the more important textile 7 
fibres, with special reference to jute subsigtutes and ‘competitors. ` Culti- 
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vation, production and distribution. Botanical features. Methods: of ex- 
traction. Characters of the fibres of'commerce. Physical and chemical, 
characters. Vegetable fibres :—cotton, coir, flex, hemp, sunn; hemp, 
ramie, mesta (bimli, kenaf), Congo Jute, roselle. Manila, sisale, henequen. 
Animal fibres :—wool, silk. Artificial fibres :—rayon, nylon, etc. with 
special reference to staple fibre. Paper yarns. . 


Classification and. identifications of’ fibres. £ 
Fibre characters in relation to spinning quality. 


2. Physics and Testing. Units. Measurements Density and specific 
gravity. Hydrometers. Velocity and acceleration. Triangle and poly- 
gon of forces. Moments and couples. ‘Simple machines. . Velocity ratio, 
mechanical adyantage, efficiency. Friction, work, power, energy. Har- 
monic motion. Elasticity Young’s modulus. Creep. Rigidity, “flexural, 

. and torsional. Angular velocity. Moment of inertia. Surface-tension. 
Viscosity. ‘ 

Temperature and heat. Thermometry and calorimetry. Mechanical; 
equivalent of heat. Conduction, convection and radiation. Hygrometry. 
Moisture-relations of jute. Conditioning. 


Colour lustre, photometry. Stroboscopic methods. Optical instru- 
ments. i 

Physical characters of juta in relation to spinning quality. Factors 
effecting yarn strength, lustre, irregularity, extensibility, ‘etc. f, 

Electric current. Voltage. “Resistance. Capacity. Power, Elemen- 
tary theory of electrical measuring instruments. Electro-magnetism. 
Photo-electric phenomena and their application. Electronics in industry. 


Measurements of fibre characters. Yarn twist, grist, strength; tegu- 
larity, diameter, extensibility, etc. Measurement of- cloth’ characters, 
width, weight per square yard, yarn counts and sett. Yarn crimp, tensile- 
strength, porosity, etc. : $ a 

“ Elementary Statistics. 


3 Chemistry. Revision of fundamental ideas, Gas laws. Atomic 
and molecular weights. Equivalents. Salts and bases. Acidimetry 
and alkalimetry. Ionisation. Electrochemistry. Oxidation and rediio- 

: tion. Periodic classification. Equilibrium. Mass dction. Catalysis. pH: 
values, Buffer Action. Organic corapounds. General textile applicatioiis., 
of: chemistry. Chemistry of the jute fibre and other important fibres. 
Gils, fats and waxes. Lubricating oils, batching oils. Starches, gums 
and cellulose.. Rusting and corrosion. Alloys. Paint. Water and water- 
treatment, Organic solvents. Emulsions. - Detergents. Wetting agents. 
Antiseptics. Materials of construction. Chemical processes—filtration, 
solvent extraction, distillation, etc. . 


” Fuels, 


9 D ` 
Bleaching, dyeing and- finishing. Chemicals used in bleaching, scouring, 
chemicking, souring, antichloring, etc.’ Bleaching plant. Damages caused, 
in bleaching. Classes of dyes and application of dyes. Faults in dyeing. - 
Fastness tests. Printing. Screen printing. Materials used in yarn: 
dressing. Cloth finishing agents, filling and stiffening, weighting, softening, 
antiseptics, deliquescents. Proofing—waterproofing, fire-proofing, mil- 
drew-proofing, insect-proofing. Special treatments and finishes; woollen-- 
ising, ete. i 


Effects of exposure to light and air, soil-bacteria, etc., on textile materials, 


Practical 


(@) Fibre Study. Recognition and identification of fibres and: judge: 
ment of spinning quality. Microscope examination of. various fibres, 
Staining. methods. -Preparation of sections. Drying-twist test. Faults, 
_in jute and other fibres. Grading. . s 

(b) Physics. Density of liquids. Measurements of “ g.” Friction. 
Simple machines. Polygon of forces. Screw jack. Fly-wheel and axle. 
Pulley systems. Use of measuring instruments. Torsion of rods. Ther- 
mometry. Gonductivity of heat. insulating materials. Dew-point and 
relative humidity. Viscosity and surface tension. Photometers. ` Stro- 
boscopic experiments. no 5 A 


~ Measurement of resistance, current and. voltage. Resistance thermo- 
meters. Thermocouples. Copper voltameter. Potentiometer, etc. 
3 . : a A 
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Determination of mechanical equivalent of heat (J) by electrical method. 
Galvanometers. Power consumption in electric circuits. : 

(c) Textile testing. Practical exercises on subjects dealt with in the 
lectures. Examination of defective materials. Sampling methods. Esti- 
mation. of regain, : 

_(d) Textile chemistry. Exercises in acidimetry ‘and alkalimetry. 
Water analysis. Estimation of available chlorine. Strength of peroxide 
solutions. Experiments with soaps, wetting agents, etc. Determination 
of: pH values of various solutions, including chemics. Loss of available 
ohlorine in chemicking jute materials. Examination of some common 
chemicals used in mills, Flash-point of mineral oils. Application of 
dyes. Exhaustion of dyebath. Effect of assistants. : 


Syllabus, for M.Sc. Biochemistry. Course and 
Regulations thérefur 


1. Add after “XIL Education! in Section 5, page 297 Chapter XXXVII,’ 
University of Calcutta Regulations, 1955 the following: 


“XIII Biochemistry”. 


2, Add‘ after ‘‘para. 5’''of Section 6, page 297, Chapter EXXVII, Univer- 
sity of‘Calentta Regulations, 1955, thé following new para : 5 i . 
In Biochemistry there shall be five theoretical pspers of four hours each, ` 
each carrying 80 marks. The practical examination shall extend over at 
least four. days and shall carry 400. marks out of which 10% marks.shall be 
setiapart for.sessional work,.a3 recorded in the notes taken at the time of 
working in the Laboratory, and 10% marks for Viva-voce. The practical: 
examination shall also comprise a biochemical problem carrying 50 marks 
only.” , ; 
3.. Add- after “other subjects” in section 64, page 298, Chapter XXXVII, 
University of Caleutta, Regulations 1955, the following : ' 
“Except Biochemistry”. i 
' 4. Add after the syllabus for “Education” in Section 7, Page 324, Chapter 
XXXVII, University of Calcutta, Regulatiozs 1955, the following : 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


1. Candidates in Biochemistry will be expected to possess a sound 
knowledge of the general principles of the subject including. the fundamental 
advances :made in recent years. 


2: The scope of Biochemistry in each paper shall be as follows :— 


5 THEORETICAL 
Paper I 
First half.. .... Physical and Orgenic Chemistry. 
Second half ... Physiology.and Plant Biochemistry. 
Paper II 
First half ... - Nutrition and Dietetics. . 
Second. half .... Enzyme Chemistry and Technology. 
: ‘Paper TT 
First half + Microbiology. 
Second half .... Antibiotics and:Immunology- 
Paper IV . 
First half ... Industrial fermentation. 
Second’ half ... Food Technology. 
Paper V ` 
First halft ,.. Metabolism. 
Secoudthalf ... Hormones and special topic:. 
The. detailed: syllabus -of. the. subjects, mentioned in the above papers is as 
follows :— > Seo 
-© 1. Physical Chemistry: General ideas of-colloids with special reference to 
size, shape and electrokinetic phenomena, diffusion, Donnan equilibria, absorp- 
° . - © 
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tion, surface tension, membrane permeability, elements of thermodynamics 
and their application to biological systems, Radioactivity and ‘isotopes— 
particularly their application in the study cf biochemical reactions. 


2. Organic Chemistry: Study of the functional groups in, organic ` 
chemistry, general knowledge of carbohydrates, Proteins, Lipoids, Purines, 
Pyrimidines. 


8. Physiology : General anatomical inter-relationship of different organs, 
digestion, absorption, metabolism, blood, heart and circulation, respiration, 
endocrine glands and their function, elements cf nerve and muscle physiology 
and vision. 

4. Plant Biochemistry : Plant Biochemistry i in relation oe 
nitrogen fixation, ee of carbohydrates, proteins and fats. 


FUNDAMENTAL BIOCHEMISTRY ` Pk 


5. Nutrition and Diecetics: A study of the factors necessary for proper 
nutrition including carbohydrates, fats, proteins, vitamins, inorganic 
substances and water. Study of the problems of human nutrition, Principles. 
of Applied Nutrition in relation to feeding of populations, diet and nutrition 
surveys. 

6. Vitamins: Physiology and chemistry of vitamins, study of their 
specific role in growth and nutrition, in health and disease. A study of 
‘antivitamins and analogues. e ae 

7. Endocrines: A general knowledge of hormones, including their 
chemistry and physiology and the relations of endocrine secrétions to:- 
metabolism, growth, development and sex. Biochemical effects of the, 
hormone, particularly the interglandular relati ionship. Loe é 


8. Enzymes : The, chemistry and the mechanism of the action of enzymes ` 
and the importance of their action in living tissues, with special reference to . 
biological oxidations and tallied phenomena, a study of enzyme activators and. 


inhibitors. 
9. Metabolism: A study of the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate, 
fat and protein, with speciai reference to known me. abolic’ paths. ` y 


10. Special Topics : Cellular metabolism, chemistry of musele, blood, ‘ete. 
Recent physical methods used in biochemistry including the use of isotopes. 


11. Microbiology : Properties of colloidal systems applied to microbio- 
logical cells, the chemistry and stiucture ‘of bacterial ceil.. Differentiation, 
classification and identification of bacteria. Bacterial’ growth and life cycle. ` 
Physical and chemical factors” ‘affecting growth: and. death- - Bacterial 
metabolism : carbohydrate dissimilation, Mineral metabolism, nutrition, ete. 
Bacterial respiration, carbon dioxide’ assimilation by autotrophic and 
heterotrophic bacteria. Bacterial association, symbiosis, antibiosis, ` etc. 
Bacterial dissociation, adaptability, variation, mutation, ete. Bacteriolegy of 
air, water, milk products, sewage, and soil including biological ‘nitrogen 
fixation, sulphur cycle. The structure and chemistry -of mold mycelium 
including the chemistry of germination and sporulation. The methodology of 
mold metabolism. Carbohydrate metabolism of fungi. Trace elemeuts in 
the nutrition of fungi, other transformations in fungi, variation, physiological 
genetics, biochemical synthesis, etc. The structure and chemistry of yeast 
cells. Yeast metabolism in relation to alcoholic fermentation, Pasteur effect. 
Nutrition of yeast, Hybridisation, variation, etc. 


12. Immunology’: Principles and methods of immunology and their 
applications to various biological problems. 


(APPLIED BIOCHEMISTRY) 


13. Industrial fermentation :—Production of industrial alcohol, glycerol, 
‘etc. Manufacture of compressed yeast, beer, wine, rum, gin and other distilled 
liquors. Production of solvents like acetone, butanol, isopropyl alcohol, ete. 
Vinegar fermentation, Fermentative production of acids like lactic, citric, glu- 
conic, kojic, etc. Microbiological production of vitamins, enzymes, ctc. 


a 14. Enzyme Technology :—Principles and methods’ of the production- of 


industrial enzymes. ë 
l . 
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15,. Food Technology :—Processing. preservation, distribution and storage 
of food-stuffss cereals, vegetables, fruits, milk and milk products, meat, egg 


and fish, etc. 


Microbiology of foods. Study of the important groups of 


bacteria which are of significance in milk, meat and other food-stufis and the 
. methods used in the bacteriological control of these products. 


16. Vitamin Technology :-- Methods and techniques of the industrial pro- 
‘duction of vitamins from natural sources and by synthetic processes. í 


17. Immunology—Preparation of immune sera and vaccines. . 
18. Glands and glandular products :—Methods of preparation or extrac- 


tion of different hormones and their assay. 


19. Antibiotics :—Microbial antagonism, techniques for studies in anti 
biosis. Penicillin; streptomycin, terramycin, elce 


First half 


Second half . 


First half 
Second half 


First half ° 
Second half 


Practical 
Paver I. 


Organic Chemistry 
. ‘Physical Chemistry 


Paper II. 
GENERAL BIOCHEMISTRY 


Parer IM . Lot 


... Clinical Biochemistry p 
o, ee Biochemical Problem. 
- Parer IV 


ae Microbiology & Immunology 
.. Industrial fermentation and Food 
Technology: 


_ The detailed syllabus for the practical examination shall be as follows :— 


~ 1. Organic Chemistry :—-Detection, preparation and estimation of organic 
compounds of bio-Chemical interest. ; 


- 9, Physical Chemistry :—Experiments in relation to’ physico-chemical 
properties of colloids, electro-chemistry, molecular weight deczermination, etc: 


_ 8. General Biochemistry :—Assay of different vitamins, hormones, pro- 
teins, amino-acids, etc. by different methods. . Preparation and purification 
of different enzymes and study of their activities including the action of activa- 
tors and inhibitors of enzymes. . 


-4, Clinical Biochemistry :—Analysis of blood, urine, etre 


5. Microbiology and Immunology—Preparation of culture medig, isola- 
ticn and identification of organisms, staining of organisms, technique of aerobic 
and anaerobic cultures, counting of ceils by different methods, etc. Phenol co- 


efficient, Bacteriological anal 


ysis of water. sewage, soil, ete. Preparation of 


era. vaccines, toxins, toxin-antitoxin titration, agglutination, Blood-grouping, 


etc. 


~ 6, “Industrial fermentation and food technology ;—Fermentative produc, 
tion and estimation of acids, solvents, ete. Analysis of ferment gas including 
the experiments on catbon balance. Preparation and standardisation of indus- 


trial enzymes. 
milk, meat, ete. 
~ vetes of food-stufis. 


Chemical and bacteriological analysis of food-stuffs including 
Practice in processing by canning, dehydration, refrigeration 


» 


The above list of subjects may be modified.or enlarged from time to time 
by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of Post-Graduate Studies 
in Biochemistry when necessary. - 


K. Add “Biochemistry” after “Comparative Anatomy” in Section (e) 


‘of General (p. 32 


5 of Regulations , 1955). 
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CHANGES IN THE EXISTING M.Sc. (Ag) REGULATIONS 


Chapter XXXVIJ-AA 


(As accepted by the Senate on 22nd February, 1956) 


“1, Regulations‘1 and 8: Deléte the words “ Part I and Part-IT ” ‘and 
in place of “ Examinations’ write ‘ Examination " (in first line of 
Regulation 1 and in last sentence of Regulation 8). 


2. Regulation 1A: Replace by the following :— 


“1A. Any candidate who has passed the Bachelor's Degree Examination 
in ‘Science ‘in Agriculture, or in Science with Honours-in a allied-eubject*, 
may be admitted to the M.Sc. (Ag ) Examination provided he has prosecuted 
a regular course of study for not less than two academical years, according to 
the syllabus prescribed for the said exammation in respect of the subject 
concerned, in a constituent college or in the Post-Graduate classes of the. 
University,” 


3. Regulation 2: Replace by-the following :— 


‘* Every candidate shall-send‘in his application with a certificate: in the 
form prescribed by the Syndicate and a fee of Rs. 80 to the Registrar not less 
than one month before the examination.” i i 


4. Regulation 4: In second sentence (line 4), in place of “ fifty ” write 
“eighty’’. tah ease 

5. Regulation 4A : In Para. 2, line 2, delete the words “in Part I or 
Part IL as the case may be.” > 


6. Regulation 6: Replace by the following i 


“6, Examination‘in all subjects shell be held both by Theoretical end 
Practical papers and candidates shall be‘ required to pass separatély in ‘the 
Theoretical and Practical portions -of the examination as‘defined in the 
syllabii, 


6A. The syllabii in ‘ Agricultural Botany’ and * Agricultural Chemistry 
and Soil Science ’-shgll in each'case consist of three groups of papérs, viz., 
A. B. and ©. ' : ` 

Under Group A there -shall-:be -one :combination rfor ‘Science ¿graduates 
consisting of a theóretical paper and & practical paper on Agronomy carrying 
100 and 50 marks, ‘respectivély and:a ‘theoretical paper “on ‘Statistics ‘carrying 
50 marks and alternatively another combination for ‘Agricultural’Greduates 
consisting of a theoretical and a,practical paper of 100 marks each -on Besic 
Science (Botany in .case of ‘ Agricultural-Botany” and Chemistry ‘in.case of 
‘Agricultural Chemistry and Soil’ Science")... i 

‘Under:Group B'there shall be four theoretical ‘and four “practical -papers of 
100 marks‘each-on the subject concerned. a 


(* Foot-note will remain unchanged) ' 


Under Group C 'there-shalltbe-e ‘thedreticdl and ‘a ‘practical -paper of 100 
marks each on some special topic on the subjectyconcerned-as;defined in the 
details of the syllabii, provided that a candidate ‘may be ,permitted to offer -a 
thesis in subject concerned carrying ‘200 marks, duly certified’by the teacher - 
under qo guidance he carries out work, in liea of the papers under ` 
Group C. ' 


Each theoretical paper of 100 marks shall be of 4 hours and each theoretical 
paper of 60 marks of 2 hours, each practical paper of 100 marks shall be of 
6 hotrs and each-practica! paper Of°50-marks-of ‘S'hours. 

7. Regulation’? : Replace by the #öllowing :— 


“In order toipass'the M:S0.:{Ag.) Examination a candidate .must :obtain 
a minimum of 38% marks «in the , aggregate. of .all ‘theoretical papers ‘and 
40% marks in the aggregate of all theoretical papers. At ‘the. practical 
examination the candidates must produce note-books of their laboratory and * 
‘field work ‘which must-be-duly certified-by ‘the Professor and ‘shall ‘be itaken 
into -account in estimating their qualifications. ‘Tf ‘in-any ‘theoretical -paper 
a candidate obtains less than 25% marks, these ‘marks ‘shall not -be ‘included 
in his aggregate. -A viva-voce examination will be condveted iniconnection 
with the thesis paper and 25% marks will be ‘reserved for the purpose. . In 
qrder to pass in the thesis paper a candidate must obtain 40% marks. . 
sa 8 
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A candidate shall be declared qualified for the Degree of Master of Science 
in Agriculture in the subject he offers, provided that he passes separately in 
the theoretical and practical papers and obtains 40% of marks in the aggregate 
of all. the papers cf the examination taken together.. Candidates passing and 
obtaining 60% marks or over shall be placed in the First Class and others 
in the Second Class.” 


8. Regulation 8: Replace paras. 1 and 2 only by the following :— 


* As soon as possible after the examination the Syndicate shall publish a 
list of candidates who have passed the M.Sc. (Ag.) Examination in each 
subject arranged in twoclasses andin order of merit. Candidates shall be 
bracketed together, unless the Examiners are of opinion that there is cfearly a 
. difference in their’merits.”’ . 


Re-adjustments of subject-matter in the four general papers 
- (Group B) on Agricultural Botany 


AGRICULTURAL BOTANY 
Paper I ‘ 
Theoretical Course 
i A 
Morphology and Anatomy of important crop plants of India. 


Systematic study of the families of Angiosperms with special reference to 
crop, plants—food, feeder, fibre, beaverage, narcotics species. Varietal study 
of important crop plants. f 


Natural distribution of economic plants, centres of origin of. cultivated 
plants, Indian wild Flora from thé point of view of improving food and 
industrial crops." A 


Plant Kedai acclimatisation and utilisation, Methods of ecological 
studies in the field. Crop-weed association and competition. Plants in 
relation to soil conservation. Root development in crop and garden plants. 
- Resistance to drought, cold and salt. aT 

‘ 4 


‘Practical Course 


Dissection for comparative studies of the vegetative ‘and reproductive’ parts 
of important crop plants of India. 
- Anatomical preparation of important plant structures: ` 
; Jdentiflcation and description Of plants and preparation of harbarium 
sheets. 


‘Eeologica] studies in the field including crop-weed competiticn and associa- 
tion, population. etc. 


Study of root system of at least two rabi and two Khariff crops and 
weeds. ae : ene me Pe Sy 


PAPER aa 
‘Theoretical Course 


A 


-Advanced treatment of the plant cell. Water relations. Mineral nutrition: 
‘Carbon and nitrogen metabolism. Physiology of heterotropic plants. - Respira- 
' tion and enzymic activity of plant parts and their bearing on storage. 
Dormancy. Germination. Viability and modern seed testing methods. 
growth phasic develepment, vernalisation and -photo-periodicity. Hormones, 
polarity, rooting of cuttings, grafting principles, stock-section relationship. . 


B 


-A .general review of Physiological studies of crop plants with special 
reference to rice, wheat, sugar-cane, Brassica, ground nut, cotton, jute, 
tobacco, citrus and mango. . 

2 4 


Practical Course 


Devising experimenis on osmosis, determination of: turgor pressure, root 
Pressure, plasmolysis, determination of grand period of growth, respiration, # 
photosynthesis, measurement of acidity chlorophyll estimation. Water culture ¢ 

e oe 
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experiments. Seed testing methods, Experiments on rooting of cuttings, 
layerings and methods of grafting. 


_ Application of sampling technique, growth analysis and determination of 
Wilting co-efficient of at least two khariff and two rabi crop planta. 


Paper III 


Theoretical Course 


A 


Embryology—development of the male and female gametophytes, gameto- 
genesis, fertilisation, abnormalities in the life cycle including apomixis, 
polyembryony, parthenogenesis and parthenecarpy. 


Studies on chromosome structure and behaviour on somatic and germ cells, 
heteroploidy, structural hybridity, general concept of gene structure. Chromo- 
some theory of heredity. Introduction to gene mutation. 


B 


Principles of genetics including Mendelian laws. Pureline theory relation- 
ship between linkage and crossing over, multiple factors, determination of 
sex studies on inbreeding and heterosis, degeneration of varieties, principles’ 
of backcross. Sterility and incompatibility. Graft hybrid. 


Principles of biometry. Genetics in relation to origin of species. 
Practical Course en 


Germination of pollen grain in vivo and in vitro, study of pollen ateriligy. 
Embryoculture. A 


Cytological techniques including amears and microtome preparations for’ 
study of cromesome stracture and behaviour in somatic and germ cells. 
Studies on pollen division, methods of pollen preservation. Demonstration of 
relevant cytological slides. 


Paper IV 
Theoretical Course 
A 


‘Brief history of plant breeding, genetic basic, scope, Importance of plant 
collection in relation to plant breeding. Breeding of plants for economic 
characters and special conditions. Clonal selection. 

: -AN 
B ; 


A general review of genetical studies on crop plants with special reference, 
to rice, maize, whea » sugar-cane, millets, oats, cajanus, gram, brassica, 
sessamum ground nut, linseed, cotton, jute, tobacco. 


Practical Course 


Application of breeding techniques in the field with special reference to 
selected crops. 


Design and analysis of varietal trials. 


Analysis of pureline and hybrid population by statistical methods taking 
at least two crop plants as examples, 


Chromosome studies of the parents and the bybrids of sesamum, wheat, 
Triticale and Brassica. 


Also resolved that these changes shall come in force with effect from 1956, 
Part I Examination and 1957 Part II Examination, i : 


So . 
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Notification. 


* It is notified for the information of ‘the public that im extension of the affiliation 
already granted the Bankura Sammilani College has been affiliated in English, Bengali 
Vernacular, Civics, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arlthmatic and Book-Keepiog 
to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with 
permission te present candidates in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. It is slso 
notified that the college has been granted permission to hold classes in the evening”. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
' Registrar 


Notification f 


It is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Uttarpara Raja Peary Mohan College ‘thas been granted affiliation in 
Mathematics, Physis aud Chemistry to the B.Sc. pass standard from the commencement 
of the session 1956-57 {.¢. with permission, to present candidates inthe subjects at the 
examination from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 


It is uotified for the information of the public tbat in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Ramsaday Colloge, Amta, has been granted affiliation in Physics, 
Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass standard from the commencement of the 
session 1956-57 i.e. with permission to present candidates at the examination;in the subjects 
from 1958 and uot earlier. ; 


D. OHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


‘ i a " Notification 


Tt is notified for'the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, .the City College has been granted affiliation in Zoology to tha B.Sc. (Hons.) 
standard from the Commencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present 

. candidates at the examination in the subject from the year 1958 and nos earlier. 


„D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
; Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA s - 
Notification. No. C/12/62 (Aff,) 


` It is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Vidyasagar College, Nabadwip has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 
and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) standard with effect from-the commencement of the 
session, 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 
subjects from 1958 and not earlier. . i 


Senate House, g ` D- CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 2nd July, 1956. í Registrar 


Notification 


It is hereby notified for the information Of the General public that Santipur College 
has been granted affiliation in Biology to the I.Sc. Standard and in Mnglish, Bengali, - 
Vernacular. History, Economićs and Sanskrit to the B.A. Pass s:andard from the com- 
mencement of the session 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the subjects at 
the-examination from 1958 and not earlier, . : 


: D. CHAKRAVARTY 
ʻ ~v e. Registrar @ 
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"Notification. 


Tt is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted .the Balurghat College, West Dinajpur, has been affiliated in Physics, Chemistry 


„and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass Standard with effect from the commencement of the 


~ 


session 1956-57, i.e. with permission to present candidates in the subjects at the examiua- 
tion from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 


Tt is notified for the information of the general public that in extension of the affilia- 
tien already granted, the Fakirchand College, Diamond Harbour has been granted 
affiliation in English, Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics & Bengali to the B.A. Pass 
standard from the commencement of the session 1956 57, i.e with permission to present 
candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 


Tt is notified for the information of the public that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted the Prasannadeb Balika Mahavidyalaya, Jalpaiguri, has been affiliated in 
Philosophy to the B.A. Honours standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1956.57, i.c, with permission to present candidates at the examination in the subject ‘from 
1958 and not earlier. : F 


. 7 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, . 
Registrar 


Notification 


It is hereby notificd for the information of the general public thet Khudiram Bose 
Central College has been granted affiliation in English, Bengali Vernacular, Civics. 
Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmatic and Book-keeping to the I.A. standard 
from the commencement of the session 1956.57, i.e. with permissicn to present candidates 


in the subjects at the examination from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI,‘ 
Registrar 


' Notification 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of the 
University of Calcutta relating to the ‘ Affiliation of Colleges’ to tbe University, the 
Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Syndicate that the 
Jangipur College, Murshidabad shall be affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, History, 
Economics and Alternative Bengali up to the B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from the 
commencément of the session 1956-57 with permission to present candidates at the 
Examination in the subjects from 1958 and not earlier. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar 


Notification 


It is hereby notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘ Affiliation of Colleges ’ to the University, 
the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the recommendation of the Svudicate that 
the Malda College, Malda, shall be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Biology t2 the 
I Sc. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1956-57 with permission 
to present candidates for the examination’in the subject form 1958 and not earlier. 

. 


~ : D. CHAKRAVARTI. 
Ow x Registrar 





